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VROM THE FftENCH.* 


THE PREFACE. 

following relation is fo curiou.s and entertaining, and the difTertatioiis that 
X accompany it io itidkiou.- and infiruftive, that the Tranflator is confident his 
attempt ftands in need of no apology, whatever cenfures may fall on she perform- 
ance. 

The Portuguefc traveller, contrary to the general vein of his countrymen, has 
amufed his reader with no romantic abfurdities or incredible fidions, whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at leaft probable; and he who tells nothing exceeding 
the bounds of probability, has a right to demand that they iliould believe ,him who 
cannot contf^did him. 

He appears by his modeft and imaileded narration* tc uavc defdribed things as he 
faw them, to have copied nature from the life, and to have confuUed his fenfes not 
his imagination; he meets with no bafiliiks that deftroy with their^yes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without teats, and his catarads fall from the rock without deafen¬ 
ing the neighbouring mhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions curfed with irremediable barrennefs, or blefled 
with fpontaneoas fecundity, no perpetual gloom or unceafing funihine; nor are the 
nations here deferibed dther devoid of all fenfe of humanity, or ccinfumnute in all 

* Tnnflatcd by Dr. Jobufon. 
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LOBOVS VeY;l!OB TO AMimSIA. 

pfivate and focial virtues} here are no Hottentots vlWicmt reli|km, . 

lan^age; no. Chinefe perfectly polite, am4 t 

.difcover, what will always be dirpovei^.^y a. da^enV ^ Impartist^Mpir^ th 
wherever human nature is to be found,' thwe is a miismre of yice 
o7 paffion and reafon, and that the Creator aqit app^r pl^]. m i< " 

but has balanced in moft countri^ thdt pardctitar, tMooreftiences' 
favours. ^ ' , 

In his account of the miffion, where h:3 veracity is moft to befuTpeaedi he netiV.. 
exaggerates overmuch the merits of the Jefuits, if we conftder the partial regard pa? 
% the PortugUefe to their countrymwi, bythe Jefui® to thek 
Pa{^fts to thdr church, nor aggravates the vicies of the 4byiE’pS5 if ^ read. 
, arill not be fatisfied with a Popim account of a Popifh miincHi, he; may have reeoui 
to the hiftojy of the church of Abyffink, written by Dr. Geddes, in whSi^ he wi 
find the aftions and fuft'erings of the nuflicKnaries placed in a difierent light, thoug 
the fame in which Mr. Le Grand., with all his zeal for the Roman church, appears ■ 
have feen them. 

This learned differtator, however valuable for his induftry and erudition, is y 
more to be efteemed for having dared fo freely in the midft of Franc? jO declare h 
difapprobation of the Patriarch Oviedo’s fanguinary zeal, who was cbfttmually h 
portuning the Portuguefe to beat up their drum.*! for iniffionarles, who might prt?a< 
the gofpel with fwords in their hands, and propagate by defolation and flaughtcr t! 
true worfl)ip of the God of Peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear refle^ing with how little reafon thefe men prufefe tht'n 
{elves the followers of Jefus, who left this great clt^^erifiic to his difciples, th 
they fhould be knovm by loving one pother, by univerfal and unbounded charii 
and benevolence. 

Let us fupp'ofe an inhabitant of fome remote and fuperbr region, yet unikilled i 
the ways of men, having read and confidered the precepts of the gofpd, «hd tl‘ 
example of our Saviour, to come down in fearch of ths true church: if ne would m 
enquire after it among the cruel, the infolent, and the oppreffiye j among tbofe wl* 
are tmdnudly grafping at dominion over fouls as well as bodies; among thtift w! 
are empbyed m procuring to themfelves impunity for the moft enormous villan- 
and ftudyii^ methods of deftroying their fettow-creaturt|^ not for their crimes but rh. 
errors j if he would not exped to meet benevolence, engage iii maftacres, or to 
mercyda a court of inquifition, be would not look for the true.ihurch in thfe churc 
of Rome. 

Mr. Le Grand b^ given in one dUTenation an example of ; great moderat^y: m H 
viating from the temper of his religion, but in the other^i hai^fd^ pr«5i^;$h^j|^r!’-?- 
and honefty are often too weak to oppofe prejudice. He has ra#e >«« p" 

f^ing the teftimony of Father du Bemat, to the writings cf all 
to whom he allows great zeal, but little learning:, witho^;^Jm i’ 

that his feyourite wi.s a Frenchman, This is writing an&'jb 
a Proieftant would be defirous to know why hlfe muft im^nie tHat - 

bad a cooler head or more knowledge j and why one jp^. 
is not more likely to be miftaken than mac^' %r»9ng in;^ . 

If the Portuguefe were biaffeU by any particul^/yiews, 
ftii may have deileded the Frenchman from the ti^h, wit 

contrary defigns: the Portuguefe, to make th^ mil^n; leem^^n^^ e- 

deavoured to place in the ftongeft light 
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i ■ o» the •dvantage, roduco4 theft 

. 1^4*JM importim 0 tKoUt who behev^ 

hitf of 'e^hatever moment it 

jU^« IteU appear uncon?inci»g» or 

^bich, however* aremef 
Jbejl^l^ jMepnes p^l^aps, more juiUy chai|tt« 



fibertiea have be«»i taken, 
4,$,jiiKi4,let the juUicioui> pm of maiK 

‘ ^ f. 

jWthJOBgr the nanatlottinto a 
\kn1^ ne ineataa n trao^atinh «Mt an t^home, in wi^eh 


Inihletraofladha^^ 
vrf[w^<yjtdlhft< b^ ^ £u be 
kind pardon or cpdertnii |tlie% i > 'j 

In the ftrft 
narrow coittpds*. 

whether every thing dtthaf wfidf^or eniantMig Iw t|ie’'com^isir ia Mt 

qualified to deiemime. 

lo the aeennnt of itbjnfitala* and the continnatido* the anthom been fbSowed 
with more eacaftpeis* and »$ mw pafiagea appeared cither bdlgnlficaAt nr cedtonea few 
have been chher diomhiisd or on^ed. 

I’he diir^l^tlons *^re tbeoo^y parr in which an exn^tranAatlcn haa been attempted, 
anti even in ^oft, ahibafb ere fotnetiuun given inftead of literal quotations* par* 
ticularl^ m the fidl, Pftd Ibniekitnes othor parts have been contraded. 

Sevcrdl menias^'and let^nt, wluch are pitiiirod at the cud of the ^Setuuios$ to 
focure (he cred^tpt #cJ[bnfis;ot^ narradve, are entirely loft out. 

it omkieffion, whoever llam compare this attempt widb the 

ongin^ lx lie taw no prooft of hand or par^tf, will candidly overlook any 
tail utd ^ |ht%tlebahi 



A. VOXAOB m ABVSSmrA. 

y 

It L •-<*> 3 TSo Orrhfit aftfr fume D^u&iet at Gaa. If ch^sn for the 
^ JSthitp^ pie Bttt ^ th^ aw&s went by ZMcu The Juthor 

m the ijf (lUr#|pttnr> ^ 

KE0 InMaivK tfiaa* hi the &im'> fleet with the Count Vldiguctta, nu 
had i% viceroy fQjfp* of the Indies, then \4cani by the 

Ajlpltih whole unfttcceiMul voyage in the forcgoiii), v^a'^ had 

Tflim,h|fe of Onanist, which being by the imfcaniagt. t>i that llact 
lethlld llFsa^hi'y' ftir ha defence, was taken hy d^e PerfiatiS aiul 

.thh wage mmw vc^ profperous wc were mathcr am< 

' with bad w(>ather, dll we doubled 

tmaduo^nfiicli >» the Periiau GuK. ^ncr 'etalrcn bj the 
B a *hf 
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the Cape of Good Hope, which was about the end of may. Here mts* 

fortunes: thefe coafts are remarkable for the many (hipwrecks th<?Poit^nefe have 
inffered. The lea is for the moil part rough, and the winds tempeftuons; we had 
here our rigging fomewhat damaged by, a worm of lightnbg, which When we had 
repiKred, we failed forward to Mofambique*, where w«j were to ftay fome time. 
When we came near that clbaft,^d began to rejoice at the proiped: of eafe and 
refrelhment, we were, on the fudden, akrmed wth 'the fight of a fquadron of (hips, 
of what nation we could not at firft dj(lingu*ni, iiut foon difcovered that they were three 
En^lilh and three Dutch, and were preparing to attack us. I (halt no?' trouble the 
reader with the jJarticulars of this in which though the Englifh commander ran 
himfeff a ground, we lofl three of our {hips, an^ with great difSfculty efcaped with the 
jeft iiito the port of Mofambique. * 

This place was able to afford us little confolation in our uneafy circumffances; the 
arrival of our company almofi caufed a fcarcity of provilions. The heat in the day is 
intolerable, and the dews in the night fo unwholefome that ir is almoft certain death 
to go out with ones head uncovered. Nothing can .be ajlronger proof of the malig¬ 
nant quality of the air, than that the nift will immediately corrode both the iron and 
brafs, if they arc not carefully covered with ftraw. We fiaid however in this place 
from the latter end of July to the beginning of September, "when having provided our- 
felves with other veflels, wc fet out for Cochimf, and landed there after a very hazard¬ 
ous and difficult paffage, made fo partly by the currents and ftorms which feparated us 
from each other, and partly by continual apprehenfions of the Englifh* and Dutch, 
who were cruifing for us in the Indian feas. Here the viceroy and his comffeny were 
received with fo much ceremony, as was rather troublefome thtfh pleafing to us who 
were fatigued with the labours of the paffage; and having ftaid here fome time, that 
the gentlemen who attended the viceroy to Goa J, might fit outltheir veffels, we fet fail, 
and after having been detained fame time at fea, by calms and contrary winds, and 
fomewhat harralfed by the Englifh and Dutch, who were now encreafed to eleven 
ffiips of war, arrived at Goa, oir Saturday the i6th of December, and the viceroy 
made his entry with great magnificence. 

I lived here above a year, and completed my ftudics in divinity ; in which time fome 
letters were received from the fathers in ^Ethiopia, with an account that Sultan Segued, 
Emperor of Abyffinia, w'as converted to the church of Rome, that many of his fub- 
jefts had followed his exainpic, and that there was a greal: want of iniffiouarics to im¬ 
prove thefe profperous beginnings. Every body was very defirous of feconding the 
zeal of our fathers, and of lending them the affiftance they requefted ; to which we 
were the more encouraged, becaufe the emperor’s letters informed our provincial that 
we might (^liiy enter his dominions by the way of Dancala§, but uniiappiiy, the 
fccretary wrote Zeila |{ for Dancala, which coft two of our fathers their livesr. 

* ■ * H 

* Mofambique, a riry of Zanqtiebar, on the coad of Africa, in an i|land near the contincoS, at the . 
moutb of a river of tbe fame name, wliicli there falls into the A^thiopic fea. 

f A city of Afia in the Ball Indies in the promontory of Malabar, a bifhoprick under the Archbrihop 
of Goa, built by the Porlnguefe 1111503, , . ^ 

^ Goa, a ri’y of 'Afia, in the kingdom of Decan, in the pminfula on this fid? the Indtts, In. C imall 
iihnd to'.vaids 11,e month of the river Mandova, on the ihores of the promontory t}f Cuneaa, Oii the tceft 
fitore of the Cape of Malabar. ' . . ’ 

^ Dancala, a city of Africa in the Upper iEthiopia, upon the river Nile, in the trad of Nubia, of 
which it is the capital. 

y Ziila, acily in tlie kingdom of Adel; in Africa, at the mouth of themed Sea, upon the of a 

aiver of the fame name, over again.! Adel. 

Wc 
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We nj^i^i^fcowever, notwfithftandii^ the aCurances gi^nen us by the emperor, fuf- 
ficientlya|J|«^^ which we were expofed to in this expedition, whether 

we w^ fay fea .or land. • By fea, we foreiaw the hazard we run of Falling into the^ 
hands of the 'J’arfcs* amongft whom wc (hould lofe, if not our lives, at, leaft our 
liberty, and be for ever presented from reaching the court of jEthiopia. Upon this 
cpnlideratioo, our Tuperiors divided the eight Jefuits «hofeR for this miflion into two 
companies. Four they fent^yfea, aiid fouwbylandj I was of the latter number. 
I'he fotir firJl were the more fortunate, ^wh<i thoug^h they were detained fomc time by 
the'Furkifo baft'a, were difmided at tbe.requeit of me emperor, who lent him a zeura, 
or wild-aTs, a creature of large fize, and admirable beauty. * • • 

As for us, who werc^o go by Zeila, we had fttll greater diiBculties to ftruggle v?ith 
we were entirely ftraitgcrs to the waysVe were to take, to the manners, and even to ^ 
the names of the nations through which we ware to pafs. Our chief defire was to 
difeover fome new road by which we might avoid having any thing to do with the 
l urks. Among great numbers whom we confulted on this occafion, we were 
informed by fome that we might go through Melinda *. Thefc men painted that 
hideous wildernefs in charming colours, told us that we (hould find a country watered 
witli navigable rivers, and inhabited by a people that would ciihcr inform us of the 
V ay, or accompany us in if. Thefe reports charmed us, becaufe they flattered our 
defires} but our fuperiors finding nothing in all this talk that could be depended on, 
were in fufpenfe, whai directions to give us, till my companion and 1 upon this reflec¬ 
tion, that fmce*aU the ways were equally new to us, we had nothing to do, but to 
refign our Jtdves to the Providence of God, alked and obtained the penniflion of our 
fuperiors to attempt the*road through Melinda. So of we who went by land, tu o took 
the way of Zeila, and my companion and J, that of Melinda. 

Thofe who were app&inted for Zeila embarked in a vcflel that was gohig to 
Caxnme t, where they were well received by the King, anti accommodated witii a ihip, 
to carry them to Zeila, they were there treated b) the‘check with the jatne civility 
• w;liich they had met with at Caxume. But the King being haforinca iA their arrival, 
ordered them to be conveyed to his court at Auxa, to which place they were fcarce 
come, before they were thrown by the King’s command into a dark atI-1 diiinai dun¬ 
geon, where there is hardly my I’.nt of erm-hy ‘hat was not excrciled upon them. Ute 

nvl .1 • 1 • I- I » • s » ft 



Abyflin nobility,, who provci.-. d at (he converfion of'their mafter, were p'.otUng a 
revolt j entertained an inveterate hatred againft the l\>rtugueic fur the tleath of iiis 
grandfather, who had been kilted in.uiy years befi»re, which ho fwore ilic blood of the 
Jefuits (hould repay. So alh r ihev (tad ianguifhed for fome time in prifon, their head:, 
were (truck o(F. - ’A fate which h.io been likewife our y'vn, ha^l God relerved ir. for 
longer labours! , 

Haykg provided every thing necefTary for our journey, fuch as •Vrabian hahirs, and 
red caps, calli^es, and other trifles to make prefents of to tite inhatiitanfs, and taking 
leave Qj[^our friends, as men going to a fpeedy death, for we were not ittflyifibie of the 


* Mtlhrid^. The ftatc of this country now ttiiicli changed; it is a IviDgdoni of j\frica upon tie coaft o{ 
ZanquijlMr, divided by the equator, with a city of the Ume natn.-, fulijcet to the IV.iiigudc, who havt 
{thoukh flw kmjf i» a Mahometan) churchef. for the cxtreife of re!igi "i. 

f CiixdtBV* b city (d Airica, a*id the i 
King uf. AbyOtottk 

dantrers 


capital oi the kiitgdom of Tigrcm.'ihoa in Abyffiaia, fahje.^1 to the 
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dangers we were likely- to encounter^ amongft homd defa^, impaf&ble.Bll^^auiB, «id 
borlorous nations; we left Goa on the !i6th day pf January ia ,th^ io a 

Portaguefe galfiot that was ordered to fet us afliore atP^^ * » wh^e vae kuB^G^ mthotu 
any difafter in eleven days together, with a young Abyffin, whom we made ufe ef as our 
in^preter. While we flayed here, we were given to underflmd that thofe who had 
been pleafed at Goa to mve us^dire^ons in relation to ofur joum^, had doi^ nothing 
but tell us lies. That the people were Cavage, that they j^iadinde^ began to treat with 
the Portuguefe, but it was only from fear, tli^t otherwife they were a barbarous nation, 
who finding themfelves too much crouded in. thdr own country, had ^'xtended tb'em> 
fdves to the fea(.fhore, ?hat they ravaged the country, and laid every thing waifte, where 
the}r«came, that they were man-eaters, and were on that account dreadful in all thofe 
parts. My companion and I bang undeedved by this terrible reladon,- thought it would 
be the higheft imprudence to expofe ourfelves both together to a death almofl certain 
and unprofitable, and agreed that I fhould go with our Abyifin and a Portuguefe to 
obferve the country; that if I fhould prove fo happy as to efcape bdng killed by the 
inhabitants, and to difeover a way, I fhould either return, or fend back the Abyflm or 
Portuguefe. Having fixed upon this, I hired a littfc bark to Jubo, a place about forty 
leagues difbnt from Pat^, on board which I put fome provifions, together with my 
facerdotal veflments, and all that was neceffary for faying mafs: in this veflel we 
reached the coafl, which we found inhabited by feveral ruitions: each nation is fubje£l to 
its own king, thefe petty monarchies are fo numerous, that 1 counted at leall ten ^ in lefs 
than four leagues. 

\ 

CHAP. II.— TAc Author lands: the Difficulty of his 'Journey. An Account of the 
Gaiks f and of the Author's Reception at the King's Tent; their nmnner of Swearing, 
andf letting Blood. The Author returns to the Indies, and fnds the Patriarch 
of Mthiopia. . 

ON this coafl we landed, with an intention of travelling on foot to Jubo, a journey 
of much greater length and difficulty than we imagined. We durfl not go from 
our bark, and therefore were obliged to a toilfome march along the windings of the 
fhore, fometimes clambering up rocks, and fometimes wading through the fands, fo 
that we werp every moment in the utmofl danger of falling from the one, or finking in 
the other. Our lodging was either in the rocks or on the fands, and even that incom¬ 
moded, by continual apprehenfions of being devoured by Hons and tigers. Amidfl all 
thefe calamities our provifions failed us; we had little hopes of a fupply, for we found 
neither villages, houfes, nor any trace of a human creature; and had miferably perifhed 
by tbirfl and hunger had we not met with fome fifhermen’s boats, who excbauiged their 
fifh for tobacco. 

Through all thefe fatigues we at length came to Jubo, a kingdom, of confiderable 
extent, fituated almofl under the line, and tributary to thp Portuguefe who;qiri^^ pa a 
trade here for ivoi^.and other commodities. This region fo abounds with ele^(^!tit||l8^i.|hat 
though the teeth of the male only are valuable, they load feveral fhips withiv^l^^yi^. 
All this coafi is much infefied with ravenous beafls, monkies and which 

lafl here arc fome feven feet in length, and thicker than an ordinary 
of this ferpent is found a flonc about the bignefs of an egg, refeiwktiig beifKiaf, and 


* Fate au ifle and town on the coaft of Zanquebar in Africa. 

e 
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of great efeacy, as it is faid; againft all kinds of poifon. I ftaid here fome time to 
inform myfelfMrhfther I might, by purfuing this road, reach Abyffinia; and could get 
no o^her. intelligence, but that two thoufand Oalles (the fame peopld who inhabited^ 
Melinda), had encamped about three leases fp>m Jubo; that they had been induced 
to fix in that place by the i^Ienty of provifions they fouikl there. Thefe Galles lay 
every thing where tliey come in ruin, putting all to theJFword without diftinaion of age 
or fex; whicli barbarities, th\ugh.thefr numbers are not great, have fpread the terror 
of them over all the country. They chufe atking, whom they call Lubo: every eighth 
year they carr^ their wives with them,, and expofe their children without any tender, 
nefs in the woods, it being prohibited on pain of death, to.take Jny care of thofe which 
are bom in the camp, -^'his is their way of living whm they are in arms, but after* 
Wards when they fdttle at home, thiy breed up their children. They feed u^n ^ 
raw cow*s flefli j when they kill a cow, they keep the blood to rub their bodies with, 
and wear the guts about their necks for ornaments, which they afterwards give to their 
wives. • 

Several of thefe Galles came to /ec me, and as it feemed, they had never beheld a 
white man before, they gazed on me with amazement; fo ftrong was their curiofity that 
they even pulled off my fhoes and ftockings, that they might be fatisfied whether all my 
body was of the fame colour with my face. 1 could remark, that after they had 
obferved me fome time, they difeovered fome averfion from a white; however, feeing 
me pull out handkea-chief, they alked me for it with a great deal of eagernefs; I cut 
it into fevQral pieces that I might fatisfy them all, and diffributed it nmongff them; they 
bound the?fi abi>ut their heads, but gave me to undcrltand that they fhould have liked 
them better if they had been red: after this we were foldom without their company, 
which gave occafion to an accident, which though it fecnicd to threaten fome danger at 
firft, turned afterwards to*our advantage. 

As thtfe people were continually tcazing us, our Portuguefe one day threatened in 
jeft to kill one of them. J’he black ran in the utmoft dread to feek his comrades, and 
\^e were in one moment almoft covered with Galles, we thought it the moft proper 
courfe to decline the firft impulfc of their fury, and retired into our houfe. Our retreat 
infpired them with courage, they redoubled their cries, and pofted ihemfelves on an 
eminence near at hand that overlooked us, there they infulted us by brandifhing their 
lances and daggers. We were fortunately not above a ftone’s caft fromihe fea, and 
could therefore have retreated to our bark had we found ourfelves reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, this made us not very folicitous about their menaces ; but finding thgt they 
continued to hover about our habitation, and being wearied with their clamours, we 
thought it might be a good expedient to fright them away by firing four mulkets 
towards them, in fuch a manner, that they might hear the bullets hifs about two feet 
over their heads. This had the effed we wiihed, the noife md fire of our arms ftruck 
them with fo imifch terror that they fell upon the ground, aiyl durft not for fome time 
fo inudi as lift up their heads, 'fhey forgot4pamediatc)y their natural temper, their 
ferocity and haugntinefs were foftened into milanefs and fubmifiion*; they afked pardon 
for thw, infolence, and we were ever after good friends. 

Afc^ our reconciliation we vifited each other frequently, and had fome converfation 
about the joiumey I hdd undertaken, and the defire 1 had of finding a new paffage into 
^thidpia. It was neceffary on this account to confult their lubo or king; 1 found 
him in a ftraw hut fomething larger than thofe of his fubjeds, furrounded by his 
courtiere who had each a ^ick in his hand, which is longer or fhorter according to 
the quality of the perfon admitted into the King’s prefencc. The ceremony made ufe 
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of at the receptbh of a ftraixger is fomewbat ; 'as loon as he ei^i^ ^1 the 

courtiers itrike him with thdr cudgd&till be godib^k to the doo!^; the amity the& | 
fubfiftit^g between us, did not fecore idh from diis uncoiMh reaction, irhich diey told 
me, up6n my demanding the Wafon of it, ws to Ihew thofe whom they treated with, 
that they were the braveft people in the world, and tha$ all other nadohs ought to 
bow down before them. I cotmnOt help reBe^ng on this occafioh, how imprudently 
i had trufted my life in the hands of men unacquainted vdth companion or civility, but 
» recollefting' at the fame time that the intent of my journey was fiich as might give me 
Iwp^s of t£j divine proteftion, I baniflied all thoughts but thofe of finding a way into 
Ethiopia. In thls4lidit it occurred to me, that thefe people, however barbarous, have 
fome oath which they keep with an inviolable ftriftnefs; the iSeft precaution therefore 
that I could ufe would be to bind them by this‘Oath to be true ,to J^eir,engagements;'* 
The manner of their fwearing is this; they fet a Iheep in the midft of metu^ .atl^d rub 
it over with butter, the heads of families who are the chief in the ^adon, jay their 
hands upon the head of the Iheep, and fwear to obferve their proraife, This oath 
fwhich thw never violate) they explain thus, the fteep is the mother of them who 
fwear, the nutter betokens the love between the mother and the children, and an oath 
taken on a mother’s head is facred. Upon the fecurity of this oath, I made them 
acquainted vdth my intention, an intention they told me it was impoifible to put in 
execudon. From the moment 1 left them, they fsud they could give me no affurance 
of either life or liberty, that they were perfeftly informed both of the roads and inha¬ 
bitants, that there were no fewer than nine nations between us and Abyflinia, who were 
always embroiled amongft themfelves, or at war with the Abylfins, and enjoyed no 
fecurity even in their own territories. We were non/ conviriced that our entei^ize 
was impraflicable, and that to hazard ourfelves amidft fo many infurmountable 
difficulties would be to tempt Providence; defpairing therefore that I fhould ever come 
this tvay to Abyflinia, I refolved to return back with my intelligence to my companion; 
whom I had left at I^te. ; ‘ , 

I caimot however leave this country without giving an account of their manner of 
falood-Ietdng, which I was led to the knowledge of by a violent fever, which threatened 
to put an end to my life smd travels together. The diftrefs 1 was in may eafily be 
imagined, being entirely deftitute of every thing necefiary. 1 had refolved to let my- 
felf blood, though I was altogether a firanger to the manner of doing it, and had no 
lancet: but my companions hearing of a furgeon of reptits^on in the place, went ind 
brough** him. I faw, with the utmofl; fuiprize, an old Moor entor my chambn*, with 
a kind of fmall dagger, all over rufiy, and a mallet in his hand, and three cups of 
horn, about half a foot long. I ilarted, and aiked what he wanted ? He told me, to 
bleed me; and when I had given him leave, uncovering my fide, applied one of his 
horn cupsj which he fiopped with chewed paper, and by that means made it ftick iaft, 
in the fame mannei> he fixed on^the other two, and fell to lharpenin'g'his mftrument, 
afifurihg me that he would give me no||ttin. He rhen took off his cups, ^ 

each place a ftroke with his poignard, ^ich was followed by a ftrem of He 

applied his cups feveral times, and every time ftruck his lancet info the fimtoj^lace } 
having drawn away a large quantity of blood, he healed the orifices with thr^ fomps 
of tallow. I know not whether to attribute ray cure to bleedihg, or feair, but I 
had from that time no rkum of my fever- « i f- 

When I canie to Fat^, in hopes of meeting with my afibciate, I fouM that be 
gone to Mombaza, in hopes of receiving information: he was fopi^ undeedved t|ian 
£ and «e mimt the place where we parted m « few days ^ and foon afterwards "idt 

« PatS 
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'Pate to to the !ndiel, and 'in nioe-and-twenty days arrived at the fiimous 

fortrefs of Diou *>* We were told, at this pl 9 ce» that Alfonfo Mendes, patriarch of 
Ethiopia, was arrived at Goa/rom Lifboh. He wrote to us, to defire that we would, 
wait for him at Diou, In order to embark there^fpr the jRed Sea; but bebg mformed 

by us that no opportunities of going thither were to Jhe eXpeded at Elion, it waf^at 

length determined that wc*lhould tneet at Bazaim; it wae no eafy mattei* for me to 
find means of going to Baalim., However, jifter a very uneafy v6yage, in which we 
were often in danger of being dafh , J again^ the rock§, or thrown upon the fands by 
tho rapidity oi the current, and fulfered the utmoff diftrefs for want of water, I landed 
at Daman t, a place about tu'enty leagues diflant. from Bazaim! Hero I hired a cafte 
and four boys to carr^? me to Baraim : thefe catres are a kind of travelling couches, 
in which you may eghcr lie or fit, vylfich the boys, wjhofe bufinefs is the lame with . 
that of chairmen in our country, fupport upon their llioulders by two poles, and 
carry a paffenger at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles a day. Here we at length 
found the patriaivlj, with three more priefts, like us, defigned for the million of 
ilMhiopia. We woit back to Daman, and from thence to Diou, where we arrived in 
a Ihort time. * * , 


CHAP. Hi. The Author embarks with the Patriarchy rtarrowly efcapes Shipwreck near 
the )Jlc of Socotoru ; enters the Arabian GutL and the Red Sea. Some Account of 
the Coaji rfjhe RciPSca. 

THE pgtriarch having^ met with many obflacles and difappointments in his returrv 
to AbyfFinia, grew impatient ol being lo long abfent from his church. Lopo Gomez 
d Abrevi had made him an oft’er at Baxuim of fitting out three fliips at his own ex¬ 
pence, provided a commiflion could be procured him to cruize in the Red Sea. This 
prbpofal was accepted by the patriarch, and a commiflion granted by the viceroy. 
While w'e were at Diou, wailing for thefe veffels, wc received advice from ./Ethiopia, 
that the Emperor, unwilling to expofe the patriarch to any hazard, thought Dagher, 
a port in the mouth of the Red Sea, belonging to a prince dependent on the Abylllns, 
a place of the greateft fecurity to land at, having already written to that prince, to give 
him fafe palTage through his dominions. We met here with new delays; the fleet 
that was to tranfport us did not appear, the patriarch loft all patience, and his zeal fd 
much aflefted the commander at Diou, that he undertook to equip a veflel for us, and 
pulhed the work forward with the utmoft diligence. At length, the long eigpeaed 
mips entered the port, wc were overjoyed, we were tranfported, and prepared to go 
on board. Many pirfons at Diou, feeing the veffels fo well fitted out, defired lea^ 
to go this voyage along with us, imagining they had an excellent opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring both wealth and honour. We committed hoiVever one great error’in fetting 
out; for having <;quipped our (hips for privateering, and ^^ken »o merchandize on 
board, we could not touch at any of the ports of the Red Sea. The patriarch, imoa- 
8*^*'®* leave in the moft tender'manner of the govvnor and his o h vr 
friends, recommended our voyage to the Blcffed Virgin, and in the field, before we 
went on Ihipboard, made a fliort exhortation, fo moving and pathetic, slt^it it touched 
the hearts of all who heard it. In the evening we went on board, ani early the next 
mornmg„bem|the 3 dof April 1625, we fet fail. 


VOL. XV. 
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and t'>wn at the mouth of the ’•iver Indus, 
t Daman, a yort upon the coaft of the Gulf of Cambaya. 


After 
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After foine days, we difcovered about noon the ifland Socotora •, wliere* ws pn>- 

E ofed to touch. The iky was bright, and the wind fair, nor had wn the leaft apprc- 
enfion of the danger into which we were falling, but with the utmoft carcleflnefs and 
jollity held on our courfe. At night, when our tailors, efpecially the Moors, were in 
a profound fleep, (for the Mahometans, believing every thing forewritten in the de¬ 
crees of God, and not alterable ^by any human means, refign themfelvcs entirely to 
Providence) our veffel ran aground upon a fandrbank at/he entrance of the harbour. 
We got her off, with the utinoff diiliculty, and nothing l^t a miracle could have pre- 
ferved us. We ran along afterwards by the fide of the ifland, but weijc entertained 
with no other profpc6k than of a mountainous country, and of rocks that jutted 
out over the fea, and feemed'ready to fall into it. In the afte^ioon, putting into the 
moft convenient ports of the ifland, we came to anchor; very piucH to the ainaze- 
' ment and terror of the inhabitants, who were not ui'ed to fee any Portuguefe Ihips 
upon their coafts, and w'ere therefore under a great conilernatlon at finding them even 
in their ports. ^ Some ran for ftcurity to the mountains, otliers took up arms to op- 
pofe our lathing, but were foon reconciled to us, and brought us tow!:;, fifli, and 
flieep, in exchange for India callicoes, on which they fet-a great value. We left this 
ifland early the next morning, and foon came in fight of C.ape Gardafui, fo celcbr;xted 
heretofore under the name of the Cape of Spices, either becaufe great quantities were 
then found there, or from its neiglibourhood to Arabia the Happy, even at this 
day famous for its fragrant produdls. It is properly at this Cape_^(ihe moft caftorn part 
of Africa) that the Gulf of Arabia begins, wmich at Babelinandel iofesits name, and is 
called the Red Sea. Here, though the weather was calm, we found the fea To rough, 
that we were toffed as in a high wind for two nights ; whether jbis violent agitation of 
the water proceeded from the narrownefs of the ftrait, or from the fury of the late 
itorm, I know not, whatever was the caule, we fufl'ered all the hardffiips of a tempeft. 
We continued our coaft towards the Red Sea, meeting with nothing in our paffage but 
a gelve, or kind of boat, made of thin boards, fewed together, with no other fail than 
a mat. We gave her chale, in liopes of being informed by the crew, whether there 
were any Arabian veffel,s. at the mouth of the ftrait; but the Moors, who all cntertaiiS 
difmal apprehenfions of the Franks, plied their oars and fail with the utmoft diligence, 
apd as foon as they reached land, quitted their boat, and fcoured to the mountains. 
We faw them make iignals from thence, and imagining they would come to a parley, 
fent out our boat with two failors and an Abylfin, putting fliips off' from the Ihore, 
to fet them free from any fufpidon of danger in coming down. All this was to no 
purpofe, they could not be drawn from the mountain, and our men had orders not to 
go on fliore, fo they were obliged to return without information. Soon after we dif¬ 
covered the ifle of Babclmandel, which gives name to the ftrait fo called, and parts the 
fea that furrounds it into two cbabnels, that on the fide of Arabia is not above a quarter 
of a league in breadth, and through this pafs almoft all the veffels that .trade to or from 
the Red Sea. The otheri on the fide of AEthiopia, though much larger, i$ more dan- 
gCT^us, by reafon of the fliallows, whieh make it neceffar^ for a ihip, thoughT of no 
great burthen, to pats very near ifland, where the channel is deeper and le& em- 
barraffed. This paffage is never made ufe of but by thofe who would avtffd nieetii^ 
with the Turks who are ftationeffon the coaft of Arabia, it this reafoa that 

we chofe it. We paffed it in the night, and entered that fea, fo renowned many 
accounts in hiftory, both facred and proftuie. 

* Socotora, ao illanil near the inoudi of the Streigbts of Babelfflandid. 

fa 
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In our*ddcription of this famous fea, an account of which may Juftly be expeded in 
this place, it is ftioft convenient to begin with the coaft of Arabia, on which part at 
■twelve leagues from the moijth ftands the city of Moca, a place of coflfid^ble trade. 
Forty leagues farther is the Iflc of Camaram, whofe inhalMtants are annoyed with little 
ferpemts, which they call bafililks, which, though very poifoiious, and deadly, do not, 
as the ancients ha^fc told us* kill with thew eyes, or,.if they have fo fatal a power, it 
is not at lead in this place, 'h Sailing ninety leagues farther, you fee the noted port of 
Jodda, where tiie pilgrims that go to Me^ca and Medina, uitlade thofe rich prefents 
w'ftich the of clifFeront princes is eyery day accumulating at the tomb of Mahomet. 
I’he commerce of thi.s place, and the number oHiierchants thaft refort,thither from «1! 
parts of the world arwabove defeription, and fo richly laden are the fhips that come 
hither, that when the Indians would eSiprefs a thing of incftimable price, they fay,7l // 
of greater valve than a JIolp of Jodda. An hundred and eighteen leagues from thence * 
lies Toro, and near it the ruins of an ancient monadery. This is the place, if the 
report cd the inhabitants deferves any credit, where the Ifraelites mirapuloully pafTcd 
vhn-ugh the Red Sea on dry land ; and there is forae reafon for imagining the tradition 
not ill grounded, for the lea is h*ere only three leagues in breadth. All the ground 
about ’loro is barren for want of water, which is only to be found at a confiderable 
didance, in one fountain, which flows out of the n(.*ighbouring mountains, at the foot 
of which there are dill twelve palm-trees. Near Toro are I'evcral wells which, asThe 
Arabs tell us, were dug by the order o/Mofes, to quiet the clamours of the thirfty 
Ifraelites. S6ez lies in the bottom of the Gulf, three leagues from 'loro, once a place 
of note, how reduced, under the Turks, to an inconfiderable village, where the 
miferable inhabitatus are forced to fetch water at three leagues didance. The ancient 
Kings of Kgypt conveyed the waters of the Nile to this place by an ardiictal canal, now 
fo choked with fand, Ui-tt there are fcarce any marks remaining of fo noble and bene* 
ficial a W'ork. 

The fird place to be met with in travelling along \he coad of Africa is Rondelo, 
fltuate over againd Toro, and celebrated for the fame miraculous palfage. Forty-five 
fcagues from thence is Cocir. Here ends that long chain of mountains that readh^ 
from this place even to the entrance of the Red Sea. In this prodigious ridge, which 
extends three hundred leagues, roinctimos approaching near the fca, and iometimes 
running far up into the land, there is only one opening, through which all that mer- 
chandife is conveyed, which is embarked at Rifa, and from thence didributed through 
all the Ead. Thefe*mountains, as they are uncultivated, are in fome parts fliaded with 
large foreds, and in others dry and. bare. As they ai'c exceedingly high, all the feafons 
may be here found together, wht'n the dorms of winter beat on one fide, on the other 
is often aferene Iky and a bright lun-lhiae. The Nile runs here fo near the Ihore, that 
it might without much difficulty be turned through tlSs opening of the moantains into 
the Red Sea, a defign which many of the Emperors have thought of putting in exe¬ 
cution, and thereby making a communication be^yifeen the* Red Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but have been difeouraged either by the greatnefs of the ^xpence, or the fpar 
of laying great part of Egypt under water, for fome of that country lies lower than 
the feL . , 

Diltant from Rondelo an hundred and thirty leagues is the Ifle of Suaquem, where 
the Baflia of that country chufes his refidence, for the convemVmce of receiving the 
tribute with" greater exaftnefs, there being a large trade carried on here with the 
Abyffins. The Turks of Suaquem have gardens tm the firm hnd, not above a muflcet^ 
fbdt from the iiland, whidb fupply them with many excellent heibi and fruits, of which 
^ ^ c a *1 doubt 
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I doubt whether there be not a greater quantity on this fettle fpot, than on the whole 
coaft of Africa bcfides, from Melinda to Suez. For if we except the<dates which grow 
between Suez and Suaquem, the ground does not yield the lead produtl j all the 
iieceflaries df life, even water is wanting. Nothing can lupport itfelf in this region of 
barrenncls but ollriches, which devour “ftones, or any thing they meet with : they lay 
a gi*cat nuniber of eggs, part of which they break to feedr their ywung with. Thcfe 
fowls, of which I have I'oen many, arc very tamti, and w^n they arc purfued, flretch 
out their wings, and run with amazing fwiftnefs. As tlit|* have cloven-feet, ihcyforne- 
times ftrike up the Ibmcs when they run, which gave occation to the notion that they 
tlrjowftones at the hungers, a relation equally to be credited with thofc of their eating 
fire and digefling iron. '1 hofe feathers which are fo much valued grow under their 
winjjs: the flieli of tiicir eggs powdered is an ei cellent remedy for fore eyes. 

The burning wind fpe^hcii of in the facred writings, I take to be that which the 
natives term arur, and thc'Arabs uri, which blowing in the fpring, brings with it fo cx- 
ceflive an heat, that the whole country feems a burning oven; I'o that there is no tra¬ 
velling here in this dreadful fcafon, nor is this the only danger to which the unhappy 
palfeager is expofed in tfiefc uncomfortable regions. - There blows in the months June, 
July, and Auguft, another wind, which raifes mountains of fand and carries them 
through the air: all that can be done in this cafe is when a cloud of land rifes, to mark 
where it is likely to fall, and to retire as far off as poflibic; but it is very ufual for men 
to be taken unexpectedly, and fmothered in the dull. One day I found the body {)f 
a Chriltian, whom I knew, upon the fand ; he had doubtlefs been chj>kcd by tliefe 
winds. I recommended his foul to the Divine Mercy and buried him. lle.feetaed to. 
have been fome time dead, yet the body had no ill ftrfeli. Thefe winds arc mofi. 
deftruAive In Arabia the Dcfart. 

CHAP. IV. — The Author s ConjcBurc on the Nnme of the Red Sea. An Accotml of the 

Cccod-trce, 11c lands at Jlaylur. 

TO return to the defeription of the coaft : fixty leagues from Suaquem is an ifland 
called Mazna, only confiderablc for its ports, whicli make tlie Turks refidc upon it, 
though they are forced to keep three barks continually employed in fetching water,, 
which is not to be found nearer than at the dillance of twelve miles. Forty Ic'agucs 
from hence iS Dalacha, an illand where many pearls aredbund* but of fmall value. 
The next place is Baylur, forty leagues from Dalacha, and ftvclve from Babel- . 
mandel. * 

There are few things upon which a greater variety of conjcflurcs has been offered, 
than upon the reafons that induced the antients to diftinguifh this gulf, which fcparales 
Afia from Africa, by the name of>the Red Sea, an appellation that has almoft univer- 
fally obtained in all languages. Some aflirm that the torrents, which fall after great 
rains from the mountains, walh down fuch> a quantity of red fand as gives a tin^furc to 
the water j others tell us, that the fun beams being reverberated from the red rocks, 
give the fea, on which they ftnke, the appearance of that colour. Neither of thefe 
accounts are fatisfactory, the coafts are lb fcorched by the heat that they arc rather black 
than red; nor is the colour of this l?fa much altered by the winds qr rains. The notion 
generally received is, that the coral found in fuch quantities at the bottom of" the fea, 
might communicate this colour to the water ; an account merely chimerical. Coral is 
not to be found in all, parts of this gulf, and red coral in very few. Nor does this water 
In fa^ differ from that of other Teas. The patriarch and I have frequently amufed 

7 ourfelves 
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oorfelves with making obferVations, and could never difcover any reShefs. but in the 
fhallows, where a kind of weed grew which they call gouefmon, which rednefs difap- 
peared as foon as we pluckcd\ip the plant. It is obfervable that St. Jerome, confining- 
himfelf to the Hebrew, calls this fea Jamluf. Jam in that language fignifics fea, and fuf 
is the name of a plant in igthiopia, from which the Abyffins extrad a beautiful crim- 
fon; wlieiher this te the fame with the gouefmon, I kitow ftot, but am of opinion that 
the herb gives to this fea both the colour aiid the name. 

The vcfiels mofl ufed in the Red Sag, though ,fhips of all fixes may be met with 
there, arc gel^es, of which fonie mention hath been made alreaijy; tbefo are the moje 
convenient, becaufc they w'ill not fplit, if thrown upon banks, or againft rocks. Thefe 
gelvcs have given occnlifm to the report that out of the cocoa-troe alone, a Ihip majTbe 
built, fitted out with tnall, fails, and cordage, and vidfualled with bread, water, wine, ' 
fugar, vinegar, and oil. All this indeed cannot be done out of one tree, but may ouf 
of feveral of the fame kind. They faw the trunk into planks, and few them together 
with thread which they fpin out of the barki and which they twift for the cables j the 
leaves Hitched together make.ihc fails. This boat thus equipped may be fUmilhed with 
all ncccllarics from the fame tree. There is not a mouth in which the cocoa does not 
produce a bunch of nuts, from twenty to fifty. At firft fprouts out a kind of feed or 
c ijifula, of a Ihapo not unlike the fcabbard of a feimetar, which they cut, and place a 
vellel under, to receive the liquor that drops from it; this drink is called foro, and is 
clear, plealiint^ and luxirifliing. If it be boiled, it grows hard, and makes a kind of 
fugar much valued in the Indies j diftil this liquor and you have a ftrong-water, of 
which is made exet ilei’t vinegar. All thefe different proauQis are afforded before the 
nut is fortned, and vvhHe it is green it contains a delicious cooling water; with thefe 
nuts they flore their gelves, and it is the only provifion of water which is made in this 
country. The I'econd Ixirk which contains the water is f j tender that they eat it. 
When this fruit arrives to pcrfetl inaturity, they eiihet; pound the kernel into meal, 
and make ctikes of it, or draw an oil fnnnit of a fine feent and taftc, and of great ufe 
in mctlicir.c ; fo that what is reported of the different products of this wonderful tree, 
is neither falfe nor incredible. 

It. is time we flioultl t;'m( now to the relation of our voyage. Having happily paft 
the ftraits at the euii anto of the Red Sea, we purfueJ our courfe, keeping as near the 
fhore as we could, without any fartlicr appreheufions of the Turks. We Were however 
under fome concern that \vc were t.niirely ignorant in what part of the coafl: to find 
Baylur, a port where we propofed landing, and fo little known, that our pilots, who 
had made many voyages in this fc.t, could give us no account of it. Wc were m hopes 
of information from the filherrncn, but found that as foon as we came near, they fled 
from.us in the greateft coiiftcrnation ; no fignals of p^cc or friendfhip could prev^l 
on them to flay, they either durflno!, truft, or did not undeifland us. We plied along 
the coaft in this*vfneertainty two days, till on the firftiif Maroh having doubled a point 
of land, which came out a great way into the fea, we found ourfelves in the middle of 
a fair large bay, which many reafuns induced us to think was Bayfhr; that we might 
be farther affured we font our Abyffm on lliorc, who returning next morning con¬ 
firmed our opinion. -It would not be eafy to determine whether our arrival gave us 
greater joy, or the inhubitaats greater apprehenfions, for w'e could difeern a continual 
tumult in the land, and took notice that the crew's of fome barks that lay in the har¬ 
bour were unlading with all pofliblc diligence, to prevent the cargo from failing into 
our hands, very much indt;;>d to the difl'atisfadion of many of our foldiei’s, who having 
engaged in this expedition with no other view than of filling their pockets, were, before 

the 
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the return of our Abyffia, for treating them like enemies, and taking them as a lawful 
prize. We w^re willing to be affured of a good reception in this jibrt, the patriarch 
therefore fent me to treat with them. I drefied rnyfelklike a merchant, and in that 
habit received the four captams of gclxes which the chec font to coniplimi.nt me, and. 
ordered to Hay as hoHagcs, whom I fent back, that I might gain upf)n th< ir affcdions 
by the confidence I placed m their fmeerity ; this had fo good an effecY, that the chec, 
who was tranfported with the account t^ie dflicel’s gave of tin; civilities iliey had been 
treated with, came in an hour to yifit mo, btinging wjfh him a Portugutfi, whom I 
had fent afliore as a fccurity for his return. IIo infonntd me, that the Sing his mailer 
wks encamped .not far oft', and that a chcc who was then in the company wis jufla) rived 
from thence, and had feen the Emperor of ihthiopia's letters iit-our favour; I was tlien 
convinced that we might land without fcruple, and to give the patriarch notice of it, 
ordered a volley of our mufleets to be fired, which was anfv. ered by the cannon of titc 
two/hips, that lay at a diftance, for fear of giving the Moors any caufe of fufpiciem by 
their approach. The chec and his attendants, titsiugh 1 had given them notice that wa; 
were going to let off our guns in honour of the Kingtlyeir nrafter, could not forbt ar 
trembling at the fire and noife. I’hey left us fooit after, atid next morniitg we landed 
our baggage, confiding chiefly of the patriarch’s Iibrui 7 , feme oiaiaments for the 
cliurch, fome images, and fome pieces of calico, wdiich were of the fame ufe a.s 
money. Moft of the foldiers and failors were defirous of going with us, fume from 
real principles of piety, and a defire of /.haring the labours and merits of the mi/fion, 
others upon motives very different, the hopes of raifmg a fortune. To “have taken all 
who offered ihemfelves would have been an injury to iheowncrs of the fliips, by ren¬ 
dering them unable to continue their voyage, we therefore accepted only of a few. 


GHAP. V. — n Account of Dancali. The Conduct of Chcc Furt, The Author wounded. 
They arrive at the Court of\hc King of Dancali. A Defeription of his Pavilion^ and 
the Reception they met with. 

OUR goods were no fooncr landed, than we were furrounded with a crowd of 
officers, ail gaping for prefents ; wc were forced to gratify their avarice by opening our 
bales, and diftributing among them fome pieces of calico. What we gave to the chcc 
might be woVth about a pi/lole, and the reft in proportion.* 

The kingdom of Dancali, to which this belongs, is barren, and thinly peopled, the 
King is tributary to the Emperor of Aby/finia, and very faithful to his fovereign. The 
emperor had not only written to him, but had fent a Moor and Portuguefe as his ambaf- 
fadors, to fecure us a kind reception ; thefe in their way to this prince had come through 
the countries of Chumo-Salamay and Senaa, the utmoft confines of AbyiOSinia, and had 
carried thither the Emperor’s orders concerning our paffage. . 

On Afeenfion Day we left Bay^iur, having procured fome qamels and affes carry 
our baggage. The firft day’s march was not above a league, and the others not much 
longer. Our guides performed their office very ill, being influenced, as we imagined, 
by the Chec Furt, an officer, whom, though unwilling, we were forced to take with 
us. This m/kn who might have brought us to the King m three days, led us out of the 
way through horrid defarts deftitute of water, or where what we found was fo foul, 
naufeous, and offenfive, that it excited a loathing and averfion which nothing but 
extreme neceflity could have overcome. 

Having travelled fome days, we were met by the King’s brother, to whom, by the 
advice of Chec Furt, whofe intent in ibllowing us was to fqueeze all he could from 
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us; we prefented feme pieces of Chinefe workmanfliip, fuch as cafes of boxes, a 
ftandifh, and foraa earthen ware, together with feveral pieces of painted calico, which 
were fo much more agreeable^ that he defired fome other pieces infteadbf our Chinefe^ 
curiofities; we willingly made the exchange. Yet fome time afterwards he alked again 
for thofe Chinefe goods which he had returneef us, nor w'as it in our power to refufe 
them. I was here 4n dange^ of lofmg my *Ue by a coinpUtpent which the E-*orfuguefe 
paid the prince of a difeharge of twel\ie muHcets j one being unlkilfully charged too 
high, flew out of the foldierA hand, and falling againll my leg, wounded it very 
much; we bad no furgeon witn us, fo that all I could do' was to bind it hard with 
fome cloth. 4 was obliged by this accidfent to make ufe of the Chec Furl’s horfe, whioii 
was the greateft fervice ji»'e received from him in all our journey. 

When we came wijhin two leagues and an half of the King*s court, he fent rome 
meflengers with hk compliments, and five mules for the chief of our company. Our 
road lay through a wood, where we found the ground covered over with young locufts, 
a plague intolerably iilfliclive in a country fo barren of itfelf. We arriyed at length 
at the bank of a fmall river, near which the King ufually keeps his refidence, and 
found his palace at the foot of a Ihtle mountain. It confifted of about fix tents and 
twenty cabins, erected amongft fome thorns and wild trees, which afforded a flielier 
from the heat of the weather. • He received us the firft time in a cabin about a mulket 
foot dlilant from the reft, furniflicd out with a throne in the middle built of clay and 
ftoncs, and covered with tapeftry and two velvet culhions. Over againft him ftood 
his horfe with his faddlc and other funiiture hanging by him, for in this country, the 
maftcr and his horfe make ufe of the fame apartment, nor doth the King in this refped: 
allcft'more grandeur tiian his fubjeds. Wheti we entered, we feated ourfelves on 
the ground with our legs crofled; in imitation of the reft, whom wc found in the 
fame pofture. After we*had waited fome time, the King came in, attended by his 
domcftics and his officci*s. He held a fmall lance iu his hand, and was dreifed in 
a lilk robe, with a turban on his head, to which were fSftened fome nngs of very neat 
workmanfliip, which fell down upon his forehead. All kept filence for fome time, 
aird the King told us by his interpreter, that we were welcome to his dominions, that 
he had been informed wc were to come, by the Emperor his father, and that he con¬ 
doled the hardllilps we had umivigone at fea. He defired us not to be under any 
concern at finding ourfelves in a country fo diftant from our own, for thofe dominions 
were ours, and lie aiul the Emperor his father would give us all the proofs we could 
defire of the fincereft affeaion. Wt- returned him thanks for this promife of his favour, 
and after a Ihort converfation wem away. Immediately we were leazcd by thofe who 
brought us the mules, and demanded to be paid the hire of theta; and had advice 
given us at the fame time, that we fii<;uld get a prefent ready for the King. The Chec 
Furt, who was extremely ready t>i undertake any commiffion of this kind, wotild needs 
direft us in the affair, and told us, that our gifts ought to be of greater value, becaufe 
we had neglodted makingifan^ fuch offer at our firft ahdience* contrary to the cuftom 
of that country. By rhefe pretences he obliged us to make a pref|^*nt to the value of 
about twenty pounds, with which he feemed to be plcafed, and told us we had nothing 
to do but prepare to piakc our entry. 


CHAP. 
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2HAP. VI. — The King r^ufes their Prefent. The Authors Poldnefs, The Prcfent 
is afterwards accepted. The People are forbidden tf fell them Provifions. The 
Author remonf rates againji the Ufage. The King rcdrejfes it. 

Birr fuch was either the hatred or avarice of this man, fihat inftgad of doing us the 
good offices he pretended,* he rfdvifed the King to refufc our prefent, that Ite might 
draw from us fomething more valuable. « Whcnl attended the King in order to (ft’liver 
the prefents, after I had eatcufed the fmalinefe of theriC, as being, though unworthy 
hw acceptance, the lapgeft that our profeffior. of poverty, and diftahct? from our 
country, allowed us to make,' he examined them one by one v/ith a dilfatisfied look, 
and* told me that however he might be pleafed with our gooefintentions, he thought 
our prefent fuch as could not be offered to a King without ailroifting him j and made 
me a fign with his hand to withdraw, and take back what I had brought. I obeyed, 
telling him, tliat perhaps he might fend for it again w’ithout having fo much. The 
ChecKurt, whohad'been theoccafion of all this, coming to us afterWards, blamed us 
exceedingly for having offered fo little, and being told by us, that the prefent was 
picked out by himfelf, that wchad nothing better to give, and that what we had left 
would fcarcc defray the cxpences of our journey, he preffed us at leall to add 
fomething, but could prevail no farther than to perfuacle us to repeat our former 
offer, which the Kang was now pleafed to accept, though with no kinder countenance 
than before. 

Here we fpent our time and our provifions, without being able to procure; any more. 
The country indeed affords goats and honey, but nobody would fell us any, the King 
as I was fecrelly informed, having ftritSfly prohibited jt, w'ith a ‘view of forcing all we 
had from us. The patriarch fent me to cxpoftulate the matter with the King, w'hich I 
did in very warm terms, telling him, that we were affured by (he Emperor of a n;ccp- 
tion in this country far diflerc;,it from what we met with, wliich aflurances he had 
confirmed by his promife and the civilities we were entertained with.at out firft 
arrival j but that inftead of friends who would compalfionatc our miferies, and fupply 
our neceffuies, we found ourfelves in the midft of mortal enemies that wanted to 
deflroy us. 

The King who affe£ted to appear ignorant of the whole affair, demanded an account 
of the injuries 1 complained of, and told me that if any of his^fubjeds fhould dare to 
attempt our lives, it fhould coft him his own. We were not, replied I, in dangc- of 
being flubbed or poifoned, but are doomed to a more lingering and painful deaih Ijy 
that prohibition which obliges your fubjctls to deny us the neceffaries of life; il it be 
Your Highnefs's pleafure that we die here, we entreat that we may at lead be difpriiched 
quickly, and not condemned to longer torments. The King, (lartled at this difeourfe, 
denied that he had given any fuch orders, and was very imj^ortunate to know tlie 
author of our intelligence," but finding me determined not to difcover him, he fent me 
away with a^prpraife, that for the future we fhould be fumififed with every thing we 
wanted, and indeedHhat fame day we bought three goats for about a crown, and fbme 
hoiiey, and found oui’felves better treated than before. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Vll.-^'fhey obtain Leave, 'with feme Difficulty, to departs from Dancali, 

The Difficulties of their MafcL A Broil with the Moors, They arrive at the Plai» 

of Salt, • 

THIl^ ufage, wifli fome differences we had with a l^oor, made us very defirous of 
leaving this country, but we were, ftiH put off^ with one pretence or other, whenever 
we aiked leave to depart. Tir^ with ihefe delays, I applied inyfelf to his favourite 
miflifter, with»a promife of a large present i7 he could obtdn us an audience of leave; 
he came to us at night to agree upon the reward, and foon accompliflic^ all we defired* 
both getting us a persniffion to go out of the Tdngdom, and procuring us camels 
to carry our baggage and that of the Abyfiinian embaffadors who were ordered* to 
accompany us. 

We fet out from the kingdom of Dancali, on the fifteenth of June, having taken our 
leave of the King, who after many excufes for every thing that had happened, difmiffed 
us with a prefent of a cow, and fome provifions, defiring us to tell the Emperor of 
-/Ethiopia his father, that we had mit with kind treatment in his territories, a requeft 
which we did not at that time think it convenient to deny. 

Whatever we had fuffered hitherto, was nothing to the difficulties we were now 
entering upon, and which God had decreed us to undergo for the fake of Jefus Chrift. 
Our way now lay through a region fcarce paffable, and full of ferpents, which were 
continually creeping between our legs, we might have avoided them m the day, but 
being obliged, that we might avoid the exceffive heats, to take long marches in the 
night, we were every moment treading upon them. Nothing but a fignal interpofition 
of providence could have preferved us from being bitten by them, or perilhing either 
by wearinefs or thirft, for fometimes wc were a long time without water, and had nothing 
to fupport our ftrength in this fatigue but a little honey, and a fmall piece of cows’ flern 
dried in the fun. 'I'hus we travelled on for many days? fcarce allowing ourfelves any 
reft, till we came to a channel or hollow^ worn in the mountains by the winter torrents: 
hl’rc we found fome coolnefs, and good water, a blcffing we enjoyed for three days; 
down this channel all the winter runs a great river, which is dried up in the heats, or 
to fpeak more properly, hides itfeli underground. We walked along its fide fometimes 
feven or eight leagues without feeing any water, and then we found it rilizig our of 
the ground, at which places we never faded to drink as much as we couldj and fill our 
bottles. 

In our march, there fell out an unlucky accident, which however did not prove of 
tha bad confequence it might have done. The mafter of our camels was an, old 
Mahometan, who had conceived an opinion that it was an of merit to do us all the 
mifehief he .could ; and in purfuance of his notion, made it his chief employment, to 
fteal every thing he could lay hold on j his piety even tranfported Jffim fo for, that one 
morning he ftoTe and hid the cords of our tents, llie patriarch who faw him at the 
work, charged him with it,*and upon his denial, Ihewed him the end of the cord hang¬ 
ing from under the faddle of one of his camels. Upon this we went to feize them, 
but were oppofed by^him and the reft of the drivers, who fet themfelv.es in a pofture 
of oppofition with their daggers. Our foldicrs had recourfe to their muilcets, and four 
of them putting the mouths of their pieces to the heads of fome of the moft obftinate 
and turbulent, ftruck them with fuch a terror, that all the clamour was Hilled in an 
inftant; none received any hurt but the Moor who had been the occafion of the 
•tumult. He was knocked^down by one of our foldiefs, who had cut his throat, but 
VOL. XV. ^ n that 
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that the fathers prevented it: he then reftored the cords?,’ and was more tra&able ever 
after. In all ,niy dealings with the Moore, I have always difcovered in them an iH 
matured cowardice, which makes them infupportably infolent, if you (hew them the 
lead: refpcdl, and cafily reduced to i:cafonable terms, when you treat them with a 
high hand. g 

After a march of feme days/- wc came to an opening between‘the mountains, the 
only palTage out of Dancali into Abylfisia. riehveft feems to have made this place on 
purpofc for the repofe of weary rravoll-jrs,. who ln('?e exchange the tortures of 
parching third, burning fands, and a fultry climate, for the pleafures uf fttady trtes, 
iHe rcfrcflim-cnP of a clear dream, and the luxury of a cooling breeze. We arrived at 
thic happy place about noon, and the next day at evening left thofe fanning winds, and 
woods flourifliing with unfading verdure, for (he difmal barrennefs of the vad unin¬ 
habitable plains, from which Abyflinia is fupplied with fait. Thefe plains arc furrounded 
with high mountains, continually covered with thick clouds which the fun draws from 
the lakes tiiat ■ are here, from which the* water runs down into the plain, and is there 
congealed into fait. Nothing can be more curious, than to fee the channels and 
aquedufts that nature has formed in this hard rock, fo exafl: andof fuch admirable con¬ 
trivance, that they feem to be the w'ork of men. To this place caravans of Abyli^a 
are continually reforting, to carry fait into all parts of the empire, which they let a 
great value upon, and which in iheir country is of the fame ufc as money. The fuper- 
ftitious Abyflins imagine, that the cavities of the mountains are inhabited by evil fpirits 
which appear in different lliapcs, calling thofe that pafs, by their 'names as in a 
familiar acquaintance, who, if they go to them, are never fecn afterwards. U’his 
relation was confirmed by the Moorifli ofllcer who came with bs, who, as he faid, had 
lod a fervant in that manner: the man certainly fell into the hands of the Galles, 
who lurk in. thofe dark retreats, cut the throats of the merc'nants, and carry off their 
effcfls. 

The heat making it irnpoflible to travel through this plain in the day time, wc fet 
out in the evening, and in the night loft our way. It is very dangerous to go through 
this place, for there are no marks of the right road but feme heaps of fait, which wc 
could not fee. Our camel drivers getting together to confult o« this occafion, we 
fufpeded they had fome ill defign in hand, and got ready our weapons ; they per¬ 
ceived our apprehenfions, and fet ns at eafe by letting us know the rcafon of their 
confultaiion. Travelling hard all night, w'c found ourlclves next morning pad the 
plain;"but the road we were in was not more commodious, the points of the rocks 
pierced our feet; to encreafe our perplexities we were alarmed with the approach of 
an armed troop, which our fear immediately fuggeded to be the Gallos, who chi^y 
befet thefi? paffes of the mountains, wc put ourfelvcs on the defenfive, and expeffed them, 
whom upon «a more exafl examination, we found to be only a caravan of merchants 
come as ufual to fetch fad. 

C|IAP. VIII.—rZ>Vy lofc their Way, arc in continual Apprehenftons of the Galles* 
n They coine to Duan, and fettle in Abyjftnia, 

ABOUT nine the next monning we came to the end of this toilforae and rugged 

f )ath, where the way divided into two, yet both led to a well, the only one that was 
bund in our journey. A Moor with three others took the (horted, without direfling us 
to follow him; fo we marched forward.s we knew not whither, through woods and over 
rocks, without fleep or^tny other refrefhment: at noon the'next day we difcovered that 

8 , we 
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we were near the field of fait; Our afilidion and diftrefs is not to be expreffed; 
we were all fainting with heat and wearinefs, and two of the patriarch’s fervants, were 
upon the point of dying for wa^t of water. None of us had any but a Mfior, who could ^ 
not be prevailed upon to part with it, at Icfs than the weight in gold ; we got fome from 
him at laft, ;md endeavoured to revive the two fervants, while part ot us went to look for 
a guide that might put us in the right w’ay. The Moys who had arrived at the well, 
rightlyguefling that we were ioft,fent '»e of theif company to look for us, whom we heard 
flioutingin the woods, but durlhmake no anfwer, for fear of the Galles. At length he 
found us, and ajiidufted us to me reft, yve inftantly forgot 6ur paft calamities, and had 
lio other care th:m to recover the patriarch’s attendants. We difl nor give them a fuM 
draught at hrft, but poured in the water by drops,'to moiften their mouths and throats, 
which were extremcly^fwellcd; by this caution they were foon well. We then fell to 
eating and drinking, and though wc had nothing but our ordinary repaft of honey and 
dryed flefti, thougltt we never had regaled more plcafantly in our lives. 

Wc durft ant Itay long in this place, for fear of the Galles who lay their ambulhes 
more particularly near this well, by which all caravans muft neceflarily pafs. Our 
apprehenfions were very much cncreSfed by our fulpicion of the camel-drivers, who, as 
we^agined, had advertifed the Galles of our arrival. The fatigue we had already 
filled, did not prevent our continuing our march all night: at laft we entered a plain, 
where our drivers told us, wc might expect to be attacked by the Galles j nor was it 
long before our own eyes convinced us, that we were in great danger, for wc law as we 
went along, thodead bodies of a caravan who had been lately malTacred, a fight which 
fro/.e our blood, and filled us with pity and with horror. The fame fate was not far 
I'rom overtaking us, for 4 troop of Galles, who were detached in fearch of us, miffed us 
but an hour or two. We fpent the next night in the mountains, but when we fliould have 
let out in the mornmg, were obliged to a fierce difpute with the old Moor, who had not 
yet loft his iiK'lination to deilroy us; he would have had us taken a road, which was full 
of thofe people wc were fo much afraid of: at length findiri^ he could not prevail with us, 

, that we charged the goods upon him as belongmg to the Emperor, to whom he fliould 
betinfwerablc for the lofs of them, he confented, in a fullen way, to go with us. 

The defire of getting out of the reach of the Galles, made us prels forward with 
great expedition, and indeed, fear having entirely engrofled our minds, we were perhaps 
,lefs fenfible of all our labours and difficulties; fo violent an apprehenfion of ^ne danger, 
made us look on many others with unconcern; our pains at laft found fome mtermiffion 
at the foot of the mountains of Duan the frontier of Abyffinia which feparates from 
‘ the'Country of the Moors, through which we had travelled. 

Here we imagined we might repofe fecurely, a felicity we had long been ftrangers to. 
Here we began to rejoice at the concluficm of our lalmurs; the place was cool, and 
pleafant, the water excellent, and the birds melodious; fome of our company went into 
the wood to divert themfelves witli hearing the birds, and frightening the monkies, 
creatures fo cunning, that they would not ftir if a mafi came unarmed, but would run 
immediately when they faw a* gun. At this place our camel drivgfs left us, to go 
to the feaft of St. Michael, which the ^Ethiopians celebrate the fixteenth of June. 
perfuaded them however to leave us their camels and four of their company to take 
care of them. , 

We had not waited many days, before fome meffeng^rs came to us, with an aq^ount, 
that father Baradas, with the Emperor’s nephew, and many other perfons of diftinfbon, 
waited for us at fome diftance; we loaded our camels, and following the courfe of the 
river, came in fevea hours to the place we were dirked to halt at. Father Manuel 

x> a Baradas 
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Baradas and all the company, who had waited for us a confiderable time, on-the top of 
the mountain, came down which they faw our tents, ,and congratulated our arrival. It 
,is not eafy to ekprefs the benevolence and tendemefs with which they embraced us, and 
the concern they fliewed at feeing us worn away with hunger, labour, and wearinels, 
our deaths tattered, and our feet bloody. 

We left this place of interview the next day, and on the lift of June, arrived at 
Fremone the refidencc of the miffionariM, where we were welcomed by great numbers 
of catholics, both Portuguefe and Abydins, who fpared no endeavours to make us forget 
all we had fuffered in fo ha:^rdous u journey, undertakeii, with no other mleution, than 
ta condud them in thft way of faivation. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ABYSSINIA. 

CHAP. I. — The Hijiory of Ahyjftnia. An account of the Queen ef Sheba, and of Queen 

Candace, The Convcrfion of the Abyjfins. 

THE original of the Abyflins like that of all other nations, is obfeuro, and uncerl 
The tradition generally received, derives them from Cham the fon of Noah and they 
pretend, however improbably, that from his time till now, the legal fucceftion tijeir 
Kings, hath never been interrupted, and that the Supreme Powe’r hath always continued 
in the fame family. An authentic genealogy, traced up fo high, could not but be 
extremely curious j and with good real'on might the Ein|Serors of Abyflinia bnaft them- 
felves the moft illuftrious and ancient family in the world." But there are no real 
grounds for imagming that Providence has youchfafed them fo diftinguifliing a protec¬ 
tion, and from the wars with which this empire hath been fhaken in thefe latter ages, we 
may juftly believe, that like all others it has fuftered its revolutions, and that the hiftory 
of the Abyflins is corrupted with fables. This empire is known by the name of the 
kingdom of Prefter-John. For the Portuguefe having heard fuch wonderful relations 
of an ancient and famous Chriftian ftaie called by that name, in the Indies, imagined it 
fcould be none but this of Ethiopia. Many things c.oncurred to make them of this 
opinion: there was no Chriftian kingdom or ftate in the Indies, of which all was true 
which they heard of this land of Prefter-John : and there was none in the other parts of 
the world who was u Chriftian feparated from the catholick church, but what was 
known, except this kingdom of Aithiopia. It has therefore pafied for the kingdom of 
Prefter-John,* fince the time that it was difeovered by the Portuguefe in the reign of 
King Jo]^ the fecond. 

Tbe country is properly called Abyflinia, and the people term thenifclvcs Abyflins. 
Their hiftories count an hundred and fixty two reigns, from Cham to Faciladas or 
Bafilides j among which fomc women are remarkably celebrated. One of tjje moft 
renowned is the Queen of Sheba, mentioned in Scripture, whom the natives call 
blicaula or Mache^a, and in their tranflation of the gofpcl, Nagifta Azeb, which in their 
language is Queen of the fouth. They ftill ftiew the ruins of a city which appear^ to 
have been once of note, as the place where (he kept her court, and a villlige wluch from 
its beipg the place of her birth, they call the land of Saba. The Kings of ASthiopia 
draw their boafted pedigree from Minilech the fon of this Queen and Solomon, The 
other Queen, for whom they retain a great veneration, is Candace, whom they cal! 
Judith, and indeed if what they relate of her, could be prow;d, there never was, araongft 
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the moft ifluftrioos and iLneficent fovereigns, any to whom their country was more 
indebted, for it is faid, that ihe being converted by Inda her Eunuch whom St. Philip 
baptifed, prevjuled with her fut^'efts, to quit the worfliip of idols, and prdfefs the feith 
of Jefus Chrift. This opinion appears to me without any better foundation, than another 
of the converfion of the Aby 0 ins to the Jewifli rites, by the Queen of Sheba at her 
return from the couA ,of Solomon. They hpwever, whg patrpnife thefe traditions, give 
us very fpecious accounts of the zeal aud piety qf the Abyffins at their firft convCT^on. 
Many, they fay, abandoned all the pleafures a^d vanities of life for folitude, and religious 
auft(*rifies; othcars devoted thetwfelves tq'God in an'ecclefiaftical life; they who could 
not do thefe, fet apart their revenues for building churcljes, endowing chapels, and 
founding monafterics, and^ fpent their wealth in corny ornaments for the churches, and 
veffels for the alters. , It is true, that this people has a natural difpolition to goodneis, 
they are vcr\ liheral of their alms, they much frequent their churches, and are very 
Iludious to adorn them; they prad;ife fading and oth^ mortifications, and notwithftanding 
their fs^aration from the Roman church, and the corruptions which h^ve crept into 
their faith, yet retain in a great meafure the devout fervour of the primitive Chriftians. 
There never were greater hopes of uniting this people to the church of Rome, which 
thtp adherence to the Euiichian herefy has made very difficult, than in the time of 
Sultan Segued, who called us into his dominions in the year 1625, from whence we 
were expelled in 1634. As I have lived a long time in this country, and borne a fliare 
in all that has pafled, l.w'ill prefent the reader with a fliort account of what I have 
obfcrved, and ^ the revolution which forced us to abandon ^Ethiopia, and dedroyedall 
our hopes of reuniting this kingdom with the Roman chprch. 

The empire of Abyflinia hath been one of the larged which hidory gives us an 
account of: it extended formerly from the Red Sea to the kingdom of Congo, and 
from Egypt to the Indian*Sea. It is not long fince it contained forty provinces ; but 
is now not much bigger than all Spain, and confids but of five kingdoms, and fix pro¬ 
vinces, of which, part is entirely fubjedl to the Emperor* and part only pays him fome 
tribute, or acknowledgement of dcpendance, either voluntarily or by compulfion. 
Sdhie of thefe are of very large extent f the kingdoms of Tigre, Bagameder and 
Goiama, are as big as Portugal, v- bigger; Amharii and Damote are fomethiug lefe. 
The provinces are inhabited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Chridians; the lad is the 
reigning and cdablifhed religion, I’his diverfity of people and religion is the reafon 
that the kingdom in difl'erent parts is under different forms of government, and that 
their laws and cudoms arc extremely various. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Amhara are the mod civilized and polite; and 
next to them the natives of Tigre, or the true Abyffins. The red, except the Da- 
motes, the Gafates, and the Agaus. which approach fomewhat nearer to civility, are 
entirely rude arid barbarous. Among thefe nations the Gaiics, who fird; ali^tned the 
world in 1542,. have remarkably didinguiflit'd themleives, by th^ ravages they have 
committed, and the terror they have railed in this paft of j^frica. They neither fow 
their lands, nor improve them by any kind of culture; but, liviqg upon milk and 
flelh, encamp, like the Arabs, witliout any fettled habitation. They pradife no rites 
of worffiip, though diey believe, that in the regions above, there dwells a Bcing«that 
governs the world: whether by this Being they meai\,the fun or the Iky is*not known; 
or indeed, whether they have not fome conception "of the God (hat created^ them. 
This deity they call in their language Oul. In other matters they are yet more 
ignorant, and have fome cudoms fo contrary even to the laws of nature, as might 
almod afford reafon to doubt whether they are endued with, reafon. The cbrijdianity 
^ • profeffqd, 
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profefled by the Abyffins is fo corrupted with fuperftitfonsi errors, and h^refies, and 
fo mingled with ceremonies borrowed from the Jews, thk little befides the name of 
chriftianity is to be found here; and the thorns may^be faid to have choaked the 
grain. This proceeds in a great mitafure from the diverfity of religions which are 
tolerated there, either by negligence * or from motives of policy; and the fame caufe 
hath produced fuch various revolutions, revolts, and civil war^, within thcfe later 
agett, For thofe different fefts do not,eafily acknit^ of an union with each other, or a 
quiet fubjeftion to the fame monarch, '^he Abyffins cannot properly be faid to have 
dther cities or houfes ; they live either in tents, or it- cottages made of ftraw*and 
clay; for they very r&rely build with ftone. Their villages, or towms, confift of thefe 
lyits; yet even of fuch villages they have but few, becaufc tke grandees, the viceroys, 
and the Emperor hlmfelf are always in the camp, that they iqay be prepared, upon 
the moft fudden fummons, to go where the exigence of affairs demands their pre fence. 
And this precaution is no more than neceffary for a prince every year engaged cither 
in foreign wars, or inteftinc commotions. Thefe towns have each a governor, whom 
they call gadarc, over whom is the educ, or lieutenant, and both are accountable to 
■an officer called the afamacon, or mouth of the King; becaufe he receives the 
revenues, which he pays into the hands of the relatina-fala, or grand mailer of the 
houfchold : fometimes the Emperor creates a ratz, or viceroy, general over all the 
empire, who is fuperior to all his other officers. 

iEthiopia produces very near the fame kinds of provifions a^ Portugal; though, by 
the extreme lazinefs of the inhabitants, in a much lefs quantity: however, there are 
fome roots, herbs, and fruits, which grow there much better than in other places. 
What the ancients imagined of the torrid zone being uninhabitable, is fo far frotn 
being true, that this climate is very temperate: the heats, indeed, are exceffive in 
Congo and Monomotapa, but in Abyffinia they enjoy a perpetual fpriiig, more delicious 
and charming than that in our country. The blacks here are not ugly like thofe of 
the kingdoms I have fpoken of, but have better features, and are not without wit and 
delicacy; their apprehcnlinn is quick, and their juilgmcnt found. The heat of the 
fun, however it may contribute to their colour, is not the only reafon of it; there is 
fome peculiarity in the temper and conffitution of their bodies, fmee the fame men, 
tranfported into cooler climates, produce children very near as black as themfelves. 

They have here two harvefts in the year, which is a fu^cient rccompenfe for the 
fmall produce of each^, one harveft they have in the winter, which lafts through the 
months of July, Auguft, and September, the other in the fpring; their trees are 
always green, and it is the fault of the inhabitants, that they produce fo little fruit, the 
foil being well adapted to all forts, efpecially thofe that come from the Indies. They 
have in the greateft plenty raiflns, peaches, four pomgranates, and fugar-canes, and 
fome figsi Moft of thefe are ripe about Lent, which the Abyffins Keep with great 
ftriftnefs. 

After the vegetable products of this country, it feems not improper to mentioti the 
animals which are found in it, of which here are as great numbers, of as many different 
fpectes, as in any country in the world: it is infefted with lions, of many kinds, among 
which are many of that which is called the lyon royal. I c^not help giving the 
reader on this occafton, a relation of a faO: which I was an ^ye-witnefs of. A lion 
having taken his haunt, near the place where 1 lived, killed all the oxen and cows, 

* Une Tccolte fe fait dans I’Kiver, qui dure pendant les Mois dc Juiilet, Aouft, et Septembre, et Pautre 
dans le printems. •> 

and 
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and did a ^reat deal of Ahei: mlfchief, of which I heard new complaints every day. 
A fervant of mine havi% taken a refolution to free the comjtry from this deftroyer, 
went out one day with twA iapces, smd after he had been fome time in'queft of him, 
found him with his mouthY’ fmeared with the blood of a cow he had juft devoured ;* 
the man ruflied upon him, ^nd thruft his lancd into his throat with fuch violence that 
it came out betweerl his fhoulders; the bcait, with one^dreaylful roar, fell down into a 
pit, and lay ftruggling, till my fcrv3»»t difpatched him. I meafured the body of this 
lion, and found him twelve feet betw'een th| head and the tail, 

CHAP. II. — T/ji’ Animal^Ab^ffinia; the Elephant^ Unicorn^ their Hdrfes and Cows; 

with a particular Account of the Moroc. • 

THERE are fo grEat numbers of elephants in Abyffinia, that in one evening we * 
met three hundred of them in three troops: as they filled up the whole way, we were 
in great perplexity a long time what mealures to take; at length, having implored the 
protetlion of that Providence that fuperintends the whole creation, we went forwards 
through, the midft of them, withotft any injury. Once we met four young elephants, 
and an old one that played with them, lifting them up wdth her trunk; they grew 
enraged on the fudden, and ran upon us; we had no way of fccuring ourfelyes but by 
fiighc, which, however, would have been fruitlefs, had not our purfuers been ftopped 
by a deep ditch. I’hc elephants of Aithiopia are of fo ftupendous a fize, that when I 
was mounted csi a large mule*, I could not reach with my hand within two fpkns of the 
lop of their backs. In Abyfiiuia is likewifc found the rhinoceros, a mortal enemy to 
the elephant. In the province of Agaus, has been feen the unicorn, that beaft fo 
much talked of, and f.) little known: the prodigious fwiftnefs with which this creature 
runs from one wood intc# ajiothcr, has given me no opportunity of4:xamming it par¬ 
ticularly, yet 1 have had fu near a fight of it as to be able to give fome defeription of 
it. 1 he fbape is the fame with iliat of a beautiful horfe,«exadl and nicely proportioned, 
of a bay colour, with a black tail, which in fome provinces is long, m others very 
fh«rr: Ibtne liavc long manes hanging to the ground. They are fo timorous, that 
they never feed but fiiiToumlcd wiib other beafts that defend them. Deer and other' 
defcncclefs aiiiinals oircii herd about the elephant, which, contenting himfelf with 
roots and leaves, jirelbrves tbnfb beafts that place themfcives, as it were, under his 
protefHon, from the nigc and norcciiefs of others that would devour them*. 

The horfis of jVbyiiiiiia arc excellent ; their mules, oxen, and cows are without 
number, roid in thei’e principally confifts the wealth of this country, Theyliavea 
very particular cuftom, which obliges every man that hath a thoufand cows, to fave 
every year one day's r.h.i:, of all his herd, and make a bath with it for his relations, * 
entertaining iham afterv ards with a i’plendid feaft. This ' hey do fo many days each 
year, as they have thtmfands of cattle, fo that to exprefs how rich,any many is,- they 
tell you he bathes fo many times. I’he tribute paid'out of their’herds to the King, 
which is not the moft inconfiderable of his revenues, is one cow in ten every three 
years. The beeves are of feveral kinds j one fort they have without horns, which are 
of no other ufe than to carry burthens, and ferve inftead of mules. Another twice as 
big as ours which they breed to kill, fattening them with the milk of three or four 
cows. Their horns are fo large, the inhabitants ufe them for pitchers, and each will 
hold about five gallons. One , of thefe oxen, fat and ready to be killed, may be bought 
at raoft for two crowns. I have purchafed five flieep,, or five goats with ifinc kids,, 
for a piece of calico worth about a crown, 

-The 
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The Abyflins Ijave many fort of fowls both wild and tamj; fome of the former we 
are yet unacquainted with: there is one of wonderful beaut/, which I have feen in no 
other place ekcept Peru: it has inftead of a comb, a rhort horn upon its 
'which is thick and round, and open at the top. The favez, or devil’s horfe* 
looks at a (hftance like a man dreflfed in feathers, it walks/with abundance of majefty^ 
till it finds itfelf purfued, and then takes wing, and flies aWy. But amongft all their 
birds, there is none more remarkable than the.moroc, or honey-bird, which is fur- 
niflied by nature with a peculiar inftindl oj[ faculty of difcovering honey. They have 
here multitude| of bees of various kinds; fome are q me, like ours, and form tijeir 
combs in hives. Of the wild ones, fome place, their u.?ney in hollow trees, others 
hide it in holes in the ground, which they cover fo caretL’^jy, that though they are 
commonly in the highway, they are feldom found, unlefs by the moroc’s help, which, 
when he has difcovered any honey, repairs immediately to the road fide, and when 
he fees a traveller, fings, and claps his wings, making many motions to invite him to 
follow him, and when he perceive him coming, flies before him from tree to tree, 
till he comes to the place where the bees have flored their treafure, and then begins to 
fing melodioully. The Abyflin takes the honey, without failing to leave part of it for 
the bird, to reward him for his information. This kind of honey I have often tailed, 
and do not-find that it diflfers from the other forts in any thing but colour; it is fome- 
what blacker. The great quantity of honey that is gathered, and a prodigious number 
of cows that is kept here, have often made me call Abylfinia a land of honey and 
butter. 

t 

CHAP, in.—Tfcr Manner of Eating in Abyjftma^ their Dreji, their HofpHalUyy and 

Traffic, 

THE great lords, and even the Emperor himfelf, maintain their tables with no 
great expence. The veflels they make ufe of are black earthernware, which, the older 
it is, they fet a greater value on. Their way of drefiing their meat, an European, till 
he hath ^en long accuflomed to it, can hardly be perfuaded to like, every thing they 
eat fmells ftrong and fwims with butter. They make no ufe of either linen or plates. 
The perfons of rank never touch what they eat, but have their meat cut by their pages, 
and put into their mouths. When they feafl: a friend they kill an ox, and fet imme¬ 
diately a quarter of him raw upon the" table, (for their moft'elegant treat is raw beef 
new'ly killed) with pepper and fait; the gall of the ox ferves them for oil and vinegar 5- 
fomc, to heighten the delicacy of the entertainment, add a kind of fauce, which they call 
man^ made of what they take out of the guts of the ox; this they fet on the fire, with 
butter, fait, pepper, and onion. Raw beef, thus reliflied, is their niceft dife, and is 
eaten by them with the fame appetite and pleafure as we eat the beft partridges. 
They have often dpne me the favour of helping me to fome of this fauce, and I had 
no way to decline eating it, befidbs telling them it was too good for a miflionapy. 

The common drink of the Abyflins is beer and mead, which they drink to excefs, 
when they vifit one another; nor can there be a greater offence agamil good manner, 
than to let thc,guefts go away fober: their liquor is always prefented by a fervant, who 
drinks firft himfelf, and then gives'* the cup to the company, in the order of their 
quality. ‘ ^ 

The meaner fort of people here drefs themfelves very plain; they only wear drawers, 
and a th ek garment of cotton, that covers the reft of their bodies: the people of 
quality, i^fpecially thofe that frequent the court, run into, the contrary extreme, and 

II ruiB 
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ruin themfeives witn coiwy habits. They wear all forts of filks, and particularly the 

fine velvets of Turkey. 1 *. . i •/. 

They love bright an(»g!%ring colours, and drefs themfeives much m the Turkift 
manner, except that their moaths are wider, and their drawers cover their legs. Ttorir 
robes are always full of goVl and lilver embroidery. They are moft exa£l about their 
hair, which is long and twifled, and their care of it is fuch that they go bare-headed 
whilft they are young for fear of foe iling i*;, ljut afterwards wear red caps, and fome- 
times turbans after the Turkifh famion. | 

The ladies’wdrefs is yet moji; magni^cent and eipenfive; their robes are as large as 
thofe of the religious, of tjj^^dcr of St. Bernard., 'rheyjiave 't^rious ways of drmfig 
their heads, and fpare expence in ear-rings, necklaces, or any thing that may con¬ 
tribute to fet them off to advantage. • They are not much referved or confined, and , 
have fo much liberty in vifiting one another, that their hufbands often fuffer by it; 
but for this evil there is no remedy, efpecially when a man marries a princefs, or one 
of the royal family. Befides their deaths, the Abyflins have no moveables or furni¬ 
ture of much value, or doth their manner of living admit of them. 

One cuftom of this country deferves to be remarked: when a ftranger comes to a 
village, or to the camp, the people are obliged to entertain him and his company accord¬ 
ing to his rank. As foon as«hc enters a houfe (for they have no inns in this nation), 
the inafter informs his neighbours that he hath a gueft; immediately they bring in 
bread and all kinds of provifions; and there is great care taken to provide enough, 
becaufe if the#gueft complains, the town is obliged to pay double the value of what 
they ought to have fumiftied. I'his pradice is fo well eftablifhed that a ftranger 
goes into a houie of one he never faw with the fame familiarity and affurance of wel¬ 
come as into that of an intimate frieud or near relation; a cuftom very convenient, 
but which gives encouragement to great numbers of vagabonds throughout the king¬ 
dom. 

There is no money in Abyllinia, except jn the eaftem provinces, where they have 
iron coin: but in the chief provinces all commerce is managed by exchange. Their 
chief trade confifts in provifions, cows, fheep, goats, fowls, pepper, and gold, which 
is weighed out to the purchafer. und principally in fait, which is properly the money 
of this country. 

When the Abyffins are engaged in a law-fuit, the two parties make choice of a 
judge, and plead their ow-n cauli* before him; and if they cannot agree in their choice, 
the governor of the place appoints them one, from whom there lies an appeabto the 
viceroy and to the Emperor himfelf. All caufes are determined on the fpot: no 
writings are produced. The judge fits down on the ground in the midft of the high 
road, where all that plcaie may be prefent: the two perfon^ concerned ftand before him, 
with their friends about them, who ferve as their attornies. The plaintiff fpeaks firft, 
the defendant apfwers him; each is permitted to rejoin three or four times, then 
ftlencc is commanded, and the judge takes the opinions of thofe that are about him: 
if the evidence be deemed lufficient, he pronounces fentence, which in fome cafes is 
deciilve and without appeal. He then takes the criminal into cuftody till he hath 
made fatisfaflion j buj if it be a crime puniftiable with death, he is delivered over to 
the profecutor, who m^y put him to death at his own diferetion. 

They hasre here a particular way of puniihing adultery: a woman conviSed of that 
crime IS condemned to forfeit all her fortune, is turned out of her huiband’s houfe, in 
a mean drefs, and is forbid ever to enter it again j Ae has only a needle given her to 
get her living with. Sometimes her head is fliaved, except one lock of hair, which is 
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left her, and even that depends on the will of her hufband, j/ho has it likewife in his 
choice whether ft® will receive her again or not; if he replves never to admit her, 
jhey are both at liberty to marry whom they will. There ls another cuftom amongft 
them yet more extraordinary, which is, that the wife is pumhed whenever the hulband 
proves falfe to the marriage contrad y this punilhment indeed extends no farther than 
a pecuniary muld;, and wkat feems more equitable, the hulband is obliged to pay a 
fum of money to his wife. When thehuCiand'profecutes his wife’s gallant, if he can 
produce any proofs of a criminal converfa .ioi\, he recovers, for damages, forty cows, 
forty horfes, and fort}^ fuits of deaths, and the fame nvmbcr of other'things; if'the 
gSllant be unable to pay him, he is qommitred to prifon,*'^\»3id continues there during 
the hulband’s pleafure, who, if he fets him at liberty befor^he whole fine be paid, 
obliges him to take an oath, that he is going to procure the rell^ that he may be able 
to make full fatisfaftion. Then tlie criminal orders meat and drink to be brought out, 
they eat and drink together, he afles a formal pardon, which is not granted at firft; 
however, the hulband forgives firft one part of the debt, and then another, till at 
length the whole is remitted. 

A hulband that doth not like his wife, may eafily find means to make the marriage 
void, and, what is worfe, may difmifs the fecond wife with Icfs difficulty than he took 
her, and return to the firft; fo that marriages in this country are only for a term of 
years, and laft no longer than both parties are plcafed with each other, which is one 
mftance how far diftant thefe people are from the purity of the primitive believers, 
which they pretend to have preferved with fo great ftriftnefs. The nlarriages are in 
fliort no more than bargmns, made with this provifo, that when any difeontent lhall 
arife on either fide, they may feparate, and marry whom they •pleafc, each taking back„ 
what they brought with them. 

CHAP. IV. /iccount of the Religion of the Ab^fms. 

YET though there is a great dift'erence between our manners, cuftonis, civil go¬ 
vernment, and thofe of the Abylfins, there is yet a much greater in points of faith ; 
forfo many errors have been introduced, and ingrafted into jheir religion, by their 
ignorance, their reparation from the Catholic church, and their intercourfe with Jews, 
Pagans, anti Mahometans, that their prefent religion is nothing but a kind of confufed ■ 
mifcellany of Jewilh and Mahometan fuperllitions, with which they have corrupted 
thofe remnants of Chriftianity which they ftill retain. 

They have however preferved the belief of our principal myfteries, they celebrate 
with a great deal of piety, the paflion of our Lord, they reverence the crofs; they 
pay a great devotion to the Bleffed Virgin, the angels, and the faints; they obferve 
the feftivals, and pay a ftrift regard to the Sunday. Every month they com¬ 
memorate the aflumptioo of thq Virgin Mary, and are of opinion, that no Chriftiahs 
befide themfelves, have a true lenfe of the greatnefs of the mother of God, or pay her 
the honours that r,re due to her. There are fome tribes amongft them (for they are 
diftinguilhed like the Jews by their tribes), among whom the crime of fwearing by the 
name of the Virgin is punifhed with forfeiture of goods and even with lofs of life: 
they are equally fcrupulous of fwearing by St. George. Every week they keep a^feaft 
to the honour of the Apoftles and Angels , they come to mafs with gre$t devotion, 
and love to hear the word of God. They receive the facrament often, but do not 
always prepare themfelves by .confelfion. Their charity to the poor may be faid to 
excera the proper bounds that prudence ought to fet to it, lor it contributes to encourage 
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f reat nuiiiDers or oeggare, wliich are a great annoyance to the whole kingdom, and as 
have often faid, afford more exercife to a Chriftian*s patience than Jiis charity :«:for 
their mfolence is fuch, th» tljey will refufe what is offered them, if it be not fo much 
as they think proper to alL 

Though the Abyffms h^-^e not many images they have great nuihbers of pifinres, 
and perhaps pay them fomewhat too high a degree of wosmip. The feverity of their 
fafts is equal to that of the primitive church :,in Lent they never cat till after fun-fet. 
Their fafts are the more fevere becauf^ m|^k and butter are forbidden them, and no 
reafon or neoeffity whatfoewi' can procure them Ji permiflion to eat meat, and their 
country, affording no fifliy^ey live only on roo^s and pulie. t)n falUdays they neter 
drink but at their mcatf'and the priefts never communicate till evening, for fea» of 
profaning them. Tljey do not think Aemfelves obliged to faft till they have children^ 
cither married, or fit to be married, which yet doth not fecure them very long from 
thefe mortifications^ becaufc their youths marry at the age of ten years, and their girl# 
younger. • 

There is no nation where excommunication carries greater terrors than among the 
Abyflihs, which puts it in the power of the priefts to abufc this religious temper of the 
people, as well as the authority they receive from it, by exxommunicating them, as 
they often do, for the lealt trifle in which their iiuereft is concerned. 

No country in the world is fo full of churches, monafteries, and ecclefiaftics, a# 
Abyflinia; it is not poftiblc to fing in one church or monaftery without being heard by 
another, and perhaps by fevcral. They fing the pfalms of David, of which, as well as 
the other parts of the; holy Icriptures, they have a very exad tranilation in their own 
language; in which, though accounted canonical, the books of the Maccabees are 
omitted. 7 'he inftruments of mufic made ufc of in their rites of worfliip, are little 
drums, which they hang*about their necks, and beat with both their hands; thefe are 
carried even by their chief men, and by the graveft: of their ecclefiaftics. They have 
flicks likcwifc, with w'hich they flrike the ground, accompanying the blow with a 
motion of their whole bodies. They begin their concert by ftamping their feet on the 
gfound, and playing gently on their inftruments; but w'hen they have heated them* 
fcives by degrees, tligy .have off drumming, and fall to leaping, dancing, and clapping 
their hands, at the liimo time draining their voices to the utraoft pitch, till at length 
they have no regard cither to the tune or the paiifes, and feem rather »riotous than 
a religious affembly. For this manner of worfliip they cite the pfalm of David; 
O clap your hands all ye nations. Tints they niifapply the facred writings to‘defend 
praflices yet more rorn':jn than ilinfe I have been fpeaklng of. 

They are poffeffod uirli a fl range notion, that they are the only true Chriftians in 
the world; as for us, they fh un-. d r.s as heretics, and were under the greateft fur- 
prize at hearing us mention the Virgin Mary with the refped which is due to her,and 
told us, that wo could not be entirely barbarians, fiiyre we ivere acquainted with the 
mother of (iod. It plainly,a])pears that prepoffcffions fo ftrong, which receive more 
ftrength from the ignorance of the people, have very little tendency to difpofe them 
to a reunion with the Catholic church. 

They have fome opinions peculiar to themfclves about purgatory, fhe creation of 
fouls, and fome of our. myfteries. They repeat baptifm every year, they retain the 
praftice of circuiacifion, they obferve the fabbath, they abftab from all thofc forts of 
flefh which are forbidden by the law. Brothers cfpoufe the wives of their brothers, 
and to conclude, they obferve a great number of Jewifh ceremonies. 
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Though they know the words which Jefus Chrift appomte<^. to be ufed in the admi> 
niftiation of baptifm, they have without fcruple fubftituted otters in their place, which 
makes the validity of their baptifin, and the reality of ther miriftianity, very doubtful. 
They have a few names of faints, the fame with thofe in tha Roman martyrology, but 
they often infert others, as Zama la Cota, the Life of Truths Ongulari the Eiangelifl; 
Afca Georgi, the Mouth of ^ain^ George. 

To brbg back this people into the epcl^ure of .the Catholic church, from which 
they had been feparated fu many ages, was (ait- foie view and intention with which we 
undertook fo long and toilforne a journey, croifed fo maky feas, and piiff'd lb mafty 
deferts, with theAitnioft'hazarfi of our lives; I am certain th^f we travelled more than 
feyen thoufand leagues belore we arrived at our refidence at Ffemona. 

"We came to this place, anciently called Maigoga, on the 21ft, of June, as I have 
‘ faid before, and were obliged to continue there till November, becaufe the winter begins 
here in May, and its greateft rigour is from the middle of June, to the middle of 
September. The rains that are almoft continually falling in this feafon make it ira- 
poifibie to go far from home, for the rivers overflow their banks, and therefore in a 
placeiike this, where there are neither bridges nor boats, are, if they are not fordable, 
utterly impaflable. Some indeed have croffed them by means of a cord faftened on 
both hde& of the water, others tie two beams together, and placing ihemftives upon 
them, guide them as well as they can, but this experiment is fo dangerous, that it hath 
coil many of thefe bold adventures their lives. This is not all the danger, for there is 
yet more to be apprehended from the unwholefomenefs of the air, and the vapours 
which arife from the fcorched earth at the fall of the fuft fhowers, than from the 
torrents and rivers. Even they who Ihelter themfelves in houfrs find great diificulty 
to avoid the difeafes that proceed from the noxious qualities of thefe vapours. From 
the beginning of June to that of September it rains more dr lefs every d ly. The 
morning is generally fair and bright, but about two hours after noon th • Iky is clouded, 
and immediately fucceeds a vio'lent fiorm, with thunder and lightning flafliing in the 
nioft dreadful manner. While this lafts which is commonly three or fi>ur hours, none 
go out of doors. The ploughman upon the firft appearance of it, unyokes his oxen, 
and betakes himfelf with them into covert. Travellers provide for their fecurity in the 
neighbouring villages, or fet up their tents, every body flies to fome fhelter, as well to 
avoid the untyholefomenefs as the violence of the rain, llie thunder is aflonifliing, 
and the lightning often deftroys great numbers, a thing 1 can fpeak of from my own 
experience, for it once flalhcd fo near me, that I felt an uneafinefs on that fide for a long 
time after, at the fame time it killed three young children, and having run round my 
room went out, and killed a man and woman three hundred paces 6flF. When the 
(form is over the fun (hines out as before, and one would not imagine it had rained, 
but that the ground appears deluged. Thus pafles the Abyflinian winter, a dreadful 
feafon. in which the^ whole kingdom languifhes with numberlefs difeafes, an aflSiCtion, 
which however grievous, is yet equalled, by the clouds of. graihoppers, which fly in 
fuch numbem from jhe defert, that the fun is hid and the fky darkened; whenever 
dtis plague appears, nothing is feen through the whole region, but tbe moft ghafliy 
conilernaiion,, or heard but the mod: piercing lamentations, for wherever they fall, that 
unhappy 4>lace is laid wafte and ruined, they leave sot one blade grafs, nor any ho^s 
of a harvefL 

God, who often makes calamities fubfervient to his will, permitted this very afilic.- 
tion to be the caufe of the converfion of many of the natives, who might have other- 
wife died in their errors; for part of the country bring ruined by the graihoppers that 
( V year 
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year in v&ich we arrived i at !A.hyffinia, many, who were forced to Irave thdr hatata- 
tioas, and feek the nect ffaUes of life in other places, came to that part of^tbe land where 
fome of our milTionaries preaching, and laid hold on that mercy which God, 
feemed to have appointed Lr others. 

As we could not go to cWrt before November, we refolved, that we might not be 
idle, to preach antfinilrud the people in the country;,in purfuance of this rdblution, 

I was fent to a mountain, two <l^ys‘ jou|nc|^di(iant from Maigoga. The lord or 
governor of the place, was a catholic, and n|d defired miffionari^, but his wife bad con¬ 
ceived an implacabie averiioj^iboth frupi us and the Roman church, and almofl ail the 
inhabitants of that mountaK were infected with the fame,preju(fices asafiie. They hud 
been perfuaded, that tht^ nofts which we confecrated and gave to the communicaQts, 
were mixed with juices {trained from the fie/h of a camel, a dog, a hare, and a fwine; 
all creatures, which the Abyflins Ii»ok upon with abhorrence, believing them unclean, * 
and forbidden to them, as they were to the Jews. We had no way of undeceiving 
them, and they fled from us whenever we approached. We carried with us our tent, 
our chalices and ornaments, and all that was neceflary for faying mafs. The lord of 
the village, who like other perfons of quality throughout Ethiopia, lived on the top of 
a mountain, received us with very great civility. All that depended upon him, had 
built their huts round about him ; lo that this place compared with the other towns of 
Abyflinia feems confiderabU;: as loon as we arrived he fent us his compliments, with 
a prefent of a cow, which among ihtMn, is a token of h’gh refpe£l. We had no way 
of returning this favour but by killing the cow, and fending a quarter fmoaking, with 
the gall, which amongll them is efleemed the moft delicate part. I imagined for fome 
time that the gall of aniuials was ids bitter in this country than elfewhere, but up m 
tailing it, I found it more; and yet have frequently feen our fervants drink large 
glafll-5 of it with the fanfU pl:'af'ure that we drink the moft delicious wines. 

We clu)fe to begin our niifliori with the lady of the village, and hoped that her pre¬ 
judice and obftiuacy, however great, would in lime yiefd to the advice and example of 
her hufband, and that her converfion would have a great influence on the whole village, 
but having loll feveral days without being able to prevail upon her to hear us on any 
one point, we kft the p’t'.te, an i went to another mountain, higher and better peopled: 
when we came to the villap on the t(5p of it, where the lord lived, we were furprifed 
with the cries and lamentations of tnen that feemed to fufier or apprehend fome dread¬ 
ful calamity ; and were told, uf)ori enquiring the caufe, that the inhabitants had been 
perfuaded that we were the devil’s milTionaries, who came to feduce them from ahe true 
religion, that forofeeing lomc; f-F their neighbours would be ruined by the temptation, 
they were lamenthi;; the misfortune which was coming uptm them. When we 
began to apply ourlelves to the work of the milGon, wc could not by any means 
perfuade any but the lord and tin- prieft to receive us into their houfes; the reft were 
rough and untraftable to that degree that, after havmg concerted*fix, we defpaired of 
making any farther progre(p, and thought it beft to remove to other towns where we 
might be better received. ^ 

W’e found however a more unpleafing treatment at the next place, and had certainly 
ended our lives there, liad we not been proteded by the governor, and the prieft, who, 
though not reconciled to the Roman church, yet Ihewed us the utmoft civility; the 
governor informed us of a defign againft our lives, and advifed us not to go out after 
funfet, and gave us guards to protefil us from the infults of the populace. 

We made no long ftay in a place where they ftopped their ears againft the 
voice of God, but returned to the fot^ of that mountain which we had left feme 
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days before; we were furrounded, as foon as we began tb priach, with a multitude of 
auditors, who ^ame either in expedlation of being inftruQ:ed/.or from a defire of grati- 
fvinig their cunofity, and God beftowed fuch a bleifingt u^n our apoftolical labours, 
tnat the whole village was converted in a Ihort time, Wa then removed to another 
at the middle of,the mountain, fituat^ in a kind of natural parterre^ or garden: 
the foil was fruitful, and tha treeji that ihaded it from the fcorching heat of the fun, 
gave it an agreeable and refrelhing^ocdnefs; had here the convenience of 

improving the ardour and piety of our newfconverts, and at the fame time, of leading 
more into the way of the true religion : and indeed oi^fuccefs exceeded the utmbit 
of our hopes, wq. had id’ a fliojrt time great numbers whom\«t^thought capable of being 
admitted to the facraments of baptifm and the mafs. 

We erefted our tent, and .placed our altar under fome great trqos, for the benefit of 
‘the (hade j and every day before fun-rifing, my companion and I began to catechifeand 
inftruil thefe new Catholics; and ufed our utraoft endeavours to make them abjure 
their errors. When we were weary with fpeaking, we placed in ranks thofo who were 
fufficiently inftrufled, and puffing through them with great vefi'els of water, baptifed 
them according to the form preferibed by the churen. As their number was very 
great, we cried aloud, thofc of this rank are named Peter, tliofe of that rank Anthony. 
And did the fame aiuongfi; the women, whom we feparatbd from the men. We then 
confefled them, and admitted them to the communion. After mafs wc applied our- 
felves again to catechife, to inftruft, and receive the renunciation, of their errors, fcarce 
allowing ourfelves time to make a fcanty meal, which we, never did mbre than once 
a day. 

After fome time had been fpent here, we removed to another town not far diftant; 
and continued the fame pradicc. Here I was accofted one day by an inhabitant of 
that place, where he had found the people fo prejudiced agaiifft us, w'ho defired to be 
admitted to confeffion. I could not forbear alking him fome queftions about thofc 
lamentations, which we heard upon our entering into that place. He confefTed with 
the utmoft franknefs and ingenuity that the priefis and religious have given dreadful 
accounts both of us and of the religion we preached; that the unhappy people 
was taught by them, that the curfe of God attended us wherefoever we went, that 
we were always followed by the grafhoppers, that peft of Abyffinia, which carried 
famine and dpilrudion, over all the country : that he feeing no grafhoppers following 
us, when we paffed by their village, began to doubt of the reality of what the priefts 
had fo confidently afl'erted, and was now convinced that the reprefentation they made 
of us, was calumny and impofture. This difeourfe gave us double pleafure, both as 
it proved that God had confuted the accufations of our enemies, and defended us 
againft their malice without any efforts of our own, and that the people who had 
fhuimcd us" with the flrongcft deteftation, were yet lovers of truth, and came to us 
on their own accord.* , • 

Nothing could be more grofsly abfurd than the reproaches which the Abyffinian 
ecclefiaftics afperfed# us and our religion with. They had taken advantage of the 
calamity that happened the year of our arrival; and the Abyffins, with all thefir 
wit, did not confidcr that they had often been diflrcffcd by the graflioppers, before 
there came any Jefuits into the pountr)', and indeed before there were any in 
the world. 

Whilft I was in thefe mountains, I went on Sundays and faints days fometimes to 
one church and fometimes to another ; one day I went out \yith a refolution not to go 
to a certain church, where 1 imagined there was no occafion for me, but before I 
( ^ had 
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hid gone’far, I found myfelf preffed by a fecret impulfe to return back to that fame 
church. I obeyed the induence, and difcovered it to proceed from th^ mercy of God 
to three young children who«wcre deflitute of ail fuccour, and at the point of death; 

I found two very quickly this miferabie ftate,^ the mother had retired to fome diftance 
that flie might not fee the.n die, and when flie faw me ftdp, came and told me that 
they had been obliged by want to leave the town they lived in, and were at length 
reduced to thisdifmal condition, that *fhe Hd i>een baptifed, but that the children had 
not. After I had baptifed and relieved ^^m, I continued my walk, refleding with 
wonder on the mercy of God, an^ about evening difcovered' another infant, 
whofe mother, evidently a.‘tlatholic, cried out^to me j:o favd her child, or at letrtl, 
that if I could not prefeiSre this uncertain and periihable life, I fhoulJ give it another 
certain and permanent- I font my fertant to fetch water with the utmoft expedition, ^ 
for there was none near, and happily baptized the child before it expired. 

Soon after this I returned to Fremona, and had great hopes of accompanying the 
patriarch to the court; but, when we were almofl; fetting out, received the command 
of the fuperior of the miflion to flay at Fremona, with a charge of the houfe there, 
and of all' the Catholics that were oifperfcd over the kingdom of Tigre, an employ¬ 
ment very ill-proportioned to my abilities. The houfe at Fremona has always been 
much regarded even by thofe emperors who perfocuted us ; Sultan Segued annexed 
nine large manors to it for ever, which did not make us much more wealthy, becaufe 
of the expenfive hofpijality which the great conflux of ftrangers obliged us to. The 
lands in Abyffinia yield but fniall revenues, unlefs the owmers themfelves fet the value 
upon them, w'hich we could not do. 

The manner of letting farms in Abylfinia differs much from that of other countries : 
the farmer, when the harveft is almofl ripe, invites the chuaio or fteward, who is 
appointed to make an cllitnate of the value of each ye.'.r’s produft, to his houfe, enter¬ 
tains him in the mofl; agreeable manner he can; makes him a prefent, and then takes 
him to fee his corn. If the chumo is plcafed with the treat and prefent, he will give 
him a declaration or writing to wiincfs that his ground which afibrded five or fix facks 
of'corn, did not yield fo many bufliols, and even of this it is the cuflom to abate fome- 
ihiug; fo that our revenue <lid not increafe in proportion to our lands; and we 
found ourfclves often obliged to buy corn, which, indeed is not dear, lor in fruitful 
years forty or fifty mcafurcs weighing each about tweniy-tvvo pounds, maybe purchafed 
for a crow'n. 

Bcfidcs the particular charge 1 liad of the houfe of Fremona, I was appointed the 
patriarchhs grand-vicar, ihtoug!) the whole kingdom of 'Figre. I thought that to dif- 
charge this office as I e.ughr, it wa;i incumbent on mo to provide neceflaries as well foe 
the bodies as4bc fouls of the conv'.rtod Catholics. This labour was much increafed 
by the famine which the graflioppors had brought that year upon the country. Our 
houfe was perpetually furrounded by fome of thofe unhappy people, whom want had 
compelled to abandon their habitations, and whofe pale cheeks and meagre bodies were 
undeniable proofs of their milcry and diftrefs. All the relief I ceuld poffibly afford 
them, could not prevent the death of fuch numbers that their bodies filled the 
highways; and to increafe our afflidion, the wolves having devoured thd carcafes, and 
finding no other food fell upon the living ; their natural fiercenefs being fo increafed by 
hunger, that they dragged the children out of the very houfes. I faw myfelf a troop 
of wolves tear a child of fix years old in pieces before I or any one elfe could come to 
its afiiftance. 
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While I was entirely taken up with the duties of mv vniniftry, the viceroy of Tigre 
recaved the commands of the emperor to fearch for the bones of Don Chriftopher de 
Gama: on this occafion it may not be thought impertin/*nt ^to give fome account of the 
‘life and death of this brave and holy Portuguefe, who, after having been fuccefsful in 
many battles fell at laft into the hands of the Moors, and c^mpleated that illuftrious life 
by a glorious martyrdom. 

CHAP. V.~~-The Adventures of the Por^gue/c, and the Ailions of Don Chrijlophcr de 

Gama in Mthiopia. \ “ . ' 

ABOUT the beginning of the fixteenth century, arolc\: Moor near the Cape of 
Gardafui, who, by the affiftance of the forces/ent him from Moca by the Arabs and 
Turks, conquered almoft all Abyffinia, and founded the kingdom of Adel. He was 
called Mahomet Gragnd or the Lame. When he had ravaged ^Ethiopia fourteen years, 
and was mafter of the greateft part of it, the Emperor David fent to implore fuccour 
of the King of Portugal, with a promife, that when thofe dominions were recovered 
which had been taken from him, he would entirely fubmit himfclf to the Pope, and 
refign the third part of his territories to the Portuguefe. After many delays occafioned 
by the great diftance between Portugal and Abyffinia, and fome unfuccefsful attempts, 
j^g John the Third, having made Don Stephen de Gama, fon of the celebrated Don 
Vafeo de Gama, viceroy of the Indies, gave him orders to enter the Red Sea in purfuit 
of the Turkiffi gallies, and to fall upon them wherever he found them, even in the 
Port of Suez. The viceroy, in obedience to the King’s commands, equipped a powerful 
fleet, went on board himfelf, and cruized about the coaft withput being able to difeover 
the Turkiffi veffels. Enraged to find that with this great preparation he ffiould be able 
to efled: nothing, he landed at Mazna four hundred Portuguese, under the command of 
Don Chriftopher de Gama his brother: he was foon joined by fome Abyffins, who had 
not yet forgot their allegiance to their fovereign; and in his march up the country, was 
met by the Emprefs Helena, who received him as her deliverer. At firft nothing was 
able to Hand before the valour of the Portuguefe, the Moors were driven from me 
mountain to another, and were difiodged even from thofe places, whkh it Teemed almoO: 
impoffibicto approach, even unmolefted by the oppofition of an enemy. 

Thefe fucceffes Teemed to promiTe a more happy event, than that which followed 
them. It was now winter, a Teafon in which, as the reader hath been already in-, 
formed, it is almofl: impoffible to travel in iEthiopia. The Portuguefe unadvifedly 
engaged theihfelves in an enterprife, to march through the whole country, in order to 
join the Emperor, who was then in the rnoft remote part of his dominions. Mahomet, 
who was in poiTeflion of the mountains, being informed by his fpies, that the Portu¬ 
guefe were but four hundred, encamped in the plain of Ballut, and fent a meifage to 
the general, that he knew the Abyflins had impofed on the King of Portugal,,, which, 
being acquainted with their treachery, he was not furprifed at, and that in compaffion 
of the commander’s youth, he would give him and his men, if they would return, 
free paffiige, and fumiffi them with neceffaries; that he might confult upon the matter, 
and depend upon his word, reminding him however that it was not fafe to refufe his 
offer. 

The general prefented the ambaffador with a rich robe, arid returned this gallant 
anfwer: ** That he, and his fellow foldiers wdre come with an intention to drive 
Mahomet out of thefe countries, which he had wrongfully ufurped j that his prefent 

15 defign 
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defign vsras^ inftead of returning back the way he came, as Mahomet advifed, to open 
hiniielf a pafl'age through the country of his enemies j that Mahomet fhould rather 
think of determining whether Ij^e would fight or yield up his ill-gotten tefritories, than 
ofpreferibing mcafures to him : that he put his whole confidence In the omnipotence' 
of God, and the juftice of his caufe, and that to Ihcw how jull a fenfc he had of 
Mahomet’s kindnefs, he took the liberty of prefenting him with a looking-glafs, and a 
pair of pincers.” . . 

Thisanfwer, and the prefent, fo ^roT^t’cel Mahomet, who was at dinner when he 
received it, thiu he rofe from table infmediately ,to march againll -the Portuguefc, 
imagining he Ihould meet with no refillance; and indeed any*man, however bravti, 
would have been of the fauic opinion j for his forces conflltcd of fifteen thoufaud foot, 
befide a numerous body of cavalry, and the Portuguefc commander had but three 
hundred and fifty men, having loll eight in attacking feme palfes, and left forty at 
Mazna, to maintain aiv open intercourfe with the viceroy of the Indies, This little troop 
of our countrymen were upon the declivity of a hill near a w'ood j above them Hood 
the Abyfiiiis, wlio refolved to remain quiet fpeclators of the battle, and to declare them, 
feives oil that fide which Ihould be favoured with victory. 

Mahomet began the attack with only ten horfemen, againfl whom as many Portuguefc 
were detached, who fired with h) much cxadlncfs, that nii.e ol the M(iors fell, and the 
tenth with great difficulty made his cfcape. This omen of good fortune gave the 
fuldiers great encourageuient; the adion grew hot, and they came at length to a 
general battle,,hut the "Moors, difmayed by the advantages our men had obtained at 
lirfl. Were hall defi a'.-d bolbri; the fight. The great fire of our niufkeis and artillery 
broke them itmnediaiely. Mahotnet preferved his own life not without difficulty; 
but did not lofe his capacity w-iih the battle: he had ftill a great number of troops 
remaining, which ho rall^'d, and entrcnclud hirnfelf at Membret, a place naturally 
ilrong, with an intention to pals the winter there, and wait for iuccours. 

The Portuguele, who vvere more defirous of glory ihwi wealth, did not cncninber 
themi'elves with plunder, but with the utmofl expedition purfued their enemies, in 
■ hopes of cutting them entirely offi 'I'his expectation was toofanguine: they found 
them encamped in a itlai c natur iilv almoH. inacccffibic, and fo well fortified, that it: 
would be no Kfs than < xiremc raffinels to attack them. They therefore entrenched 
themfelves on.a hill over againfl the encmicvS camp, and, though victorious, were under 
great difadv'antages. Tiiey fee new troops arrive every day at the enemies'camp, and 
their fmall number giw lefs ccJi'.irutally, their friends at Mazna could not join them, 
they know not how to procure provifions, and could put no confidence in the Abyffins; 
yet recollecting the great thiiigs a!ciiieved by their countrymen, and depending on the 
Divine Protection, tffiy made im dr-ubt of furmounting all difficulties. 

Mahomet on his part was lU!? id! ; he folicited the afi'Hance of the Mahometan 
princes, prefTed thorn w'ith all the motives of religion, and obtained a reinforcement of 
two thoufand mufqucteers from the Arabs, and a train of artillery from the Turks. 
Animated with thefe fuccours, he marched out of his trenches to enter thole of the 
Portuguefc, who received him w ith the utmofl bravery, deflroyed pftidigious numbers 
of his men, and made many fallies with groat vigour, but lofing every day fome of their 
fmall troops, and inoft of their officers (x’ing killed, it waseai'y tofurround, and force 
them. • 

Their general had already one arm broken, and his knee fhattered with a mufket- 
iliot, which made him unable to repair to all thofe places where his prefence was 
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neceflary to animate his foldiers. Valour was at length forced to fubmit toTuperiority* 
of nunjbers, |die enemy entered the camp, and put all to the fword. The general 
with ten more efcaped the flaughter, and by means of their hori'es retreated to a wood, 
where they were foon difeovered by a detachment fent in fcarch of them, and brought 
to Mahomet, who was overjoyed to fee his moft formidable enemy in his power, and 
ordered him to take care.of hjs uncle and nephew, who were wounded, telling him, 
he ftiould anfwer for their lives j and,,uprn ihcir death, taxed him with haltening it. 
The brave Portuguefe made no cxcufcsf but told him, he came thiihcr to deltroy 
Mahometans, and not to favc them. Mahonv't enraged at this langwago, ordcTed a 
ftone to be put on his head, and expofed this great man to the itifults and reproaches 
ftf the whole army : after this they inflicted various kinds of tortures on him, which 
he endured with incredible refolution, and withtnit uttering the lead complaint, praifxng 
the mercy of God who bad ordained him to fufler in fuch a caufe. 

Mahomet, at lad fatisfied with cruelty, made an ofi'er of fending him to the viceroy 
of the Indies# if he would turn Mulfulman. The hero took lire at this propofal, and 
anfwered with the highed indignation, that nothing fhould make him forfakc his 
heavenly Mader to follow an impodor, and codtinued in the fevered terms to vilify 
their falle prophet, till Mahomet druck olf his head. 

Nor did the relcntment of Mahomet end here; he divided his body into quarters, 
and fent them to different places. The Catholics gathered the remains of this glorious 
martyr, and interred them. Every Moor that paiTed by threw a done upon his grave, 
and raifed in time fuch an heap, as I found it difficult to remove, when d went in fearch 
ofthofe precious reliques. 

What 1 have here related of the death of Don Chridopher.dc Gama, I was told by 
an old man, who was an eyc-witnefsofit: and there is a tradition in the country, that 
in the place where his head fell, a fountain fprung up of wonderful virtue, w'hich cured 
many difeafes otherwife pad remedy. 

CHAP. VI. - Mahomet continues the War^ and is killed. The Stratagem of Peter 

Leon. 

MAHOMET, that he might make the bed ufe of his victory, ranged over a great 
part of Abyffinia in fcarch of the Emperor Claudius, who was then in the kingdom of 
Dambia. All places fubmitted to the Mahometan, whofe inlblcnce increaled every 
day with his power; and nothing after the defeat of the Portuguefe was fuppofed able 
to put a dop to the progrefs of his arms. 

The foldiers of Portugal, having lod their chief, reforted to the Emperor, who, 
though young, promtfed great things, and told them, that fince their own general w'as 
dead, they would accept of none but himfelf. He received them with great kindnefs, 
and hearing of Don Chridopher de Gama’s misfortune, could not forbear honouring 
with fome tears the mehiory of a man who had conxe fo far to his fuccour, and Itfd 
his life in his caufe. ‘ 

I’he Portuguefe?, refolved at any rate to revenge the fate of their general, defired . 
the Emperor.to aflign them the pod oppoffte to Mahomet, which was willingly granted 
them. 'Ehat King, flufhed wit^ his vidories, and imagining to fight was undoubtedly 
to conquer, fought all occafions of giving the Abyflins battle. ‘ The Portuguefe, who 
defired nothing more tlian to re-edablilh their reputation by revenging the affront put 
upon them by the late defeat, advifed the Emperor to lay hold on the fird opportunity 
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of fighting. Both parties joined battle with equal fury: the Portuguefe direfled all 
their force againft that part where Mahomet was polled. Peter Leon, who had been 
fcrvant to the general, fingled*the King out among the crowd, and fhot him into the , 
head with his inafket. Mahomet, finding himfelf wounded, would have retired out 
of the battle, and was followed by Peter Letn till he fell down dead; the Portuguefe, 
alighting from his fiorfe, cut off one of his ears. The Moors being now without a 
leader, continued the fight but a li|tle* tirit;<|^ agd at-length fled different ways in the 
iitmoff Jiforder; the Abvffins purfued tjieni, and made a prodigious.flaughter: one 
of them fe(’ii)g*iie King’s body on the ground cut dft' his head, and prefented it to the 
F.mperor; the fjghr of it filled the whole camp wijh acclamations* ever)*one applauded 
the valour and good fortune of the Abylfin, and no reward was thought great enough 
for fo important a fervicc. Peter LeOli, having ftood by fome time, alked, whether 
the King had but onc*ear ? if he had two, fays he, it feems likely that the man who 
killed him cut off' one, and keeps it as a proof of his exploit. The Abyflin ftood con¬ 
fided, and the Portuguefe produced the ear out of his pocket; every one commended 
the flratagem, and the Emperor commanded the Abyflin to reftore all the prefentshe 
had received, and delivered thorn wilh many more to Peter l.eon. 

1 imagined the reader would not be dilpleafed to be informed who this man was, 
vvhofe precious remains were fearched for by a viceroy of Tig; e, at the command of 
the Emperor hiiul'clf. The commiflion was directed to me, nor did I ever receive one 
that was more welcome^on many accounts. I had contraded an intimate friendihip 
with the Count do Vidigueira, viceroy of the Indies, and had been defired by him, 
when T took my leave of him, upon going to Melinda, to inform myfelf where his 
relation was burit;d, amUto lend him foinc of his reliques. 

'^I’he viceroy, fmi-in-law to the Emperor, with whom I was joined in the commiflion, 
gave me many diffinguifliiBg proofs of his aft’cclion to i.ie, and of his zeal for the 
Catholic religion. It was a journey of fifteen days, through a part of the country 
poffelfed by the Galles, which made it necelTary to take troops with us for our fecurity; 

^ yet, notwithftanding this precaution, the hazard of the expedition appeared fo great, 

’ that our friends bid us farewell with tears, and looked upon us as dellincd to unavoid¬ 
able deflrudion. The viceroy had ,;Iven orders to foine troops to join us on the road, 
I'o that our little army grew ftronger as we advanced. There is no making long" 

, marches in this .count r\'; an army here is a great city well peopled, and vnder exadt 
government: they take their v.ivcs and children with them, and the camp hath it* 
ftreets, its market places, its cbui\;lics, courts of juftice, judges, and civil officers. 

' Before they fet forward, they udvertife tlie governors of provinces through which 
they are to pafs, that they may take care to furnifli What is necefl'ary for the fubfiftence 
of the troop<s. Thefo governors give r -;ticc to the adjacent places, that the army is to 
march that way on fuch a day, and tiiat they are afleffed fucti a quantity df bread, 
beer, and cows. ^ I he peafanrs are very exact in fupplying their quota, being obliged 
to pay double the value in cafe of failure; and very*often when they have produced 
their full (hare, they arc told, that they have been deficient, and condemned to buy 
their peace with a large fine. 

When the providore has received thefe contributions, he divides themraccording to 
the number of perfons,^ and the want they are in: the (proportion they obferve in this 
diftribution is twenty pots of beer, ten of" mead, and one cow to an hundred loaves. 
The chief ofiici rs and perfons of note carry their own provifions with them, which I 
did too, though I afterwards found the precaution unneceflary, lor I had often two 
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or three cows more than I wanted, which I beftowetf on thofe whofe allowance fell 
fhort, t 

• The Abyflins are not only obliged to maintain the troops in their march, but to 
repair the roads, to clear them, efpcgally in the forefts, of brambles and tliorns, and 
by all means poflible to facilitate the paflage of the army. . U’hey jye, by long cufk)iii, 
extremely ready at encamping« as foon as they come to a place they think convenient 
to halt at, the ofliccr that commands the jiiuiguhrd, marks out with his pike the place 
for the King’s or viceroy’s tent: every one Ijnows his rank, and how much ground 
he fliall take up j fo ^e camp is formed in an inftant. ^ . 

j 

tHAP, YH.^T/jcy difnver the Rcliques. Their Api>rchcn(im of the GcAlcs. The 

Author converts a Criminal^ and procures his Prrdon. 

WE took with us an old Moor, fo enfeebled with age, that they were forced to 
carry him : he had feen, as I have faid, the fufFerings and death of Don Chriftopher 
do Gama; and a Chridian, who had often heard all thofe paffages related to his 
father, and knew the place where the uncle and 'nephew of Mahomet were buried, 
and where they interred one quarter of the Portuguefe martyr. Wc often examined 
thofe two men, and always apart j they agreed in every circumflance of their relations, 
and confirmed us in our belief of them by leading us to the place where we took up the 
uncle and nephew of Mahomet, as they had deferibed. With no fmall labour we 
removed the heap of ftones which the hloors, according to th'eir cuftojn, had thrown 
upon the body, and dU’eovered the treafure we came in fearch of. Not many paces 
off was the fountain where they had thrown his head, wnth a dead dog, to raife a 
greater avcr/Ion in the Moors. I gathered the teeth and the lower jaw. No words 
can exprefs the oxtafics I was tranfported with, at feeing the reliques of fo groat a 
man, and refleding that it had pleafed God to makeime the inftrument of their pre- 
Icrvation, fo that one day, if our holy father the Pope fhall be fo plcafcd, they may 
receive the veneration of tlic faithful. All burfl: into tears at the fight. We in¬ 
dulged a melancholy pleafure in refletling what that great man had atchieved for the 
<loliverance f)f Abyflinia, from the yoke and tyranny of the Moors; the voyages he 
had undertaken; the battles he had fought; the vidories he had won; and the cruel 
and tragical death he had fuffered. Our firft moments were fo entirely taken up with 
thefe refledions, that wc were incapable of confidering th& danger we were in of 
being* immediately furrounded by the Galles: but as foon as we awaked to that 
thought, we contrived to retreat as fail as we could; our expedition, however, was 
not fo great, but we faw them on tlie top of a mountain ready to pour down upon us. 
The viceroy attended us clolcly with his little army, but had been probably not much 
more fccVire than we, his force confdting only of foot, and the Galles entirely of horfe, 
a fervice at which Jihey are very expert. Our apprehenfions at laft proved to be need- 
ids, for the troops wc law were of a nation at that time in alliance with the AbyflSns. 

Not caring, after this alarm, to day longer here, we I'et out on our march back, 
and in our retuni, paffed through a village where two men, who had murdered a 
domeftic of, the viceroy, lay under an arrefl:; as they had been taken in the faft, thw 
law of the country allowed that they might have been executed the fame hour, but 
the viceroy having ordered that their death lliould be deferred till his return, delivered 
them to the relations of the dead, to be difpofed of as they ftiould think proper. 
They made great rejoicings all the night, on account of having it in their power to 
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revenge their relation; and the unhappy criminals had the mortification of {landing by, 
to behold this jollity, and the preparations made for their execution. • 

The Abyflins have three different ways of putting a criminal to death; one way is 
to bury him to the neck, to lay a heap of brambles upoiv his head, and to cover the 
whole with a great ftone. Another is to lx at him to death with cudgels. A third, 
and the moil ufual, is to flab them with their lances. The neareft; relation gives the 
firfl: thrull, and is followed by all the reft actowiing to tlidr degrees of kindred ; and 
they to whom it does not happen to ftriki; while the offender is alive, dip the points of 
thofr lances in'his blood, to fhew that they partake in the revenge. It frequently 
happens, that the relations of the criminal are for taking the like veRgcancc for h« 
death, and Ibmetimcs purfu^ this refolution fo far that all thofe who had any {haw 
in the profecution lofi^ their lives. * 

I being informed that thefe two men w'erc to die, wrote to the viceroy for his per- 
miffion to cxiiort them, before they entered into eternity, to unite themfelves to the 
church. My requefl being granted, 1 applied myfelf to the men, and found one of 
them lb obftinatt: that lie would notjeven afford me an hearing, and died in his error. 
The oiher I found more flexible, and wrought upon him fo far, that he came to my 
tent in be inftnicfed. After my care of his eternal welfare bad met with fuch fuccefs, 
I could not forbear attempting fomething for his temporal, and by ray endeavours, 
matters were fo accommodated, that the relations were willing to grant his life on con¬ 
dition he paid a certain jiumber of cows, or the value. Their firft demand was of 
a thoufand; hff offortjd them live; they at lall were fatisfied with twelve, provided 
they were paid upon the fpot. The Abyflins are extremely charitable; and the 
women, on fuch occaficBis, will give even their hecklaces, and pendants, fo that, with 
what I gave myfelf, I colIe£bcd in the camp enough to pay the fine, and all parties 
were content. 


CHAP. VIII.— The Viceroy is offended by his Wife, He complains to the Emperor^ but 
ivithout Redre/s. lie meditaies a Revolt, raifes an Army, and makes an Attempt to 
feize upon the Author* 

WE continued our march, and the viceroy having been advertifed that fome troops* 
had appeared in a hoflilc manner on the frontiers, went againft them ; I parted from 
him, and arrived at I'Vcmona, where the Portuguefe expcdlcd me with great im¬ 
patience. I repofited the bones of Don Chriftopher Jc Gama in a decent place, and 
lent them the May following to the viceroy of the Indies, togetiier with his arras 
which had been prefented me by a gentleman of Abyflinia, au 4 a pidturc of the 
Virgin Mary, which that gallant Portuguefe always curried about him. 

The viceroy, during all the time he w'us engaged in this expedition, hd&rd very 
provoking accounts of the bad conduct of his wife, and complained of it to the Em¬ 
peror, intreating him either to punifh his daughter hiiTifelf, or to permit him to deliver 
her over to juftice, that, if llie was falfcly accufed, fhe might Iiav^an opportunity of 
putting her own hotiour and her hufband’s out of difpute. The Emperor took little 
notice of his fon-in-lavv’s remonftrances; and, the truth is, the viceroy wjs fomewhat 
more nice in that mattqr than the people of rank in this country generally are. There 
are laws, it is true, againft adultery, but they feem to have been only for the meaner 
people, and the women of quality, efpecially the ouzoros, or ladies of the blood royal, 
are fo much above them, that their hufbands have not even the liberty of complaining 
Mid certainly to fupport injflries of this kind without complaming, requires a degree of 
* pauenca 
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patience which few men can boaft of. The viceroy’s virtue was not proof againfl this 
temptation, he fell into a deep melancholy, and refolved to be revenged on his father* 
• in-Iitw. He knew the prefent temper of the people, thtu thofe of the greatcfl intereft 
and power were by no means plcafed jvith the changes of religion, and only waited for 
a fair opportunity to revolt; and that thefe difcontcuts were every yvhere heightened by 
the monks and clergy. ‘Encouraged by thefe retledions, he w^as always talking of 
the juft reafons he had to complain of€tIi(?*J‘’!nperci»*, and gave them fuflicient room to 
underftand, that if they would appear in liiij. party, he would declare himfelf for the 
ancient religion, and put himfelf al the head ob ihofo wiio fliould take nrins in tho de¬ 
fence of it. The chief and airuoft the only thing that hindered him from railing a for- 
friidable rebellion, was the mutual diftruft they entcriaine#of one another, each fearing, 
that as foon as the Emperor Ihould pnblifh an 'aft of grace, or general amnefty, the 
greateft part would lay down their arms and embrace it; and this fufp’cion was imagined 
more reafonable of the viceroy than of any other. Notwithllanding this difiiculty, the 
priefts, who Intcrcftcd themfelves much in this revolt, ran with the utmoft caraeilnefs 
from church to church, levelling their fermons againft the Emperor and the Catholic 
religion : and that they might have the better fuccel's in putting a flop to all cccUTiaf- 
tical innovations, they came to a refolution of putting all the milIionariv;s to the fword ; 
and that the viceroy might have no room to hope for a pardon, they obliged liiin to 
give the firft wound to him that fhould fall into his hands. 

As 1 was the neareft, and by confcquence the moft expofed, an order was immedi¬ 
ately iffued out for apprehending me, it being thought a good expediont to loixe me, 
and force me to build a citadel, into which they might retreafr if they fliould happen to 
meet wdth a defeat. The viceroy wrbte to me to defire that 1 . would come to liirn, he 
having, avS he faid, an aft'air of the higbeft importance to communicate. 

The frequent affemblies which the viceroy held had already been much talked of; 
and I had received advice tha^ he w-as ready for a revolt, and that my death was to be 
the firft fignal of an open war. Knowing that the viceroy had made many complaints 
of the treatment he received from his father-in-law, I made no doubt that he had fome 
ill defign in hand ; and yet could fcarce perfuade myfelf that after all the tokens^ of 
rfricndfhip 1 had received from him he would enter into any meafures for deftroying 
me. While 1 was yet in fufpcnfe, 1 difpatched a faithful fervant to the viceroy with 
my excufe for difobeying him; and gave the meffenger ftrift orders to obferve all that , 
pafll'd, and bring me an .exaft account. * 

This affair was of too groat moment not to engage my utmoft endeavours to arrive 
at the moft certain knowledge of itj and to advertife the court of the danger. I wrote 
therefore to one of* our fatheiSi, who was then near the P^mperor, the beft intelligence 
1 could obtain of all that had paffed, of the reports that were fpread through all this 
part of the empire, and of the dilpofition which 1 difeovered in the people to a general 
defeftion; telling'him, .however, that I could not yet believe that the viceroy, who 
had honoured me with his friend'lhip, and of whom I never had any thought but how to 
oblige him, couldrnow have fo far changed his fcntiments'as to take away my life. 

The letters which 1 received by my fervant, and the affuranccs he gave that I need 
fear nothing,' for that I was never mentioned by the viceroy without great marks of 
efteem, fo far confirmed me in my error, that I went from Fremona with a refolution 
to fee him. I did not refieft that a man who could fail in his duty to his King, his 
father-in-law, and his benefiiftor, might without fcruple do the fame to a ftranger, 
though diftinguifljed as his friend ; and thus fanguine and unfufpefting continued tny 
journey, ftill receiving intimation from all parts to take car^ of my&lf: at length when 

\ 1 was 
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I was witRift a few days joilmies of the viceroy, I received a billet in more plain 
and exprefs terms than any thing I had been told yet, charging me# with extreme 
imprudence in putting myfelf into the hands of thofe men who had undoubtedly fworn to. 
cut me off. ^ ^ , 

I began upon this to diftrufl: the fincerity of the viceroy*s profeflions, pd refolved, 
upon the receipt of* another letter from the viceroy, tg retyrn dlreftly : in this letter, 
having excufed himfclf for not waiting for my ayival, he defired me in terms very ftrong 
and prelTing to come forward, and ftay for him at his own houfe, afluring me, that he had 
given fiich orders for my entertainment as fliould* prevent my being tired with living 
there. I imagined at firft that he had left fome fcrvants,to provide for my reception, 
but being adveriifed at the fame time, that there*was no longer any doubt of the ce&. 
tainty of his revolt, that the (Jalles were* engaged to come to Ijis afliftance, and that he 
was gone to lign a trejfty with them ; I was no longer in fufpence what meafurcs to take, 
bur roiumod to I’rcaiona. 

Here I femnd a letter from the Emperor, which prohibited me to go .out, and the 
orders whichJic had fent through all thefe parts, direfting them to arreft me wherever 
1 was found, and to hinder me froth proceeding on my journey. Thefe orders came 
too late to contribute to my prefervation, and this Prince’s goodnefs had been in vain, if 
God, whofe protetllon 1 have often had experience of in my travels, had not been my 
conduflor in this emergency. 

The viceroy hearing that 1 was returned to my refidcnce, did not difeover any con¬ 
cern or chagrin as at a Sifappointment, for fuch was his privacy and dillimulation, that 
the moil penetrating could never form any conjedure that could be depended on, 
about his defigns, till every thing was ready for the execution of them. My fervant, 
a man of wit, was furprifed as well as every body clfe; and I canaferibeto nothing but 
a miracle, my efcape fronv lb many fnarcs as he laid to entrap me. 

'I'here happened during this perplexity of my affairs an accident of fmall confequence 
in itfelf, which yet 1 think dderves to be mentioned, it Ihews the credulity and 
ignorance of the Abylfins. I received a vifit from a religious, who pafled, though he 
wa&blind, for the molt learned perfon in all that country : he had the whole feriptures 
in his memory, but Icemcd to have been at more pains to retain, tJian underffand 
them ; as he talked much, he often rook occafion to quote them, and did it almolt 
.always improperly: having invited him to fup and pafs the night with me, H fet before 
him forae excellent mead, which he liked fo well, as to drink fornewhat beyond the 
bounds of exad teniporancc : next day, to make fome return for his entertainment, 
he took upon him to divert me with fome of thofe flories which the monks amufe 
fimple people with, and told me of a devil that haunted a-fountain, andufed to make it 
his employment to phigue the monks that came<-»hither to fetch water, and continued 
Ins malice, till he was converted by tint founder of their order, who found him no very 
ftubbom prolelyte till they came to the point of circumcifion; the dqvil was unhappily 
prepolTcfled with a ffrong averfion from being circumcifed, wKich how'ever, by much 
perfuafibn, he at laff agreed tb, and afterwards taking a religious habit, died ten years 
after with great figns of fandity. lie added another hiftory of a famous Abyffinian 
monk, who killed a devil two hundred feet high, and only four feet • thick, that 
ravaged all the country $ the peafants had a great defire to throw the dead carcafe 
^om the top of a rock, but could not with all their force remove it from the place, but 
the monk drew it after him with all imaginable eafe, and puihed it down, 'fhis ffory 
was followed by another, of a young devil that became a religious of the famous 
monaffery of Aba Gatima. *The good father would have favoured me with more rela- 
* tions 
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tions of the fiinie kind, if 1 had been in the humour to have heard them, but, interrupt¬ 
ing him, 1 tol4 him that all thefe relations confirmed what we had found by expcnence, 
,that the monks of Abyffinia were no improper company for the devil. 

■i 

CHAP. IX. — The Viceroy ts defeated and hanged. The Author narrowly efcapes being 

" poifoned. 

I DID not ftay long at Fremona, but left that t6wn and the province of Tigre, and 
foon found that I was very happy in that refoJuiion, for fcarce had I left the place, 
before the vice;)roy came in perfon to put me to death, wdio, not finding me, asi he 
^peQed, refolvcd to turn all his vengeance againfl the father Gafpard Paes, a 
venerable man, who was grown grey in the miffions of iEihiopia, and five other 
miflionaries newly arrived froin the Indies: his defign was to kill them all at one time 
without fuffering any to efcape; he therefore lent for them all, Jjut one happily being 
fick, anothcr.ftaid to attend him : to this they owed their lives, for the viceroy finding 
but four of them, fent them back, telling them he w’ould fee them all together. I’he 
fathers, having been already told of his revolt, and of the pretences he made ufe of to 
give it credit, made no queftion of his intent tomaffacrc them, and contrived their efcape 
fo, that they got fafely out of his power. 

The viceroy difappointed in his fcheme, vented all his rage upon father James, 
whom the patriarch had given him as his confeffor; the good man was carried, bound 
band and foot, into the middle of the camp; the viceroy gave the fjrll flab in the 
throat, and all the refl. ftruck him with their lances, and dipped their weapons in his 
blood, promifiug each other that they would never accept of any ad of oblivion or 
terms of peace, by which the Catholic religion was no't abolifiied throughout 
the empire, and all thofe who profeflfed it cither baniflied or put to death. They then 
ordered all the beads, images, crofles, and rcliques which the Catholics made ufe of to 
be thrown into the fire. 

The anger of God was now ready to fall upon his head for thefe daring and com¬ 
plicated crimes : the Emperor had already confjfcated all his goods, and given the 
government of the kingdom of Tigre to Keba Chriftos, a good Catholic, who was fent 
with a numerous army to take polTeffion of it. As both armies w'crc in fearch of each 
other, it was not long before they came to a battle. The revolted viceroy Tecla 
Georgis pfaced all his confidence in the Gallcs his auxiliarieii. Kc:ba Chriftos, who 
had ijiarchcd with incredible expedition to hinder the enemy from making any intrench- 
ments, would willingly liave refrefhed his men a few days before the battle, but 
finding the foe vigilant, thought it not proper (o ftay till he was attacked, and there¬ 
fore refolvcd to make the firft onfet; then prefenting himfelf before his army without 
arms and with his head uncovered, aflured them that fuch was his confidence in God’s 
protedion of thofe that engaged in fo juft a caufe, that though he w'cro in thrf condition 
and alone, he would attack his enemies. 

The battle began immediately, and of all the troops of Tecla Georgis only the Gallcs 
made any refiftaiice, the reft abandoned him without ftriking a blow. T’he unhappy 
commander , feeing all his fquadrons broken, ■ and three hundred of the Galles, with 
twelve eccrefiaftics, killed on the fpot, hid himfelf in a cave, where he was found tliree 
days afterwards, with his favourite and a monk. When the/ took him, they cut off 
the heads of his two companions in the field, and carried him to the Emperor; the 
procedure againft him was not long, and he was condemned to be burnt alive. Then 
imagining that, if he embraced the Catholic faith, tlie intsreeifion of the miHionaries, 

with 
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>ith the iiftreaties of his wife tod children might procure hhn a pardon,' he delired a 
Jefult to hear his confeHion, and abjured his errors. ITie Enaperor was Inflexible both 
to the intreaties of bis daughtev, and the tears of his grand children, and all that could, 
be obtained of him, was that the fentence fhoyJd be n^ollifled, and changed into a 
condemnation be^anged.. Tecla Georgfe renounced his abjuration, and at his death 
perfided in his errors. Adero, his filter^ who had born^ thegreateft jhare in his revolt, 
was hanged on the fame free fifteen days after. ^ 

I arrived not long after at the Empe«y*s court, and had the honour of kiffing his 
handsbut flaid not long in a piace,| where no miiflionary oi^ht to linger, unlefs 
■obliged by the moft preffing necelBty : but being ordered by my fuperiors into the 
kingdom of Damote, I fet out on my Journey, and on the road was in great danger 
of lofing my life by my curiofity of tailing an herb which I found near a brook, and 
which, though I had often heard of it, 1 dio not know. It bears a great refctnblance to 
our raddifhes, the leaf and colour were beautiful, and the tafte not unpleafant; it came into 
iny mind when I began to chew it, that perhaps it might be that venomous herb, againft 
which no antidote had yet been found, but perfuading myfelf afterwards that my fears 
were merely chimerical, I continued fo chew it, till a man accidentally meeting me, and 
feeing me with a handful of it, cried out to me, that I tras poifoned ; I had happily not 
fwullowed any of it, and throwing out what 1 had in my mouth, 1 returned God thanks 
for this inftance of his protefbion. » 

I crofl’ed the Nile the^firft time in my journey to the kingdom of Damote; my paC* 
fage brought into my mind all that I had read either in ancient or modem writers, of 
this celebrated river; I rccollciied the great expences at which fome Emperore had 
endeavoured to gratify their curiofity of knowing the foumes of this mighty ftream, 
which nothing but their little acquaintance with the Abyffins made fo difficult to be 
found. I paifed the river*wiriiin two days journey of its head, near a wide plain, 
which is entirely laid under water when it begins to overflow the banks. Its channel 
is even here fo wide, that a ball-fliot from a mufket can tcarce reach the farther bank. 
.Here is neither, boat nor bridge, and the river is fo full of hippopotames, or river 
horfes, and crocodiles, that it is impollible to fwim over withom danger of being de¬ 
voured. The only way of paffing it is upon floats, which th^ guide as well as they 
can ^th long polos. Nor is even this way without danger, for thefe deftruftive animals 
, overturn the floats, and tear the paffengers in pieces. The river horfe, which lives 
only on grafs and branches of trees, is &sfied with killing the men, but the crocodile 
being more voracious, feeds upon the carcafes. , 

But fince I am arrived at the banks of this renowned river, which 1 have p afled 
and repafled fo many times; and fince all that I have read of the nature of its waters, 
and the caufes of its overflowing, is full of fables, the reader nay not be difpleafed to 
find here an account of what I law myfelf, or was told by the 

CHAP. X. — ^ De/cription of the Nile* 

^ THE Eflle, which the natives call Abavi, that is, the Father of ‘Waters, rifes firft 
m Sacala, a province of the yngdom of Goiama, which is one of the moft fruitful and 
^ agreeable of all the Al^ffinian dominions. This province is inhabited by*a nation of 
the Agaus, whb call, but only call thcmfelves Cbriftians, for by daily intermarriages 
they have allied themfelves to the^Pagan Agaus, and adopted all their cuftoms and 
cemmonies. Thefe two nations are very numcrouSj fiecce, and unconquerable, inha- 
biting a country fitU of mofintains, whi^ are covered with woods, and hollowed by 
VOL. XV. ^ , G nature 
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nature into vad caverns, many of which are capable of 'containing feveral numerous 
families, and hundreds of cows: to thefe receffes the Agaus betake themfeives, when 
they are driven out of the plain, where it is almolt inipftilible to find them, and cer¬ 
tain ruitj to purfue them. This pectple incr^es extremely, every man being allowed 
fo many wives as he hath hundreds of cows, and it is fcldom that the Jiundreds are 
required to be complete. , , 

In the eaftem part of this kirigdom, on the declivity cf a mountain, whofe defccnt is 
fo eafy that it feems a beautiful plain, is that fource of the Nile which has been fought 
after at fo much expence of labour,* and about’ which fuch variety of copjedures hath 
been formed without Ibccefs., This fpring, or rather thefe two fprings, are two holes, 
e^ch about two feet diameter, a ftone*s call; didant from each other, the one is but 
about live feet and a half in depth, at lead v e could not get our plummet farther, 
perhaps becaufe it was flopped by roots, for the whole place is full of treCvS ; of the 
other, which is fomewhat lefs, with a line of ten feet we could find no bottom, and 
were aiTured by the inhabitants that none ever had been found. It is believed here, 
that thefe fprings are the vents of a great fubterraneous lake, and they have this cir- 
cumdance to favour their opinion, that the ground is always moid and fo foft that 
the water boils up under foot as one walks upon it; this is more vifible after rains, 
for then the ground yields and finks fo much, that 1 believe it is chiefly fupported by 
the roots of trees, that are interwoven one with* another: fuch is the ground round 
about thefe fountains. At a little didance to the fouth, is a village named Guix, 
through which the way lies to the top of the mountain, from whence the traveller dif- 
covere a vad extent of land, which appears like a deep valley, though the mountain nfes 
fo imperceptibly that thofe who go up or down it are fcarce fea<?ble of any declivity. 

On the top of this mountain is a little hill which the idolatrous Agaus have in great 
veneration : their pried calls them together at this place once a year, and having 
lacnficed a cow, throws the head into one of the fprings of the Nile; after which 
ceremony, every one facrifices'a cow or more, according to their different degrees of 
wealth or devotion. I'he bones of thefe cows have already formed twp mountains of 
confiderifl}le height, whi^ aflbrd a fufficient proof that thefe nations have alwa^^s paid 
their adorations m this famous river. They eat thefe facrifices with great devotion, as 
fiefh confecrated to their Deity. Then the pried anoints himfelf with the greafe and 
tallow of the cows, and fits down on an heap of draw, on the top and in the middle of 
a pile which is prepared, they fet fire to it, and the whole hcap^s confiuucd without 
any in}ury to the pried, who while the fire continues, harangues the danders by, and 
confirms them in their prefent ignorance and fuperdition. When the pile is burnt, 
and the difeourfe at an end, every one makes a large prefent to the pried, which is the 
grand defign of this religious mockery. 

To return to the courfe of the Nile : its waters, after the fird rife, run to the eadward 
for about a mufkettihot, then turning to the north, continue hidden in t£e "grafs and 
weeds for about a quarter of a league, and difeover themfeives for the fird time among^ 
fome rocks i a fight not to be enjoyed witl|out fome pleafhrc, by thofe who have read 
the fabulous accounts of this dream delivered by the ancients, and the vain conjectures 
and reafonings which have been formed upon its original, the nature of its water, its 
cataracts, and its inundations, all which we are now entirely acq^uainted with, ^d eye» 
winefles of. 

Many intetps'eters of the holy feriptures pretend that Gihon, moitioned in 
is no other than the Nile, which encompaflfeth all JSthiopia} but as the Gihon l^d 
its iburce from the terredrial paradife, and we know that the Nile rifes in the country 
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of the A&os, it will be fouild, I believe, no fmall difficulty to conceive how the fame 
liver could arife from two fources fo diftant each otlter, or how i river from fo 
low a fource ihould fpring up* and appear in a place perhaps the higheft in the world 
for if we confider, that Arabia and Paleftine are in th^ir iituaticm almoft level with 
Egypt; that£gyp{ is as low, if compared with the kingdom of Damtaa, as thedeepeft 
valley in regard of the higheft mountain, that the province of Sacala is yet more ele¬ 
vated than Dambia; that the waterg of tne Nil^muft either pafs under the Red Sea, or 
take a great compafs about, we fhall fin^ it hard to conceive fuch an attraftive power in 
the earth, as may be able to make the fvaters rife through the obftrudion of lb much 
fend from places fo low, to the moft lofty region pf ASthiopia. • 

But leaving thefe difficulties, let us go on to defcribe the courfe of the Nile. <lt * 
rolls away from its fource with fo^inconfiderable a current, that it appears un¬ 
likely to cfcape boinjEf dried up by the hot feafon, but foon receiving an increafe from 
the (Jemma, the Keltu, the Branfu, and other lefs rivers, it is of fuch a breadth in the 
plain of Boad, which is not above three days journey from its fource, that a ball (hot 
from a mulket will fcarce fly from one bank to the other. Here it begins to run 
northwards, defleSing, however, a little towards the eaft, for the (pace of nine or ten 
leagues, and then enters the fo much talked of Lake of Dambia, called by the natives 
Barhar Sena, the Refemblance of the Sea, or Bahar Dambia, the Sea of Dambia. It 
croffes this lake only at one end, with fo violent a rapidity, that the waters of the Nile 
may be diilinguiffied tjjough all the paffage, which is fix leagues. Here begins the 
greatnefs of Nile. Fifteen miles farther, in the land of Alata, it rufhes precipi¬ 
tately from the top of a high rock, and forms one of the tnoft beautiful water-falls in 
the world : I paffed under it without being wet; and refling myfelf there, for the fefce 
of the cooinefs, was charmed with a thoufand delightful rainbows, which the fun- 
beams painted on the wafer in all their fhining and lively colours. The fail of this 
mighty dream from fo great a height makes a noife t^at may be heard to a confld^- 
able didance; but 1 could not obferve that the neighbouring inhabitants were at all deaf, 

I converfed with feveral, and was as eafiiy heard by them, as I heard them. The mid 
that rifes from this fall of water may be feen much farther thaB the noife can be heard. 
After this cataraS: the Nile again eoUe^s its fcattered dream among the rocks, which 
feem to be disjoined in this place only to afford it a paffage. They are fo near each 
other that, in my time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole Imperial army paded, 
was laid over them. Sultan Segued hath dnee built here a bridge of one arch in the 
feme place, for which purpofe he procured mafons from India. This bridge, -which 
is the drd the AbyfTms have feen on the Nile, very much fecilitates a communicatbn 
between the provinces, and encourages commerce among the inhabitants of his empire. 

Here the river alters its courfe, and paffes through many va? ious kingdoms; on the 
ead it leaves Begmeder, or the Land of Sheep, fo called from great number^ that are 
bred there, beg, .in that language, dgnifying fh^p, and me^er, a<country. It then 
waters the kingdoms of Amhara, Olaca, Choaa, and Damot, which lie on the left dde, 
and the kingdom of Goiama, which it bounds on the right, forming by its windings a 
kind of peninfula. Then entering Bezamo, a province of the Idngdom of Damot, and 
Gamarchaufa, part of Goiama, it returns within a diort day’s journey’(ff its fpritig; 
though to purfue it tjirough all its mazes, and accompany it round the kingdom pf 
Goiama, is a journey of twenty-nine days. So far, and a few days journey farther^ 
this river confines iffelf to Abyffinia,ahd than paffes into the bordering countries of 
FaBulo and Ombarca. 
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'Tfiefe Taft nylons we have little knowledge of: thef ace bhablted by jSations en* 
tirely different from the Abyffins; thdr hair is like that of the other blacks, fboit wd 
.curled. In the year 2615, Raffek Chiiltos, lieut«aant-general to Sultan Segued, 
entered thofc kingdoms with, his arn^ in an hoftile manner; but being able to get 
no intelligence of the condition of the people, and aftonifhed at their unbounded extent, 
he returned, without daring to attempt any thmg. 

As the empire of the Abyffins terminates at thde defarts, and as I have followed 
the courfe or the NHe no farther, I here leave “it to range over barbarous kingdoms, 
and convey wealth and plenty into* £gypt, w^ch owes to the annual,, inundations of 
this river its envied fertility., I know not any thing of the reft of its palfage, but that 
is.receives great meveafes from many other rivers; that it has feveral catarafls like 
the firft already defcribed, and that few fifli 'are to be found in it, which fcarcity, 
doubtlefs, k^to be attributed to the river-horfes, ahd crocodile, which deftroy the 
wraker inhabitants of thefe waters, and fomething may be allowed to the catarads, it 
being diffculefor Hffi to fall fo far without being Killed. 

Although fome who have travelled in Afia and Africa have given the world their 
defcriptions of crocodiles and hippopotamus or river-horie; yet as the Nile has at leaft as 
great numbei*^ of each as an/ river in the world, I canUot but think my account of it 
would be imperfed without fome particular mention of thefe animals. 

The crocodile is very ugly, having no proportion between his length and thicknefs ; 
he hath fhort feet, a wide mouth, with two rows of foarp teeth, (landing wide from 
each other, a brown fkin fo fortified with fcaies even to his nofe, that a muiket>ball 
cannot penetrate it. His fight is extremely quick and at a great diftance. In the 
water he is daring and fierce, and will feize on any that are fo unfortunate as to be 
found by him bathing, who, if they efcape with life, are almoft fure to leave fome limb 
in his mouth. Neither I, nor any with whom I have converfed about the crocodile, 
lave ever feen him weep, and therefore I take the liberty of ranking all that hath been 
cold us of his tears, amongft the fables wluch are only proper to amufe children. 

The hippopotamus or river*horfe, grazes upon the land, and broufes on the ftirubs, yet 
is no lefs dangerous than the crocodile. He is the fize of an ox, of a brown colour 
without any hair, his tril is fhort, his neck long, and his head of an enormous bigaefs.^ 
hb eyes are fmall, his mouth wide, with te^h naif a foot long ; he hath two tuf^ like 
tbofe of a wild boar, but larger; his legs are fhort, and his feet j>an into four toes. 
It is eafy to obferve from thb defeription that he hath no refemblance of an hmrfe, and 
indeed nothing could give occafion to the nanue, but fome Ukenefs in his ears, and his 
nrighing and fnbrting like an horfe when he is provoked, or raifes hb head out of water. 
Hb inde is fo hard that a mufket fired clofe to him can only make a flight impreftion, 
and the beft tempered lances pufhed forcibly agamft him are either blunted or uivered, 
unlefs die aflailant has the fiuU to make hb thruft at certam parts which are more 
tender. There b^great danger in meeting him, and the beft wayb, uponfuchan 
accident, to ftep afide, and let Kim pafs by. The fiefh of this animal doth not differ 
from that of a cow,, except that it b blacker and harder to digeft. 

^ The ignorance, which we have hitherto been in, of the original of the Nib, l^th 

g * en many jiuthors an opportimky ofrprefienting us very gmvely with thrir various 
ems and conjedures sdxiut the nature of its waters, and the reafon of Jts over- 
m. ■ ■ 

R b eaf^ to (ft)forve bow many empty faypothdTes sod idle reafonh^s the pheeaom^ 
none cd this rivor have put mankind to theexpence of. Tet thoreare pec^le fo bigoted 
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te aBtiqd^y sstiot to piy atQr regard to.tbe relation of travellm ^^o^have been upon 
the and by the evidence of their eyes can cot^fute ali that tint anciaits have 
written. It was difficult, it was even impoffibie to arrive at the fource of the Nilie, by^ 
tracing its channel from the mouth; and all who ever attempted it, having been fton»ed 
by the catarafts, ai}d imagining none that followed ihem*could pafs farther^ have taken 
the liberty of entertaining us with their own fifdons. , , 

It is to be remembered likewife ^that neithe|f the Greeks nor Romans, from whom 
we have received all our information^ ever carried their arms into this part of the 
world, or evenheard of multitudes of pations that«dwell uppn the banks of this vaft 
river; that the countries where the Nile rifes, and thofe.ihroa^ which it runs, have 
no inhabitants but what are lavage and uncivilized*; that before they could arrive at ' 
head, they nmft furmount the infupewble obftacles of impadable forefts, inacceffible 
clifls, and defar^i crotrded with beafts of prey, fierce by nature, and raging for want 
of i’uftenance. Yet if they who endeavoured with fo much ardour to difeover the 
fpring of this river, had landed at Mazna on the coaft of the Red Sea, and marched a 
little more to the fouth than the fouth-weft, they might perhaps have gratified tfieir 
curiofity at lefs expence, and in abofit twenty days might have enjoyed the defired fij^^t 
of the fourccs of the Nile. ♦ 

But this difeovery was referved for the invincible bravery of our noble countiymen, 
who nor difeouraged by the dangers of a navigation in feas never explored before, have 
fubdued kingdoms and empires where the Greek and Roman greatnefs, wheie the 
names of Cacku: and Alexander were never heard of: who firft fteered an. European 
fiiip into the Red Sea through the Gulf of Arabia and the Indian ocean; who have 
demoliftied the airy fabricks of renowned hypothefes, and detefted thofe febles which 
the anciehts rather chofe to invent of the fources of the Nile, than to confefs their 
ignorance. 1 cannot help fufpending my narration to refied a little on the ridiculous 
fpeculadons of thofe fwelling philofophers, whofe arro^ce would preferibe laws to 
nature, and fubjed thofe allonilhing effeflis which we behold daily,' to their idle 
reafonings, and chimerical rules. Ihrefumptuous imagination! that has given being to 
fuch numl^rs of books, and patrons to fo many various opinions about the overflows of 
the Nile. Some of thefe theories have-tbeen pleafed to declare it as their favourite 
nodon, that this inundation is caufed by high winds which flop the current, and fo 
force the water to rife above its banks, and fpread over all Egypt* Others pretend a 
fubterraneous communication between the ocean and the Nile, and that the fea being 
violently agitated fwells the river. Many have imagined themfeives blefied with, the 
difeovery when they have told us, that this mighty nood proceeds from'the melting of 
fhow on the motmtains of ..Ethiopia, without refi^/^g that this opinioiLis contrary to 
the received notion of all the ancients, who believed that theAeatwas fo exceuive 
between the tropics that no inhabitant could live there. So much fnow and *fo ^ea£ 
heat are never met wkh in the fame region; and indeed I never fawjhow m Abymnia, 
except on Mount Semen in the kingdom of Tigre, very remote from the Nile, and on 
Namera, which is indeed not fiir diftant, but wb^e there ney&e falls Inow fiifficient to 
wet the foot of the mountain, when it is melted. * 

: To the immenfe labours and fatigues of the Pcatugoefe msmkind is indebted for the 
knowledge of the real caufe of thefe inundations fo great and fo regular. Their 
dsfervations kifbnln us, ‘that Abyffinia where the ll^e rifes, and waters vail tra^ of 
land, is full of mountains, and m its natural fituation much higher than Egypt that 
aU the winter, from June to September, no day is without raaa; that die Nfie receives 
in-fts cooxfeaU thy riv€«% Weooks and torreoia winch laU-from thofe mountains; thefe 
^ . neceiiarily 
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ceceffiuily fvell it above the banks, and fill the plains of Egypt with the lanAdadon. 

comes rpgulariy about the month of July, or three weefes after the beginning of a 
nmy fealbn in iEthmpia. Th% different degrees of thifi flood are fuch certain indipa- 
• dons of the fruitfulnefs or fterility of the enfuing year, that it is publicly proclaimed in 
Cluro how much the water iiath gained each night. Tins is ail 1 have to inform the 
reader of concerning the Nile, whfch the ^Egyptians a<{ored as*the Deity, in whofe 
choice it was to blm theln with abundance, or deprive them of the neceffarieS of 
life. 

CHAP. XL -Tk The Author covers a Pqffage o ver the Nile. Is fent into the Province of 

Ligonus, which he gives a Defeription of. His Succefs in his Mijion. The Stratagem 
of the Monks to encourage the Soldiers. The*^Author narrowly efcape^being burned. 

WHEN was to crofs this river at Boad, I durfl; not venture rayfelf on the floats, 

I have already fpoken of, but went up higher in hopes of finding a more commodious 
paffage. I had with me three or four men that were reduced to the fame difficulty with 
myfelf. In one part feeing people on the other fide, and remarking that the water was 
ihallow, an<|^that the rocks and trees, which grew very thick.there, contributed to 
fiicilitate the attempt, 1 leaped from one rock to another, till I reached the oppofite 
bank, to the great amazement of the natives themfelves, who never had tried that way; 
my four companions followed me with the fame fuccefs; and it hath been called fince the 
paffage of Father Jerome. ' , 

That province of the kingdom of Damot, which I was affigned to by my fuperior, is 
called Ligonus, and is perhaps one of the moll beautiful and agreeable places in the 
world; the air is healthful and temperate, and all the mountains, which arc not very 
high, lhaded with cedars. They fow and reap here in every feafon, the ground is 
always producing, and the fruits ripen throughout the year; fo great, ,fo charming is 
the variety, that the whole region feems a garden laid out and cultivated only to 
pleafe. 1 doubt whether even the imagination of a painter has yet conceived a landfcape 
as beautiful as 1 have feen. The foreffs have nothing uncouth or favage, and feem.only 
planted for (hade and coolnels. Among a prodigious number of trees which fill them, 
there is one kind which I have feen in no other place, and to which we have none that 
bears any refemblance. This tree, which the natives call enfet^t is wonderfully ufeful;. 
its leaves, which are fo large as to cover a man, make hangings for rooms, and ferve 
the inhabitants iifltead of linen for their tables and carpets. They grind the branches 
and the thick parts of the leaves, and when they are mingled with milk, find them a 
deHcious food, llie trunk and the roots are even more nourifliing than the leaves or 
branches, and the meaner people, tvhen they go a journey, make no p^ovifion of any 
other vitals. Tlte word enfete fignifies the tree againft hunger, or the poor’s tree, 
though the moft wealthy often eat of it. If it be cut down within half a foot of the 
ground, and fevCral incifions ^ade in the flump, each will put out a new fprout, 
which, if tranfplanted, will take root, and grow to a tret. The Abyffins report, that 
this tree when it rs cut down, groans like a man, and on this account, call cutting 
down an enfete killing it. On the top grows a bunch of five or fix figs, of a tafle not 
ve^ agreealile, which they fet in the ground to produce more trees. 

1 flaid two months in the province of Lingonous, and during that time procured 
a church to be built of hewn flone, roofed and wainfeoted with cedar, which is the 
snofl confiderable in the whole county. My continual employment was the duties of 
the milEon, which 1 was always praftifing in fome part df die province, not indeed with 
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any eztraofdinaryfuccefs, at iirft, for I found the prople indexibty oblHnate in their 
opinions, even to fo great a degree, that when I fiWl^Jubliflied theEjtnpisror'i edift, 
r^uiring all his fubje&s to renounce thar errors, and unite themfelm to the Romm 
church, there were fome monks, who, to the number qf 0xty, chofe rather to die 
by ’throwing themfelvM headlong from a preqipice, than obey Adr fovereign’s 
commands: and in a battle fought between thae people that adhered to the religion 
of their anceftors, and the troops ofguhan Segt^, fix hundred rdligious placing them- 
felves at the head of their men, marched^towards the Catholic army with the ftones of 
the altars upon, their heads, touring tjieir credulous followers, that the Emperor's 
troops would immediately at the fight of thofe ftones fall* into mfordei^and turn theif 
backs; but, as they were fome of the firft that foil, their death had a great influence" 
upon the people, to undeceive them, and make them’*return to the truth. Many were 
converted after tlfe baftle, and when they had embraced the Catholic faithf-adhered to 
that with the fame conftancy and firmnefs with which they had before perfifted in their 
errors. 

The Emperor had fent a viceroy into this province, whofe firm attachment to the 
Roman church, as well as great abiGties in military affairs, made him a perfon very 
capable of executing the orders of the Emperor, and of fuppreffing any mfurredtion 
that might be raifed, to prevent thofe alterations in religion which they were defigned to 
promote: a farther view in the choice of fo warlike a deputy, was, that a ftop might be 
put to the inroads of* the, Galles, who had killed one viceroy, and in a little time after 
killed this, • 

It was our cuftom to meet together every year about chriftmas, not only that we 
might comfort and entertain each other, but likewife that we might relate the progrefit 
and fuccefs of our mifiions, and concert all meafures that might farther the conveimolh 
of the inhabitants. This year our place of meeting was the Emperor's camp, where 
the patriarch and fuperior of the miflions were. I left thg place ot my abode, and took, 
in my way four fathers, that refided at the diftance of two days journey, fo that the 
.company, without reckoning our attendants, was five, 'fhere happened nothing 
remarkable to us till the laft night of our journey, when taking up our lodging at a 
place belonging to the Emprefs, a declared enemy to all Catholics, and in particular, to 
the miflionaries, we met with a kind reception in appearance, and were lodged in a 
• large ftone houfe covered with wood and ftraw, which had ftood uninhabited fo long, 
that great numbers of red ants had taken pofleflion of it; thefe, as foott as we were laid 
dpwn, attacked us on all fides, and tormented as fo inceffantly that wc were obliged to 
call up our domeftics. Having burnt a prodigious numbsT of thefe troublefome 
animals, we tried to compofc ourlelves again, but had fcarce clofed our eyes before we 
were awaked by the fir^ that had feized our lodging; our fervants, who were, 
fortunately, not all gone to bed, perceived the fire as foon as it began, and informed me 
who lay neareft tfie door. 1 immediately alarmed all the reft, ^d nothing was thought 
of but how to fave ourfelves and the little goods we hid, when to our great aftonilh* 
ment, we found one of the doors barricaded in fuch a manner that tye c'fuld not open 
it; nothing now could have prevented our perifhing in the flames had not thofe who 
kindled them omitted to faften that door near which 1 was lodged. We were no 
longer in doubt that the inhabitants of the town had laid a train, and fet fire to a 
iteighbottring houfe, in order to confume us; their meafures were fo well laid, that the 
houfe was in alhes in an inftant, and three of our beds were burnt which the violence 
of the flame would not allow us to carry away. We fpent the reft of the night in the 
moft dtfmal apprih^ons* and fomid next mmiung tnat we had juftly charged the 

inhabitants 
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inliabUants with the dengn of ddljroying us, for the place was enyrely abandoned, and 
tholie tluit we^ confciousx}f the crime, had fled from the punifliment* We continued 
oxa jotimey, and came to Gorgora, where we found thet^^ers met, and the Emperor 
'wkh them. 

* ' * 

' - ' ' { ' 
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CHAP. Xir. — The Auther is feni into Tigre, is in danger of being porfoned by the 

Breath of a Serpent ; is flung by aSerpenU Is almoji killed by eating Anchoy, 7'he 
* People confpire againji the Mijftonaries, ani di/lrefs them. 

t MT fuperiot^ intended to^ fend me into the fartheft parts of the empire, but the 
Emperor over-ruled that defign, and remanded me to Tigre where I bad refided before; 
Tpafled in my journey by Ganete^lhos, a palace newly built, and made agreeable by 
beautiful gardens, and had the honour of paying my refpeSs to the Emperor who had 
retired thither, and receiving from him a large prefent for the finifliing of an hofpital, 
which had been begun in the kingdom of Tigre. After having returned him thanks, I 
continued my way, and id crofling a defart two days journey over, was in great danger 
of my life, for, as 1 lay on the ground, I perceived myfelf feized with a pain 
Wliich forced me to fife, and faw about four yards from me one of thofe ferpents that 
dart their poilpn at a diflance; although I rofe before he came very near me, I yet 
felt the effefts of his peifonous breath, and, if I had Iain a little longer, had certainly 
died; I had recourfe to bezoar, a fovereign remedy againft thefe poifons, which I always 
carried about me. Thefe ferpents are not long, but have a body fhort nnd thick, and 
their bellies fpeckled with brown, black, and yellow ; they have a wide mouth, with 
which they draw in a great quantity of air, and having retained if foine time, ejeft it with 
fuch force, that they kill at four yards diflance; I only efcaped by being fomewhat 
farther from him. This danger however was not much to be regarded in comparifon 
of another which mymegilgeuce brought me into. As I was picking up a Ikin that lay 
upon the ground, I was flung'ey a ferpent, that left his fling in my finger, I at leaft 
picked an extraneous fubflance about the bignefs of an hair, out of the wound whidh I 
imagined was the fling. This flight wound I took little notice of, till my arm grew 
inflamed all over; in a fliort time the polfon infe£led my blood, and I felt the moft terri¬ 
ble convulfions which were interpreted as certain figns that my death was near, and 
inevitable. 1 received now no benefit from bezoar, the horn of the unicorn, or any 
of the ufual antidc^es, but found myfelf obliged to make ufe of an extraordinary remedy 
which 1 fubmitted to with extreme reluflance; this fubmiffion and obedience brought 
the ble^g of Heaven upon me; neverthel fs 1 continued indifpofed a long time, and' 

' had many fymptoms which made me fear that all the danger was not yetpv^ir: I then 
took cloves of garlick, though with^ great averfion both from the tafle and fmell; I 
was in this condition a whole month, always in pain, and taking medicines the mofl; 
naufeous in the world, at length youth and an happy conflitution furmounted the ma¬ 
lignity, and I recovered my former health. 

1 continued two years at my refidence in Tigre, entirely taken up with the duties of 
the miifion, preaching, confefling,baptifing, and enjoyed a longer quiet and repofe than I 
had ever done fince I left Portugal. During this rime one of our fathers, bring always 
fick, and of i conflitution which the air of Abyfflnia was very hurtful to, obtained a 
permilfion from our fuperiors to return to the Indies; 1 was willing to accompany him 
through part of his way, and went with him over a defart, at no great diflance from iny 
refidence, where 1 found many trees loaded with a kind of fruit, called by the natives, 
anchoy;, ^ttt the bignefr of lui aprmot, and ver^ yeflbw, whlish hi m#h eaten u^hout 
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any ill effe£t. I therefore made no fcruple of gathering and eating it, without knowing 
that the inhabitants always peeled it, the rind being a violent purgatifra: fo thSt eaing^ 
the fruit and Ikin together I fell into fuch a diforder as almoil brought me to my end. 
Th(i«ordinary dofe is fix of thefe rinds, and I had devoured twenty. 

I removed from fhence to'Dcbaroa, fifty-four miles nearer the fea, and croiTed in my 
way the defart of the province of Saraoe. The country is fruitful, pleafant, and popu¬ 
lous ; there are greater numbers of Moors in tltefe parts than in any other province of^ 
Abyffinia ; and the Abyffins of this coup^ are not qiuch better than the Moors. 

1 was at DeBaroa when the profectftion was firft fet jn foolf againlj the Catholics^ 
Sultan Segued, wlio had been fo great a favourer of us, was grown old, and his fpirit and ■ 
authority* decreafed with his ftrength. , His fon who was arrived at manhood, being 
weary of waiting fo Iqng for the crown he was to inherit, took occaficp to blame 
his lather’s conduct, and found fome reafon for cenfuring all his aftiohs j he even 
proceeded fo far as to give orders fometimes contrary to the Emperor’s. He had 
embraced the Catholic religion, rather through complaifance than convi£);ion, or 
inclination; and many of the Abyillns who had done the fame, waited only for an 
opportunity of making public profeflion of the ancient erroneous opiiuons, and of 
re-uniiing themfelves to the church of Alexandria. So artfully can this people dilfem- 
blc their fentiments, that we had not been able hitherto to diftinguifli our real from 
our pretended favourers, but as foon as this Prince began to give evident tokens of 
his hatred, even in the Hfe-time of the Emperor, we faw all the courtiers and 
governors who* had treated us with fuch a Ihew of friendfbip declare againll us, and 
perfecute us as difturbers of the public tranquillity, who had come into jdBthiopia 
with no other intentioh than to abolilh the ancient laws and cufioms of the 
country, to fow divilions between father and fon, and preach up a revolution. 

After having borne all forts of affronts and ill treatments, we retired to' our houfe at 
Fremona, in the midft of our countrymen, who had been fettling round about us a 
long time, imagining we Ihould be more fccure there, and that at leaft during the life 
.of the Kmperor, they w'ould not come to extremities or proceed to open force. I laid 
fom 5 ftrefs upon the kindnefs which the viceroy of I’igre had lliown to us, and in par¬ 
ticular to me; but was foon convinced that thofe hopes had no real foundation, for he 
was one of the moll violent of our perfecutors. He feized upon all our lands, and 
• advancing with his troops to Fremona, blocked up the town. TJ^e army had not 
be^ firitioned there long before they committed a!l ibrts of diforders; fo that on^ day 
a Portuguefe, provoked beyond his temper at the infoslence of Ibme of them, went 
out with his four fons, and wounding feveral of tiieihj forced the rcit back to thrir 
camp. 

We thought we had good reafon to apprehend an attack; their troops were in- 
creafing, our town was furrounded, and on the point of being forced : our Portuguefe 
therefore, thought, that without ftaying till the laft extremities, they might lawfully 
repel one violence by another, and fallying out to the number of fifty, wounded about 
threefcore of the Abyfiins, and had put them to the fword, but that tiiey feared it 
might bring too great an odium upon our caufe. The Portuguefe were fome of them 
wounded, but happily none died on either fide. 

Though the times were by no means favourable to us, every one blamed the con- 
d\i& of the viceroy; and thofe who did not commend our aftion, made the neceffity 
we were reduced to of felf-defcnce an excufe for it. The viceroy’s principal defign 
was to get my perfon into hj/s poffeflion, imagining that if I was once in his power, all 
the Portuguefe wwld pay him a blind obedience. Having been unfuccefsful in his 
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attempt by o4en force, he made ufe of the arts of negociation, but with an event not 
more to nis fatisfaftion. Tliis viceroy being recalled,^ fon-in-law of the Emperor's 
fucceeded, who treated us even worfe than ms predeceffor had done. 

When he entered upon his command, he loaded us with kindnefles, giving us fo 
many alTurances of his proteftion, that while the Emperor'lived we* thought hint one of 
our friends j but no fobner was our protestor dead, than this manpullra off his mafic, 
and quitting all lhame, let us fee that "neither the'fear of God nor any other confider- ’ 
ation was capable of reftnuning him when w 5 ;Were to be diftreffed. The perfecudoa 
Chen becommg geneftl, th^e was no longer any place of fecurity for us in Abyffmia, 
where we were looked upon by all As the authors of all the civil commotions, and many 
councils were held to detennine in what manner they fiiould difpofe of us. Several 
were of ojunion that the beft way would be to kill us all at once, and affirmed that no 
other means were left of re-eftablifhing order and tranquillity in the Hngdom. 

Others, more prudent, were not for putting us to death with fo little confideration, 
but advifed that we fhould be banifhed to one of the ifles of the Lake of Dambia, an 
aflliaion more fevere than death itfelf. • Thefe alleged in vindication of their opinions, 
that it was reafonable to exped if they put us to death, that the viceroy of the Indies 
would come with fire and fword to demand fatisfaflion.. This argument made fo great 
an impreffion upon fome of them, that they thought no better meaiures could be taken 
than to fend us back again to the Indies. This propofal, however, was not without 
its difficulties, for they fufpefted, that when we fhould arrive at the fortuguefe terri¬ 
tories, we would levy an army, return back to Abyffmia, and under, pretence of 
eftablifhing the Catholic religion, revenge all the injuries we had fuffered. 

While they were thus deliberating upon our fate, we were imploring the fuccour- of 
the Almighty with fert'ent and humble fupplications, intreafing him in the midft of our 
fighs and tears, that he would not fuffer his own caufc to mifcarry, and that however 
it might pleafe him to difpofe of our lives, which, we prayed, he would aflift us to 
lay down with patience,and refignation worthy of the faith for which we were perfe- 
cuted, he would not permit our enemies to triumph over the truth. 

Thus we paflcd our days and nights in prayers, in afflidion, and tears, continually 
crowded with widows and orphans, that fubfifted upon our charity, and came to us for 
bread, when we had not any for ourfelves. 

While we were in this diftrefs we received an account that the viceroy of the IndieA 
had fitted out a powerful fleet againfl; the King of Mombaza, who having thrown off 
the Lthority of the Portuguefe, had killed the governor of the fortrefs, and had fmee 
committed many ads of cruelty. I’he fame fleet, as we were informed, after the 
King of Mombaza was reduced, was to burn and ruin Zeila, in revenge of the death 
of two* Portuguefe jefuits, who were killed by the King in the year 1604. As Zeila 
was not far from the frontiers of Abyffmia, they imagined that they already faw the 
Portuguefe invading their country. 

The viceroy of Tigre had inquired of me a few days before how many men one 
India ffiip carriefll; and being told that the complement of fome v/as a thoufand men, 
he compared that anfwer with the report then foread over all the country, that there 
were eighteen Portuguefe veffels on the coalt of Adel, and concluded that they were 
manned by an army of eighteen thoufand men; then confidering what had been 
achieved by four hundred, under the command of Don Chriftopher de Gama, he 
thought Abyffinia already ravaged, or fubjeded to the King of Portugal. Many de¬ 
clared themfelves of his opinion; and the court took its raeafurc^ with refped to us 
from thefe uncertain and ungrounded rumours. Some were fo infatuated with their 
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apprehenlfons that they undertook to defcribe the camp of thePortugucfei and affirmed 
that they had heard the report of their canons. 

^1 this contributed to exafj^erate the inhabitants, and reduced us often to the point 
of bbing maffacred. At length they came to a rcfolutionof giving us up to the Turks, 
affuring them that we were mafters of a vaft treafure, in hope, that after they had in- 
flided all kinds of tortures on us, to nwke us confefs where* we had hid our gold, or 
what we had done with it, they would at Icngtbkill us in rage for the difappomtnient. 
Nor was this their only view, for they believed that the Turks would, by killing us, 
kindle fuch an'irreconcileabie hatred between themfeL es and our nation, as would 
make it neceffary for them to keep us out of the .Red Sell, ot which they are entirely^ 
mafters: fo that their determination was as politic as cruel. Some pretend that the 
Turks were engaged to put us to death as foon as we were in their power. 


CHAP. XIII. — The Author relieves the Patriarch and Mijjionaries ; ^and fupports 
them. He cfcapcs fcvcral Snares laid for him by the Viceroy of Tigre. They put them- 
fclvcs under the ProicStion of the J^ince of Bar. 

HAVING concluded this negociation, they drove us out of our houfes, and robbed 
us of every thing that was wofth carrying away; and not content with that, informed 
fome banditti, that were then in thofe parts,of the road we were to travel through,fo that 
the patriarch and fome qaiffionaries wei'e attacked in a defert by thefe rovers, with their 
captain at theii*head, who pillaged his library, his ornaments, and what little baggage 
the miffionaries had left, and might have gone away without refiftance or interruption, 
had they fatisfied thcmfdvcs with only robbing: but when they began to fall upon the 
miffionaries and their companions, our countrymen, finding that their lives could 
only be preferved by their* courage,, charged their enemies with fuch vigour, that they 
killed their chief, and forced the reft to a precipitate flight. But thefe rovers being 
acqumnted with the country, harafled the little caravan till it was paft the borders. 

Our fathers then imagined they had nothing more to fear, but too foon were con- 
vinci^ of their error, for they found the whole country turned againft them, and met 
every where new enemies lo contend with, and new dangers to furmount. Being not far 
diftant from Fremona, where I refided, they font to me for fuccour. I was better 
, informed of the diftrefs they were in than themfelves, having been told that a numerous 
body of Abyffins had ported themfelves in a narrow pafs, with an intent to furround 
and deftroy theni, therefore, without long deliberation, I aflcmbled my friends,* both 
Portuguefe and Abyffins, to the number of fourfeore, and went to their refeue, 
carrying with .me provifions and refreffiments, of tl^hich 1 knew they were in great 
need. Thefe glorious confeffors I met a.s they were jyft entering the pafs defigned for 
the place of their dertrufHon, and doubly preferved them from famine and the fword. 
A grateful fenfe of their deliverance made them receive me a^a guardian angel. We 
went together to Fremona, and being m all a patriarch,* a biihop, eighteen jefuits, and 
four hundred Portuguefe, whom I fupplied with necelTaries, though the revenues of 
our houfe were lort, and though the country was difaffefted to us, in the worft feafon 
of the year. We were obliged for the relief of the poor and our own fiilffiftence, to 
fell our ornaments and (halices, which we firft broke in pieces, that the people might 
not have the pleafuro of ridiculing our myftcries, by prophaning the veflTels made ufe 
of in the celebration of them; for they now would gladly treat with the higheft indigni- 
ties what they hac^a year before looked upon with veneration. 
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Amidil all Uhefe perplenties the ^ceroy did not &il to vUit us, and make us pffeat 
offers of fervice, m expedation of a large prefent. We jrere in a fituation in which it 
'was very difficult to ad properly; we knew too well the ill intentions of the viceigpy, 
but durft not complain, or gi<e him any reafon to imagme that we knew them. We 
longed to retreat out of his power, or at leaf! to fend one of our company to the Indies, 
with an account of the perfecutibn we fuffered, ^d could without his leave neither do 
one nor the other. • ' 

When it was determined that one Ihould be'lent to the Indies, I was at firft fingled 
ojit for the journey, and it was intended that 1 mould reprefent at Goa, ‘at Rome, and 

Madrid, the'diftreffes an<f necclfities of the miffion of .Ethiopia ; but the Others 
reeding afterwards, that I beft underftood the Abyffmian language, and was moft 
acquainted with the cuftoms of the country, altered their opinion^, and continuing me 
in j£thiopia, either to perifh with them or preferve them, deputed four other jefuits, 
who in a lhor| time fet out on their way to the Indies. ; 

About this time I was fent for to the viceroy’s camp to confefs a criminal, who, 
# though falfely, was believed a Catholic, to whom, after a proper exhortation, I was 
gomg to pronounce the form of abfolution, when thofe that waited to execute him, 
told him aloud, that if he expeded to fave his life, by profeffing himfelf a Catholic, 
he would find himfelf deceived, and that he had nothing to do but prepare himfelf for 
death. Tl’he unhappy criminal had no fooner heard this, than rifing up, he declared his 
refolution to die in the religion of his country; and being delivered up to his profecu- 
tors, was immediately difpatched with their lances. 

The chief reafon of calling me, was not that I might hear this confeffion; the 
viceroy had another defign of.feizing my perfon, expeding that either the Jefuits or 
Portuguefe would buy my liberty with a large ranfom, or that he might exchange me 
for his father, who was kept prifoner by a revolted prince. That prince would have 
been no lofer by the exchange, for fo much was I hared by the Abyffinian monks, 
that they would have thought no cxpence too great to have gotten me into their hands, 
that they might have glutted their revenge by putting me to the moft painful death 
they could have invent^. Happily, I found means to retire out of this dangerbus 
place, and was followed by the viceroy |^imoft to Fremona, who, being difappointed, 
defired me either to vifit him at his camp, or appoint a place where we might confer. 
I made many excufes, but at length agreed to meet him at a place near Fremona, 
bringing each of us only three companions. 1 did not doubt but he would bring 
more,’and fo he did, but found that I was upon my guard, and that my company 
encreafed in proportion to his. My friends were refolute Portuguefe, who were de- 
te''mmed to give him no quarter, if he made any attempt upon my liberty. Finding 
himieif once more counterminedip he returned ainamed to his camp, where, a month 
after, being accufed of a confederacy in the revolt of that prince, who kept his 
father prifoner, he was arrefted^ and carried in chains to the Emperor. 

The time now approaching in which we were to be delivered to the Turks, we had 
none but God to apply to for relief: all the meafures we could think of were equally 
dang^ous; refolving neverthelefs to feek forae retreat where we might hide ourfelves 
either altogether or feparately, we determined at laft to put ourfelves under the pro- 
tedion of the Prince John Akay, who had defended himfelf a Iqng time in the province 
of Bar againft the power, of Abyffinia. 

After I had concluded a treaty with this prince, the patriarch and all the fathers put 
themfdives into his hands, and being received with all imaginable kindnefs and civility, 
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'xrcrii conduced wth a guard to Adicota, a rock exceffively fteep, ab^ut nine miles 
from his place of refidence. The event was not agreeable to the happy beginning of 
our flegodation.; for we foon*began to find that our habitation was not likely to be 
very pleafant* We were furrounded with Mahometans, or Chrifiians, who were inve- 
tei^ate enemies to the Catholic faith, and were obliged to ad with the utmoft caution. 
Notwithfianding thefe inconveniencies we were pleafed w'ith the prefent ti^quillity 
we enjoyed, and lived contentedly on lentils and a little com that we had; and I, after 
we had fold all our goods, refolved to turn phyfician, ard was foon able to fuppoit 
myfelf by my pradife. i ^ 

I was once confulted by a man troubled with an.;*fl:bma,*who prefent^ me with two 
alquieres, that is, about twenty-eight pounds weight of com, and a (beep. The advice** 
I gave him, after having turned ovcr 'my books, was to drink goats urine every 
morning; I know notVhethcr he found any benefit by following my prefeription; for 
i never faw him after. 

Being under a ncccflity of obeying our acoba or protedor, we changed our place of 
abode as often as he defired it, though not without great inconvenienci^, from the excef- 
five heat of the weather, and the faintnefs which our ftrid obfervation of the faflsahd 
aufteriiies of Lent, as it is kept in this country, had brought upon us. At length, 
wearied with removing fo oftert, and finding that the laft place afiigned for our abode 
was always the worft, we agreed that I fliould go to our fovereign, and complain. 

1 found him entirely t^keii up with the imagination of a prodigious treafure, affirmed 
by the monks lo be hidden under a mountain: he was told that his predeceflbrs had 
been binderid from difeovering it by the da:mon that guarded it, but that the daemon 
was now at a great dilkucc from his charge, and was grown blind and lame, that 
having inft fiis fon, and being without any children, except a daughter that was ugly 
and unhealthy, he was under great .afflidion, and entirely ncgleded the care of his 
troafuro, that if he lliouldcome, they could call one of tjheir ancien't brothers to their 
aiTiilance, who, being a man of a moll holy life, would be able to prevent his making 
any refiftanco. 'I’o all thefe ftories the prince liftened with unthinking credulity. The 
monks, encouraged by this, fell to the bufineis, and brought a man above an hundred 
years old, whom, becaufc he could not fupport himfelf on horfeback, they had tied 
on the beaft, and covered him with black wool. He was followed by a black cow, 
.defigned for a facrifice to the dtemon of the place, and by fome monks that carried 
mead, beer, and parched corn, to complete the offering. 

No fooner were they arrived at the foot of the mounmln, than every one begffii to 
work: bags were brought from all parts to convey away the millions which each 
imagined would be his flrare. I'he Xumo, who fuperintended the work, would not 
allow any to come near the labourers, but flood by, attended by the old monk, who 
almoff fung himfelf to death. At length, having removed a vaft quantity of earth and 
flones, they difeoyered fome holes made by rats or moles; at,fight bf which a Ihout 
of joy run through the whole troop: the cow was brought and facrificed immediately, 
and fome pieces of flefh were* thrown into thefe holes. Animated now arith affurance 
of fticcefs, they lofe no time: every one redoubles his endeavours, and the heat, 
though mtolerable, was lefs powerful than the hopes they had conceived. At length, 
fome not fo patient as the reft, were weary, and defined. The work now grew 
more difficult j they found nothing but rock, yet continued to toil on, till the prince, 
having loft all temper, began to enquire, with fome paffion, when he fhould have a 
fight of this treafure} ana, after having been fometime amufed with many promifes 
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by the monk^b was told, that he had not i^th enough to be favoured vnth the, dif- 
covery. 

* All this I faw myfelf, and could not forbear cndeavouilng to convince our prot^or, 
how much he was impofed upon: he was not long before he was fatisfied that h^ad 
been too credulous; for all thofe that had fo induftrioufly fearchedtafter this imaginary 
wealth, witlun five hours,* left the work in defpair, and I continued almoft alone with 
the prince. “ , . “ , 

Imagining no time more proper to make the propofal I was fent with, than while 
lys pafiion was ftill hot againfl: the monks, 1 p^efented him with two ounces of gold, 
j^and two plates‘of filver, vdth fome other things of fmall value, and was fo fuccefsful 
that he gratified me in all my requefts, and gave us leave to return to Adicora, where 
we were fo fortunate to find our huts yet uninjured and entire. 

About this time the* fathers, who had ftaid behind at Fremona', arrived with the new 
viceroy, and an officer fierce in the defence of his ow’n religion, who had particular 
orders to deliver all the Jefuitsup to the Turks, except me, whom the Emperor w*as 
relblvcd to have in his own hands, alive or dead. We had received fome notice of 
this refolution from our friends at court, and were likewife informed that the Emperor, 
their mafter, had been perfuaded that my defign was to procure affifiance from the 
Indies, and that I fhould certainly return at the head bf an army. The patriarch’s 
advice upon this emergency was, that I fhould retire into the woods, and by fome other 
toad join the nine Jefuits, who were gone towards iMazna; I ^ould think of no better 
expedient, and therefore went away in the night between the 23d and 24th of April, 
with my comrade, an old man. very infirm, and very timorous. We croffed woods 
never croffed, I believe, by any before ; the darknefs of the'night, and the thicknefs 
of the fhade fpread a kind of horror round us; our gloomy journey was flill more in¬ 
commoded by the brambles and thorns, which tore oUr handsamidft all thefe 
difficulties I applied myfelf to the Almighty, praying him to preferve us from thofe 
dangers which we endeavoured to avoid, and to deliver us from thofe to which our 
flight expofed us. Thus we travelled ail night, till eight next morning, without taking 
either reft or food j then imagining ourfelves fccurc, we made us fome cakes of br’rley 
meal and water, which we thought a feaft. 

We had a difpute with our guides, who though they thought had bargained to con¬ 
duit us for an ounce of gold, yet when they faw us fo entangled in the intricacies of 
the wood, that we could not poflibly get out without their diredlion, demanded feven 
ounc^ of gold, a mule, and a little tent which we had ; after a long difpute, we were 
forced to come to their terras. We continued to travel all night, and to hide ourfelves 
in the woods all day ; and here, it was that we met the three hundred elephants I 
fpoke of before. We made long marches, travelling without any halt from four in 
the afternoon to eight in the morning. 

Arriving at a Vhiley where traveller feldom efcape being plundered, we were obliged 
to double our pace, and were fo happy as to pafs it without meeting wilji any misfor¬ 
tune, except thatrfwe heard a bird fing on our left hand j a certain prefage among thefe 
^ple of loine great calamity at hand. As there is no reafoning them out of fuper- 
uition, I knew no way of encouraging them to go forward, but what I had already 
made ufe of on the fame occafion, affuring them that 1 heard one at the fame time on 
the right. I'hey were !\appUy fo credulous as to take my word, and we went on till 
we came to a well, where we ftaid a while to refreih ourfelves. Setting out again in 
the evening, we paffed fo near a village where thefe robbers had retreated, that the 
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dogs barked after us. Next morning we joined the fiithers who waited fir us, after we 
had refted ourfelves fome tim% in that mountain, we refolved to feparate and go two 
andfctwo, to fee for a more convenient place, where we might hide ourfelves. We had ’ 
not gone far before we were furrounded by a troop of Trobber8,,with whom, by the 
intereft of fome of the natives who had jpiued themiclves to our caravan, we came to 
a compofition, giving them part of oar goods to pcrihit us to carry away the reft ; 
and after this troublefome adventufe arrived dl a place fomething more commodious 
than that which we had quitted, where met v/ith bread, but of fo pernicious a qua¬ 
lity, that after having eat it, we were infoxicated to fo great a degree, that one of my 
friends feeing me fo difordered, congratulated mj good fortune of having met witl^ 
fuch good wine, and was furprifed wftpn I gave him an account of the whole affair. 
He then offered me fojtne curdled milk very four, with barley-meal, which we boiled, 
and thought it the beft entertainment we had met with a long time. 

* 

CHAP. XIV.— They are betrayed into the Hands of the Turks ; arc detained awhile at 
Maztia ; are threatened by the Bajj'a of Suaquem ; they ap‘ce for their Ranfom, and 
are Part of them difmiffed. 

SOMETIME after we received news that we ihould prepare ourfelves to ferve the 
Turks; a meffage which filled us with furprife, it having never been known that one 
of thefe lords had ever abandoned any whom he had taken under his protedion; and 
it Is, on the contrary, one of the higheft points of honour amongll them, to rilk their 
fortunes and their lives in the defence of their dependents who have implored their 
proteftion. But neithef law nor juftice were of any advantage to us, and the cuftoms 
of the country were doomed to be broken, when they would have contributed to our 
fecurity. 

We were obliged to march in the extremity of the hot feafon, and had certainly 
perifhed by the fatigue, had we not entered the woods, which fliaded us from the 
, fcorchjng fun. The day before our arrival at the place where we were to be delivered 
to the Turks, we met with five elephants that purfued us, and if they could have come 
to us, would have prevented the miferies we afterwards endured, but God had decreed 
otherwife. 

. On the morrow we came to the banks of a river, where we found fourfeore Turks, 
that waited for us armed with mufkers. Thev let us reft awhile, and then put us into 
the hands of our new mafters, who lotting us upon camels, condudfed us to Mazna ; 
their comniander feeming to be touched with our misfortunes, treated us with much 
gentlenefs and humanity ; he offered us coffee, which we drank, but with little relilh. 
We came next day to Mazna, in fo wretched a condition, that we were not furprifed 
at being hooted by the boys, but thought ourfelves well ufed that they threw no ftones 
at us. . , • 

Aa foon as we were brought hither, all we had wa*s taken from us, and we were 
carried to the governor, who is placed there by the Baffa of Suaques^. Having been 
told by the Abyffins that we liad carried all the gold out of iEthiopia, they f^ched 
us with great exaftnefs, but found nothing except two chalices, and fome Telics of fo 
little value, that we redpemed them for fix fequins. As I had g^ven them my chalice 
upon their firft demand, they did not fearch nic, but gave us to underftand, th^i t they 
expefted to find fomething of greater value, which either we muft have hidden, or the 
Abyftins muft hayp impofe^ on them. They left us the reft of the day at agentleman*s 
houfe, who was our friend, from whence the next day they fetched us, to tranfporc us 
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to the ifland,(where they put us intcyi kind of prifon, with a view of terrifying us inf® 
a confefQon of the place where we had hid our gold, iin which, however, they found 
• themfelves deceived. ' & 

But I had here another affiiir upon my hands, which was near coding me dear. I\ty 
fervant had been taken from me, and left at Mazna, to be fold td the Arabs ; being 
advertifed by him of the dangeft- he was in, I la;d cltum to him, without knowing the 
didiculties which this way of proceeding would bring upon me. The governor fent 
me word that my fervant diould be redored me, upon the payment of flxty piadres; 
wd being anfwered me, that 1 had not a penny for myfelr, and therefore could not 
pay fixty piadi*es to rweem toy lervant, he informed me by a renegade Jew, who ne- 
" gociated the whole aSair,that either I mud produce the money, or receive an hundred 
blows of the battoon. Knowing that thofe orders are without appeal, and always 
pundually executed, I prepared myfelf to receive the corredion I was threatened with, 
but, unexpeftedly, found the people fo charitable as to lend me the money. By fcveral 
other threats of the fame kind, they drew from us about fix hundred crowns. 

On the 24th of June, we embarked in two gallies for Suaquem, where the bafla 
redded; his brother, who was his deputy at Mazna, made us proniife before wc went, 
that we would not mention the money he had fqueezed from us. The feafon was not 
very proper for failing, and our providons were but diort. In a little time w'c began to 
feel the want of better dores, and thought ourfelves happy in meeting with a gelve, 
which though fmall, w'as a much better failer than our vcffel in which 1 wras fent to 
Suaquem,^o procure camels and providons. I was not much at my caie, alone among 
dx Mahometans, and could not help apprehending that fome zealous pilgrim of Mecca 
might lay hold on this opportunity, in the heat of his devotiofl, of facrificing me to his 
prophet. 

ITiefe apprehendons were without ground, I contrafted ah acquaintance which was 
foon improved into a friendlbip with ihefe people; they ofiFered me part of their pro¬ 
vidons, and I gave them fome of mine. As we w’cre in a place abounding with oyders, 
fome of which were large, and good to eat, others more fmooth and diining, in which 
pearls are found j they gave me fome of thofe they gathered : but whether it happened 
by trifling our time away in oyder catching, or wliethcr the wind was not favourable, 
we came to Suaquem later than the veffel I had left, in which were feven of my com¬ 
panions. 

As they had drd landed, they had fuffered the drft tranlports of the bafla’s paflicxi, 
who vvas a violent tyrannical man, and would have killed his own brother for the lead 
advantage, a temper which made him fly into the utinoft rage at feeing us poor, 
tattered, and almoft naked; he .treated us with the moft opprobious language, and 
threatened to cut off our heads. We comforted ourfelves in this condition, hoping 
that all our fufferings would end, in Ihedding our blood for the name of Jefus Chrift. 
We knew that the baflij had often made a public declaration, before our arrival, that 
he fliould die contented, if he iould have the pleafure of killing us all with his own 
hand. This viol^^nt reiblution was not lading, his zeal gave way to his avarice, and 
he could not think of lofing fo large a fum as he knew he might expeft for our ran- 
fom: he therefore fent us word, that it was in pur choice cither to die, or to pay him 
thirty thoufand crowns, and demanded to know our determination. 

We knew that his ardent third of our blood was now cold, that time and calm 
reflection, and the advice of his friends, had all confpired to bring him to a milder 
temper, and therefore willingly began to treat with him. , I told the meflenger, being 
deputed by the red to manage the affair, that he could not but obferve the wretched 
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tondition'we were in, that we had neither monejyaor revenues, that whal little we had 
-was already taken from us; and iha>^ therelbr*all we could promife was to fet a 
cojjgclion on foot, not much* doubting but that our brethren would *afford fuch* 
aiTOauce as might enable us to make him a handfomo prefent according to cuftom. 

This anfwer wasmot at all agreeable to the Balhi, who returned an anfwer that he 
would be faiisfied with twenty thoufand crowns, provided wc paid them on the fpot, 
or gave him good fccuritics for thc,pa*yment. »To this we could only repeat what we 
had faid before : he tlieu propofed to abate five thoufand of his lall demand, alTuring us, 
that unlefs we came to fome agreemerii, there wasf no lorment {0 cruel but we fliould 
fuffer it, and talked of nothing but impaling and flaying* us alive, the* terror of thefe 
tlireatenings was much incrcafed by his domeflics, who told us of many of hit 
cruellies. This is c-rtain, that fome tflne before, ho had ufed fome poor Pagan mer¬ 
chants in that matuiti’, and had caufed the executioner to begin to flay them ; when 
fome Bramin touched with compaflion, generoufly contributed the fum demanded for 
their ranfom. We had uo rcafon to hope for fo much kindnefs, and havfiig notliing of 
our own, could promife no certain fum. 

At length fome of his favourites whom he inoft confided in, know'ing his cruelty and 
our inability to pay what he demanded, and apprehending that if he fliould put us to 
the death he threatened, they fliould foon fee the fleets of Portugal in the Red Sea, 
laying their towns in allies to revenge it, endeavoured to foften his paflion and preferve. 
our lives, oflering to advance the fum vve fliould agree for, without any other lecurity 
than our word*. By this afliiiarice, after many interviews with the Baifa’i^gents, we 
agrectl to pay four thouCanil three hundred crowns, which were accepted oft condition 
that they fliould be paitkdown, and wc fhould go on bi>ard w'ithin two hours ; but. 
changing his refoliuion on a fiidden, he font us word by his treafurer that two of the 
nioft confiderable among *us fliould flay behind for fecurity, while the reft went to 
procure the money they promil'ed. They kept the patyarch, and’ two more fathers, 
one of which was above fourfcorc years old, in whofc place I chofe to reinain prifoner, 
and reprefented to the Balfa, that being worn out with age, he perhaps miglit die in 
his hands, which would lufc the part of the ranfom which was due on his account, that 
therefore it would be better to chufe a younger in Jiis place, offering to Itay niyfelf wiiii 
him, that the good old man niiglit be let at libertv. 

The Baflli agreed to anoihcr J.l'uir, and it pJeafed heaven that the lot fell upon father 
Prancis Marquex. I imagined that I might widi the fame eafe get the patriarch out of 
his hand, but no fooner had 1 begun to ipeak, but the anger llafhcd in his eyes, and 
his look was fufllcient ti> make me Itop and deipaii’ 01 iuccefs. We parted immediately, 
leaving the patriarch and two faihers in prifoa, v.Loni we embraced vs'iih tears, and went 
to take up our lodging on board the veffel. 


CHAP. 'KY. -—Their 'ircatmcni cp boi-'rd ihe Vcjfcl. ^heir 'Reception al Diou. The 
Author applies to the Viccru^' for AJfi/tanrc, but ‘mithout Succefs ; he is feni to folicit in 
Europe. » 

OUR condition here was not mucji better than that of theilluflrious cajidves, whom 
we left behind.. We were in an Arabian (hip, with acn;w of pilgrims of Mecca, with 
whom if was a point of‘religion to uifult us. We were lodged upon the deck expofed 
to all the injuries of the weather, iior w'as there the meaneft workman or failor, who 
did not either kick or ftrike us. When we went firft on board, I perceived a humour 
in my finger, which I negretted at firfi, till it I’prcad over my hand, and fvveiled up 
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my arm, afiliftling me with the mo^y^rrid torture. There was neither furgeott nor 
medicines to be had, nor could 1 ^cure any thi^ to eafe my pain but a little oil, 
with which I anointed ray arm, and in time found Ibme relief. The weather wasjery 
bad, and the wind almoft always agakift us, and to increafe our perplexity, the whole 
crew, though Moors, were in the greateft apprehenfion of meeting any of thofe veflels 
which the Turks maintain in the ftrait of Babelmandel; the ground of their fear was, 
that the capt^n had negleded the laft year to touch at Moca, though he had promifed j 
thus we were in danger of falling into a captivety perhaps more fevere than that w'e had 
j/ift efcaped from. While we were wholly engaged with thofe apprehenfions, we diA 
,covered a Tufkifh (hip and galley were come upon us; it was almoft calm, at lead 
there was not wind enough to give us any profpeft of efcaping, fo that when the galley 
-came up to us, we thought ourfeives loft without remedy, and had probably fallen 
into their hands, had not a breeze fprung up juft in the inftant of danger, which 
•carried us down the channel between the main land and the ifle of Babelmandel. I 
have already faiJ that this paflTage is difficult and dangerous, whicli nevcrthelefs wc 
pafted in the night, without knowing what courfe w^c held, and v - re tranfported at 
finding ouri'elves next morning out of the Red Sea, and half a league from Babcl- 
raandel. The currents are here fo violent, that they carried us againft our will to 
Cape Guardafui, where we font our boats alhore for frclh water, which we began to 
be in great want of. The captain refufed to give us any when we defired fome, and 
treated us with great infolence, till coming near the land, l.fpoke to him in atone 
more loftjland refolute than I had ever done, and gave him to underffcand, that when 
he touched at Diou he might have occafion for our intcreft. This had fome 
. elFecl upon him, and procured us a greater degree of civility than we had met with 
before. 

At length after forty days failing wc landed at Dion, where wc were met by the whole 
city, it being reported that tke patriarch w'as one of our number; for there was not a 
, gentleman who was not impatient to have the pleafurc of beholding that good man, now 
made famous by his labours and fufferings. It is not in my power to reprefent the 
different paffions they were afleflcd with, at iecing us pale, meagre, without cloaths, 
in a word, almoft naked and almoft dead with fatigue and ill ulage. They could not 
behold us in that miferablecondition without reflotliiig on the hardihips we had under¬ 
gone, and our brethren then underwent in Suaquem and Abyffinia. Amidft their 
thanks to God for our deliverance they could not help lamenting the condition of the 
patriarch and the other miffionaries w'ho were in chains, or at Icaft in the hands of 
profeffed enemies to our holy religion. All this did not hinder them from teftifying 
in the moft obliging manner, their joy for our deliverance, and J>aymg fuch honours 
as furprifed the Moors, and made them repent in a moment of (he ilUreatinent they had 
(hewn us on board. One who had difcovcretl fomewhat more humanity than the reft, ‘ 
thought hiinfelf fufficientJy honoured, when I took him by the hand, and prefented him 
to the chief officer of the cuftdm houfc who promifed to do all the favours that were in 
his power. » 

Wien wp paffed by in fight of the fort, they gave us three falutes with their cannon, 
an honour only paid to generals. The chief men of the city, who waited for us on 
the fhore, accompanied us through a crowd of people, whom curiolity had dr^wn from 
all parts of our college. Though our place of rradcnce at Diou, is one of the molt 
beautiful in all the Indies, we ftaid there only a few days, and as foon as we had 
recovered our fatigues, went on board the (hips that Wfsre appojnted to convoy the 
northern ffeet, 1 was in the admirars. We arrived at Go& in fome veffels bound for 
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Camberia*: here we loft a go^d old Abyflin convert, a man much valuel in his order, 
-and who was aftually prior of his convent whe#he left Abyffinia, chufing rather to 
fo^feke all for religion, than tb leave the way of falvation which God had fo mercifully. 
fa«S^red him with the knowledge of. , 

We continued our voyagf:, and almoft without ftoppjng failed by Surate and Datnam, 
where the reftor of the college came to fee us, but fcvfea fjek, that the interview was 
without any fatisfaftion on either fide.’ Then ]anding at Bazaiin we were received by 
our fathers with their accuftomed chari^, and nothing was thought of but how to put 
the unpleafingwcmcinbrancc of our p^ft labours out of our imnds; finding here an 
order of the Father Provineta to forbid thofe who returned from tbe.miftions, to go 
any farther, it was thought neceffary to fend an agent to Goa, w'ith an account of the 
revolutions that had happened in Abyflinia, and of the imprifonment of the patriarch. 
For this comniiflion I ‘was made choice of, and I know not by what hidden degree of 
providence, ahnoft all affairs whatever the fuccefs of them was, were tranfaded by me. 
All the coafts were befet by Dutch cruizers, which made it difficult to fail without 
running the hazard of being taken j I went therefore by land from Bazaim to Tana, 
where we had another college, and Trom thence to our houfe of Chaul. Here I hired 
a narrow light vcffel, and placing eighteen oare on a fide, went clofe by the (hore, 
from Chaul to Goa, almoft dghty leagues. We were often in danger of being taken, 
and particularly when we touched at Dabal, where a cruifer blocked up one of the 
channels through which fhips ui'ually fail, but our veffel requiring no great depth of 
water, and the fea running high, we went through the little channel, arK|, fortunately 
cfcapcd the cruifer. 'rhough we were yet far from Goa, we expeiSled to arrive there 
on the next morning, and rowed forward with all the diligence we could. The fea 
was calm and delightful, and our minds were at cafe, for we imagined ourfelves paft 
dimger ; but foon found ^'c had llauered ourfelves too foon with fecurity, for we came 
within fight of fevcral barks of Malabar, which had been hid behind a point of land 
which we were going to double. Here we had been inevitably taken, had not a man 
called to us from the fliore, and informed us, that among thofe fifhing boats there, 
forae cruifers would make us a prize. We rewarded our kind informer for the fervicc 
he had done us, and lay by till night came to fhelter us from our enemies. Then 
putting out our oars, wc landed at Goa next morning about ten, and were received at 
our college. It being there a feftival day, each had fomething extraordinary allowed 
him, the choiceft part of our entertainments was two pilchers,which wereadmired becaufe 
they came from Portugal. . 

The quiet I began to enjoy did not make me lofe the remembrance of my brethren, 
whom 1 had left languifhing among the rocks of Abyffinia, or groaning in the prifons 
of Suaquem, whom fince I could not fet at liberty without the viceroy’s affiftance, I 
went to implore it, and did not fail to make ufe of every motive which cotild have any 
infiuence. 

i deferibed in the moft pathetic manner 1 could, <he miferable ftate to which the 
Catholic religion was reduced, in a country where it had lately flourifhed fo much by the 
labours of the Portuguefe ; I gave him in the ftrongeft. terms, a reprefentation of all 
that we had fuffered fince the death of Sultan Segued ; how we had beeq driven out 
of Abyffinia; how many times they had attempted to take away our lives; in what 
manner we had been betrayed and given up to the Turks ; the menaces we had beeji 
terrffied with; the infults we had endured ; I laid before him the danger the patriarch 
was in of being either impled or flayed alive; the cruelty, infolence, and avarice of 
the Baffa of Suaquem, and the perfecution that the Catholics fuffered in iEthiopia. I 
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exhorted, I inl^plored him by every thing I thought might move him to make fome 
attempt for the prclervation of thofe who had voluntarily facrificed their lives for the 
fake of God, I made it appear with how much eafc the Turks might be driven put 
of the Red Sea, and the Portij^guefe enjoy all the trade of thofe countries. I inforrhed 
him of the navigation of that fea, and the fituation of its ports, told him which it 
would be ncceffary to make ourfelves mailers of firft, that we might upon any unfor¬ 
tunate encounter retreat to them. I cagnot deny that foine degree of refentment might 
appear in my difeourfe j for though revenge b? prohibited to Chriftlans, I fliould not 
have been difpleafed tp have had the iiafl’a of Suaquein and his brothe^ in my hands, 
tifet 1 mighthavc reproached 'them wj'.li the ill treatment we had met with from them. 
This was the reafon of my advifmg to make the firft attack Uj)on Mazna, to drive the 
Turks from thence, to build a citadel, and garrxfon it with Portuguefe. 

The viceroy liftened with great attention to all I had to fay, gave me a long audience, 
and afkcd me many queltions. He was well pleafed with the dcfign of fending a fleet 
into that fea, ahd to give a greater reputation to the eiiterprifc propoied making his fon 
commander in chief, but could by no means be brought to think of fixing garrifons, 
and building fortrefles there; all he intended was "to plunder all they could, and lay 
the towns in aftiGS. 

1 left no art of perfuafion untried to convince him, that fuch a refolution would 
injure the interefts of Chriftianity, that to enter the Red Sea only to ravage the coalts, 
would fo enrage the 'Furks, that they would certainly malfacre all the Chriftiaii 
captives, and for ever fhut the palfage into Abyffinia, and hinder all oommunication 
with that empire. It was my opinion that the Portuguefe fhould firft eftahlifh theni- 
felves at Mazna, and that a hundred of them would be fufficiGnt to keep the fort that 
fhould be built. Me made an offer of only fifty, and propofed that we fhould collect 
thole few Portuguefe who were fcattered over Abyffinia. Tnefc meafures I could not 
approve. 

At length when it appeared that the viceroy had neither forces nor authority fufficient 
for this undertaking, it was agreed, that I fhould go immediately into Europe, and 
reprefent at Rome and Madrid, the mifcrablc condition of the millions of Abyffiaia, 
The viceroy promifed, that, if I could procure any afliftance, he would command in 
perfon the fleet and forces raifed for the expedition, alfuring, that he thought he could 
not employ his life better than in a war fo holy, and of fo great an importance, to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. 

Encouraged by this difeourfe of the viceroy, I immediately prepared myfelf for a 
voyage to Lilbon, not doubting to obtain upon the leaft folicitation every thing that 
was nccefl'ary to re-eftablifh our njiffion. 

Never had any man a voyage fo troublcfome as mine, or interrupted with fuch va¬ 
riety of unhappy accidents: I was fliipwrecked on the coaft of Natal; I was taken by 
the Hollanders, anti it is not cafy to mention the danger which I, was expofed to botft 
by land and fea, before I arrived at Portugal. 
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A.JOURNEY TO ABYSSINIA. 

£7i d J. POmiET.* 


TO THE JESUITS OF FRANCE. 


Reverend Fathers, 

I BEIJE VF. that the account of Ethiopia, which I now give you, will be found very 
curious It was communicated to me by Dr. Charles James Poncet, a French 
phyfician, who travelled into that country with a miffionary Jefuit. You polUbly may 
be glad to know the motive of their undertaking fo tedious and painful a journey, 
'J’he PIrnperor of Ethiopia being af]li£tcd with a difteniper, whofc confequences he 
thought might prove fatal to him, and not meeting with phyficians in his own, 
dominions able to cure him, thought it but prudent to fend into other countries for a 
Ikilful perfon.. Hearing at this time, that one of his officers was troubled with the 
farne kind of dil'eafe, he fent him to Grand Cairo, in order that if he could get cured 
in this city, he iniglii bg'ng the phyfician to him. This officer, whofc name was Hagi- 
Ali, and who had gone that journey more than once, informed an Armenian, his friend, 
there, of the motive which«liad brought him again to C’airo; when the Armenian,krtowing 
Dr, Poncet’s abilities by experience^ (he having formerly cured him of a very violent 
and very dangerous diltcraper) introduced his friend to fhe doftor. 

Ilagi Ali, on the recommendation of the Armenian, put himfelf into Dr. Poncet's 
hands, took his medicines, obferved the regimen preferibed, and was perfedly re¬ 
covered in a little time. He therefore intreated the doftor to travel with him into 
Ethiopia, in order that he might perform the like cure on his fovereign, which Dr, 
Poncct coufented to, and immediately prepared to follow the Ethiopian officer. Our 
hiiffionaries, who had already attempted feveral times, bat with ill fuccefst > to enter 
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f Ludolf, wlu> 18 tfleetni d the bell wiiter on Eil.iopia, informs us, that the Abyffinians formerly 
ackuowltdjfcd the Pope of Rome as the chief patriarch. Some Pi)rtug;nefc m fiionaries, after the difeovery 
of the Cape of (>oncl Hope, altnoll made lloman Catholics of the Ethiopians, and prevailed upon the. 
motintcli to in;kn(>vvletlc;e the Pope’s fiiprtmecj', and to admit a patriarch from Rome. Tltc government 
alfo coiifenred to aholiih their own ti'cs, and fet tip thofe of the church tif RonTc; but m.'iny of their 
great men, and molt part of the people ojipt/fiug this, took up aribs againll the Emperor, which gave rife 
to civil wars, of above a bundled ytrars coniiiniancc, wherein multitudes of people wee killed. During 
this, many provinces revolted Irom the Emperor ; notwithlfanding which, the mtluarchs perfifted ohlli, 
nately in ihcir profedion of the Romilh religion. At lull the Jefuits, upon pretence of. uiaintaimnjr the 
Papal fur rv inaey, uiideriook the management of temporal affairs, in an arbitrary manner, and atmoft 
excicfivc of the Erttperor. They even ventured to go fi> far, as to ertA forts, which they manned, and 
■were going to fend for European iroopsi. But now the Emperor and the nobility awaked from their 
lethargy,and immediately agreed to abolifh the Romlifi'religion, audio maffacre the priefts, who accordingly 
fell the viftims of tb< people, the patiiarch himfeli v;ry narrowly efcaping out of the country with his 
life. Three Capuehi^rs aticinpqiig afterwards to get into Ethiopia, the Turkifh bafha, at the Emperor’s 
requeft, beheaded them, aod knt him their heads and their (kins ffuffed. 
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this \wde extelided empire, imagined it would be proper to make ufe of fo fevourabfeB 
junfture, to execute their defign; for which purpofe they confulted with Dr. Poncet and 
•Monfieur Maillet*, the French conful at Grand Cairo. It Was then agreed that tme of our 
miliionaries (hould accompany Dr. Poncet to Ethiopia, and go as liis fervantf, for fear 
of giving umbrage to a natiixi, whofe difpofition with regard to the*£uropeans was not 
yet well known. This wtis an* important comniifTiox^ and required a man of ^eat 
abilities and zeal; fince he was to inf«*rm him'felf, on the fpot, of the ftate of the 
Chriftian religion; and fee what was to be dope, in order to refttwe, if poffible, the 
RotAiih religion in a country whcrd'it formerly 4 iad made a very great •prt^refs, under 
tlie Patriarch Sohn Nunez Baretto, Andrew Oviedo, Apollinarius of Almeida, and 
Teveral other Jefuit-mifiionaries. 

Father de Brevedent, of a very good family in the city of Roan, was pitched upon 
for this purpofe, he being endued wth all the qualities requifiifc for fo difficult and 
important an enterprize. The fcheme he gave for a new machine, for finding the 
perpetual motion in i685,*engraved in the journals of that time, gained him no little 
reputation among the learned, and fliewed the great penetration of his genius. En¬ 
gaging afterwards in miffions, he laboured indefatigably above ten years in the iflands 
of the Archipelago and in Syria. In a word, the whole tenor of his life was fo perfed 
that he was confidered as a true apoille. His aufteritics were fo extreme, when 
bbouring among the infidels, that his ordinary food was bran foaked in water, with 
fome herbs or roots. He ufed to lie'on the bare ground ; to ,pafs two or three hours 
every night in prayer; and fcourge himfelf fo unmercifully twice a^'dayl, that his 
fuperiors being informed that it would be impoffible for him to fupport much longer fo 
very mortified a life, were obliged to foften the rigour of his penance, to prevent their 
lofing a perfon fo ufeful to the million. 

The following relation is very curious; for, befides thh account ft gives of the 
dominions of the Kings of Dongola§, of Sennar, and of Mecca, it informs us likewife 
of feveral very remarkable particulars concerning Ethiopia, that Empire, fo very 
famous, whether we confider the vaft extent of its dominions, the multitude of its inha¬ 
bitants, or their profefiing the Chriflian religion in the firft ages of the church. Bat as 
the Abyffinians were fo happy as to receive the light of the gofpel in the firft ages of 
Chriftianity, they have been fo unfortunate as to lofe that precious advantage, by 
imbibing the errors of the Cophtis or Eutychians, and forming a fchifm in the ^ 
church. 

Ho<v ample a harveft might be made in fo wide extended a field, by able and zealous 
miffionaries, who fhould devote themfelves to the cultivating of it; efpeoially at a time 
when the conjundures are more favourable than ever! 

The greateft obftade, formerly, to the converfion of the Abyffinians, was the 
obftinacy of the fchifmatic patriarchs of Alexandria, who oppofed the eftublifhment of 
the Catholic religibn with all their might. But as the prefent patriarch is a Catholic, 
he is no lefs defirous than we 'can be, of feeing all the people of Ethiopia open their 
eyes, and embrace the truths of the gofpel, as he himfelf did not long fince. 

• He publiflied an account of Egypt not many years fince. I wrote this in 174a. 

t This difguife is exa£tly agreeable to the genius of the Jefuits. 
e ^ What an incottfiflency was there in this chara&cr! a man to have a mind capable of going through a 
courfe of polite literature, and making difeoveries in the mathematics, and yet be fo weak as to fcourge 
bimfrlf daily ! Surely this muft have been done by Father le Bredevent, roertly in the view ol promoting 
the general fcheme of the Jefuits, or Father le Gobien muft have told this of him falfly, merely in the fame 
view. 

$ 1 foppofc this is what Moll calls Dancala. 
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ITis Majefty and His Holinefs intend to fend miffionaries into this ext^ded empire j 
arid wifcing that their endeavours may be crowned ^yiih fuccefs, I fubfcribe myfelf, with 

the utmoft reipefl:, &c. ^ 

. Charles le Gobien. 


‘ A strcci»rcT account 

OF 

THE TRAVELS OF CHARLES JAMES PONCET, A FRENCH PHYSICIAN, 

. INl’O* ETHIOPIA. 

In 1698, i699>and 1700. 

I SET out from Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, the loth of June 1698, with Hag^ 
Ali, an officer under the Emperor of Ethiopia, and father Charles Francis Xavier of 
Brevedent, a Jefuit miffionary. We embarked on the Nile at Boolack*, half a league 
from that city. As the waters were ^o^v, and our pilots very unikilful, we fpent a 
fortnight in reaching Manfeloo, though this voyage is commonly performed in five 
days, when the river is fwelled, and the wind favourable. Manfeloo is a city of Upper 
Egypt, famous for its traffic in linens. The Grand Signior keeps a garrifon there of five 
hundred Janiliiries and two hundred SpaUis, to prevent the incurfions of the Arabs, who 
infeft every part of thaf country. 

The rendesivous of the ^caravans of Sennar and Ethiopia is at Ibnali, half a league 
above Manfeloo. We encamped in that village, till luch time as the whole caravan 
might be alTemblcd; and continued there above three months, under our tents, where 
wc fuffereJ very much.; the heat of that country being infupportabie, efpecially to 
Europeans, v/ho arc not accuftomed to it. 'J'he rays of the fun are fo icorching, that, 
froth ten in the morning, till night, we could fcarce breathe. After having purchafed 
camels, and got all the provifions necelTary for croffing the deferts of Lybia, we left 
this difagreeable abode the 24th of September, at three in the afternoon; and went and 
lay a league and a half from thence, on the eaftern fide of the Nile, at a place called 
Cantara, where we alfo were obliged 10 encamp forne days, to wait for the merchants of 
Girga and Syoot, who were not yet arrived. ' 

A relation of the King of Sennar invited me to go to Syoot, and for that purpofe 
fent me an Arabian horl'e, I crofled the Nile on a very large bridge built of beautiful 
free-ftone. I believe it as the only bridge on this river, and I got to my journey’s end 
in four hours. 1 faw the ruins of an old magnificent amphitheatre, with fdme fepuL 
chral monuments of the ancient Romans. The city of %oot is furrounded with 
delicious gardens, and beautiful palno-trees, which Utar the fineft dates in all Egypt. 
Finding our whole company met at my return, wc fet out very parly on the ad of 
’October, and that very day entered a frightful defert. Travellers are expofed 
to great danger in thefe deferts, occafioned by the moving fandsV which rifing 
with the gentlefi breeze darken the air^ and falling back again like rain, often bury 

« 

* Or Butac. This is tb« port town to Grand Cairo, and by fome confiJered as a fuburb of it* There 
«re about four thoofand families in this town, where a conitclerable trade it carried on. All veiTcls who go 
4 ip the Nile Hop iter 4 and pay ^ duties exiAed by the government. 

travellers 
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travellers unler them, or make them lofe their way. I'he greateft order poflible is 
obferved in the march of the caravans. Befidcs the chief man, whofe bufinefs it is 
»to determine all difputes and contefts, there arc guides* who march at the bead of the 
caravan, and give the ftgnal cuVhdr for going forward or halting, by beating a fmall kettle¬ 
drum. The travellers fet out three or four hours before day, at'which time all the 
camels and beads of burthen »muft be ready. Any perfon who lofes fight of the 
caravan, or goes aftray from it, is in,.great danger of pcrifliing; but the conductors 
are fo fkilful, that though not even the fmalicfl footfteps or marks are fecn on the 
fand, they yet never go out of thtir way. A/ier travelling in this munier till noon, 
t*ne company hfelt half an hoQr without unlading the camels; when reding themfelvcs 
a little, they then go on till three or four hours after fiin-fet. As travellers have 
always the fame rank or place, at every encJimpment as the firft day they fet out, 
there never happens the lead difputc on that account *. *■ 

We 

* The beft relation I iiave fecn of t)je manner of the travelling with the car;.v.:n is this. The guides 
conduct thenifflvcR cither by a fc-a-vuntpafs, or by the- Stats'. A caravan contiiU ofttit of two or three 
hundred men, and perhaps of a thoufand beaiU of diffci L-nt kin ’ :, to fectire them from the inctirfion of the 
Arabs. The fevcral metchatidifei. arc carried cither <in camtls or dromedarivs (wliofc lhape is much the 
fame), and the camel will carry fevett hundred weight, tiierc heing no wliecl.K.-atTi.ige,s in Arabia, &c. The 
above mentioned bcafts ki>e:I down to take up thtir burden; and will travtl, whcit reqiiilitc, fix days or 
more without drinking. There are no inns on tlmfi- toads, for wliich reafoti ttavelLrs cairy prov.iiotis and 
tents, which they don’t f t up except in bad weather; they chitfing, when if is fair, to lodge in the open 
air, for fear of the Ihicviih Arabs 'I he fl ives and fervatits drd'a their mafters’ vidtu'ils on the road in 
manner following; they make a hole in the ground, and there they make a fire, and. boil the meat, See. 
As little water is found in the deferis, the travellers provide themfelvcs wiih fume, which they carry in 
goats fkins. 

Before the caravan firft feta out, the merchants cle£l, from among thei*- body, a commander or captain 
baftia, who regulate*! the order of the march, and fettles all controverfies w hich may happen. But as there 
is room for committing various frails In this employment, (as ihcfc captains pay the duties, See. in the 
journey) few hnneft men are willing to accept of it. The merchants commonly ride on mules or horfe.*!; 
and the poorer fort of them on The !'’tiropcans ate obliged to carry their wine in ftcims, on horfes ; 

the camel-mafters, who are Mohammedans, not permitting their carpels to be loaded with wine, this bcall 
being facred to Mohammed. “ 

The caravans fometimes travel fix hours, and at other times twelve every day, according as tlicy meet 
with water, they halting at thofc places, where they meet with any. Every mafter, w'iih his fervants, 
rides about his goods, particularly if the night is dark ; and this on account of a fet of cunning thieves, 
who at thofc times, fometimes cut the firings by which the beafts are fattened to one another, and then 
drive them away to i’lmc dittance Lefoie the lofs is perceived. One great iiiconveii.'enfiy which thofc who 
travel ki caravans often meet with if, that as water is gmerally found only in w'ellj and cilierns, whence not 
more than two or three pepk can draw* water at a time, the travellers arc fometimes ffirccd to flay two 
hours, or more,before they can get any ;• which is owing to the nidemfi of the camel drivers, who will 
pot fuffer any perfon to draw wafer, till they have firil regaled their fevcral hei.fts. It is neceftary that 
the European travellers wear a Mohanmedan drefs, t>r put on an Arabian veil and cap, to prevent their 
being llopw at fome towns; as well as fevcral other inconve-nientX'S. They alfo nmft provide themfelvcs 
•with boots, and thefe,^arc b.s eafy to walk in as (hoes ; but they don’t need to get fjinrs, the horfes being 
pricked forward with an iron fixed to the ftirnip When the caravan flops, after fiin-fet, to fpend the 
pight, a fet of poor people, who make it thtir btifiucfs to attend on theft’ oecafions, walk about the fields 
like watchmen, crying aloud, GW « one, JJe watchful of yotirfrlwt: And’when the time proper for marching 
is nigh, they give notice of it to the captain of the caravan, who immediately commands ificm to cry,’ Saddle 
your horfes, and load your good.s. All this is dune with furprifing dtfpatch; and the whole caravan 
pros-eeds forwlard vrith the grtateft order and filcnce. If the next ftage is long, and they cannot arrive at 
It till about an hour or two before noon, the merchants fpread their carpets and 111 down to breakfaft; during 
which the beafts advance forward (lowly with their burdens. 

It is faid that upwards of forty thoufand pilgrims go to Mecca yearly, to vifit Mohammed’s tomb ; 
the Grand Signtor giving the fourth part of the revenues of Egypt towards defraying the expcnces of the 
caravan. This vaft body of devotees is accompanied with foldiers, to pi*tea: them' from the incurfiuiis of 
the Arabs; aud lullowed by eight or nine thoufand camels, laden with provirions ncceffary for fo long a 

la . journey 
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We arfived the 6th of 0 £tober at llelaoiia, a pretty large townjl and the laft 
fubjeft to the Grand Signlor. It has a garrifon oi five hundred Janizaries and three 
huiid^d Spahis, commanded ‘by an officer, called in that country Kaihif. Helaoiia 
is a delightful place, and anfwers exadlly to its name^ which fignifies, ibff country of 
deligfts or fweets. ,We there fee u great many gardens watered with rivulets, and a 
vaft number of palm-trees, which have a perpetual tasrdme. There wg find colo- 
quintida *; and all the fields arc ov^rfpread w'ith fena, which grow’s on a (hrub about 
three foot high. This drug, of which tjic Europeans have fo high an opinion, is not 
made any ufc pf in this country. The inhabitants of Helaoua, when indifpofed, 
never take any other remedy but the ’root of the efula^ which they fteep in milk d 
whole night, and drink next morning after paffiug it through a fieve. This phyfic is 
exceedingly ftrong, but thofe people like it, and praife it exceedingly. Theefulaf 
is a great tree, with tv blue flower; I'his flower forms a kind of oval ball full of 
cotton, and with this the inhabitants' make tolerably fine linen. 

We ftopt four days at Helaoua, to fupply ourfelves with water and provifions, as 
we were going to crofs a defert, where not a Angle fpring or rivulet are found. The 
heats are lb violent, and tlie fands of^hofe deferts lb very fcorching, that fuch as walk 
bare-foolcd, always find their feet fwell in a furprizing manner. Neverthelefs, the 
nights arc pretty cold, which. alHicf thofe who travel in this country with grievous 
diltempers, if they dp not take the utmoft care of themfelves. After travelling two 
days we arrived at Chabba |, a countiy full of allum; and three days after at Selyme, 
where w'e drevg water, to ferve us five days, from an excellent fpring lituated in the 
ntidft of that defert. Thefc wide extended folitudes, where we meet neither with 
birds, wild bealls, grafs, jnor even fo much as a gnat; and fee nothing but mountains 
of fand, carcal'es, and bones of camels, ftrike the foul with I know not what horror, 
W'hich makes the travelling*here quite tedious and difagrccable. It would be extremely 
difficult to crofs thefe frightful dclarts without the allift^ce of camels. Thefc beads 
can pafs fix or feven days without eating or drinking: a circumftance I myfelf Ihould 
never have believed, had I not been a careful obferver of it. A yet more wonderful 
incident of this kind is as follows* the truth of which was allured mo by a venerable old 
man, brotlier to the patriarch of Ethiopia, who was in our caravan. He declared that 
he travelled twice from Selyme to Sudan, in the country of the negroes; and that 
having employed each time forty days in crolfing the defarts lying that way, the 
'camels of his caravan did not once eat t.'r drink during all that time §. Three or four 


journey through the di-ferts. One ■)! (lie caiiu-li; earriei, the golden Haiidard, which is offered up with 
great ctreniony to Mohammed. Several caravans fet out anmially from Aleppo, Grand Cairo, &c. for 
Pcrfia, Mecca, &c. 

* A wild kind of gourd, extremely bitter, ai;d emph-yed iit pi)v,'(atlvc remedies, 
t The efula is alfo a kind of plant called milk-iiiiHlt: wheti corrected, it is given to perfonS affltSed 
with the dropfy. , 

t Ciiabba in Arabic lignifies allum. At Chabba htgins the kingdom of*Gondola, dependant on that 
of Seniiar. * 


^ 'What we are told by the antborf of the Millions T'.irangrrcs, in their laft relation, js equally f .rprizing. 
They inform us a.s follows concerning fotne Chriiliaiis of Cocliiii-Cliina, who died for their reiii’ion 

Of the four remaining who continued in piifon, three ftrut',gled with hunger and ihn ftf for perhaps a 
much longer lime than could be believed by the European!!, till they died ; for I am of opinioh thefe would 
fcarce think it poflible for tliem to live fo long as tliey did without eating and drinking. The lirft was 
Mr. Lauren^o (Lorenzo) who did not expire till the fortieth day of his imprifoninent. The holy old 
man Anthony followed him three days after; and Madam Agnes languiihed till the fdrty-'ixth d-ty, and 
then quietly breathed her laft. [This note is by Father Te. Gobien.J The Proteftant (and lefs 
crtduloua) reader, will ^probably Dfiink the accounts given here a fidiun, cuniideriiig the quarter it cornea 
from, and the motive for mentioning it. 
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hours reft ev^y night fupports them, and compenfates for the want of food, which 
muft not be given them till after they have drank, for otherwife they would burft. 

The kingdom of Sudan lies to the weft of S 'nnar. The merchants of Upper Egypt 
go thither to purchafe gold and flaves. The Kings of Sennar and Sudan are commonly 
at war. As to the mules and aff/s, which alfo are made ufe of for crofting |hefe 
defarts, they are allowed only a^fmall mcafurc of water daily. 

The 26th of Oftober we arrived at Machoo, a Ijyge town* on the eaftem fliore of the 
Nile. This river forms here two large iflan^ds abounding with palm-trees, fena, and 
coloquintida. MuQhoo, the only place inhabited from Helaoua, is inothe province of 
Fungee t* fubjlcft to the King of Sennar ; and here begins the country of the 
Baroras, called by us Barbarins. The Erbab, or governor of this province, being 
informed that the Emperor of Ethiopia had 'em for us to court, invited us to Argos, 
the place of his refidence. This town ftands oppofite to Machco, on the other fide, of 
the Nile, and w'e went thither in a boat. The governor received us with great civility, 
and entertained us two days, which, after the violent fatigues we had undergone, was 
extremely agreeable. The chief officer of the cuftoins, who is fon to the King of 
Dongola];, lives alfo at Argos, 'i'his prince never appears in public but on horfeback, 
his horfe being covered with two hundred little brafs bells, which make a great noife ; 
and attended by twenty horfemen, and two hundred foldiers armed with lances and 
fabres. -He came and fearched our tents, where wc prefented him with coftec, and paid 
the duties, confifting in foap and linens. He did us the honour to invite us next day to 
dinner, and we waited upon him accordingly at the time appointed. I lii; palace is 
fpadous, and built of brick dried in the fun. The walls arc very lofty ; and Hanked, 
at intervals, with large fquare towers, but without port-holes, t,liere being no cannon in 
in that country, mufleets being the only fire-arms ufed there. 

After flaying a week at Machoo, we left it the 4tb of November/and arrived the 
13th at Dongola. The whole country we palTed through to this city, and even to that 
of Sennar, is extremely agreeable, but not above a league in breadth. Beyond it wc 
meet with nothing but frightful defarts. I'lie Nile runs through the middle of this deli¬ 
cious plain. Its banks are high ; fo that the fertility of this country is not owing, as in 
Egypt, to the inundation of that river, but to the labour and induftry of the inhabitants. 
As it rains extremely feldom in ihcfe parts, the people raife by the help of certain wheels 
turned by oxen, a prodigious quantity of water, which they carry through the feveral, 
lands to refervoirs dug to receive it; and hence they afterwards draw it, whenever they 
want.to water their lands, which otherwife would be barren. 

Money is not the medium here for traffic, every thing of that kind being carried on 
by barter, as in the infant ages of the world. 'I'ravcllers purchafe whatever j>rovifions 
they want, by giving in exchange, pepper, anife, fennel, cloves, choorga, or wool died 
blue, French fpikenard §, Egyptian mahalch||, and fuch like, 'I’helr only food is bread 
made of dora, a fniall round berry, with which they alfo make a kind of muddy, very 
ill-tafted beer. As this liquor,will not keep, they are obliged to make it almoft every 
hour. Any man who has got fome dora-bread, and a gcurd-botile full of the unpala- 

* The Ften.chis groffe hoiirgadc, which is the diminutive of boiirg, an aflemhlagcof houfes between a 
city and a village, in my veiilon 1 generally tranflate bourg a town, and bourgade a fmaii town. 

•J- Called Fungi, in our maps. 

X This King ul Dongola, or Dancala, can hardly be a powerful prince. 

i A fpecies of lavender, whence the oleum fpicae is diilillcd. 

y 1 know not whether this is a kind of wild cherry, or a flue. According to fome it is the vaccinium 
or black-beiry; whilfl others fay that it is ailirubwith which they d>ye purple'in France. Ifuppufe 
the mahaleb barteted in the country, treated of in the text, waa ufed for dying. 
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table liquor above-mentioned,* of which they drink fuch quantities as to'' grow intoxi¬ 
cated,thinks himfelf happy, an^d enabled to make good cheer. Though thefe Africans 
live upon fuch flcnder nouriihment, they yet enjoy health, and are more robuft and 
vigorous than the Europeans. Their houfes are low, built of earth, and covered with 
dorS-reeds : but thfiir horfes are perfectly beautiful, and the people are very (kilful in 
breeding them for the manege. The backs of their Saddles* are very high, which 
tires the rider very much. Perfons of’quality go bareheaded, and with their hair dif- 
pofed agreeably in treffes. Their whole Jrefs is only a fle^ velefs rude veil; and a kind 
of foie, which they tie with thongs. 7’he common people throw«a piece of linen round 
them an hundred different ways, but the children go almoU naked. AH the men carry 
a lance, and this they take with them wherever they go. The iron of it is hooked, and 
fome arc very neat. Thofc who have’fwords, wear them hanging at their left-arm. 
Oaths and blafphemnut? expreffions are very common among thefe rude ignorant Afri¬ 
cans, who, at the fame time, are fuch debauchees, that they have not thp lead idea of 
politenefs, modefty, or religion; for though they now profefs Mohammedanifm, they 
know nothing of it, except their coqfcfTion of faith, and this they repeat incelTantly. 
A deplorable circumfiaiice, and which drew tears from Father dc Brevedent, my dear 
conjpanion, is that this people, not long fincc, profelfed the Cliriftian religion, and loft 
if nurely for want of pt;rfons r-ealous enough to devote thcmfelvcs to their inftrudion. 
We faw, in our way, a great many hermits* cells, and churches half ruined. 

AVe travelled but geiuly from Machoo to Dongola, to eafe ourfclves after our long 
journeying tlireugli the defert. That country had been infefted, hut two years before, 
with the plague. If had raged with fo much violence in Grand Cairo, where I happened 
to be that year, and on which occafion I attended the lick, that it was affirmed ten thou- 
fund perfons died of it daily f. This dreadful feourge made miferable havoc in every 
part of Upper Egypt, and ni the country of the Barbarins ; fo that, we found feveral 
towns, as likewiie a great number of villages, uninhabited; and wide extended plains 
which had formerly been ve ry fruitful, were; now quite uncultivated and abandoned. 

. Being got within fight of the city of Dongola, the leader of our caravan left us, and 
weni and waited upon the King, to defue leave for him and his company to enter it, 
which he w'as gracioufly permitted to do. We were then in a village, which is as a 
kind of fuburb t(j that city ; and we crolTcd the river in a boat kept by the prince for 
• the ufe of the public. The goods pay a certain duty, but paflengers are carried gratis. 
The city of Doiigola|, ftarids on the caftenr banks of the Nile, on the declK’ity of a 
drv fandy hill. The houfes are very ill-built; and the ftrects half deferted, and 
ch’oaked with heaps of fand, which the great Hoods force down from the mountains. 
The caftle Hands in the cctiier of the city, atid is very fpacious, but poorly fortified ; 
however, it ferves as a check to the Arabs, who inhabit the plains, where they are per¬ 
mitted to feed their cattle undifturbed, on paying a fmall tribute to the Mek § ’or King 
of Dongola. We had the honour to eat ievcral times with this pridee, but at a fi^a- 
rate table. In our firll audience, he was dreffed in a velvet veil that reached to 

the ground. He has a numerous guard. Thofe who arc neair his pv-rfon carry a long 
fword before him, but unlheathed; and the outward guards are armed with half-pikes. 

• The original i*, kurs feUtt ont ties apbuis bten hauft, by which 1 fuppofe is meant, that there arc backs 
to thtin. as to thofe in fome couutties oi Europe ; or elfe, that they arc raifed very lijgli uu the fides j and 
tire the rider’s arms very much, when leaning on them. 

^ The plague is faid to fweep away prodigious numbers in tiiis city once evciy feven years. 

If this Dongola 4 S» as 1 fi|ppofe it to be, Dancala, this city is lituated to the weft of the Nile, in 
our maps. 

f The name of the piefcnt Mek, (in the year 1700} or Makk of Dongola, is Achmet. 
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This prince 4 ame and vifited us in our tent; and as t had been fuccefsful in fome 
cures, he invited us to refide at his court; but the inftant he heard that vire were under 
. engagements to the Emperor of Ethiopia, he did not o{?fer to flop us. His kingdom is 
hereditary, but he pays a tribute to the King of Sennar. 

We left Dongola the 6th of January 1699 » four days after entered the kingdom 
of Scniiiir. Ibrahim the.govcrnor, brother to the King’s prime rainifter, whom we 
met on the frontiers, received us honourably, and defrayed the expenccs of our journey 
as far as Korty, a large town on the Nile, whhhcr we arrived the 13th of January, he 
accompanying us to that place. As the nations who live above Korty,» along the Nile, 
have taken up arms againft the King of Sennar, and plunder the caravans whenever 
they pafs dirough their country ; travellers arc obliged to pafs at a diftance from the 
banks of that river; then proceed forward between the weft and fouth ; and enter the 
vail defert of Bihooda, which cannot be crollkl in lefs than five‘days, though with ever 
fo great fpccd. 'J'his dcl’ci't is not fo frightful as ihofc of Lybia, fmcc nothing is found 
in thofi* but (and ; whereas we here meet with herbs and trees. After croffing it, we 
returned to the banks of the Nile, and arrived at Derrara, a town where wc ftopt two 
days. This country abounds with provifious, which probably is the reafon why the 
innabirants call it Beladalla, or God’s Country. We left it the 26th, and travelled 
weftward. We do not meet with a fingle village in all the way; but the inhabitants, 
■who encamp under tents, bring provifions to travellers. 

After travelling fome days we again come to the Nile, and arrived at Guerry. 
This is the refidence of a governor, whofe chief bufinefs is to vifit the caravans which 
come from Egypt, in order to fee whether fome perfous in it may not haVe the fmall 
pox j that diftemper being as dangerous, and making as great- havoc in this country, 
as the plague in Europe. I’hc governor in qiieflion paid us great civilities, out of 
refpeef to the throne of Ethiopia, for by this name thd Emperor of Ethiopia is 
diftinguilhed ; and difpenfed with our performing quarantine, as is the cuftora in that 
place where we crofltd the Nile. 

The manner of croffing that river is very particular. The palTcngers and goods are 
put into a bark; but the hearts are faftened, at the head and under the belly, -•with 
ropes, which are either drawn tighter, or flackened, according as the bark goes 
forward. The hearts fwim, but fuft’er greatly in their paflage, and fome of them even 
lofe their lives; for though the Nile is not wide at this place, it is deep and rapid. , 
We left Guerry the ift of February, and went and lay at Alfaa, a large village built 
of frce-rt(me. Tlie inhabitants are tall and w’ell-fliapcd. 

After having travelled north-cart, to get clear of the great win&igs of the Nile, 
and parted by the village of Alfon, of Cotran, and of Gamin ; after eroding a large 
ifland not fpccified in our maps, w'e arrived at the town of Harbagee, where we met 
with plenty of provifions, and repofed ourfelves a little. The following days we parted 
through forerts of acacia* , whole lofty, thorny trees were adorned with yellow and 
blue flowers, the laft of ■which diffufe a very agreeable fragrance. Thefe groves abound 
with ftuall green paroquets j with a kind of wood-hens, dnd a multitude of other birds 
not found in Europe. At our leaving thefe delightful forerts, we entered into vaft 
« 

• A term in botany, given to various trees, though very different one from the other. A tree of this 
name (aifu called caffia} grows in Egypt, and is called in Latin, fpina iEgyptia. It anfwers pretty neatly 
to the defeription given of this tree ; and from it gum Arabic, and a jnice called the true acacia arc taken. 
Other trees of a different kind, though called by the fame name, grow in Malabar, in Mefopotamia, the 
deferts of Arabia, Brafil, Virginia, &c. Acacia is alfo a thick liquid ^rought from the Levant in blad- 
ders. It is an excellent affringeut. 
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p lains whfch appeared exceedingly fruitful, and veiY well cultivated ; tnd^ travelling 
feme time in thefe, we at laft difcovered the city of Sennar *, whofe fitaation feem^ 
enchanting. 

This city, which is near a league and half in circumference, is very populous, but 
far from being ne^, and is. very ill gi^vemed. Sennar-is thought to contain about an 
hundred thoufand fouls. It Hands on the weft of the IJile, Qn an eminence, in thirteen 
degrees, four minutes, north Iatitu4e,’according to an obfervation taken at noon, the 
2ift of March 16991. The houfes arg but one ftory high, and ill built; but their 
terraces, which, ferve as roofs, are verj commodious. /\s to the fuburbs, it confifts 
of a number of poor huts, made with reeds. The King’s palace is ftirrounded with 
lofty w'alls ol' brick bake d in the fun. I'hcre does not appear the leaft regularity in 
thefe buildings, they being thrown up m a confufed and taftclcfs manner. The apart¬ 
ments of the palace atje richly adorned with large carpets after the manner of the 
Levant. 

'Fhc very next day after our arrival we were prefented to tlie King. The very firft 
thing we did, at our going to this audience, was to pull oft' our (hoes, a ceremony 
which all foreigners wlio liavc accefs to the King, are obliged to obferve ; the natives 
never being penuitit d to appear before him but bare-footed. We now entered a 
fpacious court, paved with a.kind of delft-ware of various cok)urs. On every fide of 
it guards were Itauding armed wiih lances. Having almoft crofted this court, we 
were ftopt at a (lone lyir.g near an open hall, where the King generally gives audience 
to ambaffador^ W'e laTau d the King after the cuftoin of the country, by (ailing 'on 
our knees, and kiftu'.g the ground thrice. The Monarch is about nineteen years old, 
black, but wcll-(haped and of a maj-ftic ftaiure; he not having thick lips, nor a (lat 
nofe, like thofc of his fubji cls. lie was fcated on a very neat kind of fofa, crofs- 
Icggcd, after the manner •>( the Ealterns ; and hi’-rounded by .about twenty old men, 
fcated like himfclf, but a little below him. The Monarch was dreffed in a long filken 
veil embroidered with gold, having a kiiul of fcarf over it, made of very (ine cotton 
llc' wore on his head a white turban ; and the old men were drefted much after the 


fame faftiioii. The prime minifter. Handing at the entrance of the hall, carried our 
compliments to the king, and brought back his anfwers. We faluted the Monarch a 
fecond time, after the lame maimer as in the court; and prefented him with fome 
cryftal-glaffcs, kc , and ft^veral I'.nropean curiolities, with which he feemed mightily 
ploafed. The diilereut queftiuiis he aiked ns. ip.oke him a man of good feiile, and of 
an inquifitive genius. He wnquired into 1 lie motives of our jouniey, aiul pro felled the 
higheft regard and atiachaiciit for the perlbii of the Kn.perorof Krhiopia. After 
continuing an hour at tliii, audience, w-' w id-d.-ew, making tiiree very low bows. He 
caufed u.s 10 be attended by his guard;; to ioe l oiife where we refided ; and fc iit us large 
veffels full of butter, honey, and other rcireiluncnis; and likewilc two o.xen.and two 


ftieep. 

This prince goes twice a week and dines at one of ligs country-foits, a league from- 
the city- 'i'he order of his Kiarcli ihilltor is asfejlow's : lirll appear tin .'c or four hun¬ 
dred horfemen, extrcnuly well mourned ; next comes liie King aifiidft a great num- 


• I couW not fiinl any of tli:; towm mentioned In this journey from Dancala to Seunar, in our maps,, 
and indeed no towns are iticrcin (rK-citied between tliem. 

f The city of Sennar is fnn-Te-i more uj the nortli in our maps. 

I The original is, eji feint d’mc ci'peu J'fcharpe de loile de cotm tret _fine, \v!)ich may mean, that he had a 
falh of very fine cotton round liis loins, 'i he word ccharpc, liguifies fometimes a Ihoulder-belt, a girdle, 
the covering fur a woilian’s head\r fttoulders, &c. 
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ber of fervAntV, and armed foldiers, who fing his przufes with a loud voice; a tabor 
founding at the fame time, which makes a harmony that *is agreeable enough. Seven 
.or eight hundred maidens and married women walk ionful'edly with thefe foldiers, 
carrying on their heads large round ftraw-bafkets, finely wrought, and of various 
colours. Thefe balkets rcprefenting flowers of every kind, the lids of which are in a 
pyramidal form, cover copper.dilhes, tinned over, and filled with fruits and viands 
ready dreflTed. Thefe dilhes are fervejl up to ‘the King, and afterwards difir^uted 
among fuch as have the honour of attending him. The march is clofed by two or 
three hundred horfcmipn, who proceed in the fame order as the firft. • 

The King, who never appears in public, but having his face covered with a piece of 
filk gauze of different colours, fits down at table the moment of his arrival. The 
moft common diverfion of this prince is, to ptopofe prizes to the noblemen of his 
court; and to Ihoot at a mark with a gun, with whole ufe they are not yet very well 
acquainted. After fpending the greateft part of the day in this exercife, he returns to 
the city, in the evening, m the fame order as he came from it in the morning. He 
travels in this manner every Wednefday and Saturday. The other days of the week 
he holds a council morning and evening ; and adminifters juflice to his lubjects, none 
of whofe crimes he permits to go unpunilhed. Profecutions arc not fpiin obt to any 
length here. The moment a criminal is feized he ’is carried before the judge, 
who examines him ; and, in cafe he finds him guilty, condemns him to die, when the 
fentence is immediately put in execution. The criminal being laid hold on, is thrown 
backwards on the ground, and then beat with clubs, on the breaft, till he expires. 
This kind of punifhment was infliSed, during our (lay in Sennar, on one Jofeph, an 
Ethiopian, who fonic time before had apoilatized from the •Chrifiian religion, and 
turned Mohammedan. 

After this fad execution, there was brought to me a fick Mohammedan infant, about 
five or fix months old, in or 4 er that I might cure her. As the child was fo ill that I 
had fcarce any hopes of her recovery, I’aiher Brevedent baptized her fccretly, upon 
pretence of giving her a medicine j and the child w'as fo fortunate as to die, after 
having been received into Chrift’s kingdom. One would conclude, that the v/on- 
derful Providence of God was pleafed, by this happy incident, to compenfate for the 
lofs fufiained by the weeping parents. Father Brevedent, on the other hand, was fo 
overjoyed at his having opened the gates of heaven to this babe, that he affured me with 
fuch tranfports as words could never exprefs, that had he performed but this Angle a£t 
in his 4 ife-time, he Ihould have thought himfelf amply rewarded for all the fatigues and 
toils he had undergone during this journey. * 

Every thing is vaftly cheap at Sennar. A camel cofts but feven or eight livres *, 
an ox two livres and a half, a fheep fifteen-pence, and a hen a penny ; and fo 
in proportion for other provifions. The people do not care for wheaten bread, and 
therefore they never make any but for foreigners. The bread eaten by them is made 
of Dora, a fmall grain or berry mentioned before. This bread is good when new ; but 
when above a day old, it is fo infipid that there is no eating it. It is made in the form 
of a large cake, and about the thicknefs of a crown piece. The merchandizes of this 
country are, elephant’s teeth, tamarinds, civet, tobacco, gold dull, &c. The market 
is held every day in the open fquare, in the centre of the city, where provifions and 
merchandizes of every kind are fold. There is another market for Haves, in the, open 

* Whenever our author fpeaks of money, we are tO'underltand that France. A livre is worth teo- 
pence halfpenny Engliih, Twenty-halfpence, or foil, make a Hvre. 

fquare 
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fpuare before the King*s palace. Thefe fit on the ground crofs-Iegged, the men and 
boys on one fide, and the wdhien and girls on the other. A very ftrong, robuft flave 
is pucchafed for ten crowns *,*for which reafon the Egyptian merchants carry ofiF great’ 
numbers of them annually. . 

The fmalleft mortcy ufed .in Scnnar is worth a double t, and is a little bit of iron, 
fhaped like St. Anthony’s crofs. The fadda comes from Turkey; it is a filver piece, 
very thin, of a lefs fize than the donie'r andjs worth a little more than a French 
penny or fol §. Befides thefe two forts .of coins, thofe in ufe are only Spanifh reals 
and pieces of eight, and thefe muft be round, the fqflare ones nowpaffing current here. 
In this country a piece of eight is worth about four, Hvres. * • 

The heats of Seniiar j( are fo violent, that a perfon can fcarce breathe in day-time. 
Thefe heats begin in January, and end :ft the clofe of April. They are fucceeded by 
heavy fhowers of rain, •which laft three months, infeft the air, and caufe a great mor¬ 
tality among men and cattle. This is partly owing to the indolence of the llovenly 
inhabitants, who ncglccl to drain off the waters; thefe ftagnate, and afterwards cor¬ 
rupting, raifer malignant vapours. 

'I'hefe peojile are naturally knaVifii; and at the fame time, very fuperftitious, and 
ftroiigly ^(achc'cl to their religion, which is the Mohammedan. Whenever they meet 
a C'hridian in the ftreeis, tiiey ’always repeat their confelfion of faith, which is. There is 
but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet. They arc not allowed brandy, wine,nor 
even mead, and never dt;ink any of thole liquors except in private. Their ufual liquor 
is a fort of been foniething like that at Dongola: it is called booza, is vaftly thick, 
very ill tailed, aiicl thus prepared ; they roall at the fire the berry dora ; they then 
throw it into coK! water •artel after letting it foak twenty-four 'hours, drink it. They 
alfo are very fond ol coffee, which liquor is not drunk in Ethiopia. 

The wo’.ncn ol quality wear a garntent of Itlk, or of very fine cotton, with large llceves, 
which dd'cend to the ground, 'fheir hair is bound in tneffes, and adorned with rings 
of filver, copper, brals, ivory, or glais of different colours. Thefe rmgs are fixed to 
their I’.air in the form of-crowns; and their arms, legs, ears, and even noftrils, are 
'deck :d with tliein. Their fingers are filled with rings, the Hones of which are not 
true; they wear nothing on their feet but a foie, which is tied on with firings. The 
wives and maidens among the common people are covered only from the girdle to 
,thc knee. 

The merchandizes brought into the kingdom of Sennar are fpices, paper, brafs, 
iron, brafs-wire, vcrmillion, while and yellow arlenic, toys, French fpica, Egyptian 
mahaleb, which is a berry of ftrong feent; chaplets of glafs beads, made in Venice, of 
all colours and a black colour, called by tiiat people kool, and ufed by them to darken 
the eyes and eye-brows, upon which account it is highly valued. AH the commodities 
above mentioned fell likewil'o in Abyffniia, bur with this difference, that the* largell: 
glals beads arc efteemed in Sennar, and the fmalh. ft in Ethiopia, 

The merchants of Sennar carry on a great traffic caRward. At the feafon of the 
monfoons they take Ihipping rft Saquetn Handing on the Red Sea. 3 ’be pearl-fifhing 

* A French crown (coiifilting of three Hvres) is worth about two (hillings and nine-pence, Fnglilh. 

+ A Frti ch hrals coin worth two dmiers. A Ftench brafs coin, the twelfth part oTa penny. 

§ t'he oiiginai is, uti fal marque, that is, a ttiarkvd or (lamped penny, Ggnifying a (lantp made by the 
K-ing of Fiance’s order, on every fol or penny, to incrcafe its value a little. 

II Sennar, in Aiabic, lignilics poifon and (ire. 

^ It is fubjtft to the Turks, and governed by a Beglerbeg. It is a good harbour, and very much 
frequented and (lands about fout^orc leagues to the north of Erquico or Arquica. Some take this city 
for that of the Troglodyte!, called autientiy Ptolemau Fcraium, and Kpitheras. 

• carried 
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carried on there, and the town of Saquem, belong to the Grand Signior. From thence 
they crofs to Mocha a city .>f Arabia Felix, and fubje^' to the King of Yemen, and 
'afterwards go to Surat, whither they carry gold, civet, elephants’ teeth, and bring from 
thence fpices, and other commodities of India. The merchants commonly employ two 
years in this voyage. • * 

When the King of Sertnar dies, the great council meet; and then, purfuant to a 
moft horrid cuftom, murder all the brerthers of th(f prince who is to afeend the throne. 
Prince Gorech was concealed till the death the King his brother; his nurfe having 
carried him away unknown to this* bloody courrcil. A brother of the reigning monarch 
was likewife preferved. I’lns prince is now at the Ethiopian court, v\ here he is greatly 
diftinguilhed on account of his merit and birth. 

After fpending three months in the court of the King of Sennar, who paid us the 
greateft honours, we took leave of him. He was fo gracious' :is to order us a fafe- 
guard, called, by the natives foccori, who were to defray all our expenci s, and couduft 
ns to the frontiers of his kingdom. We then got into the large body of a tree, 
fcooped in the form of a bark or boat, and eroding the Nile the 12th of May 1699, 
we went and encamped at Baflx)ch, a large village, half a league from the ci^ of Sen¬ 
nar. We waited there three days, till our whole caravan was aflembled, ado fet out 
in the evening of the 15th of May. We travelled all night to Bacras, a town, the lord 
of which was a venerable old man, one hundred and thirty years of age, who yet feemed 
to be fo very ftrong and vigorous, that we did not think him to be above forty t* He 
had ferved under five Kings of Sennar. We paid him a vifit, on whith occafion he 
received us very gracioufly, and enquired about the aifairs ol Europe. We maile him 
a little prefent, in return for which he fent fomc provifions^to our tent. We pro¬ 
ceeded forward, and arrived next day at Abec, a mean haiulet, wheije nothing is feen 
but fome poor Ihephcrds’ cots j and on the morrow, we came to Baha, after travelling 
ten hours without flopping ahywhere. Baha is a fmall village on an arm of the Nile, 
which was then dry. 'Ihe 19th we fet forward, and lay at Dodar, as iiifignificant a 
place as Baha; and on the morrow, after travelling four iioui-s, came to Abra, a towm 
where we loft two of our camels, which we recovered with great difficulty. We got 
to Debarka, a village, from thence to another called Bulbul; and alter travelling 
through a very beautiful, populous country, arrived the 25ih of May at Gcalini 
a town {landing on the banks of the Nile, and in the middle of a foreft, the trees of which. 
differ greatly from thofe we had feen hitherto. They are taller than our lofciell oaks, 
and fonre are fo thick, that nine men together cannot embrace them. 'J heir leaf is 
like that of a melon, and their fruit, which is vaftly bitter, refembles^the gourd, and 
fome of them are round. At Geafim I alfo faw fome of thofe large trees, which are 
naturally hollow. We entered, through a little door, into a kind of room, open, at top, 
and fo large that fifty perfons might cafily Hand upriglu in it. 

1 faw another Iree called Geling §, which is not larger than our oaks, but as lofty 
as the above mentiontd tree." Its fruit is fhaped like our water melon, but a little 

* Mocha >s the capital of a kingdom. About aco years fince it was only an inconfidcrablc village, 
but is now a very populous town, where a great trade is carried on. 1 he ilreets are wide, the houfes 
either of brick or Itonc, and the (hups make a handforoe appearance. 'I'he Europeans trade chiefly for 
coffee here. 

■}■ 1 fancy Dr. Poncet’s eyes muft have deceived him on this occaflon ; it fcarce being pulTible,! believe, 
for any man fo much more than an hundred years of age, not to appear above forty. 

1 find none of the towns mentioned from Sennar in our maps. 1 believe this part of the world is 
very little known to the Europeans. f • 

f The original is Gelingnc. 1 do not find this word in any of my dkflioaarics. 
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Anallfl^. it is divided, within; into little ceUs filled with yeUow berries or grains, 
and fuch a fubftance a»>very much refemWes powdered fugar: this ftibftance is a little 
fowerilh but pleafant, of a good flavour, and extremely refrefiiing; and confequently • 
very delightful in this exceflively hot country. The rind is hard and thick. The 
flower of this tree Ras five leaves as white as the lilly; and the berry refcmbles that 
of the poppy. , • * 

There is Ukewife in this country another kind of tree called deleb*. It is double 
the height of the palm tree, and in mucii the fame form. Its leaves are like that of 
a fan, but lareft ^ its fruit is round, and in clufters' and from the (talk to the middle 
part of it, a little larger than thofe above mentioned. This fruit is cOVered with five 
very hard ihells which form a kind of cup. It is yellow when ripe, and its rind is fo 
very thick and hard, that when thefe tms are fliaken by the winds, the fruits ftriklng 
oneagainftihe other,‘make a dreadful noife. Should any one of them break away 
on thefe occafions, and fall upon a man’s head, it would certainly kill hint* ^ The fhell 
of this fruit being broke, (which is not done without difficulty) we perceive a great 
number of filaments containing a fi)bfl:ance very like honey. This fubftance, which 
fmells like balm, is fo fweet and grateful, that I do not remember ever to have rafted 
any ihin^ore delicious. In the middle of this fubftance is a large, hard, brown 
lentil, and this is the feed of tfie tree in queftion. Befides the fruit above mentioned, 
this tree bears alfo another fliaped like a raddifti, and covered with three rinds wWch 
rauft be taken off*, and has the tafte of boiled cheftnuts. 

The domi is* as the male of the daleb. It is not half the height of the palm tree; 
but its leaves are almoft as long, and twice the breadth. Of thefe they make bafltets, 
mats, and even fails forTuch veflels as go on the Red Sea. I’his tree produces fruit 
a foot long, covered with ^ve or fix leaves, the fubftance of which is white, fweet as 
milk, and very nourifliing.. 

The tree called cooglcs f, is likewife of a ftupendousifize. Thefe are nine or ten 
thick trees twifted together very irregularly. It bears a little leaf, but no fruit, and 
.only fmall blue flowers that have no fmell. There are feveral other tree<, wholly 
unknown to Europeans, in thefe wide extended foreft.s. 

We ftaid nineteen days in Geafim J. This town is half way between the city of 
Sennar and the confines of Ethiopia; and in the tenth degree of north latitude, 
•according to the obfervation made by Father Brevedent §. Travellers who arrive at 
Geafim are obliged to fell their camels on account of the mountains they muft crofr, 
and which produce herbs that poifon thefe beafts. For this rcafon the Ethiopians 
employ only mules and horles which are not fhod. The camels are fold at Geafim, 
upon this condition, that the venders ihali make ufe of them as far as Girana, where 
they are fetched by the purchafers. At Geafim we faw a caravan of Gibertis or 
Monammedans, dependent on the Emperor ol Ethiopia, who treats them like flaves, 

• 

• I have not met with this tree iii any of my lexicons. In the fteligious Ceremonies of all Nations, 
Vol. iii. p. 269. London 1751, folio* 'mention is made of a tree growing in the ifland ot Moeli, called the 
eaflu'tree. “ The manner (fays the author) bow the (ticks are made, tn which thlit kind of purgative' 
gum is put, is pretty well Known in Europe. They arc long and dry when ripe; and whenever the 
wind blows, tire flicks with which thofe trees are loaded wave up and down, and thus ftnkin|r againfl one 
another, form a very ilrange noife to fuch perfons as do nut know what it is owing to ; etpecially if 
they happen to be in a foiefl, when they fometitnes hear this clafliing found at a great diflance from 
them.’* 

f Cougl^s in French. Geafim in the original. 

^ 'This town (Gesfiftr) mufl fie vei^ far in Abyfiinia, according to our maps, and a confiderable way 
higher than the fources of the Nile. Either our geographers or our traveller mufl be miftaken. 

• VOL, XV. L agreeably 
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Setmar. i The ^flScer who coi^ade^^ 
^aM>»et!le 3 L'lo S^ar for frefc orders fiooa his fovereign, and w« wa^ ofei^ed t®' 
-vftalt for him. This proved* a fad diiappointment to us, the rains falling in this 
place. At firft they did not fell till after fun-fet. Thefe (bowers are always pr^ 
ceeded by thunder and lightning. The Iky in the day-time is vaftly ferene, but the 
heat is intolerable. " ‘ 


We left Geafim the iith of June; and*after travelling fire hours, came to a 
village called Deleb,ton account'of the vaft*viftos of the trees fo* named, which 
extend out of \ight. We travelled*a long way in thefe delightful allies, they being * 
planted chequer-wife. The next day we arrived at Sho *, a village lltuatcd on the 
Nile; and the day following at Abotkna, where we few a kind of box which is neither, 
ib leafy nor fo ftrong as ours. All this way we came through vaft groves of tamarind 
trees, which have a perpetual verdure, and the leaf is larger than that of the cyprefs- 
tree. The tree in queftion produces fmall blue odoriferous flowers, and a fruit very 
like the plumb; it is called erdeb in this country. Thefe forcfts of tamarind-trees 
are fo very tufted that the fun cannot pierce through them. We fpent the^llowing 
night in the valley of Sonnone, in the middle of a beautflul meadow; and i*wo days 
reached Serka t, a neat city, confilling of five or fix hundred houfes, which are very- 
pretty, though built only of Indian canes or reeds. Serka (lands in a fine valley, fur- 
rounded with mountains. At our going out of this city we 'Come to a fmall river, 
which feparates Ethiopia from the kingdom of Sennar. 

From Serka, which we left on the 20th of June, to Gondart, the capital of 
Ethiopia, we met with a great number of fine fprings; and ah almoft contmual range 
of moimtains in different forms, but all very agreeable- and covered with trees 
unknown in Europe, which feemed to us loftier and more beautiful than thofe of 
Sennar. Thefe mountains, fome of which are pyramidal, and others in the form of a 
cons, are fo well cultivated, that not the lead fpot is fuffered to lie ufelefs; and at 
the fame time, are fo populous, that a traveller would imagine them to be one con¬ 
tinued city. The next day we lay at Tambiflb, a large village belonging to the 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and on the morrow we reached Ahead, fituated on a high'moim- 
taun, covered with fycamore-trees. The country, quite from Geafim to this place, 
is covered with cotton. The 23d of June we ftopt in a valley full of ebony-trees 
and Indian canes, where a lion carried off one of our camels. Lions are common 
in this country, ^d their ro-aring is heard all night; travellers fecur^ themfelves from 
them by lighting up and keeping in great fires. On thefe mountains arc foimd fqui- 
nautes and a gi^at many other aromatic plants and herbs. 

Tlie a4th we crofled the river of Gandova jj, which is very deep and very rapid, 
whence the crofling of it is rendered vaftly dangerous. It is not quire fo wide as the 
Seine at Paris. It ruffles from the mountains with (b much impetuofity that, in over- 


. * Cbau in the fln]jinal. 

f Serk6, in French. All thefe parts feem terra incQgnita to the Europeans. 

t Other Wfifers, and particularly Ludolf, (1 think) call the capital of Abyflinia, Ambara, being alfo 
the name of a province. Either they or our traveller muft be miitakcq, unlefs fome change 
ihotild have happened in Ethiopia fince the time of Ludolf, &c. I fuppofe, however, that this cuy 
Goiidar is that called Gontar. placed in about ij degreea of north latitude by Mull. If it be true 
that the Abyffinian monarch generally keeps his court in a camp, and the people live more under tents than 
in hoofes, 1 do not know any place in Ethiopia, which we cotud properly call a caniial. 

f 1 have hot been al^ to make any difcoveiy with regard to this plant. 

I 1 do net find thii river in our maps. 

flowiing, 
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Ibmag, kdiagspiloii^ fttthing^^ its Q|i t]tie{e ocafit^ 
to foch a 4 sgrecbit fcjffltt beisrS/trairelleisa caa 
happened to l« vay low at toat we ctpffed it .^vkh ^^e. into, 

another called Tek^el or the dreadful ; and th^e iwopv^ unhii^ together em{:^ 
themfelves in theBlile. ^We crofTed two other large rivers tm the,morroSK>. tEhew 
banks were lined with box>trees, of a furprizing thicknefe,* and as tall as our ^ech- 
trees. That day one of our beafts of burthen djaying from die caravan* was bit Ip, the 
thigh by a bear. The wound was large end dangerous; but the people of the country 
applying only a^cauftic and fire to it, we beaft was prrfedly cured. 
er The 26th we entered a wide plain covered with pomegranate-trees,* and fpenf the 
night there in fight of Girana, whither we arrived next day. Girana is a village on 
the top of a mountain, whence we have’a profpect of the fineft country in the world t» 
Here we travel in another manner, wc quitting our camels in order to ride on horfe* 
back, as was before obferved. The lord of Girana came and paid us a vifit, and 
ordered refrefliments to be brought us. Here we found a guard of thirty men fent 
by the Emperor of Ethiopia for our Jecurity, and in honour to the patriarch’s brother 
who wa^ our caravan ; and wc were freed from all care of the baggage, purfuant 
to the cdnom of that empire. *The manner of doing this is as follows. 

When the Emperor of Ethiopia invites any pcrfon to his court, his baggage is in- 
trufted with the lord of the firft village which happens to lie in the way. This lord 
puts it into the hands of his vafl'als, who are obliged to carry it to the neighbouring 
village. Thefe give it to the inhabitants of the fecond village, who carry it to the next 
they meet with, and fo on till it gets to the capital j all which is performed with fur- 
prifing exaftnefs and fidelity. 

The rains, the fatigue of the journey, and efpecially Father Brevedcnt’s indiQiofidon, 
obliged us to flay fome days in Girana. We left it the firft of July,; and after travel¬ 
ling tliree hours over moimtains and through almoft knpaftable ways, we arrived at 
Barangea, and the next day at Sheiga a large and beautiful city furrounded vrith 
, aloes. This is a place of great trade; a market is kept there every day, whither the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns come to fell civet, gold, and all forts of cattle 
and provifions. The King of Sennar keeps in this city, with the confent of the E m- 
jperor of Ethiopia, a cuftom-houfe officer, who receives the duty paid on all the cotton 
• brought out of his kingdom into Ethiopia; and thefc duties are equally divided be¬ 
tween the two princes. Two leagues from biielga, northward, is feen a torrent which 
falls from a very high and very fteep mountain, and forms fuch a natural caf&ide as 
art could fcarcely imitate. As the water of this cafeade is divided into various 
or ftreams, it pafles through the whole country, and renders it vaftly fruitful. 

The third of July we arrived at Barko, a fmall but very pretty city, ftanding in the 
midft of a mofl agreeable plain, and half a day’s journey from the capitri of Ethiopia. 
We were forced ro flop in this place, 1 myfelf falling grievpufly fick; and my 
companion Father Brevedent being in a few days broil|;ht near his end, occafioned by 

tills ig the river called Tacaze is Moll, wiiich takes a long courfe, and empties itfelf in the 

^liCf « 

The moil eiteemed travellers who liave been in AbylSnia declare it to be either furrounded by moun¬ 
tains, or by dekrts that are next to unpaffable } but that the country within thefe is vaftly beauiiful and 
n^eedars ft’wral fine rivets, and diverfified witli woods and plains, ftocked with. pa!ni-tree«i dates, 

f Chelga in Frenclj. I do . fit find either this or Barangoa in oar maps. 

his 
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_ a violeiu porga of ridaus Ameikaatu *, called catapatOr had been 
pireldibed ^ him, veiy impooperly, at Ti%>li in S^. medians, vhkh is 
> era* dangerous in the opinion <» a rety learned man t> had throtm him into a raj 
troublelbme por^g, which rhe had always concealed from me out of modefty. 1 so 
Jboner heard of his illnefs but 1 got myfeu carried to hk dbamber,' notwithflan^g my 
being vaftly out of order. My tears rather than my mrpreflions informed him tW 1 
thought it was impoffible for me to dot him any fervice, and that his difeafe was mortal. 
Thefe tears were uncere; and could 1 have fa/ed lum, though 1 had loft my own life, 
I ftiould have facriftced it with pledfure. But bs was ripe for heavoi, aUd the Almighty 
thought propaT to recompence his apoftolical labours. 1 had known him at Grands 
Cairo, where his reputation was fo great, that it was believed God had indulged him 
with more than ordinary graces, and even endowed him with the gift of miracles and 
prophecy |. 

This IS th^idea 1 had fonned tomyfelf of him from common fame, the truth of which 
1 myfelf afterwards knew perfefBy, *by various predidtons with regard to hb own 
death, and by feverai other things which happened to me exa&ly as he had foretold 
them. During his whole journey the Almighty was the only topic of hb difeourfe; 
and hb words were fordble, and in fuch a ftrain of piety, that they made me deepeft 
impreffion on my mind. In his latter moments hb heart feemed almoft infenftble to 
mj emotions except thofe of love and gratitude towards hb Creator; and thefe emo¬ 
tions were fo rapturous that I lhall never forget them. In fuch fentiments this holy 
man breathed hb laft in a foreign land, within fight of the capital of Ethiopia; in like 
manner as St. Francis Xavier, whofe name-fake he was, formerly died before China, 
juft as he was entering it, in the defign of winning over that fempire to Chrift. 

To do juftice to Father Brevedentb charader, 1 inuft declare that i never knew a 
man who difeovered greater intrepidity in danger, more firmnefs and refolution in 
fapporting the caufc of religion, or more modefty and piety in hb general behaviour 
and condud. He died the ninth of July 1699, at three in the afternoon. Several 
Ethiopian friars who happened to fee him expire were lb touched, fo edified by it, that 
I do not doubt but they will preferve, as long as they live, a great veneration fdr the 
memory of this holy miffionary. T'hefe friars came on the morrow in a body, drefled 
in their facerdotal veftments, with each an iron crofs in hb hmid. After offering up 
the prayers for the dead, and making the ufual perfumings with incenfe, they them*- 
felves carried the body into a church dedicated to the Bleffed Virgin, and buried 
it there. , 

My illnefs, and the grief with which I was feized, detained me *m Barko tiff the 
tweniy-firft of July, when I fet out for Gondar §, at which city I arrived in the evm- 
iflg. 1 alighted at the palace, where an apartment was prepared for me near that of 
one of the Emperor’s children. The very next day 1 had the honour to fee this mo¬ 
narch, who, at the fame rime that be difeovered the greateft goodnefs forme, expreffed 
his forrow for the death of my* companion, whofe merit and capacity had been hinted 
to him. lie bid me take all the reft ncccffary for the recovery of my health, before 1 


• In French,' pignong d’Inde. 1 am not fare whether this » the ricinus Americanns. which ia the 
fruit of a Uce very common in the ifland Antilles in America. U grows to the height of a fig-tree,- and 
IS (haped like it. I'his fruit purges violently downwards, and fometimea upwards, 
f Philof. Cofmopol. 

j Dr. Poncet feems here, and on one occafion or two more, to be of a foperftitious turn of mind, 
though in other refpcAs an agreeable writer. f*" , 

f This capital city is called Gontlaj; a Catma, that is, City of the Seal. 

a attempted 
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attempted to a{^)ear in pnblic. He nfed to come through a KttitieiiHer^ which led to 
my apartment, and vifit me ataoft every day; and when I had a uttle iiiore ftrength, 
whira the toils and ikigues of my journey had greatly impaired, I had the honour to’ 
be admitted to a public audience, on the loth of Aagufi, about ten in the morning. 
Some perfons came* then to my room, and after making roe crofs upwards of twraity 
apartments *, I found myfelf m a hall> where the Emperor’was feated on his thrwie $ 
it was a kind of fofa, covered with a narpet of rod damaik, enriched with gold flowere: 
around were placed large cufliions worked with gold. This throne, the feet of which 
are of folid gold, was placed at the upper end of th'e hall, in anialcove covered with a 
♦dome all ihining with gold and blue. The Emperor was in h filken v^ embroidered 
with gold, with very long lleeves; an^d the fafli which went round him was em¬ 
broidered in the fame tafte. He was bare-headed, and his hair was difpofed very 
agreeably in trelTcs: & large emerald f glittered above his forehead, and diffufed an 
air of majefty. He was alone in his alcove, feated on his couch, and crofs-leggetf 
after the manner of the eaftems. The chief noblemen ftood in a line on each fide of 
him, their hands crofled; and they pbferved a refpedlful filence. 

Being come to the foot of the throne, I made three very low bows to the Emperor, 
and kiffea his hand. 'Fbis is an honour he indulges only to fuch perfons as he is 
pleafed to diflinguiih,; for as to others he does not give them his hands to kifs till after 
they have proftrated themfelvos three times, and kilTed his feet. I then prefented him 
with the letter written Jiy Mr. Maillet, the French conful, which being interpreted 
that inftant, fedhied to give him fatisfaftion. He afked me feveral quefiions concerning 
the perfon of Hi.s Majefty, whom he fpoke of as the greateft and moft powerful prince 
in Europe |; concerning the ftate of the royal family, and the grandeur and forces of 
France. After having anfjvered tlicfe fcvcral queflions, I gave him my prefents, con- 
fifting in pictures, looking-glafles, vafes of chryftal, and other works in glafs dl cu- 
rloufly wrought,. The Emperor received them very gracioufly; and as I was ftHl 
weak he commanded me to fit down, when a magnificent collation was ferved up. 

. The next day the monarch himfelf, and one of his children, began to enter upon a 
courfe of phyfic; and both followed my preferiptions very exaftly, and thefe were fo 
happy in their etfcfts, that they were perfedly cured in a fhort time. This fuccefs 
won me new favour, fo that the Emperor treated me with greater familiarity than 
•before. He feemed to be of a very devout frame of mind: though he tvas ftili under 
a courfe of phyfic, he yet refolved to receive the facrament, and to appear in public 
on the day of the Aflumption of the Virgin, to which the Ethiopians-pay a particular 
regard. 'I'he monarch invited me to that ceremony, and accordingly I went to it about 
eight o’clock. I faw about twelve thoul’and men drawn up in battle array in the great 
court of the palace §. The Emperor’s head was then covered with a piece of muOin. 

• Th« muftbe aWge pile of building, conirary to what wc are told by/ome wfiters, who aSirm that 
there are none of any coniiderabie extent in Abyflinia. Thefe travellers relate, that the monarch in queftiun 
mnerally keeps, as was before obferyed, bis court in a camp, which is difpofed in ihr foim of flrccts. As 
he it ever attended by bis nobles, officers, iradcfmen, &c., this camp never fails of being well ftipplied 
with provifions, &c. Bat moll writers affirm that the buildings in Abyifinia are very mean, being fo 
many huts made only of clay and little pieces of wood ; that the Aby/Snians, when the Europeans SrA 
came among them about two centuries ago, had neither palaces, churches, nor walled towns: however, that 
the milfionariea afterwards taught them to build thefe, but that very Few of- them are Handing at this time. 

+ It is related that the largeil emeralds in the world come from this country. 

4 ; The French feldom or nqver fail to exalt their own monarch, on all occafions, and in all places. 

f We are told that^the AbylSiiian monarch is crowned in one of the chief churches with a fort of 
coronet, enn'ched with glittering Hones, and which their metropolitan places on his head, before his 
nobles and clergy; and that anthems aie fuiig, and guns fired on tbofe occafions. 

ftreaked 
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ftreaked teith gold thmds, \i 4 itch formed a kind of oovn ai^r the maimer of t!ie 
•ndents, havil^ the middle part of his head bare, aad Jjie vtiae a veil of l}!ue velv^, 
‘adorned with gcdd flowere, which reached to the ground : his ihoes were after the 
Indbn faihion, wrought witibpearls in flowers. Two princes of the blood in fplaidid 
drefles waited for him at the gate of the palace, holding a magnificent canopy, under 
which the Emperor walked, preceded by hi$ trumpets, kettle-drums, fires, harps, 
hautboys, and other inftruments, which formed^ an agreeable fymphony. He was 
follows by the feven chief minifters of the anpire, who held each other by the arm, 
their heads, being covered much after the fame»manner with that of the-Emperor, with 
every one a lahce in his* hand. The miniiler who walked in the middle was bare¬ 
headed, and carried the imperial crowm, which leaned againft his ftomach, and Teemed 
to give him pain. This crown, which is dole, and adorned at the top with a crofs 
of jewels, is vaftly magnificent. I marched in the fame rank with the minifters, in a 
Turkiih dref?, and led by an officer whofe arm was under mine: the crown officers, 
aH holding by one another in the fame manner, followed, finging alternately in praife 
of the Emperor. The muiketeers drefled in clpfe-bodied vefts of different colours 
came afterwards, and were followed by archers armed with bows and arrows. The 
march was clofed by the Emperor’s led horTes, in Tpiendid trappings, and covered 
with very rich gold ftuffs which reached to the ground, and over thefe were very 
beaufiful tiger-ikins. 

The patriarch, cloathed in his pontifical veftments wrought, with gold croffes, ftood 
at the chapel door, accompanied by near an hundred friars dreffed in white: they 
were drawn up in two lines, each holding an iron crofs. Tome being within and others 
without the chapel. The patriarch at his entrance into the chapel called Tm/a Cbnjios, 
or the Church of the Refurredioii, took the Emperor by the right hand, and led him 
near to the altar through two lines of friars, each of whom held a lighted t«>rch. The 
canopy was carried over thd Emperor till fuch time as he came to his delk, which 
was covered with a rich carpet, and very like the delks of the Italian prelates. The 
Emperor ftood almoft the whole time till the receiving of the facrament, which the, 
patriarch admiuiftered to him under both kinds. The ceremonies of the mafs are 
beautiful and majeftic; but I have not To diftind an idea of them as to be able to 
deferibe them in this place. 

The ceremony being ended, two cannon were fired, in the fame manner as at the« 
entrance, and then the Emperor left the chapel, and returned to the palace in the fame 
order he came to it. The miniftcr who carried the crown gave it to the t^hief treafurer, 
who carried it to the treafury, attended by a company of fufiliers. The Emperor being 
entered the great hall of the palace, fcated himfelf on a very high throne; having the two 
princes, his Tons, on each fide, and after them the minifters. With regard to myfelf, 
I was placed oppofite to the monarch. AH ftood filent, and with their arms acrofs. 
The Emperor, having taken fome mead, and orange peel, which. was prefented to 
him in a golden cup; fuch as had any favour to fue for^carac in j when advancing to 
the foot of the throne, one of the minifters took their petitions, and read them aloud. 
The Emperqr himfelf alfo read them fonictimes, and immediately anfwered them. 

* By this expreffion one would imagine that Dr* Poncct would have it ruppufed that the Ethiopiajmt 
fdienintze mafs as the Roman Catholics: but according to the belt authors, the rcltgiou of the Ethiopians 
feems to be a mixture of Chriilianity and Judaifni, the former of the two coining nearer to the Greek 
church than that of the Latins; for it is faid that they keep both t|^ 'Jvwiftv and Chriftiaii fabbath ; 
that they ufe circumcifion and baptifm. It is geucratly agreed that they idminiftdr the facrament in both 
icinds; and believe in the real prefence, but not in tranfabllantiation. 


The 
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'The mofflaroh dined that <% in public* and in the inoft auguft manner praaifed on 
certain oecafusiBS* He iat oiua fmt of bed, and had a liarge table befoni him. There 
were^veral other lower ones for the lords of his court. The viands eat on thefo. 
occafiona are beef, mutton, and fowls. ITiey are generally tofled up ragoo £iihlon; 
but'are feafoned fo'ftrongly. with pepper, and other fpices unknown to us, that, an 
European cannot relilh them. They^ are ferved in Gliba diflies, and fingly. I .ifew 
no wild fowl, and was affured that ihe Ethiopians never eat any. I was furprif^ to 
obferve raw beef fet upon the Emperor’s table. It is fea<bned after a very particular 
manner. A piece of beef being cut into pieces, tbefe are fprinhied with the gall of 
the ox, which is an excellent diflblvent, and they tuen afepowdered with pepper and 
fpices. This ragoo, which, according to them, is the mtffl: cxquifite difli that can be 
tafted, was loathlome to my palate. The Emperor did not touch it, upon my afluring 
him that nothing woukl be more injurious to his health. There alfo is another way 
of feafoning raw meats. Thefe people take, from the paunches of oxei^ herbs whi^ 
the bealt had not yet digefted. Thefe they mix with the meat; and adding muftatd, 
make a ragoo of the whole, which they call menta. This ragoo is ftill more unpa¬ 
latable than the former. 

As, the table at which I was feated flood near that of the Emperor, he fpofce to 
me often. Ilis difeourfe gcneVally turned on the perfon of our King, and the wonders 
of his reign. He told me he was charmed with the charader which one of his atn- 
bafllidors, at his return from India, gave of him; and that he confidered our prince 
as the hero of*Europe. All the dirties are tafted here as in France; an officer tafting 
of them feveraliy as they are ferved up to the Emperor. That monarch firft drank a 
little bratvdy, preft;ntcd*to him in a chryftal veffel; and mead during the whole enter¬ 
tainment. If he happens to amimit any excefs, it is hinted to him, on which occafion 
he rifes from table that inftant*. 

The reader will probably wonder to hear, that in a\ountry where there are fuch 
excellent grapes, mead only fliould be drunk. This furprifed me at firft ; but I was 
.told, that f wine made with grape.s would not keep, on account of the violent heat; 
and as it corrupts fo foon, the Emperor does not love it any more than the commem 
people; whereas mead, which is univerfally liked, is made in manner .following^, 
take barley, make it fprout, and roaff it in much the fame manner as we do 
• coftec, and then pound it. The fame is done fo a root called taddo, which grows in 
the country. They then take a vclkl carniu..,d over, when pouring in fomo water, 
and a fourth part honey, they mix them; and to ten pounds of this wafer, pht two 
ounces of barley, and two ounces of taddo. Tlie whole’ is mixed together, and being 
♦eft to ferment three hours in a warm place, they ftir it from time to time; apd three 
days after this they have excellent mead, pure, clarified, and of the colour of Spanilh 
white wine. This is a delightful liquor, but requires a more vigorous ftonftch than 
mine. It is ftrong; and the Abyffiuians draw a brandy fron^ it, which is as good as 
ours. t ® 

After the entertainment, the Emprels cann: ttiid paid a vifit to the Emperor. She 
was covered with jewels, and her whole drek- was magnificent. This princefs is of a 
white complexion,.and her air and gait declare her dignity. The moment fhe ap- 


* What European monarch would permit this ? 

+ It is.nevmhclef* fiiid bjr fomc travellets, that no prefent is more agreeable from an European to the 
Abymiimn monarch than fomt;^ttlcs of our wine. ^ 

, t One great reafoif very poffibly why mead or metlieglin is drunk fo much in this country is, becaiife 
»t abounds very much m honey. It ts hkewife faid that they have liquors made of wheat and rice. 

peared. 
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peared, the whole court withdrew out of refpe^; but the Emperor bid me and the 
Iriar, who as interplreter, ftay. The Emprefs^onfulted me about certain in* 

xonveniences (he complained of; <and rfterwards aiked 'whether the French ladies are 
well lhaped ; (he likewife enquired about their drcfs, and what were their moil ufuai 
employments *. . * ^ 

The palace is large and (fpacious, and delightfully (ituated. It Hands in the centre 
of the city, on an eminence which furyeys the whole country. It is about a league 
round f. The walls are of free*ftone, flanked with towers, on which are nufed great 
ftone-crofles. There ^re four imperial chapels ..within the palace; and«thefc are called 
Bait Chriftian, ‘as are other fchurchep of the empire, that is, Houfes of the Chriflians. 
An hundred friars officiatein them; and thefe friars have likewife the direflion of a 
college, where the officers of the palace are tahght to read the Scriptures. 

The Rincefs Helcia, filler to the Emperor, has a magnificent palace in the city of 
Gondar. As the princefles in Ethiopia are not allowed to marry foreigner, one of 
the chief lords of the Empire is her huiband. She goes thrice a week to the palace to 
vifit the Emperor, her brother, who has the greatell efteem and friendlhip for her. 
Whenever that lady appears in public, Ihe is mounted on a mule richly caparifoned; 
with two of her women fone on each fide) carrying a canopy. She is furrounded by 
four or five hundred women finging verfes in her praife; and founding tabors in a 
very fprightly tone. Some of the houfes in Gondar are built after the European 
manner; but moll of them are in the form of a cone |. 

Although the city of Gondar is three or four leagues in circumference, it yet has 
not the beautiful air of our cities, nor can ever have it, becaufe the houfes are but of 
one ftory, and there are no Ihops; nptwithftanding which a great trade is carried on 
here§. All the merchants or tradefmen meet in a vaftly large open place, to tranfa£l 
their bufinefe, and there the feveral commodities, are expofed to fale. The market 
lafts from morning till night, und commodities of every kind are fold in it. Every 
trader has a place fit for his purpofe, where the goods he fells are fpread on a mat. 
The monies current in this country are || gold and fait. Gold is not coined with the 
prince’s image, as in Europe, but continues in ingots, which the traders cut, as'they 
Mve occafion, from an ounce to half a dram, worth thirty pence of our money; and 
to prevent its being debafed, there are goldfmiths every where, who make an elTay of 
it. Rock-falt (exceedingly white and hard) is ufed as the fmall money. It is taken 
out of the mountan Lafta, whence it is carried into the Emperor’s warehoufes, and 
there cut into large flat pieces ^ called amooli, and into half pieces galled coorman. 
Every amooli is a foot long, and three inches thick. Ten of thefe amooli are worth 

• U%r traveller gtw the Emprefs a eenuiue account of the manner in which the French ladies pafs 
their time, it mull have appeared extremely odd to her. 

f According to mpQ relations of Abyfiiinia, one would not have imagined that there had been any 
building of the vaft dimenfions of this palace ; nor that there were any cities in this country as large as 
our traveller afterwards declares Gondar to be. It is ufually faid that the houfes of the common people 
are only ^tle huts of green boughs and clay. When relations of the fame thing or place are dire^y 
oppofite, a thinking 6ian is naturally apt to be a fceptic on thofe occalions. 

i The French is, a un entomoir renwi^e, i. e. to a funnel Handing on the broad end. 

$ The chief trade of the Abyffinians is, they barter gold, emeralds, and liiieshwfes, for filks. Huffs, 
calicoes, linen, and carpets. Very few AbylBnians travel into other countries, 17 that their trade ip 
managed by Arabiana, jews, or Armenians. The Turks will not let them tralHc with any other nation 
but tnemfclves { and op this account maintain a Hri 3 guard upon the Red Sea, to keep out every other 
people. ^ ' 

II It is faid there are-vaH quantities of gold in this empire, though thetV are no gold mines wrought. 

1^ The original fays, On u farm .19 iailettet, which fignifies literally, is the lhape of lozenges. 
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three French crowns. . Th^y are broke tccording as the payment is greater or lefs j 
and this lalt is employed not only as-raoney, but iikewife for domeftid^esi^ 

TStere are about an hundrdi churches in the city t»f Gondar. The patriarch, who 
is the head in religious matters *, and refides in a noblQ palace near the patriarchal 
chiii'ch, is fubordlhate to .the patriarch of Alexandria, who coiifccratcs him. He 
nominates the feveral fuperiors of the monafteries, and has»an abl'olute power over all 
the monksf, who aro very numerous; there hfcing no other priods in Lthiopia except 
thefe, as there are no other biiljops but* liie patriarch. The Emperor pays the latter 
the higheft regard. He ordered me |o vifit l^mj and gave me fonie curiofities to 
prefent him with. .'I'bis prelate, whofc Jiame is Abona hTarccjs, rAroived me very 
civilly ; when putting a Hole about my neck, and holdinjr an enamelled crofs in hk? 
hand, he repeated certain prayt^rs over’my head, as a declaration that he would 'ron* 
fidcr me, from this lime, as one of his flock and of his Ions. The priofts have a great 
afeendant over the people, but they fometimes make an ill ufe of it. ".The Emperor 
■ Atec Bafilee, grandfather to the monarch who now fways the feeptre f'o glorioufly, 
caufed feven thoufand of them to be thrown headlong from the mountain of Balbo, 
for rebelling againfl hivn. The reader may form a judgment of the va/l multitude 
there arc in this empire, from what I was one day told by the prcdecefTor of the 
prefent patriarch, viz. that he had made, in one ordlaalion, ten thouftind prieds ami 
fix thoufand deacons, 'fbe whole ceremony of ordination conflfts in this: the pa¬ 
triarch, being fcated, rqads the beginning of St, John’s gofpel over, the heads of fuch 
as are to be omJainetl priefts; and gives them his blefling with an iron crofs J weighing 
feven or eight pounds, which he holds in his hand. As to the deacons, he only give.'- 
them hLs blefling withc^U reading the gofpel. 

The prcdcceifor of the piefcnt paniarch, who had been the Emperor’s tutor or 
governor, died, during my aboue, in the city of Gii^ndar. Tho-ugh he had been 
removed on account of his irregular life, nevenhelefs toe monarch, out of gratitude 
for the excellent education he bad received from his preceptor, had always flicwn him 
a particular atledion. He fell fick at Tanket, a country feat of Lis. The Emperor 
" commanded me to vifit him, and defired me to preferve the life of a man who was dear 
to him. I accordingly ftaid two,days with him, to enquire into his diflemper; when 
finding it would be impoflible for him to nxover, 1 did not adminiftor a fingle dofe of 
, phyfic, led 1 fhould lofe my reputation among an ignorant people, who poflibly would 
have reported that I bad killed him ; he dyiiig two days after. ^ 

At my return, I met with the mod extraordinary accident that ever befelme. I was 
coming from Gondar, attended by my forvain.''', mounted on a mule; that bead being 
generally ufod in this country I'or travi-lling. i’lie mule took fright on a fudden, and 
run away with the urtnod fury, though I did :di that lay in my power to dopTOm. I 
crolTed with dreadful fwiftnefs three v.idly deep precipices, without receiving the lead 
hurt, I feemed, by a particular protection of heaven, as fadened *to the bead, who 
rather flew than ran. Moorat, whom the Emperor has font ambafliidor to France, 




* .Atrcor(lIn{T to tlie n;oft approved travellers, ilie Fmperor is lie.acl in fpirituals as well as In temporals, 
f Tliefe monk', do not dwell in cloiders, but live in lepar.-ue huts, a great number of*wIu'ch are raifed 
near fome c-hutclj, where .-very u'onk ofiiciates in his turn ; and each of thefe villages, if I may fi> term 
'tliem, of huts, is fnhjcA to an ahhot Thefe monks till the ground, and fnpport themfelvcs by their 
labour, which cannot be faid oJ many of tliofe among the Roman Catholics. The Abyfllnjan moults are 
not allowed to marry, wliiejj^ poflti'ly mull he underflood only of fuch as are in preftyter’s, or piiell’s 
orders, it' being faid that fufc^.Tfhvteis, deacons, and fub-deacons may tnarry once. 

t The clergy always have a crof. in their hahds, which all who meet them kifa. They have no images 
ill their churches, but many pictures. 
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and is noifr in Qrand Cairo, where he waits for his orders, as well as all my fervants, 
,wcre eyt’-wiinelTcs to this furprizjng accident, which fjffher Brevedent foretold me a 
little before he died *. 

The Emperor feemed incdnfolable on account of the old patriarch’s death. He 
went into mourning fix weeks ; and, during the firfl forihight, bewailed him twice a 
day. A purple drefs is uied (by princes) for mourning in Ethiopia, as in France. 

The Ethiopians hate the Mohammei^ns and Europeans much alike, the occafion of 
which is as follows: I’he Mohamingda|}s rifing^o great power in Ethiopia, in the begin¬ 
ning of the li^teentlf century, feized upon Ihe government; but the Abylfinians 
abhorring their fevere and odious yoke, called to their aflifbnce the Portugueze, who, 
at that time, were famous in India, where they w'cre juft fettled, 'rhefe new con¬ 
querors were extreme iy well pltafed ic have free accefs to Ethiopia. Accordingly they 
marched againft the Mohammedans, fought, defeated them entirely, and reftored the 
imperial family to the throne. The important fervicc the Portugueze did on this 
occafion, made them conliderable in the court of Ethiopia, for which reafon many of 
them fettled there, and were honoured with the thief employments. Their numbers 
increafing, their manners became depraved j and they at laft grew fo infolent that the 
Ethiopians were fired with jealoufy, imagined that thpy defigned to feize on their 
country, and make it dependant on the crown of Portugal. This fufpicion animated 
the common people, even to fury, againft the Portugueze; upon which they imme¬ 
diately took up arms every where, and made a dreadful havot of thofe foreigners, at 
a time when they fancied themfelves moft ftrdngly fettled in the empire. . Thofe who 
efcaped the maffacre obtained leave to quit the country. Accordingly feven thoufand 
Portugueze families left it, and fettled either in India, or on the coafts of Africa. 
However, fome ftaid in the country; and from thefe families fprung the white 
Ethiopians who are ftill feen^'there; and from whom, we are told, the prefent Ein- 
prefs, mentioned above, is defeended. Mohammedans are permitted to inhabit the 
city of Gondar, but only in the lower part of itj and in a diftriO: by themfelves. 
They are called gibertis, that is. Haves. The Ethiopians cannot bear to eat with- 
them ; they would not even touch any meat that had been killed by a Mohammedan, 
nor drink but of a cup which had touched his lips, unlcfs a friar had firft bleffed it, 
by making the fign of the crofs ; repeating prayers ; and blowing thrice over the cup, 
as though to drive the evil fpirit from it. Whenever an Ethiopian meets a Moham-' 
medan in the ftrects, he faiutes him with his left hand, which is a mark of con- 

tempt. ^ . w 

The empire of Ethiopia is of a vaft extent 1 , and confifts of fevcral kingdoms. 
That Tigra, the viceroy whereof, named Gorekos, prclidcs over twenty-four * 
principalities, which are fo many little governments. The kingdom of Ago J is one 
of the Emperor’s new conquefts, and was formerly a commonwealth, having its own 
laws and government, ‘rhe li^iperor of Ethiopia has always two armies on foot j one 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Nerofea, and the oUier on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Goy^, where the richeft gold mines are found §. All the ore brought 


* I am forry to find thefe weaknefles in our traveller. 

f Travellers whofe veracity is inofl: efteemed relate, that the empire of Abyifinia is not above.a 
thoofimd miles in circumference. Writers differ very much in their accounts of the extent of this empire, 
one mifbn of which may be, that fome parts of it may have been fubdued and difmembered. 
t Agau. 

i I Sm obfersed before, that moft traveUeri affirm that no gold mioei are wrought here. 
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from thefe mines is carried td Gondar, where it is refined and caft into ingots, which 
are depofited In the impaiai treafury, whence they are never taken^iout, ^except to 
pay^he troops and defray the ocpences of the court • 

The great power of the Emperor confifts in tliis, thjt he is ahfolute mafter of 
whatever his fubjefSs poffefs; he taking away, or beftowing at pteafure. Whenever 
the father of a family dies, the monarch feizcs all his* real cftate, two-thirds of which 
he leaves to his children or his heirs* ‘ He be^ows the remaining third to another 
perfon, who hereby becomes his feudatory, and is obliged to ferve in the wars at his 
own expence, and to fumifh foldiers ii\ proportior *to the eftatejie beftows upon him. 
By that means the Abyffinian monarch, who hjs a numberlefs multitude of thefe 
feudatories, can raife powerful armies in a fliort time, and at a fmall expcnce. 

In every province is a comptroller’s ’office, where an exaft regifter is kept of all 
pofll'lfions that revert to the imperial domain, by the death of the pofleffor, and which 
arc afterwards beftowed on feudatories* 'I’he manner in which perfons are invefted 
with tliefe fiefs or pofTeffions are as follow: The monarch fends to the perfon whom he 
has appointed his feudatory, a flip or piece of taffety, on which the following wordsr 
are writ in gold letters, Jefusi Em/>eror of Ethiopia, of the Tribe of Juda, ever vidiorious 
over his enemies f* The officer who carries this order from the Emperor, fixes the 
piece of filk, with ceremony, ‘on the forehead of the new feudatory; and afterwards 
goes, attended by trumpets, kettle-drums, and other infiruments, and fome horfemen) 
and puts him in pofl'ellioij of the new eftatc. 

The Emperar’s anceftors ufed to appear in public on Hated days, but the prefoit 
monarch has freed himfelf from that fervitude; he going abroad whenever he thinks 
proper, either with or vtithout fplendor. When he comes forth in ceremony, he 
mounted on a horfc richly caparifoned, furrounded by a great body of horfe, and 
preceded and followed by a guard of two thoufand nv-’n. As the fun is fo intenfely 
hot in Ethiopia, that it flays the fkin off the face, unlefs the utmoft eSare be taken; to 
prevent this, the Emperor has a piece of thick paper, of the paHeboard kind, which 
being bent in a femi-circular form, and covered with a rich gold fluff, is fixed under 
his chin. This he does that he may not be troubled with an umbrella, but be cooled 
by the air both before and behind. The moft ufual diverfion of this monarch is to 
exercife his troops, and fhoot with a inufket, in which he is fo expert, that he is 
^thought to be the befl: markfinan in all his empire. 

The rains continue fix months in Ethiopia, they beginning in April, and not ceafing 
till the end of September. During the firfl three months, the weather is ferene and 
beautiful in the day-time; but the inflant the fun lets, it falls a raining, and continues 
to do fo until fun-rife, on which occafions there are commonly thunder and lightning. 
The caufe of the overflowing of the Nile, which happens regularly every in 
Egypt, ^ has long been fought, and faifely aferibed to the melting of the fnows, T being 
of opinion that no fnow was ever feen in that country. Wc i^eed fearch for no other 
taufe of this inundation, than thofc rains which fall wkh fo much violence, that they 

* According loDr. Poncct, the Ahyflinian monarch is very powerful} but otliers relate, that the 
Turks have quite clipped litK wings. This was owing to the civil war which the Ethiopiiuis carried on 
againll him, which the Turks taking advantage of, feized on ail his territories lying on the Red Sea, and 
byHbat means prevented his having the lead intercourfe with any nation but themfelves. 

■f It is faid that every Emperoi, at his acceihon, aiTumes a particular name, or rather motto, as the 
Beloved of God, Son of the Pi}lar of Sion, of the Seed of Jacob, of the Pofterity of David and Solomon j 
they having a tradition, ^that are defeended, by the (^een of Sheba, from Solomon. 
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fe^ to form a deluge *. . The rivers then fwell’ in an extraordmary manner, and, 
with their irapetuofit]^, carry along gold much purer th|n that taken out of the mines. 

' Thepeafants gather it up very carefully. There is fcarce any country more populous, 
of more fruitful, than Ethiopia. All the plains, and even the ipountains, or Which 
there area great number, are cultivated. We fee entire plains covered with cardamumf 
and ginger, which dilFiifd! a vA-y agreeable fragrancy; and the plant wljich produces 
it is four times the fize of that of India. The multitude of large rivers which water 
Ethiopia, whofe banks are always embellifhed with lillics, junquils, tulips, and a vaft 
variety of other flowas whi<;h 1 ixever favv in'Europe, make this cduntry a perfeft 
paradife. The* forefts are filled with orange and lemon trees, jafmin, pomegranate, 
and feveral other trees filled with flowers of c^quifite beauty, and thefe fixed delicious 
odours. We here find a tree which produces a fort of rofes much morefragrant thanours. 

1 faw an animal of an extraordinary fpecics in this country. ‘It is not much larger 
than a cat, but has the face of a man, and a white beard J. Its voice is like that of 
a perfon’s bewailing himfelf. 7 'his animal keeps always upon a tree; and, as I was 
affured, is brought forth and dies upon it. It is fo very wild that there is no taming 
It. If a maxi catches one of them, and endeavours to preferve it, though he takes ever 
fo much pains, the creature waftes, and quite pines with melancholy until it dies. 
One of them was taken down before me : the creature, fixing iifelf to the bough of a 
tree, by entwining its legs one within thcothei-, died fome days after. 

As foon as the rainy leafon is over, the Emperor ulually lakes the field. He makes 
war on the Kings of Giilla and Shaxxgalla^, who arc hl.s moft poV/crful enemies. 
I'hefe princes, who vvqre formerly tributaries to the Abyflinian empire, obferving its 
weakneJs, took that opportunity to flxake ofl' the yoke, and live independent. But the 
prelent Empci'or commanded them to (land to their formqr engagements, which they 
refufing, he prqplaimcd war yiraixifi them. He defeated them in feveral battles, which 
has intimidated ihofe nations to fuch a degree, that the moment the Ethiopian army 
appears in the field, the otixers retire upon inaccefiiblc mountains, and there fell their 
lives very dear whenever they arc attacked. This war w'as, at firlt, very bloody a 
great number of brave men being cut to pieces daily, occafioned by the fdldiers 
poiloning their arm.s with the juice of a fruit very much referabling our red goofe- 
berries; fo that whenever any pcI'fon had the ill fortune to be wounded, he was a 
dead man. The Eihiophius, grieved at the numerous lofles they lufbined, found,' 
not long fince, an inlalliblo antidote agahdl this violent poifon, by making a poultice 
of fand, which they beat up with their urine. This poultice being ajiplied to the 
wound, draws forth the venom fo fuccefslully, that the wounded pei-fbn is cured in a 
few days ll- 


* The ableft geographers and travellers feem to be of this opinion ; they relating, that the waters of 
the Nile aie very muddy aiirl-tlikk, particnlaily when fwelledby the violent rains .which tall between the 
tropics in the iunimer feafun. ThtIV tvaicrs ('ailing into the low lands, leave aprulilic mud, which ren. 
deirs the feveral countries wlieic they lie very fruitful. All rivers bslween the tropics fwell and fertilize 
the lands in this maimer. We are nut certain that the true heads or fountains of the Nile ure yet dif. 
covered, which, according to fome, rife in woods, impervious to the fnn-bcams. 

+' A medil-inid and very aromatic fpier, contained in Inifles or (hells brought from India and Arabia. 
There arc three kinds ot it. Cardoinum is warm and dry } it is faid to llrengthen the viiab, difpel wtqd, 
and aid digeltion. 

1 fuppofe ft is of the monkey kind. 

' ^ I do not know whether this is the country called Shan Kala, or tha^slled Sangara in our maps. 

I*Some think, that the feveral particulars related concerningpoifonm arruwstare all afidUon; as like* 
wife whit we ate told concerning poifons which dcAroy perfons in a certain term of years. 
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' The Emperor, before be takes the iie!d,‘ caufes the. day of his march tp be^ prcf- 
da'med; and orders his tent| to be pitched in a wide plain within fight ofthe-city of 
Gondar. The tents are all magnificent. That of the Emperor is of red velvet em¬ 
broidered with gold. Three days after, this monarch orders his two large filver 
kettle-drums to be carried through the whole city ; mounts on horfeback, and goes to 
Arringon, the rendezvous of the whole army. Tlfe 1 i!mperor fpends three days in 
reviewiag them, after which they finter upon h£tion, ^vhich does not laft above three 
months. His armies are fo numeroul, that I was alfurcd that which the Emperor 
commanded in *1699, confided of four*or five hundred tlioufand*men 

The palace of Arringon is as magnificent as that of Gondar, which is almofl: onin- 
habited when the monarch is abfent frpm it. However, four or five thoufand mai 
arc left about ir, to guard the crown which is depofited there. This garrifon is com¬ 
manded by one of the chief minirters, who is not permitted to ftir once out of the 
palace. My ill health prevented my following the Emperor to the army.* He returned 
from it fome days before Chriflmas-day, which he folemnized, in his capital dty, ten 
days later than we; neither the Ethiopians, nor the Chriftians of the Eaft, having 
reformed their calendar, Epijdiany is, in Ethiopia, one of the' moll folemn feftivals, 
and is call -d Gotias, or the day of wafhing; the natives bathing tliemfelves that day 
in commemoration o'f our Saviour's baptifm. The Emperor, attended by his whole 
court, goes to Kaa, a palace near Gondar, where is a magnificent bafon of water, 
which is employed for that pious ceremony. On Ibiemn feftivals, of which there are 
a great mnnl?er in Ethiopia, the Emperor caufes an ox to be given to each of his 
officers, and he fornetiyies berftows two thoufand oxen for th^t purpofe. 

I'hc Europeans have long been in an error in refped: to the colour of the Ethiopians, 
which is owiiig to their confounding them with the blacks of Nubia,'their neighbours. 
The natural hue of the Abyffinians is a brown, olive cofmr f. Their ftature is tall and 
majeftic, the features of their faces are well exprclfed ; and they have fine large eyes, 
a handfome nofe, thin lips, and white teeth ; whereas the people of Sennar and Nubia 

• have flat nofes, thick lips, and very black faces 

The drefs of perfons of quality is a veft of filk or fine cotton, with a kind of fcarf. 
Tradefpeople are dri'lfed af ter the fame manner, but with this difference, that they wear 
no filk, and the cotton cloth they ufe is coar.er. Alhih regard to the common 

* people, they wear only cotton drawers, and a fcarf, which covers the reft of the 
body§. "I’he manner of falutiog in Etiuopia is very particular; they talse one 
anotiter by their right hands, and carrv it mutually to their refpeefive mouths. They 
alfo wind the fcarf of the perlbn whom they falute round him, by which means 

• Eitlier f.nr travoller was impoftcl upon, or fomc oiIkt writers who treat of Ethiopia arc,mi(laken ; 
unlefsas 1 obferveil above, that tbe then Emptror (binild have ajygrandi/.ed his power far beyond that 
of many of his preikceff r,-. However, as the common people are his flavesj, and every perfon of dittinAion 
is obliged to bring up his younge I fon, in order tor liim to fu v§ under the Emperor in the iield, this 
mdnarch may potlibly be able to raife a prodigious array. 

f Yet all travellers 1 have met with, declare them to be of a deep black colour. The reft of the 
defnription aiifwers very well to what 1 have read They are fan her laid to be extremely lively, to be of 
a very iraAable difpofition } and that they might make great progrefs in knowledge, had they oppov 
iunities for improvrrig tbemfclvcs in it. 

X It is furpriflug. that the Abyflinians fhould be only tawny, and their neighbours of fo black a hoe; 
Unltfs the fitnanon of AbylUma, or feme other circumllance, fliould caufe this alteration. 

§ Some travellers relate, the poor people have only a fmall piece ^ fldn or coarfe fluff wrapped 
round their loins; in 3wrt, that they go almofl nakeel. , 
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fUch as vraar bo vefts» remjua half naked when any peffon compliments him in this 
manner. I . 

' Tlie Emperor’s name is Jeftis. Though he be but fony-one, he has many children; 
ei^ht princes, and three princeiTes. The Emperor is poueflfed of^ great qualities; he 
b^g of a lively and fagacious genius, of an affable andTweet temper, and is a Wo 
in ftature. I did not fee* any fnait in all Ethiopia fo finely ihaped as himfelf. He 
delights in the polite arts and the fciences, but his favburite paffion is war. He is ever 
brave and intrepid in battle, and always at the head of his troops. He has an extra* 
ordinary love for juftke, whjch be* caufes to be<exa6:ly adminiftered to*all his fubjefts; 
but as he does not delight in blood *, it is a pain to him to order any criminal for 
execution. Being thus poffcffed of fuch exalted qualities, he is equally the darling 
and terror of his fubje^s, who revere him to adoration. I have been told that a 
Chriffian is not permitted to flied the blood of another Chriffian, without the moft 
cogent reafons for it; and therefore the Emperor infifts upon having the molt ftrift 
inquiries made before a criminal is condemned to die. The executions here are 
hanging or beheading f. Some are fentcnced to forfeit their poffelfions, on which 
occafion all perfons whatfoever arc forbid,* upon the moll I’evere penalties, to affift, 
or even fo much as to give them tlie lealt fultcnaucc, whence thefe unhappy creatures 
wander up and down like wild bealls. tfee Emperor is a prince of great humanity, 
he. is eafily prevailed upon to pardon them. It is furprifing, that as the Ethiopians 
are fo very adive and hally, we yet fliould Tcarce ever hear of a murder, or of any of 
thofe enormous crimes which ftrike the mind with horror, committed* among them. 
Befides the regard that is paid to religion, I am perfuaded that the ftrid jullice which is 
adminiffered, and the excellent polity found in this empire, cbntribute greatly to the 
integrity and innocence of the inhabitants. , , 

I had carried with me into Ethiopia a cheft of chemical medicines, the making of 
which took up fix or feven years. The Emperor enquired very minutely into the 
manner of preparing thefe medicines, how they were adminiftered, what effeds they 
had, and the feveral difeafes to which they were applied. Not contented with this 
account by word of mouth, he had it taken down in writing. But the circumftance 
which I aWired moft was his comprehending, and being exceedingly well plcafed with 
ihe feveral phyfical reafons I gave him concerning all thefe matters. I informed him 
of the compofition of a kind of bezoar (lone, which I myfelf had always employed . 
very liicceMully in curing intermitting fevers of every kind, as the Emperor and two 
of the princes, his children, experienced. He alfo would make me Ihew him the 
manner in which oils arc extraded chemically. * 

For this purpofe he fent me to Tzemba, a monaftery fituated on the river Reb, half 
a league .from Gondar. The abbot, who is revered by the Emperor, on account of 
his great probity ^nd virtue, received me with the utmoft civility. He is a venerable 
lage of ninety, and one of the moft learned men in the whole empire. I fet up my 
utenfils there, and made all th 5 ncceflary preparations. The Emperor came to us 

i 

* As Dr. Poncet had faid above, that the fi.vourIte pailion of tin’s monarch is war, it is not very 
coniiftent to obferve afterwards, that he does not delight in blood. Dr. Poncet’s character of this Emperor 
feemt all in the ftraiti of paregyric. 

‘f* It is alfo faid, that criminals are often Poned or beat to death with clubs, murderers excepted, who 
may be either killed, tortured, or made flaves of, as the fritnds of the n.nrdcred^perfon think proper, 
Penons of quality are only banilhed. Adulterers are put to death; but ^ieves are only whipped, and 
ohli^ to make reftitution. It is alfo related, that there are no lawyera in tl||s country, the parties 
pleading their own caufes. 
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iheognito. I made many exneriments before him, as well as oommunicated feveral 
fecr<s, which he attended to|with furprifmg curioiity. I think it incumbent pn me 
to adv^e ail perfons who would carry medicines into Ethiopia, to take none but ti^e of 
a chemical kind, bccaufc eleOuaries and fyrups are apt to corrupt under the. line; 
whereas chemical oils and fplrits may be eafily conveyed without loiing their virtue, heat 
not having the leaft effeft on the|jn. . * ’ 

As I ftaid three weeks with the mdnarch at T^emba, lie, being of a very inquilitiTe 
turn of mind, as was before obferved, fFequently difeourfed with me upon the fubjeft 
of religion; ex^refled a great defire to be made acquainted With our doftrine, and 
to be informed of thofo particulars wherein we diflbr from the religion of the Cophts \ 
which is profefTcd in Ethiopia, 1 eiidea\(oured to fatisfy him to the beft of my abilities ; 
but confefled, that not having ftudied the abftrufe points in divinity, I therefore had 
brought with me one fif the ableft men both for mathematics and divinity in Europe. 
The Emperor then fighing, cried, I find that I have fuftained a great lofsi I will own 
that I was grievoufly afflicted when 1 called to mind that death had bereaved me of 
Father de Brevedent, my dear companion ; becaufe that monk, who was a perfon of 
great abilities, and a very infinuating addrefs, would have embraced this favourable 
opportunity for converting thi§ great Prince, and inftrufting him thoroughly in the 
principles of the Catholic church t* * 

One day when the abbot of the monaftcry, my interpreter, and I were together, 
the Emperor wms very urgent with me to give my direft opinion with regard to 
perfon of Chrflt. I anfwered, that we did not believe that Chrift’s human nature 
was abforbed and loft iq,his divine nature, in like manner as a.drop of wine is abforbed 
and loft in the fea, as is the doclrine of the Cophts and Ethiopians, which the Emperor 
told me it was j but that owr belief is, that the word, which is the fecond perfon in 

* This is the name of a people, or rather of a feft of Chriftians of Egypt. They are great lovers 
of tlic cloiftercd life, ami have many religious of both fexes. None can be admitted into a religious houfe 
yithout firft obtaining leave from bis bifliop. Thefe i-eligious make a vow of perpetual chaflity, bid an 
ctcrnal«dieu to their parents and (K)iriflions, and have no property in any thing. They live in defcits, 
and have no other cloathing but woollen garments ; girding themfelves with a piece of leather. They 
never touch meat, except in the tnofl tirgcnl nereflity ; and are even forced to deny themfelves every kind 
of delteiiius food, and to abltairi from all kinds of aliments, which are not ahfbluiely neceffary for the 
Support of life. They pafs their lives in prayer, in v.'orkii>g, ami in the ftudy of the ici iptures. t\ 11 of them, 
the fuperiors and Tick excepted, fleep on mats fpread on the ground. They are not allowed to pull off 
their chiatbs to ungird themfelves, nor two of them to lleep ou the fame mat, nor near otic aifulher. 
They are obliged to obferve the canonical hours, and proftrati themfelves every evening, an hundred and 
fifty times with their faces to the ground, extending their arm.s in form of a cfols, keeping their fiftss- 
clinched, and making the fign of the crofs at every prollratiuu. When they are not employed iu hard work, 
they arc allowed but one meal a day, and that in the evening. Other authors relate, that the religious 
Cophts of both fexes are of the dregs of the people. They fubfift entirely on alms, lead a very (everc and 
mortiiicd life, and never cat any meat, except when on a joniiiey. The convents of their wotnea are 
properly hofpitals, and .moll of thefe nuns are widows, whom their poverty brou^it intr thciitv The 
Cophts are fubjedl to a titular patriarch of .Mexandria. They are diviled into three oiders, the clergy, the 
nobles, and the plebeians The niJbh’s (if they may be fo called) arc only fo many farmer generals m 
Egypt, under the Grand Seignior. Thefe arc very rich, but the reft of the Cophts^re vaftly poor, and 
both thefe orders of the laiUy arc very ignorant. Some Romirti writers have reduced tlic errors of the 
Cophts to fix heads. They have fumetimes united with the church of Rome, but never in‘earned, and 
only when forced to it through necdltty. The Coptic is the old language of the Egyptians, intermixed with 
Greek; and the charaflcrs of that language are like thofe of the Greek. Tlie Cophts have not fpoken 
their aulient language thefe many years, that being found only in their books, the Arabic being the 
language of the country, Th^e are verfions of the Scriptures in Coptic. 

t Dr Poncet talks itf fo religious a drain, that 1 fhould almoft iufpet^ that he himfelf was a friar, ia 
the difguife of a phyfician. 

the 
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the bleffed Trinity, was really made man; fo that this Man-God, whom we call Jefa$ 
Gh ri ft, had two natures; the (Sidne, as being the Wor 4 and the fecond perfon of the 
* blefll^ Trinity ; and the,human nature, in which he appeared truly as man, fuiFei'ed 
really in his body, and voluararily fubmhred to death, in order to fave all mankind. 
When I had done fpcaking, the Emperor turned to'' tho abbot, 'and, as 1 thought, 
difeourfed with him eonebrning the particular^ I had been treating of. They did not 
Teem to exprefs the lead furprizc; and it is inyHjpiJIon, that they do not differ very 
much from the Catholic church in this articlA'; From that time, the abbot expreffed 
greater friendlhip for me t^ian cVer. During the flay which the Etnperor made in 
Tzemba, one of his mod ulual diverfions was to fee his'-pages ride according to the 
rules of their Manege, at which they are very expert. 

From Tzemba to the fourccs of the Nile, ilie didance is not above throefcore French 
leagues. I intended to fee thofe famous fprings, concerning wlicch fo many particulars 
are told in Europe, and the Emperor was picai'ed to order a party tff horfe to attemd 
me; but it was not poffible for me to embrace this favourable oppoi tuniiy, I 
being at that time grievoufly afflifted with a pain at my doiuacli, which I have 
felt for many years. I therefore defired Moorat, one of the Emperor’s chief ininiders. 
and uncle to the etnbaffador above mentioned, to give me fonie account of them. 
Moorat is a venerable old man, an hiiin(%?d and four years of age, who, (luring 
upw'afds of threefcore. years, was employed in ncgotiati''ns of the utinod importance 
^t the Great Mogul’s court, and thofe of the rod of the monarchs of India. The 
Jimperor has fo much regard for this minidcr, .hat he conmionlyicalls him B.iba 
iMoorat, or Father Moorat. Here follows what he related to me concerning the fources 
of the Nile, which he had vifited frequently, and enquired iiho with the utmoit care. 

In the kingdom of Goyame * is a very high mountain, qt the top of which are two 
very large fprings, the one to<the ead, and the other to tlie wed. U hefe two fources 
.form two-rivulets, which ruih down with great impetuofity towards the middle of the 
^nountain, upon a loofe fpongy earth, covered wnth ruflics and reeds f. Thefe waters 

appear 

• 

* It is called Gojam by fome travellers, and by them reckoned as one of the nine provinces of the 
Abyflinian empire. 

f The antients fixed the fources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon, in the tenth degree of fouth- 
ern latitude; but modern iravdiers place them about the twelfth degree of north lath tide; and couff 
quentiy, fuppofe its oourfe to be about ;;co leagues lefs than the aiiiients. This river is laid to rife at the 
foot ora great mountain in Gojam, and lo ilTtt.; from two founiains, or two eyes, as the natives call them, 
diilaii| about 30 paces from each other, and tach of the dinieidiuns of one of our wi4is, or of a coach- 
whtc'l. Father I.obo. tliejvfuii, who, if is faid, difeoveted (iiefe fources about tlie beginning of the iaft 
century, relates, that the largell t)f thefe two fonretM being f.iunded, they found a b ittoin at she depth of 
t 6 or 17 feet ; but that poflibly the fouinliug-hne might meet in the way witlt the roofs of briars, growing 
on the margins, which perhaps prevented its defeetiding lower. Tlic oihir being founded, rbey found 16 
palms. The'inhabh<.nts, tvho are iicaihens, woifhip the greased Iburce, and facrilice to it fcveral oxen, 
ihe.flclh of whici) they eat as holy, jitd throw ilie bones in a place appointed for that purpoi’e. Herodotus 
mentioned tbcfacrifices or the oxen made at the foinces of the Nile, upwards of two ih.iufand years fince. 
The natives abouttthefc foufccs are called Agaas, in the kingdom of Gojain, in twelve degrees of north la¬ 
titude, and fifty-five of l.ingitudc. The fources arc in a plain about tliree-fourtiis of n4eague touud, and 
4unv}iindid*with mountains. After rhisB|;hcy fall into a fmall lake, next rmi under ground the diilancc of a 
SsiiUkctrfiiot I ^ then wind, firfl iiorth-eall. 'and ailerflowitig entiiciy caltward, enter tlu* great lake of Dam- 
^ea {.and Leaving this lake, tl<i y fitU-aniong rocks, which aimofl. conceal this river from light, whence it. runs 
A Ve#y long way fduthward. afterwards turna weflward, and at lail runs buck towards its foutce, whiclv it 
44avC>xbout ten leagues eallward. Thus it harms a peninfula, which pofSblywas that called by the an- 
cietit.a» ibc ifland of Meroe, and by the moderns, the ifland Guegeve. It theiijjByws through the rcll of 
Abyffiflta, Nubia, and Egypt, molt of whofc cities are watered by it. 1 fliall not take upon me to deter¬ 
mine 
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but ten or twelve leagues from thence, where uniting, they form the river Nile, 
^ich foon fwdls, by the additton of the waters of ifeveral other rivers, tihat empty 
theml^lves into it. A wonderful circutnflance is, that the Nile runs througH the' 
middle of alake, without blending its waters with it. This lake is fo very large, that 
it is- called Bahai D^nibea, or the fea of Derabea *. ' The country round it is enchant- 
ingly beautiful; on^.every fide are feen towns, and delightful groves of laurel* 
trees: it is about an hundred leaguesdn length,*and thirty-five or forty broad. The 
water of this fiream is foft and agreeaMc, and much lighter than that of the Nile. 
About the middle of the lake is an ifland, wherein fiands qpe of the Emperor’s palaces, 
which, though not fo large as that of Gondar, is yet equally hcautiml and magni* 
ficent. ^ «... 

The Emperor went thither, and I had'the honour of accompanying him. He him- 
felf got into a little boat, in which are three rowers, and the nephew of Moorat, with 
myfelf, followed him in another. Thefe boats, which will not hold above fix pcrfons, 
are made of bulrufh mats, joined together very neatly, but without pitch or tar. 
Though thefe bulrulhes are joined extremely clofe, 1 yet cannot conceive how it is 
poflible for the boats in queftion to kWp out water. 

We ftaid three days in that enchanting palace, where I made fome chemical experi¬ 
ments, with which the-Emperdr was hig||]y pleafed. This palace is furrounded with 
walls; and there are two churches in it, under the care of certain friars who lead a 
conventual life. One of ^efe churches is dedicated to St. Claudius, and gives the name 
to the ifland, which is about a league in circumference. 

One day, whilft we were in this ifland, word was brought the Emperor that four 
hippopotamus’s or rivCf horfes, appeared in the lakef. We’had the pleafure to fee 
them half an hour. They drove the water before them, and fprung forward to a great 
height. The fkin of two of thefe animals was white, and that of the other two were 
red. Their heads refembled that of a horfe, but their ears were fliortcr.^ I could 
not form a judgment of the reft of their bodies, I having feen them but confufedly. 
Thefe hippopotami are amphibious creatures which come out of the water in order to 
graz^ upon the fliore, whence they often, carry off goats and flieep, and feed upon 
them. Their (kins are highly valued, and fliields are made of them, which are 
proof agrinft a lance or mulket-ball. The Ethiopians eat the flefli of thofe animals, 
,which muft certainly be unwholefome. 

The way of taking them is as follows: whenever an Ethiopian fpies one of them, 
he follows him with a drawn fabre, and cuts off his legs. The animal bemg by this 
means rendered unable to fwim, makes to the fliore, and there lofes the reft of his > 
blood. The Emperor ordered the cannon to be fired at thefe hippopotamus’s; but as 


mine, how much the aboVe relation ought to be depended upon, for, whiUl the J?fuit* afrm that the 
'Nile rifes from two fountains, otlicrs ailrin that it flows but from onf, and uiat fituated in a plain, twelve 
days 'journey from Gondar, the capital of Ethiopia. What is moft to be depended upon, ii the courfe of 
the Nile from its famous catarafts, the fit ft of which is not far froni the Lake DambetS. 

• We find Damhea or Dembya in our maps. It is reckoned as one of the principalitfcs or provinces 
of the Ethiopian empire.' In our maps we find a great lake ^ut Derobya, but it is thert'Oafltd Tzana 
Lake, and to the fonth of it, the head or fountains of the Nile are fpecified.. - . ‘r 

f Some fay this animal Is as large as the crocodilo; that Ijc will<^me out of the waters and go wen 
vpon the tops of mountains to graze t and that he is at perpetual war with the crocddtle. Thevenot in¬ 
forms US, that he faw one in Cigypt as large as a camel, and that Its fltin was almoft mufleet-proof. This 
hyppopotamuB was bfogight to vairo, where Thevenot few it. Ludolf tbiuka this animal to be the behc-. 
moth mentioned in Job. 
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tbitttark&neii were not quick enough, the animals plunged back into the watef, and 
diiappeafed. 

* life Empaor wentfrom the iiland of St* Claudius to Arnngop, where there is a gar> 
rifon, as I before obferved and I myfelf went to Einfras^ a league diftant from Gondar. 
The city of Emfras is not fo large as Gondar, but moro agree.'ible, more pleafingly 
lituated, and the houfes are better built; they ^re all feparated one from the other by 
evergreen hedges, which ^are covered with f.uile and flowers, and intermixed witn 
trees planted at an equal'diftapce. Mod of die towns in Ethiopia are in this form ; 
the Emperor*s palaceJlands^on an eminence which furveys the whole city. 

Emfm is faihous for the trade carried on there in flavte and civet. So prodigious 
a number of civet-cats^* are brought here, that fome traders have three hundred of 
them. This animal (as its name imports) is a kind of cat, and is brought up with 
great difficulty. It is led thrice a week with raw beef, and the- other days with a fort 
of milk-pottage. The Ethiopians perfume this animal from time to time with odours, 
and fcrape or take oflF, once a week, an pily fubftance, which iflues from its body with the 
fweat. This excrement is called civet, from the pame of the animal. This fubilance 
is put up carefully into an ox*s horn, which they flop very clofe. 

I arrived at Emfras at the time of the vintage, which in Ethiopia is always in Fe¬ 
bruary, and not in Autumn, as in Europe. 1 there taw bunches of grapes w'hich 
weighed upwards of eight pounds, the ftones whereof were as big as large nuts; there are 
fome of all colours $ the white grapes, though extremely well tailed, are not ellecmed 
by the Abyffinians; and alking the caufe of it, 1 had reafon to conjed'ure by the an- 
fwer, that it is becaufe they are of the fame colour with the Portuguefe f. The 
Abyffinian friaif infpire the common people with fo great an av6rfion for the Europeans, 
who are white ^^'edmparifon of them, that they caul'e them^ to defpife and even iiate 
every thing that refembles them in colour. 

£mffa,^is the only city in Ethiopia where the Mohammedans are allowed the 
public ex^cife of their re%ion, and where their houfes are intermixed wi.h thofe of 
the Chrillians. 

The Ethiopians have but one wife, but would be very glad were a plurality per¬ 
mitted; and that fome text in the gofpel could be found to countenance fuch a pradice. 
’Whim 1 was at Tzemba with the Emperor, he alked my opinion about this matter. I 
anfwered, that a plurality of wives was neither neceflary to man, nor agreeable to God,< 
fince he had created but one wife for Adam; and this was what our Lord hinted at, 
when* he told the Jews, that the only reafon why MoCk allowed them .a plurality was 
becaufe of the hardnefs of their hearts; bnt that things had not been fo from the 

* According to fome authors, this animal is about the fixe of a large polecat, and its eyes are laid to 
filine likechofeof a cat in the night. The colour predominant in this animal is black ; it is nry furious, 
and will often break itf teeth againft the iron, when pent in a cage. Many think that the receptacle of 
the civet is a bag below the aous; and that it does not arife from its fwrat. Some imagine that it is the 
hysna mentioned by Ariftotle, which*'wa» a Imaller fort of hysena ; but others think the civet-cat was un¬ 
known to the antients. The author of optAacle cie la Nature, Vol.I.'fays that the civet-cat is peculiar to 
America, and largerlhan the houfe cat i but fume auihois 1 have read, and particularly one, mentioned 
kVlow, relates tl»t this animal is alfo found in Guinea. The name is laid to be derived from xibet or 
xeb^^ en Arabic word fignifying Iroth, or'foam, the liquid which comes from the civct-cat being frothy, 
jut inio a Tweat by being drove about in the cage in which it is confined, with 'a little Hick. Mr. 
Jfalm Atkios, of Ptaiffow, in Eil'cx, a''|emletnan, I believe, of thegreateft veracity, informs us in the note, 
5*»®^ voyages, printed at Loudon, 173 c, ** That the civet is al^ut as large as a ram.i-at, and 
cornea from Sherbro in Guinea; its bead is like the fox’s; the male only afiords the perfume, at the rate 
of three or four-grains a day, gathered with a quill, out of a litUc cod or bole, near inuttinum rtAum.** 

f This is whimfical enough. 

>5 beginning. 
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beginning* The Abyffinian nicmi» afe vaftly fevere Co ftich mki ^ have above one, 
but tWe lay judges are much m^re indulgent. ‘ \ 

The Ethiopians profefs the Chtiftian religion. They ^dmh the hol^icfiptttreis'and 
facraments; they believe the tranfubltantiation of bread and tinne into the bOcfy^and 
blood of our Saviour *; they’invoke the faints as we (the Romanifts) do j reOdye the 
communion under both kinds; and ‘confecrate like* the ’Greeks, with leadened 
bread; they keep four lents, as is the cuft^m of the Ead;.e<'n6| viz. the great lent, which 
continues fifty days, that of St. Peter and St. Paul, which foinetimes lafts forty days 
and fonietimes lei’s, as Eaftqr falls higher or lower; that«of out* Lady's Affumpdon, 
which continues a fortnight, and that of Advent, \vhich lafts three weeks. During 
thefe fcveral lents the Abyflinians eat neither eggs, butter, nor cheefo, and take no 
fuftenance whilft the fun is up; but they eat and drink till midnight after it is fet. 
Ethiopia not producing olives, the natives are obliged to make ufe of an oil they ex- 
traft from a berry of that country: it is agreeable enough to the tafte. They obferve 
a no lefs rigorous faft every Wednefday and Friday throughout the year. They ad- 
ways pray before meals. The peafants an hour before fun-fet leave their work to go 
to prayers, they never eating till after they have acquitted themfelves of that duty. 
No peribn is difpenfed from fafting, to which all perfons, whether old or young, amd 
even the fick, are equally engaged. Children are commonly brought to the com¬ 
munion when about ten years old, and from that time they are obliged to faft. 

The declaration which'they make of their fins is very imperfeft, and is 'performed in 
manner following : they go and fall proftraie at the feet of the prieft, who is feated, 
and there accufe themfalves in general of being great finners, apd that they merit hell, 
without once fpccifying any of the particular fins they may have committed. After 
this declaration, the prieft, *hoIding the book of the gofnels in his left liand, and the 
crofs in his right, touches with the’c.rofs the ey^, eare, nofe, modth, and hands of 
the penitent, repeating fome prayers ; he afterwards reads the gofpel, mafc^ ^veml 
figns of the crofs over him, enjoins him a certain penance, and difmines him. 

Tlje Ethiopians appear with much greater modefty and awe in their churches than 
people generally do in Europe. They never enter them but bare<footed, for which 
reafon the pavement of their churches is covered with carpets. No one is heard to 
^fpeak, or blow his nol'e in them, or feen to turn his head. Every perfon who goes to 
’church is obliged to put on clean linen, otherwife he would be refufed admittance. 
When the Lord’s Supper is adminiftered, all perfons, the prieft and communjicants 
excepted, withdraw ; 1 know not whether this be done out of humility, as thinking 
themfelves unworthy to partake of the divine myftcries. 

Their churches are very neat, and adorned with pidlures, but never with ftatues or 
images in relievo. Neverthelefs the Emperor accepted of fome crucifixes of that fort, 
which 1 had the honour to prefent him, as likewife feveral miniature paintbgs, wludi 
he kiffed refpeafolly, and ordered them to be put into his clofet. * The paintings in 
miniature were images of faints, whofe names he caufed to be writ under them, in 
Ethiopic charafters. It was on this occafion the Emperor told me^ that we were all of 
the fanit religion,' and differed only in the ceremonies. They perfum&^with incenfe 
alrooft continually during their maffes and the offk:e. Though th^ havb no. mufic 
books they yet chaunt in a juft and agreeable and mufical mftruments ar^ 

founded on thefe occafi^ns. The friars rife twice in the night • to Cmg plalifts. The' 

* This is denied by die mod approved writers on AbyiSnia, as well as fome other points mentioned 
by our traveller. 
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chureh, is very likft that of ibe jtoiHirs f an^fth^ 
or purple le^er 4ap wore on thdr be^.' ^"^e 
4i«ef&^rof leoburs dpfti^^flies tbeir< orders. The friars In general are greatly 
efieemed ifi'Ethiopia*J ^ ^ * 

^l^ffinians boirowed ct^ppni'cilion from the Je^'. A child iscircumdfed the 
ii^enih day afte»^.it$ birtR.j. i^ot baptized till afterwards, except it is indangerof 
d^ing, fw then hdb'be deferred a moment. They do not confider 


Circumdlioii as a merely as a ceremony, pradifed in imitation of our 

Saviour, who thou^ h recf^te to be chcumtifed. 1 have been afiured that the Popes 
of Rome had tolerated circumcilion in Abyfiiaia, but with this rellridion, that they 
were not to confide it as necelTary to falvatbn *. I could add many other curious 
particulars. 

Perceiving that, my health decayed daily, I rcfolvcd to return to France, ag/^ to de> 
fire leave of the Emperor for that purpofe. He feemed very uucafy when I told him my 
defign, and therafore gave frelh orders to have the utmoft care taken of me, he being 
t^raid that I was dilfiitisfied. He offered me hoefes and lands, and even a very confi- 
derabla eilabiiihment$ but how defirous foever 1 might be to ferve fo gracious a prince, 
who poffe^ fuch exalted qualities} I obferved to him^ that ever fince the grievous fit 
of fi^nefs which had like to have been fatal to me at Barko, I could not recover my 
health,, though 1 had tried the feveral powers of phyfic, and made ufe of all the pre> 
mmnonsimaginable. That I found it w'ould not be pollibie fbr me to recover unlefs I 
went into another climate; in Ihort, except 1 returned to my native country. I de- 
clarod that it w^ the greatell pain to me to think of leaving gracious a King ; but 
Ifiiml Ihould c^uplydie if I continued any longer in Ethiopia. The Emperor th^n 
glinted., thougn wtth the utmofi reludance, the favour 1 fo earneftly requefled; bpt 
upon this conditio^’, that 1 Ihould return to his court asfoon as I had recovered my health; 

to bind me by the molt facred of all engagements, he obliged me to fwear 
?pif tbeuoly gofpels that 1 would keep my word. 

The efteem he emertained for our monarch, from the charafter I had drawn, as welf 
as from the particulars others had told him, made the Emperor defirous of entering into 
an, alliance with a prince whofe reputation was fo great in every pare of the world f ; 
tm^ibr that purpofe to fend an ambaflador with credentials and prefents. At firff he^ 

* With refpeft to the religion of the Ahyffinians, this is what I find in the mofi approved writers. It 
was ohferred before that their religion is a mixture of CbriiUanity and Judaifm. C^rcumerfion is per. 
fdrm^ by im old woman, but prieAs baptize. Infants are baptized by a gentle immerllon and fprlnkling 
with water, but adult perfuns are plunged thrice in fume pond or river. ^ They receive the facramenta 
uiidcr both.itinds; and the liquor oied on'tliefi: occafions is made of the bruifed ftohes of raifins, infufed in 
waterii which, after giving the bread, the deacon delivers to the communicant in a fpoon. They likewiie 
btirn perFstnea. AU perfons receive the facrament once a month, or oftner if they thitllc proper. They 
Aeknowkd^ the fame books of .feripture as we do. They admit the councils of Nice, .Conftahtinople, 
aind SphtiM. '\'Tbey ufe the Nicene Creed, but not that of the Apoftles. They'declare that the three 
jwfyns in the Trinity are one pod. Vhey acknowledge but two facratnents, Baptifm and thelaft Supper. 
T^y ‘belitye in the real prcfeace, but not in tranfobftantfation. They fay, that there are not two naturea 
abd two wills in Chritt. ' Auricular confeiBon ia not praftifed by them. They believe the immortality of 
and tbat.tlie fouls of good men are not admitted into heaven till the refurreAion. Th^ invoice 
the Virgin Mary. They obferve Cbriftmas, EalUr, WhitfuntiJe, and other Feftivala ; 
qF Lent, befides tome others. The Emperor ia, as was before obferved, hpad both in 
tcmpo<^^ Their patriarch, who ia confccrated by him of Alexandria, confers orders on 
who aiiii^i}iitapaU|f monks. The monarch, and the chief nobility take deacons orders. The 
pCqj^'bH lighted tap^ at. divine fcryice. They always ftand in tbair churchea, whiich are kept very neat, 
adtl'ibvy'iiever fpit in th^in.' Daring divine iervice they are allowed to lean on crotchea. 

f. .Thelreader may have obferved, in the courfe of thcle feveral travels, that the French take all oppor- 
tanities of exalting their country and their monarch. , 

» pitchd! M 
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jrffd^d apon* * * § an abbot called flbona Gregorios* ; ahd, 
to^teach liitn the Latin tongue.* As this friar was aperfo® of very good 
and wrote Arabic perfedly, he made, in a very ihortt!in^^' ve 0 
^that language; but as the Abyilinian nionarchs,€|mploj|r,f^ei^ner 8 in ei 
than natives, it was no difficult matter for Moorat to hjs nepjtew appOit 

to France, The Emperor declared IjirS publit;^^ Tu^‘and accordingly'or 
prefents to be got ready, confi fting in elephants^ Inorfesjis^fhi^ian children j &c. v 
As I was once waiting upon the Emperor, befor'\he %a 8 ‘fixed: , with r^ird to tife 
choice of an ambaffador, heTent for the princes, his cb^^en j i?hen direSihg himfyf 
to one of the ynungeft, who was about eight or nine years of age, he declared,' that he 
had fome thoughts of fending him into Prance, the fineft country in the world f, Tte 
young prince anfwercd, with a great deal of ready wit, that it would be the utnioft pain 
to him to leave His Majefty ; however, that if he thoi^ht it proper for him to undertake 
this voyage, he was ready to obey his commands. The Emperor, diredk^ hitsfelf 
afterw'ards to nte, alkcd what treatment his fon would meet with at the court or France ;• 
to which I replied, that all tbofe honours would be (hewn him, which were due to the 
greateft and moft powerful monarch in Africa. He is too young at prefent, (s^'the 
Emperor; and the voyage is too long and too hazardous ; but I perhaps may fend fun^ 
oneofthefe days, when he is older, and more able to undergo the fatigues of fuch'a 
voyage. 

My departuse being fixed, the Emperor admitted me to the audience of leave 
the ufual ceremonies. A.s foon as I came into his prefence, the chief treafurer brouglit 
a bracelet of gold, an# this the Emperor himfdf was pleafed to fix round my arm, 
trumpets founding and kettle-drums beating. The^onour paid ^hs^pFthiopia on thiS' 
occafiun is equivalent to thS order of knighthood in Eu|ope. He afterwards prefetited' 
me with the ceremonial mantle; and as it was dinner time, he was fo gracious jis to bid 
me (lay; and made me dine at a table, which, though not fo high as hisvery 
near it. The entertainment being ended, I took leave of the EmpeVor, who cout- 
manded the chief treafurer to furnilh me with every thing I might want, 

I'he ad of May 1700 was fixed for my departure. An officer, with & guard of an 
hundred horfe, was ordered to efcort me to the frontiers of the empire, together wfth 
an interpreter who could fpeak 1 he languages of the feveral provinces we were to pals 
through, every province having its peculiar tongue {. Several merchants who were 
going toMeffua§, joined company with me, they being very defirous bf embracing 
this opportunity of travelling with fo much fafety. I hough Moorat 1|, .the ambaffador, 
intreated me to fet out as loon as poffible, for fear of the rains, which began to faU., 
every night ; 'he himfelf was not able to go fo Toon, being detained by the Emperor. 
We agreed upon Duvarna as the place of our rendezvous, in order that we {di£hi..fet 
out together. 1 was prodigioully afleded at my taking leave of /his plonarmf 

f ive me all poffible demonffiatiuns of his affection, and feent^ forry to pait with^me. 

can never think of that prince but with thedeepeft fenfe of the obligatipha iowei'hiitfi^ 
and would my health have permitted I fhould have devoted myfeV entirely,;*^ 
and facrificed the remainder of my days to his fervice. The chie^nohi em^ 

* Our Suthora commonly write tbit word thus, Abbuna. ' 

f Many ofrov readers will probably look upon this, and what follows, at a 

j I fuppufe thefe are onl^ fo many diale&g. *. • ' 

§ I imagine tbit iJ the ifland, in the Red Sc^, milled Matzutna in our mapk..}|Tilg neartlfe port of;-;, 
Erquico, which is that, at 1 fuppofr, our traveller elfewhere calls Arediiva; ’ 

II Otar traveller tells ut a little above, il>at Moorat the iriinifter, got hit nephew appointed inbiba'^t^ri 
Tbit nephew muft therefore have alfo been named Moorat, or oar author nuft have coainutted.4i miftike. 

*did- 
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did ia§ the honour to accompany me two leagues, purfuant to the ordo^ given them 
ibr that purpose. 

Vte took the city of Emfnis, which I mentioned bi fore, in our way. Ihe officer, 
oucoemdudor, always arriveh an hour before us at the pLivc appoint’d for our quarters. 
He Want and alighted either at jhe governor’s houfe, or at that of the principal perfon of 
the vi^bige ; andmewed him theoraer^of the cdu^i, written on a roll of parchment. 'iTtis 
roll is put mu fmall gourd, which, being tied ^'itli filkcn firings, hangs about the officer’s 
neck. The moment of hk atrival, the chief perfons of the town or place aflemble 
before the govfmor’l door,*where, in their prcfencc, he takes off hi. gourd, breaks it, 
and pulls out the little roll of parchment, called in their language, Ati Hefes, or the 
Emperor’s order. He afterwards prefents it Very rerpcftfully tv> ihr governor; telling 
him, at the feme time, that if he docs not comply with the < ont^*ut&, he muff anfwcr it 
with his head. Every order, the difobedience to which is death, is writ in rod letters. 
The gavemok, as a teftimorty of his rcrpecT: and compliant o, tak« atid lays ii on his 
head} and afterwards iffues a command, throughout his whole province, lor defrj}i<ig 
the expence of the officer and of all thofe in his retinue. 

We employed one day in travelling from Gondar to Emfras, and were obliged to go 
over a high mountain, through very bad roads. On this mountain (lands a large 
XDOtiaftery, with a church dedicated to St. Anne. This place is famous, and pilgrims 
vifit it from a great diffance. In this monaftery is a fpring, the water of which is cx- 
ti^dy clear and cool; and pilgrims drink of it out of devotion. Tht'y affirm that 
va$Siy miraculous cures are wTought by it, at the interccfllon of St. Anni?, w horn the 
Abyffinfens confider as a .great faint. • 

We arrived at Emfras the 3d of May, and took up our quarters in a fine Roofe 
belonging to old Moorat, w'herj 1 was entertained three (lays. In this city I heard a 
concert compofed of a harp and a fort of violin which is very like ours. I alfo was at 
a khtd of dramatic entertainment. The aftors fing verfes in honour of the perfon 
whom they are to divert* and play a thoufand feats of adivity. Some perform a grand 
dance to the found of fmall kettle-drums; and being very nimble and light, they throw* 
themfelves Into a thoufand antic poftures. Others holding a naked febre in one hand, 
and a buckler in the other, reprefent combats in their dancing*; and leap in fo fur- 
pi^ding a manner, that no one but thofe who had been fpedators on fuch occafions could , 
t^k It poffible. One of thefe dancers brought me a ring, and dcfiring me to hide it 
inyfelf} or get Tome other perfon to hide it, fai(i he would find it out. I took it, anckhid 
it fo cunningly that I thought it impolfible for him ever to find out the place. How¬ 
ever, 1 was furprifed, a moment after, to fee him come up, dancing in cadence, and 
whifpear in my ear, that he had the ring, and confequently that 1 had not hid it artfully. 

held a lance in one hand, mid a glafs filled with mead in the other, and leapra 
' tQ a pipdigipus bright without fpiliing a drop. 

I^m Emlm we went hnd lay at Coca, formerly the refidence of the Emperors of 
li^tBopia. The city is final! but delightfully fituated, and the places round it arc vaflly 
iigMcahlf* 1 took up my quarters at the houfe of the governor of the province, who 
raid joegnait'honours, as did the refl of the governors and heads of villages, at whufe 
t in the way. At Coga, our condudor began to entruff the baggage 

tpvds cf the leveral villages, who ordered them to be carried to the 
f'i l iflfl fj 'iSb the msl&net related above. 1 have not given a xcry accurate account of 

'V t6 be leoMtliiilC |!k« the Pyrrluc dance of the ancientii, laid to be invented by Pyirhut the 

fim ef pei^jned by the dancen ftrikiug on the ihiclda with their arms, to the found of 

mulical inftnimetita. 

the 
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the various pla<:es through whi^ we travelled; 1 being at that tiise too weak a&d 
iadif ofed'to take the notice 1 Ihyuld othcrwife have done. ' 

We employed feven or eight days in crofling the province of Ogarat ike heai^ 
are le& violent than in other places, which is owing to theniany very hip^ m6uiibints,m 
that ndghbourhood. I was told, that ice is found on them at certain feafoiia p 1 |^e 
year* but I dare not afftM t this for a truth. Some houfel, on thefe mountains, are i&iit 
in the rock; and 1 was (hew'ed a place,' where certain young folks htthng themfelves m 
order to carouze, were all petrified, 'ikofe who inform^ me of this particular, 
declared that thefe young debauchees arerfeen to tliis ‘day ^ the feversd poitures they 
were in when this lad accident happened. I am of •opinion, that thefe aVe fome of the 
petrifications in which nature is fometimea pleafed to fport herfelf *. There are fo gr«it 
a number of houfes in thefe mountains, that the whole feem one continued city, and 
they arc built in an orbicular form. The roofs, which are in the figure of a cone, are 
made' of bulrufties, and fupported by walls railed about ten or twelve fleet from the 
ground. The honfes are very neat within, and adorned with Indian reeds artfully 
difpoJed. (Du all fules we fee markets, where cattle and provifions of every kind are 
fold. The place in queftion is prodigioufly populous. 

* Our iravtllci’u mcntioiiinjr thefe petriGcaiiuns, (which no doubt are fiftittaus,) puts me in mind of E 
rilaiioi) piibiiflii’ii in one of oui newfpitjieis fome years fince (i), and which was greatly taken notice ofat' 
that time, a:, eoiiiaii'iiig fome cma/.iiig particulars. The article, as tranferibed from that paper noW 
befoK. uie, is as follows; 

. * “ London. 

'• Cafl'ero Agii, the prefent envoy of Tripoli to His Britannic Majcfty, having received an account of the 
difemery of a pei'^ificd to>vii*i'i Africa, vvlurc the iiihabitaats, cattle, trees, and every thing are turned into 
Hone; it was given to the inicrpreter to His ivJajclly for the origjitallanguages (a), who has tranflated it 
from the Arabic of the Envoy’s t»Hii haad-wiiiiug, into I'rcnch, in Euglifh is as follows: 

“ Praife to God alone. 

A friend of mine h.iving delired me to tell him in writing, what I have heard concerning the petrifi^ 
town, 1 fliall give blmltil a relation ttiLicof, a.. I had it from fevcral perfons, and particularly from one man 
of ciedit, who went on the fpot, ptirpoieiy to faiisfy himfelf concerning the truth of it; and the account he 
gives i.s*as follows. 

I'hat the town lies two days journey I'jutli from Ougucla, which is diftaot from Tripoli S. E. feven- 
tern days march with the caravans Tfiat when he came to the town, which is large and of an orbicular 
form, wherein are Uver.il fpjcion^ as well ns narrow flvects, fnll of fhops, and defended by a very large and 
Imagnif'icientcallle, !tc i.iw m.tny petritied trees, in and about the town, molt of them olives and palms, but 
all turned into (lone of a bine or uih colour. 

“ Thai the inhabitant:! art alio petrified: Tl»e men whilii following their fevcral occupation*; fome 
with Hull's or Aiks in tiicir hands, otlicr.s wiiit bread. In ihort, all of them in fome ai^ion; and the women 
with their infants at the bread ; and others in Hri6t embraces with men, all turned into Hone, That he 
entered the cuHlc by three ditftrent gates, but that there are more; and that he faw, in the cafUe, a man pc- 
triAed, lying on a bed of itoiie, as were the very centinels Handing at the gates, with their pikes and javelins 
in their hands. ^ 

“ riui healfo faw fevcral forts of animals, fuch as camels, oxen, tiorfea, alTes, flieep, and birds, aQ jtwiied' 
into Hone of the coloui* aliovcmeuiiuncd. ” This romantic ftory feems to,be cojned from a rdbtioo of 
M. !e Muire, who travelled at the ettpcnce of Count de Touioufe, sand is inferted in LucES*s Voyage 
Tom. 11 . pag. 97. Atnfterdam 1714, lanio. 

• 

(1) In November, 1718, 

(a) Thiswas Mr.D.'ulichi.liorn in Aleppo, ii'ut cdiirntrit m T*ans; a gentleman famous for hi* unconmMo’(|;1B lu die.saftstn . 
languages; in thole of (Jrvece and Romv, in the (vveral (lolite modern otics, and in every part of iheratiire; sU'iShkitl kete . 
let off by a very communicatve difp.olttioii, of which 1 wiis fo happy as to receive many t^imoniei, ''\.- 

This relation of the petrified town I rnyfelf ti-iinflated into Knglilh, from the MS. given me by Mr. Dadichi. Ditriqgmy ftayki 
Patia, the ingenious and learned M de Uremtmd, a nieinlier of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, and of our I^al Sotfkty. 
in I.ondon, ami tr.inybtor of our Philb'oi 'deal Ttanfa^Iions into French, promlfed to favour me with S pnifeft refutatioa '(m hW.) 'tat- 
tSii* 'J'ripoline fltiry: but hewing afterwards extremely ill, I was obliged to leave Fraase tricbout it. 
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to take iato iP'ftttee* Thefe uimals, which are fall of fire, and of the fiase of thofe of 
Anbis, carry their he^s alofi. They are not fliod; the Ethk^uans nerer (hodng 
their hoi^se, or any other bcafts of burden. 

From Saravi we aniv'^d at laft at Duvama, the chief city of the 
The^ are two governors in this province, but for what I knotyAot, SMt thdbr 

feverd jurirdidions. They are called Bamagas, or Kiaga oC the Sea, ftfobably heCtttSs 
of their being in the neighbourhood of'the Red pea. 

Duvarna is divided into two cities,' iha upper and the low^, the latter of which ie 
inhabited by the Mohammedans. All commodities tjial cogr.e into Ethbpia, by the Red 
Sea, pafs through Duvarna. This city, which'is about two leagues*ix)and, ts, asR 
m re, the geiicral ilorehoufc of all the commoditi^ of India. All its hou&s are bu|{t 
of Iqiutc ftoncf., and the roofs are fo many terraffes. The river of Moraba, which ftowa . 
at ihe foot of this city,^ empties itfelf into the Tekcfcli. It is not broad, but vafliy 
rapiii, and cannot be eVofl d without danger. We were two months and a half in 
tt »\« (hng liv»m Clondar to this city, where I was to wait for Moorat. 

Soon aln r nn ai tiv il. n t xpr* Is came to the two governors with the fad news of the 
death of Princt Balilius tin* Emperor’s eldeft fon, and prefumptive heir to the crown. 
I'hi' Miutfi, who dud at about nineteen years of age, was malter of all the qualities 
that tan ddlinguilh a priiK *, Abftraded from his exterior graces, he pofiewd the 
lc\oi<il viinic- thit tan adorn the human mind, be being a perfon of good fenfe, 
l)ia\(', luft, atul 'I'lui , which made him the delight of the whole court. He was 

inai«Iud .0 » mil ’ >'ahi fever, at his return from a campaign made under the 

Emp'io/ , nil tli< (>dii , in which he bad ^ignaii^ed himfclf; he purfumg the 

enemy v)*)i i> i'uuli*'i uu that eight fell by his hand. This prince had a tender 

jc’g.'iJ ioi the p oj' , whidr paictit he would have been, had Heaven Indulged Mmtt 
loiijMi c< u ( il A i'', a*pro(>f of which he wve tIu^^ night before his death, tbe 
numaii ii b mg loiia to pay him a vifit, attended by the chief noblemen of the court, 
ilu pinui lud that he had but on> requeft to make; it is this, fir, faid hej comfort 
\ ^'1* lubjetlv, who art grievovifly opprofled by the infatiable avarice of your muuftcta 
•tu.d qoNciiK'rs. '1 he Emperor was fo affefted with thefe words, that he could not 
forbtar fludding tears; promifing, at the fame time, to look carefully into the matter. 

1 was told this partkulai by the perfon who bnmght the news of his death to Duvarna, 
with the order foi oIRring up prayers foi the dcitafcd prince, and weeping for him, 
•as IS the ufual tiillom. 'Ihe circuniftances related tojiceming his virtues arc worthy 
oJ e\ t rlaffing u ne.mbraiice. 'J’he Emperor ha pp(>ning to fail into an ambufeade of 
the tiiL my, the young prince rode with Hllimaginable fpeed to his aflifianceji rufhed 
among the thickeft of the foe; charged them on aU fides; and behaved lb gallafitly, ^ 
that he laved his fathci’s life at the hazard of his owm. 

The Emperor, cither out of policy or for dheibelt lake, fometiraes difgoifes him* * 
fell, and withdraws, with two or three coofidenti, fo vli.it none elfe know what is In¬ 
come of him. 1 k' once ablented himfelf during two moPths,*which made the prince, 
his foil, prodigiou/ly uncaf), 4 t being Juppofed that the lanperor was dead. 

home of the moft confidcrable noblemen of the court, who HvtS9fe*vi(»y dsfirous of 
raifing theinlelvts, by flatteiing die ambition of the young pt incc, advifed pimtoidllime 
the helm of government, and to caufe himfelf to bo declared Kmpcror ; might 

naturally be feared, that in the then prcfcnl poflure of affairs, fosoQ of hit brothetv 

* I find a province called Ti, •, in Moll’s, mapi, In all probability tluv il what i» here ciBcd Vtgtpt 
I’muph It dot V not tiici teem to lit niai ttu Red Sea, d> Dr. Poncit piaCCI it. , 

•j 'J'lie Taca/t, I iuppole, as tt is call' 1 in our innpa. «• 

voj. v\, o might 
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might anticipate him, and ftir up certain provinces. They promlfed, at the fame 
time, to be faithful to him j and declared that they were ready to facrifice their lives 
• and fortunes for his fake. 

The prince, who was extremely fond of his father, and inviolably attached to his 
interefl, rejected with indignation the propofa! ntadc him by ihoi'e venal courtiers ; 
and declared that he would iv.'vcr afeend the throne till I'lich time as he faw his 


fathtr’s body. 'I’he monarch returned fome days after, and was informed by a faith¬ 
ful courtier, of the fcveral penucious counlels which liad becti given his fou. As he 
is a very wife and dif^reet Vonarcl)., he made no flir upon this occafion ; Iiowever, the 
flatterers difappeared, and have .t\e\‘;r'been ilon fince. The prefmnptive heir to the 
crown has a priticipalily annexed to his p.rfon. I travelled throng!) this principality in 
iny W’ay to Duvarna. 'I’he city is called lleleiii, aial W'e tliere fee a very noble mo- 
nafttry, and a rnoft magnificent church. It is the finell atid larg'.-il in all Kiliiopia, 
and dedicated to St. rleleita, which, probably, Is the renlbn why the city is called 
Heleni. In the centre of the large fguaro or court b ■tore the cluii ch, are three fpires. 


in a pyramidical form, made of granii*, and coveieJ with hierugivphicks. Among 
thefe figures, 1 obferved, on every face, a lock cut, which is fomething extraordinary, 
as the Krhiopians do not employ locks, nor fu much as know the u!e of tliem. 
Though thefe fpires have no peclellals, they feem as liigh as the obelilk, ])Ltcod on its. 
pedeflal, before St. Peter's in Rome. This country is thought to have been rliat of 
the Queen of Sheba i; fcveral villages in the jurifdicbou of that priuci[>alitY b. iug 
called Sabaim to this day. In the mountains is dug marble, no ways inhrior to that 
of Europe; but a more conftdcrable circumilancc is, the people find a great deal of 
gold, even in ploughing the ground ; and fome pieces of gold, whicli 1 thought very 
pure, were brought me privately 'I'hc friars belonging to this church wear garments 
of yellow fkins, of which ihcii?^kull-caps are alfo made. 

tjpon the arrival of the courier which brought the fad nows of Prince Rafilius’s 
death, the barnagas’s caufed it to he publifhed, liy found of trumpet, in the fcveral 
towns under their jurifditlion. All perfons niourned, which is j)-. rionned by (having 
the head; and this is done by men, women, and ciiiklren, throughout the whole 
empire. On the morrow the two govornor.s, followed by tlve l<)ldic;ry and a number- 
lefs multitude of people, went to the church d'cdicated to the Virgin Mary, w'here a 
folemn fervice was perfornu'd in comtnemoratioti of the deceafed prince; after which 
they returned to the palace in the fame order. The two barnagas’s fet down in a 
fpacibus hall, feating me between them; afterwards the oflicers and perfons of dif- 
tinftion of both fexes placed themfelvcs round the hall. Women with tabors, and 
men having none, placed themfelvcs in the middle of the hall, and began to fmg a 
fort of long in honour of the prince, and this in lb very mournful a tone, that I could 
not forbear weeping, 't’he ceremony laftcd about an hour. Some, as a token of 
their gnef, fcratelied tlieir faces till the blood came, or burnt their tempie.s with wax- 
tapers J. None but perfons of quality were in this hall; the comuion people beitig in 
the courts, where they vented cries in fo doleful a flrain, as mall have moved the 
mf)fl; flony hearts. Thefe ceremonies lafted three days, as is the ufual cultoin. 

1 am to.obferve, tliat whenever an Ethiopian die.s, dreadful cries are heard on every 
fide. All the neighbours meet in the houfe of deceafed, and weep with the relations 


* A kiiiil of ir.arhie. 

-J- It is l'.iid ih.it the .^hylfiiiian monarchs fanry ihcnrifelves to he from (urNi/.au’e, 

accorrling to Joleptius) t^een of the South, or Sheba. 

This miiit be a very odd manner of exjjitfiing grief. 
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who ^otne there for that purfcofc. The dead body is waOied with peculiar ceremonies; 
and after being wrapped in »winding-fheet of new cottoni it is laid in a coffin iland^ 
iijg in the middle of a hall, where wax-tapers are burning. They then redouble their’ 
wailings and tears, tabors founding all the time. Some pddrefs thcmfelves in prayer, 

, to Heaven for the foul of the dcceall d; others repeat verfes in his praife; tear their 
hair, fcratch their faces, cn' burn their fle/h with tc«-ches* as an indication of their 
grief. This ceremony, which is pjodigionfly ^iftefting, lafts till the friars come and 
lake tip the body. After fmgiiig certam pfalms, and making the feveral perfumings 
wirli incenfe, they begin to walk, holding an iron* crofs**m thiir right hand, and a 
prayttr-book in their lelt. Ihey themillves carry the body, and fing pfalms all the 
wav: the relations and friends of tite dcceafed follow alter, ft ill continuing their 
laiiieiitaiion.s, tabors beatittg all the w^y. All have their heads fliavcd, which is the 
indication of inourniiig, as I obferved Iv.dore. When they pal's before any church, 
the proci-ffion fialts : ilieii they ofi'er u]) certain prayers, and afterwards proceed for¬ 
ward rill they conuMo tlie place e>f burial. Here they again begin the perfumings 
with incenfe ; ting plain.s lor foine time in a mournful tone, and lay the body in the 
ground. Perlbns oj lorne cttiifidcraiion arc buried in the churches, and the vulgar in 
coimnon church-yartls, wiiere a great number of crolTes are fet up, much after the 
fame inanuer as in ilie convents ol the Carthufjan.s. The company then return to the 
houft.^ of the ueccafed, where a fealf is made. They meet there morning and evening, 
during three days, in order tv> weep; and all this time they take no fultenance except 
in that place. ^ The three days being ended, they feparatc till the eighth day after the 
interment; and alTemltle in order to w eep for two hours once a week, which cuflom 
they obl’ei ve liie whofe year round ; and this i.s their aniiivcrfary *. 

When a prince, who i.s lu-ir t<j tiic crow-n, or foR other perfon of very great dif- 
tin^iioii dies, the I'litiperof does not concern himfell, ibf three months, with public 
affairs, unlefs they are extremely urgent. As this monarch intended to fend an am- 
ball'ador into France, he commanded Moorat to come to him; gave him his orders 
and credential letrer.s for the King; and alter invefting him with the ceremonial 

• mantle, iti a public audience, bid him let out. However, his journey was no ways 
fortuna'e, the horfes which he was to prefent to our monarch dying on the road ; and 
as Moorat wa.s obliged to lend to court for a freft) fupply, this accident retarded our 
progrefs fo much, that I refolvt'd ti> go belbrc to Matauniaf to give orders for our 

• embarkation, and wait for him there. , 

'i be evening before my departure, the barnagjc’s, after fending atvay the forces 
which h:ul conducted me a.s far as Duvarna, ord.'red an hundred foot foldipcs, armed 


with hince.s, ami headed by an officer on hori'cbacl, to be in rcadinefs to march on the 
morrow, to giiaid me to Matzuma. I diimiffed part of mv fervants, and kept only 
thirty. J !.t rut iV(un Duvarna the eighth of Sept ember 1700, and with gfcat dif- 
fjculiv ai.d danger ciolfed ?'?('rahn a very rapid river. 

Frmn Duvarna 'the ioirls ol the. I'evt r:d villages do pot caufe the!r vaffals to carry 
the baggage; but employ, iftr tliat purpofe, certain oxeti, called bers, whldtarcofa 


* Ail writinr i»n luhii>j?‘ i l!.;ir iiiive fniJiTi into'my Inni.is Hin-ee ihiit the Ab'riruiiam! make great 
liovilin>;s ai tl.r- of linir inni ; ihat tlic foii.tL', afur bciru; wpflitd and perfumed, is 

wiajit in a i it ill; in d la i.g ejii ii .i ;in a b:\-r liy I'.m e uf tht i k'gy, (as is tin eultom amoii" the Roinaii'tls) 
thrle read lenain c. l!.',e‘S ‘.' t ol the I'iaii; f< over it, they huvitrg n i expn fs funeral ferviie. it is farilier 
fair* ihal tlic /\t>iluni.)i.s 1.1. \w cijiiiuv.; aiij that the rchitioiu and irientls mourn fotuc time in tattered 
gai ifen'B. 

f Meffua in the original. | I find a rivti called Mareb in Moll. 
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different kind from thofe called frida •, thefe being the cimmon oxen. Th^e beads, 
whofe flelh is not eaten, will go a prodigious way in a flicA't time. 1 employed twenty, 
part of them carrying our moft confiderable provifions^ for the voyage, and the reft 
our tents; we, ever fince the rainy feafon was ended, lying during the night, in the 
fields. , ^ 

'rhe inhabitants of this ebuntr^, w-ho are partly Mohammedans and partly Chriftians, 
bring provifions to the caravans which 9afs that way. Being told, that within a day’s 
journey of our road ftood a famous monafttryf I was dotermiued to go and fee it, and 
for that purpofe left the greSt road'; taking wit.h me twenty of the foldiers, with their 
commanding officer, for the greater fecurity. We were above half a day in afeending 
a very fteep mountain, which is quite covered with trees. Being got to the fummit of 
>• it, we found a crofs and the monaftcry fought al'ier. 

This religious houfe ftands in the middle of a foreft, in a dreadful folitude. It is well 
built, and has a vci'y extenfive view, we thence, dilcovering the Red Sea, and a vaft 
extent of country. In this monaftery are an hundred friars, who lead a life of very 
great aufterity, and are cloathed after the fame manner with (bofe of Heleni. I'heir 
cells are fo very fmall, that a man can fcarce lie down at full length in them, 'i'hey, 
like the reft of the monks of Ethiopia, eat no flefh. I'hey arc perpetually fixed in con¬ 
templation on God and holy things, which is their whole employment. I there faw a 
man of about threefcore and fix years of age, who, during feven years, had fubfifted 
on nothing but the leaves of the wild olive-tree, which extreme mortification made 
him fpit blood in a violent manner. I gave him fome phyfic, and preferibed a 
regimen not quite fo fevere as that he had hitherto obferved. fli’ was a very hand- 
foine, affable man, and brother to the governor of Tigra. Th^ abbot of the monaf¬ 
tery gave us a moft affedionatiy^ reception. The inftant we arrived, he wafted and 
kilTed our feet, during which ihe friars faid certain prayers. I’his ceremony being 
ended, we proceeded, in procefilon, to the church, the friars ftill fiiiging ; and then we 
went into an apartment, where a repaft was brought us, wliieli was only bread dipped 
in butter, and fome beer, neither wine nor mead being drunk in that convent; nor is 
any wine ever ufed except for the folemnizing mafs. I'he abbot was always in our 
company, but did not eat with us. 

Taking leave, on the morrow, of the abbot and friars, who did me the honour to 
accompany me a great way, 1 returned to our caravan, and purfued my journey, but 
did not meet wiih anv thing remarkable in it. A week after our fetting out from 
Dfi varna, we arrived at Arcoova, a little town (landing on the Red Sea, and which 
the geographers erroneoufly call Arequies t, where he ftaid but one night. the 
morrow we cK'fied in a boat an arm of the fea, and went to Meffual, a fmall ifland, 
or rather a barren rotk, on which a fortrefs ftands. It beloiigs to the Grand Signior, 
and is the refidence of a b.afla. 

'J'his fortrefs is a very, trifling place, and might eafily be taken by a man of war well 
mann'd. During my flay there an Knglift Ihip came and call anchor before it, which 
thnw all the pc^'ple of the tfland into the utmoft coulleriiation. They were going to 

S uit it, when the captain of tli fliip put his long-boat afhore, to affure the comman- 
anr that lie needed not be under any apprehenfion from the Englift, they being 
friends to the Grand Signior. The ballaof Meffua appoints the governor of Suaquem §, 

* Ot Frerxla. 

f 1 fiippofe, as was before obferved, ibis to be what is called Erquiko or A'quika in our maps 
j Qr Matzuma. i Saquem. 
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a town to the Turklii empire, and ftanding on the Red Sea. Here is the 

fifiieiy^for pearls and tortoifcs; of which a great trade is carried on; and this is a con- 
liderable addition to the Gravid Signior’s revenues. The' baffa of Meffua fhewed me 
the higheft civiliticS| at the recommendation of the Emperor of Ethiopia, who is much 
dreaded in that country, and with great rcafon, fince the Abyflinians might eafily 
feize upon that place *, which they formerly poffefled, Jby ftarving it out, and refufing 
water to the inhabitants of Meflua, ,who are ijprced to fetch all they want from Ar- 
coova, there not being any in the ifland. « 

During my day at the Ethiopian court, I was tolt^ that ,^e Dtjtch had endeavoured 
mv.n' than once to trade with the Ethiopians; but whether it be owing to the difference 
of their religions, or that the mighty power which the Dutch have gained in India 
gave them umbrage, it is certain that th& Ethiopians do not care to be concerned with 
tiicm: and I have often heard them fay, that they will never put any confidence in 
Chriflians who neither fad, invoke the faints, nor believe in tranfubftanti^tion f. 

The Englilh likewife are defirous of trading with the Ethiopians; and I njyfelf know 
that one Agajjyri, an Armenian merchant, had agreed to introduce them into this 
country, the trade of which would be advantageous to the Englilh, fince, befides 
gold, civet, elephants’ teeth, &c. they might draw from Abyffinia aloes, myrrh, 
caflia, tamarinds, and coffee, which is not much efieemed by the Ethiopians. I wzs 
told that coffee was formerly tranfplanted from Abyffinia into Ycman, or Arabia 
Felix, which now iupplics it; the Ethiopians in this age, never raifing the^ plant 
which produces if, excepl merely out of curiofity. 

I’he plant w^ich produces ct)ffee|, is very like the myrtle-llirub. Its leaves are 
always green, but larger, and more tufted. It hears a fruit Ul?e a pifiach<i-nur, having 
a bulk containing tw'o berries, and this is what we c»>} coffee. This hufk is green at 
firft, but grows brown as if ripens. Coffee is not put Into boiling water, to prevent 
its fprouting, as fome have afferted'j it being taken out of the hulks, and font away 
without any farther preparation. 

I was umrafy at the ambaffador Moorat’s flay, being afraid of lofing the opportunity 
of tluMUonlbons. I therefore wrote word to inform him, that I was refolved to go to 
Gedda §, and wait for him in that town; to which he anfw'ered, I might do as I 
judged proper, and that he would endeavour to meet me there, in which he had been 
prevented by the death of Prince Bafilius, and i1k; many difficulties he had met with 
Ih the journey. I then difmiffed all my fervants, and rewarded them in fo liberal a 

• How much does this differ from wliat is declared by other wiiiers, who tell us that the Grand Sig^ior 
has quite curbed the power of the Al>yininan moiiarehs. Pollibly this may be owinij to the Jciuiis, who, 
after they were drove from Abyffnna, endeavoured to make tl»c Empetor of tt appear inconfidcrablc to the 
Europeans. 

t This very poffibly may he only a fltuiiifh of '■■vr phyfician’s, as the moft approved writers oii-Ethiopia 
agree that the Abylfinians do not believe in tranfubftantiation; ..md difdaim moll other pi nts of the 
Popifh doftiine, as purgatory, fervicc in ati unknown tongue, image-woiftiip, auriciil..r cnnftffioti, ex- 
treme unflioii, celibacy of the clergy, &c. « 

Coffee was firft drunk in Englalid in 165s. The coffee-ftirtib grows t<» about the height of eight or 
ten feet, and its bark is grey ; the twigs rile by pairs, and the leaves on the twigs itf the lame maimer; 
the leavc.s are about four inches long and two broad in the middle ; they are (haped much like the bay, 
leaf; the fruit hang.*, to the twig, fometimes one, two, or more in the fame place. The natives plant 
thefe fhrubs in a rich foil, which is watered by artificial channels ; and as, after three or four years, the 
ihrubs begin to decline, new ones are planted. The berries art dried in the fun, and the outward huflis 
arc afterwards taken off by h^pd-tnills, which hufks, roafted, the /irabians life inttead of coffee-birries. 
When the beriies ate roafted, the bell way of keeping them is in fome warm place, damps taking off the 
bri/knefs of their flavour. ^ biden, orjedda. 
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manner, as could not but give them an efteem for the lirench nation. They all melted 
into tears, and would fain have followed me, bur I did not think proper to take them 
any further. This being clone, 1 took leave of the’aalfa of Mefl'uaj and, the 38th 
of Ocfob>"r, went on board a bark built at Surat. 

I did not care to trull myfell in any of the Ihips of the country, they appearing to 
me rr:i/y and very unfafe. The hoards, though pitched over, are tied together only 
W'itli ropes, that are far from flrongu any iuorc.\than flic fails, witich are only of malts 
made with the leaves of the doiui. Hov'ovtr, thefe vellels, though fo badly equipped, 
and woiTp fleered, <iarry a conf.derable lading; and though there are not above I'eveu 
or eigiit men‘to manage them, they are o! great iervice in every part of this fca. 

Two days after our leaving Meilbua, we came to a little ifland called Dehelec. 
The {flips which come from india, take in frcih water anil provifions here, of which 
there is great abundance, except bread, the inhabiiants themfelvcs often wanting it, 
they fubfilli/ig ufually on flfli and flelli. We llaid a week in this ifland, on account 
of the contrary winds; but the indant a favourable gale fprung u]>, we lailod to 
another ifland, called Abugafar, or Father of Pardon. 'Fhe captain we nt aflim-e, and 
carried a torch to the fepulchre of this Abugafar. The Mohammedans would be 
afraid of being call away, were they to omit this ceremony j and even frequently go 
out of their courfe to vifit this preiended faint. We afterwards liiiled, in the high 
fea, amidft {helves and banks of land, of which there arc great numbers, and almoft 
upon a level with tlie top of the water, which makes the failing this way very 
dangerous; but as the pilots arc very well acquainted with them, they fail through 
them without being under the lead apprehenfions, though this jiaii of the fea is filled 
with them. We arrived, the fixlh clay, at Kotumbul, a very Kl'gh rock Handing in the 
fea, within half a league of, ti.e continent of Arabia. We call anchor bfctween the 
bank and the land, and fpent the night there. The next uay we coafted along Arabia, 
and call anchor before Ibrahim Merfa, or Abraham’s Anchoring-place. We continuecl 
our courfe; and, after failing a week, landed at Confita*, a pretty towm, lubjecl to 
the King of Mecca, and fhe fird fca-port in his dominions, fouthward. People are 
glad to go alhorc here, they paying bur one duty, whereas they are forced to tniy two 
in oincr places. There are very line warehoufes in this city; and there the goods 
brought afliore are flored, after which they arc fent by land on camels to Judda, which 
is five or fix days journey from it. Wc lay at anchor a week before Conliia, cxpedl- 
ing a wind, and in order to red ourfelves, A great trade is carried cm in this city, it 
being frequented by a vad number of Mohammedan merchants, Arabians, a.'til Indians. 
Such Indians as are idolaters arc not admitted into it. Provifions are more plentiful 
and cheaper hc're than at Judda, where we arrived the filth of Decemb<?r 1700. 
From Kotumbul to Judda, we failed only in the day-time, and cad anchor every night, 
for fear of the banks of land. 

Judda or Siden is a large city, on the fea-fliove, within half a days journey from 
Mecca t- The ])ort or rathpr the road, is falc emough, though the nonh-wc-d w'incl 
blows into it. The bottom is pretty good in certain' places, and there is depth of 
water enough for fmall {hips, but {hips of a large burden arc obliged to keep within 
a league of it. I went alhorc, and look up my quarters in an OkclJ, which is coni- 

* I < 3 'i not meet with this nami^, or tliat of any of the ifliouis above in our map». 

y It i.s the port town nt’ Mecca where the pilgrims ulualiy land, aiui it belongs to the Grand Signior, 
Tite country round it is rtry baiieu. The Arabiaris bring vail t^uaiitiiics of coil'cc hither. 

if Uquel. 
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pofed of four yanpes of houf 4 , three ftory high, with a court in the middle. I’he 
lowelt ftory coiililts of warchoufes, and the other flories are for travellers. There 
are mroihef iiuis in this country, nor in Turkey: and there are a confiderable number 
of Okels in Judda.^ The inftant a traveller is arrived, jie enquires for rooms and 
warchoufes that may fuit hini; paying, to the owner, a certain price, which is ever 
fixed. 1 gave four crowns a month for two rooms, a'terrafe, and a kitchen 'I'hefe 
Okels are as fo many ai'ylums and coixfecrated prices, where a traveller needs not fear 
being infulied or robbid. One great inwcmvenicnce is, the landlords never provide a 
finglc thing; fo that a lodger is obliged^ to piirchafi* his o^n fusniture, atid buy and 
tlrefs all his ow'ii provifions, unlcfs his forvants. do this. 

’i wo d;;vs afier my arrival in JiidJa, the King of Mecca * came thither with an army 
of twenty ilunifand menf. He caufed Ris tents to be pitclied, and encamped before 
the g.tio oi the city which leads to Mecca. I faw him. lie is about threefcore; of a 
majeliic ihiiure, and has an afpeot that flrikes terror. The rigJit fide of hiy> lower lip is 
diviv'v'd, lie Is not apphuidt.il : iih('r by his fubjccls or his neighbours, for genllenof* 
or clemency. He forced the halTa who coinmantis in Judda, by order of the Grand 
Su iiior, to give him.fi!iecii ihouland gold crowns; threatening to diveft him of his govern¬ 
ment, in cate he did not comply infiantly. He likewife opprefled all fuch merclianfs, 
iul’i'-cIs ol the Grand Signior, as are fettled there for carrying on their traffic, making 
ilu ni pay thirty iliou!'aud gold crowns. Thcfc two fums he diflributed among his 
foluiers, who are ever verv nunif'vous, by which means he is ever mafter of the field. 
Caravans come^ yearly Irt'in India and Turkey, in pilgrimage to Mecca. Some of 
them are valHy rich ; the merchants going in thel'e caravans, for the convcniency of 
inmfporting their Indiatft goods into Europe, and thofe of Eurbpe into India. When 
thi-fe Ciiiavaiis arrive at Mecca, a great lair is held iiP if, to which refort a numbcriefs 
multitude of Mohammedan Ynerdiants, who bring the moft: precious commodities of 
Europe, Afia, and Alrica, which are there bartered, 'fhe King of Mecca plundered the 
caravans of India and Turkey m 1699, and 1700. This prince is called Xerif, or 
Supremely Noble bccaufc he pretends to be defeended from the prophet Mohammed. 
'IJte Grand Signior ufed, during a long courfe of years, to give the inveftiture of this 
kingdom ; but the prefeiit Xerif, who is a very haughty prince, will not fubiiiit to his 
authority, but calls him, out of contempt, Elon Mamliic, or Son of a Slave. 

Medina § is the chittf city of his kingdom. It is famous for being the feat of Mo- 
Iftmmed’s tomb, as Mecca is for giving birth to him. I’he monarch docs not rciidc 

much 


* Mecca flands in a valley, almoll furrouuded with mountain.*!. It is twice the bignefs of Medina, and 
the buufcs, vi'hich are low, arc Iniilt of brick, lii the centr; 0.1 the town itands the Kaaba, or Houfe of 
God, wiiich the Mohammtdaiib declare to iiavc been biiih by Airt.-dian). Here pilgriins perform their 
devotions, hut are not allowed to enter the Kaaba. I'hough tiiis city is fo much revered by the Moham¬ 
medans, it yet has btt-ii feveral timi.s hitiegcd, plundered, and bin.-.i. ^ 

f The inland parts of Aiabia are fuhje^t to a great variety of petty princes who wander from place 
to place, and encamp wherever they find paAurc, and water for their catje. The huiindariea of thefc petty 
priiicesf can fcaiee lie fixed; but thufe*who govern near the iia coalU may be better afcertaiiied. Such 
Arabiaiii. as inhabit tow’iis, are very few in number compared to thofe who live in tcifts, and rove from 
plrice to place. The fovereign of Mecca is one of the moR powerful princes in Arabia. Hts dominions, 
which extend along the (bores of the Red Sea, arc faid to be two hundred and fixty leagues iii length, and 
about fifty in breadth. 

f This Xerif, and fome others, arc alfo called Emirs, both which are faid to fignify the facerdotal and 
regal office, as, before tliem, (titc Kalif ) among the Saracens. 

§ The Arabians called it M?dii-1 Al-iiabi, or City of the Prophet, It confiRs of about a thoufand 
hunfes of brick and Rone. Tlieie are many mofques in this city, the chief whereof is called the Moft 
Holy. Ill a tower in this temple (lands Mohammed’s tomb, which it is faid the pilgrims are not pernutted 

to 
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much in Medina, he being generally at the head of his a^ies. The Turks, upon thor 
arrival at Medina, undrefs themfelves oi^, of refped. Keeping on nothing but a fcat;f 
which covers the middle of their body; ashd travel in to geer, three or four leagued 
Thofe who do not care to Submit to to, pay a fumw money,^m order to make a 
lacrihce to God in honour of Mohammed. ' 

The Chrilbans, and ptu'ticulariy the Franks, cannot fettle in Judda becaufe of the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, the Mohanrmedans never permitting them to do it. Never- 
thelefs a great trade is carried on here; fucb ihips as return from India cafting anchor 
before it. The Grand Si^nior commonly ke^ps thirty large Ihips in thefe feas for the 
conveying of merchandize *. Thofe fliips have no cannon, though they are large 
enough to carry an hundred. All things are dear at Judda, not excepting water, 
becaufe of the vaft refort of fuch numbers of diflfcrent nations; a pint of water, of 
Paris meafure, cofting two-pence or three-pence t» and that becaufe it is brought four 
leagues. The walls of to town are very weak; the fortrefs which ftands towards 
♦he fea, is a littfe better j but it could not be able to fuftain a fiege, though there are 
fome pieces of cannon for its defence. Moft of the houfes are of ftone j and the roofs 
are fo many terralfes, after the manner of the Eallems. 

There was ftiewn me, on the fea-fliore, withm two mufke^ihot of the city, a fepulchre 
which my guides declared to be that of Eve. The country round Judda is quite dif- 
agreeable; ivothing being feen but barren rocks, and uncultivated places full of fand. 
I would gladly have vifited Mecca, but no Chriftian is permitted to go thither upon 
pain of death. There is no river between Judda and Mecca, as fprae have falfely 
aflerted j there being only a fpring whence the water drank in Judda is drawn. 

After flaying a month in this town, 1 received advice that it would be fome time 
before Moorat the ambalTador aiTived in it; and alfo that he would be obliged to flay 
a year longer in Abyffinin, fhould he neglcd the opportilnity of the raonfoons. For 
this reafon I refolved to embark in the fhips which were now preparing to fail for 
Suez; and to vifif Mount Sinai, whither Moorat had appointed me to go, in cafe he 
did not come to Judda. 

Accordingly I embarked, the lath of jMuary 1700 , in one of the fhips which the 
Grand Signior had ordered to be built in Surat. Though thefe fhips are of very 
great burden, they yet have but one deck J. The fides are fo high, that the talleu; 
man could not reach up to them. The ropes of thefe fhips are very thick and hard, 
and their marts and fmls differ but little from ours. One thing very particular in 
thefe veffels is, a kind of ciftems, which are fo capacious, that they con^in water 
enough to fupply an hundred and fifty men during five months. Thefe ciftems are 
fo well varnifhed within, that they preferve the water very pure and clean, and much 
better than the hogfheads ufed in Europe, ft was with great difficulty we got from 
among the fand-banks which lie about Judda, and are found in every part of that fea j 
and for this realbn we. kept as near as poffible to ihe (hore, which lay on our ftarboard- 
fide. We cart anchor every evening, for fear of runnbg on one of thefe banks, which 


to fee. Tlic ftory of Mohammed** coffin being fafpended a loadftone is a Mion. Pilgrim* commonly 
»ifit thi* tomb at their return from Mecca. The place of this fepulchre is called, by way of cmiuence, the 


Meadow, or Garden. 

♦ The Red Sea was prodigioofly frequented ^efore the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but we 
are told that, of late year*, few (hips go higher than Mocha, except tht Tuckifh gallics, and the veflels 
which convey the Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. 

•f About tluec-half-pcnce, Engliflt money, ^ I fuppofe thefe are gallics, 
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to idm iiMaee oi the 


tnajr be eoh^er^ thanf^lbathig; 

caft aochof before the ifland of HaffaM^iy tdfltia two ’feajitiife^sdr 







Twehre-oi* thirteen days after our d<^ai‘huie ftchrrltailtoaj 
Tamboe.' This is a pretty large tpvm, defehdeli^ by^ a clilje fland^^ ’oh ttie f^ 
the fortifitaticms whereof are in a very^poor cOhdiition*!. It l^loaga 
Mecica. 1 did not vifit it, becaufe^fhe Atnbs, 'who inre, hovet^g 4gwitt;e»^y. 

where thereabouts, roh travellers, and abofe fuch as go afliOt^v • 
week in this road by contrary winds^ Two days 9|ier 
anchor between two fands, where there arofe to fuiioas’a-iSteith, 
cables broke, fo that we had like to have perifhed j butj veiy ha] 
not lad long. , . 

We went alhore at Meeulaf, a towii about the fame extent^ Y«tol>oe^ wMcJi^afip / 
has a caftte, but it is weak. Rom thence we failed to Chiurma, a ie^y goo^^llai'ltol^^ 
where fhips are fecured from ftorms. Here We' meOt no town of 
only tents inhabited by Arabs. We did not armfe at Chiunna till the ia»d v 

occafioned by she contrary winds, The nidhfootfa being far advt^edi - l 
would be impoflible to proceed any‘ i^hef by fea, for w^ f;ita^ed;*W 

Chiurma, where I procured camds/which in d^*' 
fubjefit to the Grand Sigrii^r. There is a gtaHToh jh . the 
commands m it; and a great nhmber of G^reek 
They have a monaftery agreeably to their wortoi^Whtoh is fu]^i^’tO 'the 
Mount Sinai. I was here told that the Archbifl^l^f thd thohaftiety of fvlos^ 
who was paralytic, hearing of my arrival at ^udda, haid fm to Tori to todte 
add fea ram, Accordingly f fet out for t&tt dunous toofiadidy j atid it thr^j^ys 
before I reached it; the roads hieing yad}y‘ tf<^ldbme, wd were ob^ 

Very de^ mounfidtis. The mohafteiy of Monhi^nd fbndi 
t^ i and the gates of thit religious houfeare always'w^lOd u^^^ 
iheurfions of the Arabs. I was dfawA dp into it § % iop^ 


yfeafter the fameinanncf |j.' , ... 

. 'liii^eaiait'ely haid toy coinplimehtS to tim Archbiftop, whAr^ 

'-yea^'' One fide Of^him-'with'.4he;j^iyy';h;%ht''^"*^^^^^^ 
nife^toy much, 1 haying known hito tomeyeira i^d-^ 


to enable torn'to (tolitototo mafs,^ jftonifiedlyj, tot :'Eadar' Stt^yi^ % 

• it ha* a gboi barboriri ; an^ i? now the port tirsto to Mcdia'a. ,' SoB^/sf tbi* thit to 

.Atab^^Wt 'ftanAa.... 

■ . “ ' ' '"■ ' ’’ ■■'' -''.L \ ,‘‘1 .• '■■■■'■"': 

T tiyiit,i 4 jf»a»hcl„ 


ag ii».a'.tto^tipit efitoe natiiY*, may he..i^i>i^-.d(^^toe.i^«.4dse) 
iea, itot* Iftihi 


t ftomi^or, ■■ccordiBi 
e*erthevItetf^,Btf»i'’- -'The 

iib^ jr/shhoito'*—-r- . . ...■■ .-i.< 

(t It ft laid that' iRuveller* arc let .«p fad dtoto if a lisiktoi ij 

■ • *• ,'*♦ • ' • . _ t;' . ^1_ V '.A' ' '■*• - ^ A 
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H dm liave sbaii^Dnii^ ^ 

toto plundenng the caniel* which were biingiog protrinbf ato them, abd that they' renred to Tbr.' 
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Atobt plundering 
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. .j. are fifty,ih. 

■'a very roo!tifie 4 -'ll»'^H'!Klt^;,^yf 5 -,^;®^S 
■■! 'lliie wiaterth^; 4rink--j[$:.ekisi!»^?»V»t..w 

:’ . nrhnfo 


'filk 


aei44. ^ 

■'. xne 'watcx"'lucj 

the moiiafte^y, . Tlw^ce i ir(| a3l6wa4. a 

■ dates. : T|»ey1|6!^, i'\^^ ftrifiE fafi: oaring the four" ^.g^ts olaferved ini t^ ;es^ei 1 l 

diuri|ff^i 4 »^i--' 4 w‘.-^?i-<'hi 6 fei‘lfeardnS,;iheyThey-.^jrae-'-irt^-the * 

in tfaiB chdr. : They &e^ 

nie^a eover^ ^th a jich pJMe of doth of gold, in yrinch 

.St. GJpt^e?§ ^ is depofited^feut u^^ ’f’^Jey only jlhew u$ one of thp i^nP^ 
IS quite withered, but the togm ai^ ftSil covered with gold ilh^^ . The 
who is, likewise abbot of the toonj^ery^ has under ^im a prior who has 
ilfj^dr ho power, ejtiept durip|^the abbot’s d>i^ce *. I had the curiofity ,to:|p).to 
^ toji thiftjp Quntaii^-. tp, t^e ^t whm fjod delivered the two ^bles of die law lo 

llp^^ tij^RilMihop bdjf^ !b land #8 to fend foine of his friars with me. . h 

.thod^ got^to the top.of this' fehtpus 

wberea ^CM^ neat chapel is built. . , li¥e afterw^ a . figlH/^^'thai; 

at the fpring;} and then , returned, heartily: tiri^ to the 

»vkAia.M«> 4 fn <fe .A’?!! 1 iiey)l«vr Kilt f Kia<^ r&r 




in this j^igtous-hoh^- .ia',€j?p,e<^tion of tl&e ambafMoy,/®foor^^ 

■ and ^d' given him quate pv^ri wh^ advice was br^ht that 

^me the nibhatfsry, which .gave .mb tfie higheft . fatisfedioh., I then 

' 4ri!hb*flinpj who received him; verjr gra- 

'■ ■■M^.rat'hiibitned "mp\of |ft|everil: .'dilappomtmmits'he: bad.met vrithin his 

i ; pa^heyi flie fdd that the, d^th df Ptipce' Safilips was the ^ Wl‘|ching which reta^ 
:Wim nptwidiftandiiig his gr^^; had and 

hiiin-to fe buti:^ thathen^ 

bikers m With the iU :treatni^t he^h^d.ire- 

v, >#ybd fi#i the King bF;Ideccai, he hp 

■ ',■ •■:.■. t. '■■■' . '■;,: ' L 

S ‘?ii^h'!h'd®?df;St-C«S»i(riiJ<?i»'.Mo^e%,.W .the *0!**Hf p^vtcrti the bo^ )of 
" wfeii’ ■ AlteM'hqrMi' '.•.The Otviks, 'have )>een io poirrffitife'of tlu» -wiiiha^ty- ^<i*c 

t4op h he«ff%ft.-d f*'®® of the Ei6j[>eror*i Thefe^h.a^^d^Pg.»V ll^t 

huiuifiHd'b^riaed theJhm, ahhot wild i;(d^pone.,<f thi#hi^^ asvfwil/w .»iiin thie^l 
ehjbjr^^iSF.hi sad ihe fev'eral lanim about ii* 'u|WB «^u4it>9V'^^ 

■ ,-Arab*h«*^tt^.’j' Whwh eohd'ition'ihe ihi«h 4 afte«?va.d»,oompltt 4 .:e^^ 5 

the caiwia*'Ww^ ‘V»«%i«fim to thv monaftely, bto: *hwa dteoafioiw vh 

and witbSi€« 'hi:.'lW>" Tw* ■iawveht iws 6«^ by a *4ry ihicfc, iteiMig,*high 


theiiriltSudlJ^>!n' 


■ ewy.flfcwHKW!. ■. o»Tc,»;'pieee:T«gnew,.owo-'!v.nri««Bep«»™'ww«»wHiii^*^. 

«4er.-'*0' •tmpo'iie ■oS; ■tiiowcak .'wSi'.'fuptSFfti^ii.J ^ 'W^^-'Pij?4^at;aBd .fetSthfl, ' 

' eihiidi']MBw'>n|^'-be 'j(ha.-Ka^;yhy<tmi1i4uiima'd.X6ia.;co«ta^ 

■‘'V''." ,?:■:■-■■■; ■;'■■■■''' ' ’■ ''■.•' 'was 








: to bli'.fM^.>f which''. 

.; fl'^;-Tpr r'1^':lwiie,IaiW^i«j!i^ 

iSay ' 

th^'' uiili 4 |t :STi4'^' 'fr^^ed 

-': “'J ■el.^L.'^ 4 .^^!. ;’ii' 


as rincms, ric^* .aiid pfli&r ptovifiaMi bjdognt ttom Gxppi D«to, aad 

ibazta^'^thoie'of ■'- = :, . •/ '•^■>;vp■■'•*.;u^^'i,;'*^-'"y;.;''-:/■■■' ''‘"JX-' V".''" 


m a goni^w 



After Moorat had lifted ifiyO 'daiys tdliabiriit Shiuii^;^ 

^hei^ his rie^aue waited for him. 0wd btti; odfe iii;^t iti tfira M^uri 
ceed^ byvknd,on the morrb^^^ for Sue«f' travelling ahnoftobidintially by thefe^d!^^ 
We'inched the laft-mentioned'towtt.m':fiV® daysii; ' '•'''X':-''' 

Suez is a fmallwty at the bottom of the gul|)h^f the y :aind ^Xi^e/ j^rt; fo 

Cairo, whence it is diftant three days jourhey. The town J8fo^ fo^tion^ is^ 
manded by a caftle built in the antietit tafte, and poo|dy foitified ,^ ^ 
with a garrifoii of two hundred men; and there are very fine ^ 
country is no ways agreeable, the only objefts round it bmg defialat',) 
rocks and fands. This town, like that of Jndda, has no water, 
the adjacetit parts, but then it is cheaper. 

Upon my arrival at lor, I wrote to Monfieur Maillet, the Fi^ 
to mform him of the ambaffador’s arrivali He Wrote me ait; anfwer, whit^ ' 
defired to make all the hafte poflible to Grand CairOi I tomplfod 
and took the Opportunity of the firll caravan foat'fet but,- it , 

thoufand camels. I enountcd a dromedary^ and after 

caravan, I went on before them, and reached Grand' Garo m f^r^alid^ ' 

Thefe dromedaries are fmaller dian camels. They go; but yeiyr fwtft- "' 

footed ; and will travel fonr-and.twenty hours without halting* arid are triripIcyM: 
to carry men. Being arrived at GratKl Cairo, I. htftnfxried bur corifof b^ 
our journey; and got ready a fine houife for the atnhbffadbrj 
after. ■ '.■■■ - •■ • ' ^ ■>■■ • '■:X'"'.-' ' X.-- ' 

Mcfloifieuf Maillet, the infomt he heard he was come, ftfot httri refimfomirak bf 
kindle and then agreed, in Corimt with Mobrat, foat I fopuld embaa^ fo^ 
ordm* to inform our court of the ieveral'particulars related abdyb, . ' \ ’ X V 

* I could fay muth more concerning j|thi(^a; could'^oatpf the ^ 
migpitybtapifo} of its religious and civil ernploymenisi ^^t^ bf; 
bomftyi • and wen phyfic of the :]iy^yfiinkns; but fo dbfhiiij; 1 foif 
re^foX^wh^ w eaft^ foui^t for,: by; thofe who andei^eVlQ 
hraveilsi arid foebir of France mufl foil have reftbred me tb triy, he ' 
1l^h•t^ribt:'be'tafted,^^eJ^^ Jiferfoa,-; ■. pb-yfodtoi'-' 

hs^; hot fidll ^ugh;fo:bai^'briifeiy^ " 





kbfift 


b'Stiwa;/fiM;'j!!p;Wtf ty«reafoit.thftt the. pIsiMi.r6un4 ale^iS'iiof fiiiid* Wik’j 

^'yitc^T by ,ti!»de!^':v^i^'4b'':ifo7';c«afidmb^^ :tbe'gd«d> wMd<’Cc^;:.Qa4^^liq^ij^;<]^ui^’,;by ' 
the k«d St;a, . sre.:';«|nlMea;]h^,;.«Md;(»nTiedvfoaitn':tb<»te^t»;'GtaBd'.^u»ra^^ -iittigibf! 

A‘SueK'w;be;tbc;an«i<«n-'^o»i^ 'ftti4,.btbei,» Airfoi^*'' TKe. 

ot^y feiigBBt bro«i^vf|y.w 

. defig»;'to pvin thibugb tW»;i|^ni^A'.pT^K,jti(|(ik i.fa(,4;Mi^|i6,_ , .v -■ • ' 

vdf^f not.i|p«r;iCQ^^ above s^ b'iuitf, good forilow V 

ot'buitKeit.: lt!b:almoft« Wbhi%j^a'v^b.aMii^i Twj^;:g^leb/ar$f fot diei^ wbea 

dwfea«'bH>g'bdb>ft'k» hb-‘foil '■ 'i' ■ ■■'■' ■': ■ 
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A JOyRI?EY TO DAR-FtJRi 

A kingdom IK mTERl'OR 

i ‘ . £T Me.BROff'^'£,* 


C|iAP. 1.— penetrate into the Inierior of Africa -^Difficulties-^Caravan from 
Seitdah or Dar-Fdr — Preparations~~^Depdrturc from AJftdt’^Journey to El-'ivah-^ 
Mountains '^ Defert —; Cbarji in Ebwah — Bulak'—Beirh --‘Mugbes —Dfert of 
Sheh’-'-Dfert of Selm^''-'‘Leghia-—Natr6n Spring'^'^Difficulties—Enter the Kingdom 
Fdr'^Sweini'"^ Detention—Rcprefcntations to. the Melek — Refidence—New Dif- 
'fkidties'-^Viilany of Agent — Sultan*: Letter—Enmity of the People agair^ Franks—El 
'fa^ef ^"IUiwfs'—CoHv with the Melek Mifellim—Rela^ — Robbery—Cohbi 

. El Fajher—The Melek Ibrahim—Amufemcnts—Incidents 

'^Audknceof the Sultan Abd^el-rachman-eUrafijid—His Perfonal ChS-aBer’^Cere^ 
itmnies of the CourU <■ 

M y views to the^fouth of Eg;^pt having been fruftrated during the lad year, I was 
reduced to the alternative of abandoning any further projects in that quarter, or 
of waiting for a more feafonable opportunity. As it was reported that fuch an one 
would fopn offer,.! did not hefitate to praer the latter, though Itrongly diffuaded 
from it, as generally happens to thofe whofe defigns are any way analogous to mine. 
The Europeans in this quarter, as well as the natives, being immerfed in commerce 
from tfteir early years, are unable to conceive the advantages promifed by voyages of dif- 
Govery, to which ho immediate profit is attached; and accordingly as they know the 
hazard great, and imagine the achievement frivolous and ufelefs, even from the beft^ 
marines they are rather inclined to difeourage, than to animate, any one who upder- 
iak« them. • . 

From conviction fufficienily clear, arlfing both from reading and the fentiments of 
thofe who were beff informed on the fubjed, that the river whofe feurce Mr. Bruce 
deferibes is not the time Nile, I thought it an obje^i; of ftill greater importance, that the 
fqarce tif the more weftern river fhould be inve(Ugated. But what might have been a 
matter of choice,'was wkh Aie only the refult of neceflity. The idea of reaching the 
fources of this river j’ (the Bahr-el-abiad,) laid down in the maps ippar^tly at about 
“ two hundred leagues farther fouth than Sennaar, feemeffto me fo hopelefs, that this 
ohjedl alone, would hardly have induced me to underlie fuch a voyage. 1 fhould 
rather have .been inclmed to attempt Abyflinia, and endeavoured to certify, as well as 
<^umffances might jperaut, how far authentic former narridyes had b^, tmd what 
might offer that was new to Eiut>p^an obferyation. For tl^|>ar^fe the obvious and 
moff eafy route was by the Sea (h hMouah. But all accounts concurred in mag< 
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nifying the (lifficuhy, and allioil impoffiblHty, of an European pafiin^ thereundifco- 
v^lfei|^attd, bdng d»fcbyered, of hfs pea^ratmg any farther. 

"i^Hpo&d ih>m Kahtra to S^nnaar was the one 1 (hould have prefeired; but the de- 
folanbh and anarchy then preyailittg in Nubia, which had prevented me from paiHng 
the former year, yifould n( 9 t*prpbabj^ have allowed better fuccefs in this. Beltdes, 
the city of Sennaar was then occupied fey the llaves of the laft Mecque, or King, who 
had depbfed and put to death their imfter,and ftill continued to ufurp the government 
By taking the route of Dar.Ffir, 1 was*taught to believe, that I might hope for the 
advantages of a regubr government ; and with proper management might expeft every 
favour from the monarch. The local inconvenience of being fo much farther re¬ 
moved from Abyffiniawas indeed obvious; but, on tlmqther hand, the choice of more 
than one route was, it feemed likely, thereby offered^ which, in a place where pro- 
grefs is fo uncertain, and contingencies fo numerous, would be a matter of no incon- 
fiderablc importance. 

At the moment of my return from Affdan to Aflidt, the caravan of jelabs from Dar- 
FCir, called Cafflet^esSuvddn *, the Soudan caravan, arrived at El-wah. It was then 
reported that the fale of their merchandize and flaves, of which they had ho great 
quantity, would be completed in about two months, and that then they would return 
home. Their ftay, however, was protracted during the whole of that winter ; and in tlie 
month of March 1793 commenced their departure fmm Kahira for the Upper 
Egypt. They wpre flow.in collefling all that was neceflary for the journey, and I made 
ufe of the tim» fo allowed to draw information from various quarters concenimg what 
was rcquifjle for the ;g)yage. From what caufe I know not, bijt at that time the peribns 
of w'hom I made enquiry gave no intimation that tfje treatment of Chriftians in their 
country was marked by aii); alperity. The late Sultan of Fdr, indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, had been remarkable for his mildnefs and liberality to all deferiptions of per- 
fons. But this was not all:—a native of Soudan is,'in Kahira, the molt obfequious 
and fervile of the human race. He behaves towards a Chriftian whom he meets there 
nearly as to one of the true believers. In his own country he repays with intereft the 
contempt that has been fhew'n him by the Egyptians. 

On the 21 ft April 1793, ^ from Bulak, having embarked on the Nile; and 

on the eighth day, the wind having been often unfavourable, arrived at Affiftt. The 
iirft care was to provide camels for the route, and thefe were unfortunately at that 
time fcai'ce. Five however I at length obiaihcd, at about i3l. fterling each. We bad 
alfo made our provifton of food, &c. required for the Journey; and the caravan having 
at length affembled, after about fifty days the expected moment of departure arrived. 

It was-the hotteft feafon of the year, and confequently unfavourable to travellings 
Thefe merchants however, difpofed as they are to indolence, and governed by.prefent 
fenfatlons, when their profit is concerned, efteem the variations of cliqiate unworthy of 
a thought: and long habit has familiariai^ them with fucli degrees of heat, that what 
is infupportabl^^ to northern.wj^tions is with them no ferieJus motive for the remiftioa of ^ 
labour. ■*" - . 

The route taketi fey the Sondin cai^van is in part the fame Sis that traverfed by 
Poncet, in the beginmng of the prefent century, on his way to Abyflinia. He paffed by. 
Sheb and Selim^, and miance ftriking acrbfs the defart fouth-baft, crofied the Nile at 
Mofeho, We continue^' bqt' march from SeUipei diie fouth, or with a fmall 

'• Soadin in Arabic correfpond* to our Nigritisj merely general words for the couBOy of the black*. 
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Variation to the weft. Our party havinjj left Aftiftt on thl-r 25th May* encamped on the 
mountain above it till the 28th when it proceeded by ftiort ftages towards . jg|^ h. 
*rhe Jelabs commonly pay the Muggrebines fgr their firotedion, or rather fl^or- 
bearing to plunder them, at ike rate of about a patacke for each catrtel. I refufeAthem 
this tribute, alleging that I was jiot of the number of merchants who ufually trade to 
Soudan, but a ftranger who wte employed bn bufinefs to'the Sultan; and though my 
refufal occafioned a flight difpute, the ‘Arabs thought proper to relinquifli their claim. 
The camels were heavily laden, and the Jelabs travelled flowly, and in detached parties, 
each confulting his oVrn convenience,, till the 51ft of the fame month, when we came 
to Gebel Rumlie, aii high rocky mountain, which we were to defeend. It forms the 
weftem fide of the ridge, which conftitutes, it were, the wall of Egypt, and the 
caftem boundary of the low deM*t, in w'hich lie the Oafes. It confifts of a coarfe tufa, 
and is of rugged and difficult defeent. 1 he road feerns in many places to have been 
opened by art. We w'ere a full hour in reaching the bottom. The camels not 
without great pain carrying their loads on the fteep declivity, and being often m 
danger or falling. 

from the fummit of this rock the view loft' itfcif in an extenfive valley, confifting 
chiefly of rocks and fand, but diveiTified by finall bulhes of the date tree, and other 
marks of vegetation, near the fpring where we defigned to repofe. Nothing could 
exceed the fterility of tho* mountain we had paifed. Having reached the plain, it 
became neceflary to unload the camels* and allow them fome reft. We were em¬ 
ployed four hours and a half, the following morning, in palling from the foot of the 
mountain to Aine Dize, the firft place where water is found, j»nd the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the great Oafis. An ^»ot wind blowing during the meridian hours, the 
thermometer here flood during that time under the fhade of the tent at 116 
degrees. 

In marching from Aind Dizd to Charge, eight hours were employed. Excepting 
a fmall fpace near the fpring, all is wafte. The chabir, or leader, cnofe to notify his 
approach to the town by beating drums, (two of ^jifhich he had borne before him as 
mark? of his office, and as occafion might require, to colledt the travellers when dif- 
pejrfed,) and by other tokens of joy, as firing fmall arms, fhooting, &c. One of my 
camels, in defeending the mountain, had fallen and injured his right fhoulder, which, 
as a cure could not fuddenly have place, obliged me to change him for another. 

There is a gindi or officer at Charjc, and another at Beiris, both belonging to Ibrahim- 
bcy el-kebir, to whom thofe villages appertain ; and to them is eutrufted the*manage¬ 
ment of what relates to the caravan during the time of its ftay there. We left Charjc 
on Friday the 7th of June, and having pafled another defert fpacc, after fix hours 
reached.another village, called,Bulak. This is a wretchedly poor place, the houfes 
being only fmall fquare pieces of ground inclofcd with a wall of clay, or unbumed 
bricks, and generally without a roof. It funiifhes good water, and. the people live by 
the fale of their dates. The caravan remained a day at, Bulak, and having left it bn 
Sunday the 9th, arrived at Beiris on Monday the loth, after nearly fourteen hours 
march through a barren trad. Here the chablJr thought proper to go through the 
fame ceremony as at Chaije. 

On the 13th we employed two hours in pafling from Beiris to Miighefs, the laft 
village of the Oafis toward the fouthejm defert. We left Mugt^iefs on the morning of 
the i5ih, and on Thurfday the 20th, in the morning, arrived at Sheb. At this place, 
by digging to the depth of a few feet in the fand, is found a fupply of indifferent water. 
A tribe of the wandering Arabs, called Ababde, who come from the neighbourhood 
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of the Nile, fometiines infefl:^ it. Sheb is marked by the produ£Hon of a great quan<ity 
of i;:’rive alum, as the name imports. The furface, near which the alum is found, 
abounds with a reddiCb ftone ]■ and in many places is argillaceous earth. Having 
kit Sheb on the ajft, we arrived at Selimc on the 23d. "J his 4 ' a /mall yerdarit fpot, at 
the foot of a ridge of rocks^ of no great height, nor apparently extendmg very far. It 
affords the beil water of any place on^the route ; but\hough there be verdure enough 
to relieve the eye from the dry fterUity of the furroundmg furface, it affords no vege¬ 
table fit for thefupport either of man oi« beaft. /t Selimc is a fuiall building, which 
has apparently been raifed by fome of ^rhe tribes retting ittere, ihat place being much 
frequented by the roving parties paffing the defelnin different diredionf. The building 
corififts only of loofe (tones, but the jelabs related many fables concerning it; as that it 
had of old been inhabited by a princefs who, like the Amazons, drew the bow, and 
wieUlcd the battle-axe^ with her own hand ; that (he was attended by a large number 
of followers, who fpread terror all over Nubia, &c.; and that her name was 
Sclime*. • 

On the 24th we reftod, and having proceeded the following morning, employed 
five days more in reaching teghca. Water there is fcarcc, and for inferior in quality 
to that of Selimc, having a brackifh tatte. The camels throughout the caravan began 
now to be cxceflively weak and jaded, and the chabir was at a lofs for the true roadH 
for though fcveral perf >ns in the caravan liad traverfed this defert ten or twelve times, 
they were not uiifrequently unable to detcnuinc which was the right courfe. One of 
the party wa^ Jem forward to difeover fome known objeft that might be our guide, 
and after having been abli'iit thirty-fix hours he returned. While we remained here 
we felt much incnn?t‘nicnce from a f'uffocanng wind that bkw from the fouth, and 
raifed the fand in clouds. On the 2d of .fuly the‘caravan left Leghea ; and on the 
eigh.ih, after a foyere and Tatiguing march, rcaclfed the Bir-el Malha, or fait fpfing. 
'I'lic vicinity of this fpring is remarkable for the produdlion of natron, which fubrtance 
ajtpcars under diflcretit circumftanccs, and is of different quality from that of Terane. 
It is very w hite and folid ; and on immerfion in water becomes hot, and difeharges a 
great portion of its air. 

Small quantities of it are carried by the jelabs to Egypt, where it is fold at a high 
price, and is ufed principally in making firnff. water found at this place is very 

unpalatable, being brackifh. 

A troop of the natives of Zeghawa met us at thi.s well. It is their praaice to ftation 
a fmall party there, when caravans arc expctfotl, who remunerate thetnfelves for the 
fatigue of a ten days journey by fupplying provilions, aiul what elfc may be wanted by 
travellers, at an exorbitant rate. Many of our companions at this time had great 
need of their a(i, 5 fl:ance, as their fupply had been originally infufficient, and many 
camels had perifhe#on the road. The vicinity of the Bir-cl-Malha is occafionally iii- 
ftfted by the Cubba-Beefh, a wandering tribe, who, mounted on the fwifteft drome¬ 
daries, rapidly triverfe the defert, and live by pUmdewng tlie defencekfs. As they 
are, however, uufumifhod vTith fire-arms, fo numerous a body as ours was not in 
much danger from their artaqk. * 

We remained at the Bir-el-Malha till the lath ; on which day we left that place, 
and travelled with little interrupuon till the 2otb, and then encamped at a fpoc called 

■* In ppffittjt the difrrt, from want of water, partly from bemjjT overloaded, (thefe animals being 

then fcarw and dear in Ejiypi,) fa many camels died, that feveral merchants of the caravan were obliged 
to bary thtir goods in the tana near Selimc, whither they afterwards feat for them. 

^ Medwa, 
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Medwa, where however is no fupply of water. One of^my camels having fallen, we 
were obliged to purcbafe watqr of the Mahrea Arabs * whom we niet, or to take up 
what had lodged in cavities on the earth, in confequence of the rains which were then 
beginning to falL * • 

On the ajti w-e came to the firft fprings wthin the limits of FAr, which are in this 
place called Wadi Mafriik. xBe white ant, temiis, was here exceedingly ,vexatious, 
building his covered way to every thbsg within the tent, and deftroying all within his 
reach. This together with {he rains, which w‘ere now increafing, and began to pour in 
a torrent through the valley, obliged us to abandon the tents, and take flielter in the 
next village, (Sweini,) where I obtained an apartment in the houfe of Ali-el-Chatib, 
one of the principal merchants eftablilhed in the country. In it I pafltd eight or ten 
days, not having arrived at Cobbe, one of the towns whither the jclabs chiefly refort, 
till the feventh of Augm'l. 

At Sw’eini refides generally a melek or governor on the part of the Sultan of Dar- 
Fur; and there all ftrangers, as well as merchants of the country, coming with the 
caravan, are obliged to w'ait, till the pleafure of the monarch in difpofing of them be 
known. 

Coming as I did under confiderablc exceptions from the general rule of merchants 
trading to that country, and, in the Arabic language, rather as Daif-cs-Sultan, the 
King’s ftranger, in which light the people of the country had hitherto viewed me, I 
expefied to obtain, without delay, permiffion to continue nay journey to the royal 
refidence. I obferved to the melek of Sweini and other public officers,* in one among 
many converfations 1 ha^ with them, that ** intending to vifit^ fhe Sultan, I fhould 
hardly have expeded to be put back w'ith frivolous excufes, as the non-payment of 
duties which you daie not expliciiW demand of me, and tributes under the name of 
prefaits, which have never yet been exafted of a ftranger. If any duties be payable, 
beyond what have already beea difeharged, you are perfeflly at liberty to detain all, 
or fuch part, of the articles I bring with me, as you judge fuificlent to anfwer your 
cl«um ; but not to refufe me permiffion to go to the Sultan, with whom 1 have buii* 
nefs. Or if other reafons operate to prevent my requeft being complied with, and any 
fufpicions prevail relative to my views in coming here, I defire^ without further delay, 
to be fumifhed with the means of returning to F.gypt, before I fuffer, as commonly 
happens to ftrangers, from the effcQs of the climate, while I am yet in the habit of 
travelling, and while the funds are yet unexhaufted which fhould fupport me in my 
progrefs farther.” * 

1116 mifreprefentations which had been made concerning me, and which bad by this 
time reached the Sultan, manacled the hands of the melek, and prevented my remon- 
ftrance from having any eflFeck, But candour and ingenuoufnefs have no part in the 
charaftcr of flaves; and the antient obfervation is moft juft, that^** when a man be¬ 
comes a Have he lofes half his virtue.” I therefore remained in perfeft ignorance of 
the reafons of my detention. ‘Perhaps indeed, without igiplicating bimfeif, the melek 
could not have tl/.’clared them j or perhaps he was not thoroughly informed as to their 
nature. The plot that had been laid againft me might indeed have deceived much 
abler heads than theirs, on whofe caprices my fate depended. 

* The Arabs have the art of making wicker bafkets, of fo clofe a texture, that they carry in 

them milk, water, bouza. Much of the earthen ware made by the people oCXbr-Fiir i» glazed, 1 know 
KOt with what compofition. 

Finding 
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no mode of advancing, till the reft of the caravan had obtained tjie fame 
ponniCion, I refolvcd to follojv the example of the other jclabs, and wait pafleruly iliii 
event. The houfe I was in coiififtc'd of a multitude of diftinct apartments, by>‘h 'vii ii 
clay, and covered with a fliinthig thatched roof, but not clofed by doors, 1 he ho'p-t- 
tallty of the owner allowed all who could find place !n it k> lodge themlelvcs without 
diftinaion. At lengtii, after the expiration «»f about ten tlays, an order from the 
Sultan arrived, direfting that all the jelSbs fhould bo allowed to proceed to their houfes 

on paying the duties aflofTed on them., , * • r , j r 

The circumflimces attending myfelf were jieCuJiar; and many of thfe difadvantagcs 1 
had to coHicnd with could not be well forefeen : it is therefore necclTary to mark ihem, 
that if any occafion fhould offer they may be ferviccable to others, and for this rcafon 

they flialf be detailed at confiderable length. ^ 

Before leaving Kabira, I was apprifi a, that all commerce in Dar-f'ur .was conducted 
by means of fimiile exchange. To carry on this in foch a w.iy as nut to be grofsly 
defrauded, efpccially having my attention engroffed by other objeds, and in utter 
ignorance of the articles fit for bargain and fale in this country, feemed wholly impof- 
/iblc ; 1 therefore fought for a perfon who might go through this bufinefs for me, at 
lead with fom'' {hare of prolmy. Such a one arofe to the notice of my friends there ; 
and knowiir nothing more of the man, as indeed I could not know any thing more, 
than tlie cie^i.ider fhey.gave of him, I took him on the general recommendation of 
being ho:n u ;uul underflanding the bufinefs in which lie was likely to be employed. 
The ptrrfou n comiijcnded had been a flave-broker in the market ofKahira; a circum- 
llancis wliitii, iiad it been known to me cttrli r, w'ould probably have prevented my 
empioying him. 'fill the moment of departure 1 liad obferved in him keennefs but 
no (rai)d, and in general that fubmiilive accjuicfcence and abfolute devotion to the will 
of the liiperior, for which the Ifmvr clafs of Kuhirines are externally, at lead:, remark¬ 
able. I'he hour for commencing our march, however, feemed with him the fignal for 
ddoliodieiice and infulting behaviour; and we were not yet far removed from the con- 
' finest; (d Kgvpt, when this milconducl was carried to fuch an cxcefs, that I once levelled 
my gun at him, with a view of infpiri?ig terror. The merchants around us interfered, 
and for the time this pafl’ed off, but the man only fought an opportunity of revenge, 
which the prejudices of die people of Soudan, in dired oppofition to my former in¬ 
formation, too foon afforded him means to gratify. 

The letters with which 1 was provided for dilTereiit merchants in this di/lrid, under 
whofe roof I might have had a fafe lodging, could be of no ufe to me till 1 had fecti 
the Sultan; for till then no perfon knew in what character to receive me. Thcobjed 
of this man therefore was to prevent luy introdudion to the Sultan, and to preclude 
me from any opportunity of reprefenting my cale. We were no fooncr arrived at 
Sweini, than he found means to employ one of his alTociatcs, who had been fome year* 
eftablilhed in the place, to go to the Monarch, and infufo into “his mind fufpicions of me 
as a Frank and an infidel, Vho came to his country for no good purpofe, and whofe 
defigns it behoved him to guard againft; and to fuggeft, to him, thSt it yvould not be 
proper I fhould remain at large, nor yet immediately come to his prefence, but that 
fome perfon fliould be commiflioned to watch over and report my adions, and thus 
fruftrate my fuppofed evil intentions. He added, as 1 afterwards found, many anec¬ 
dotes, falfified or exag^'^erated, of the enquiries 1 had made, the way I had been em¬ 
ployed, and my general behaviour on the read. 

Nor vm the villiun himfelf idle during the time his coadjutor was thus laudably en¬ 
gaged. 1 have already mentioned that there were no doors to the apartments of the 
vojL. XV. 9 houfe 
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hoiife wc were in. He took advantage of this circumftance, and my momentary ab* 
i'encc, to take out of a box which had been broken on the road, a quantity of red 
coral, the molt valuable article in my package. As the box remained locked, it was 
not till long alter that I dilcovered this lofs. By the help of this commodify he cx- 
pt'cletl to make his way with th^ great. At the,end of a few days this agent returned, 
be:;: ing a fpccious letter, imprelfed with the Sultan’s fcal, ordering that no officer on 
the road fhould prefumc to detain me, or to' take any thing from me, till T came to 
the houfe of Ibrahim-t^-'Wohailhi, (the name of this very agent,) in Cobbed where I 
was to reft myfetf, till further orders fhould be given for my admiffion to his prefence. 

1 was not indeed at that time privy to the plot, yet if I could have obtained a knowledge 
of it, it might not have been eafy immediately to counteract its influence j ncverthelefs, 
I 1'urpoctc‘d fomctiiing might have been praefifed againft me. 

An order from the clrlpot, which, while it v/as to protect me from hir. officers on the 
road, obliged me to confine inyfelf to a particular fpot, w'as a matter of furprife to me ; 
but fubii'.iflion was -unavoidable, as I war. at that time unprovided even with the means 
of remoiilt ranee. Had the machinations of my adverfarics, -which went much farther 
than my confinement, having been actually {.‘mployed againft my life, been at that time 
known to me, this foverity would not have caufed any aflonifliment, and the means of 
redrefi. might have been lefs doubtful. But fufpenfe filled the void of pofitivc fuffering 
.— a 1‘ufpcnfe to which no apparent remedy fuggefted itfelf, ,Thofe who had known 
me in I' g'pt or on the road were difperfed to the eaft and weft, ami the yeoplc of the 
place were ill ilifpofed to form any communication with me, bi;ing./iiied wnli religious 
horror of one fujij'ofed ait infidel, but of yet undefined impiety, and whoCe colour, 
variemfly regarded as the fign of dii'eafo, the mark of divme difpleafurc, or at leaft, the 
unequivocal proof of inferiority of fpecies, had averted their wonted hofpitality, clofed 
their compailinn, and inflamed their pcrfonal pride and religious fury. 

It was in tlii;; fituation that, ftieing n > means of irnmedi-ate relief, I began to feel im¬ 
patience i '.vhich, as I continued in aftatc of perfect inactivity, coiamimicated the more 
rapidly its pernicious influence to my flate ol health, (fti the lourtec-nth day after my 
arrival, I was attacked with a violent fever, attended with extreme pain in the head. 
How long it lafted I cannot precifely fay, having on the 1 ‘econd day loft my rccol- 
Icftlon, It was afterwards recalled by the cifect of a dyfeiitery, which lafted for two 
days, and left me too weak to afliit inyfelf. I had refleftion enough to know, that of 
the aliments there to be procured, fcarccly any could be found that would nof be per¬ 
nicious. After the firft attack, tlvereforc, 1 confined inyfelf to the ui'e of bark and 
v/atcr, which iaft I drank in great quantities. 

A little more than a month had elapfed, wfficn the fymptoms appearing to diminiffi, 
1 again prclTed to be permitted to vilit the refidonce of the Sulran. But 1 had rcafon 
to regret my impafience ; for having at length obtained leave, 1 proceeded to KI Kafher, 
otflv to rqieat iny fuifering. .The rtiiny leafoa was alinoft at an end, but the air, 
which ftill coniiniicd infalubrious, fatigue and anxiety nhiewed the malady, which, 
alter extreme abftincncc, and having gone through tlie fhort catalogue of remedies 
which 1 had had the precaution to taki! with me, 1 found unabated. Exceffivc head- 
ach.s, laffitude, thirft, occafional conftipation, fucceeded by extreme irritation of the 
vifeera, contim;ed !br fttvcral months to fhew the incfficacy of my precautions, and to 
incapacitate me from all perfonal exertion. At length the heat'bf the enfuing fummer 
gradually incrcafing, and producing regular and continued tnuifpiration, and the flate 
of the air then meliorated, having removed the caufe of indifpufition, it was not long 
before I gtiined a certain degree of ftrength. 
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Ar Jved at El Faflier, I was firfl: introduced to the Meksk Mifcllim, one of the 
principal ininiftcrs. 'I’his maq, when young, had been a Have, and engaged in do- ^ 
meftic offices of lh«» palace, but Itaving been detected ufing foine famiJiariiies with one 
of the women, the monarch had ordered him to be dcprivcTd of the enfigns of manhood* 
Ignorant and uneducated, lie appeared to have a cert'ain (juicknefs of apprehenfion, 
which, together with uncommon gaiety of hutptaur, ha<’ rendered him acceptable at 
court, where he appeared more as a builbon than a miniltcr of date. lie received me 
with a rude dare as an object he was xmnfcd to, which ^'as followed by a mingled 
fmi!-:- of contempt and avcrfion. He was feaied with’fome other of the royal attendants, 
under a kirn.! of awning of cotton cloth, on u mat fpread upon the fund. After the 
common I'ah’.Mtions, ‘he inclek and Ills company entered into converfarion on the 
nature of my vifit to the country; and eacli made his remarks on my perfon, and 
ofl’ered his conjectures as to my character and intentions. 

d'heir convcrl’ation was partly carried on in their Vernacular Idiom, partly in Arabic. 
At length a wooden boul of pokntci, and another of dried meat, were fet before them. 
My ilJiu is deprived me of all inclination to eat; and obferving the company not much 
inclined to invite me to join them, and yet embarraffed how to avoid that ceremony, 

1 relieved them by declining it, and defiring them to begin. When they w'ere faiiated, 
(and they iofc no time in eating,) a great number of fooliffi queilions were afleed me 
about Eurepe, tv)iue of which J waved, and fatisfied them as to others in the beft 
manner 1 was able. 

One of the principal queilions w'as, whether the F.nglifii paid the Jiiiic' to the Oth- 
nxrxn Emperor.'’ I’lTis, as is well known, i.s a c.tpitaiion taxj paid by the Greeks and 
others, lur liberty to w nrlhip after their own inanRcr. 1 rejdicd, (hat England was fo 
remote from the Impcria/ dominions, that no war between the two coimtries could 
well Jjave piace, liil ail liie red of j.uropc fiioukl have liibinirted to the Mo!uimnn.*daii 
arms, whicii had not iiiihrrto come to pal's: but that, for the purpofes of trade, the 
inhabitants of the one country frequented the otlier, ajid by mutual agreement were con- 
lidered as perfonally leenre ; that prefents were occrifiomiily made by the J5riiilh King 
to the Itinpcror, in. token oi amity, but not as u mark of I'ubje^tion ; and that the latlir, 
on his part, as it did not appear that the decreet, cf the Almighty had fixed this as the 
moment ol gcaicral converfion to trie ii ue fviiii, in virtue of his difpenfing power, and 
fwayed by the general law of lioij^iiaiitv to ilrangi'i s, faiiclioned by the authority of lire 
prophet, judged it lawful, and even a matnr o' p.oHtical expediency, to tolerate J'uch 
Europeans as conducUd theinfclvcs inofienfivt'ly in Ills domiiuons, tliaiigh they did 
not pay th(' .lizic. I liiought it necelTary to etUer into this explanation of the terms 
on which 1 conceived myl'elf to fland in relalioi; to them, having by this lime learned 
how rigidly they were difpufcd to a here to the letter of the Prophet’s diejum, viz. 
that no infidels ant to be fpared but fuch as pay liii eapitadon tax.. Wh'^n I obferved 
they grew tired of alking queilions, I I'ttized the opportunity of explaining why 1 came 
there, and wliiit favour i ex*pcQed fhoukl be ffiewn me. 

“ Melek,” laid 1, having come from a far ciiflant country to* Mifr, (Kahira,) I 
was there made acquainted wiih the magnificence, the extended empire, and, abavcall, 
the julb'ce and hofpitality of the King Abd-el-rac.hman, whofe dominion be eternal! 
Having been ufed to wander over %'arious countries as a dcrwifli, to learn wifdom 
from the ag( d, and ' collccl remedies for difeafes from the herbs that fpring in 
various foils, 1 grew' defirous of feeing ])ar-Ftir. 1 was told that my perfen and 
property would be fecure, and that permililon would be given me to go wherever I 
might think proper. Since my arrival within the confines, I have found that all thefe 

Q 2 afl'urances 
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aiTurariCCs were faiiacious; my inclinations have been thwarted, iny perfon treated 
,with indignity, and my property plundered, while compliance has been refuted even 
to my mod reafonable demands. I a(k redrefs.—Wliat I have alKcady i'uffcred from 
tile otficers of the Sultan is pafled, and cannot now be remedied, but T defire pro- 
ledion for the future. I defirc^the punilhment of the man who has robbed me, and 
reilitution of what has been taken. I^or is this pll, I particularly defire penniflion to 
go to Sennaar, in order to proceed to Ilabbefli. I was prevented from going 
then- l.ift year by the itraight road. Habbelh is a Chriftian country, abounding in 
Haves and gold# 'I'here are alfo inany herbs valuable in medicine. Being there, I 
may eafily join my countrymen, merchants who come to Moccha, in the Bahr Yemeni. 
I defire the Sultan will allow me to proceed ihither; and, if it be neceflary, grant me 
his protedion, and three or four perfons, deferving confidence, to attend me to the 
frontiers of Kordolfm. I have a I'mall prefent to offer him, confifting of fuch things 
as my circu in fiances permitted me to bring; I hope he may not refufe to receive it, 
and to grant me the favour I afk,’* He anfwered, Merchant, you arc welcome to 
the Dar; the King is kind to 11 rangers, and he will favour you in all you wifli. What¬ 
ever you want you have only to demand. He has ordered a fack of wheat and four 
/hcep to be font you. At this time it is not poflible to pafs through Kordofan ; the 
Sultan has a great army there, and when tlic country fliall be in fubjedion to him you 
may pafs unmolefted. When you arc admitted to his prd’ence, you w^ill tell him who 
has rc-bbed you, and what you have lofi, and he wdll caufe it to be rcftqrcd.” It was 
now the hour of prayer, and when the company commenced their ablutions I retired. 

During three or four days enfuing I fuffered lb violent a rclapie as to be pliable to 
perform the common offices of life; and oven to fuppofe that it was nearly at an end. 
The moment any fyraptom of amtdioration appeared, I fent word to the melck that it 
was my wifti to be introduced to the Sultan, and then as foon as poffibJe to be dU- 
niiffed. No reply was made to this mofl'age ; but the following day he came to the 
tent withfome of his attendants, and deli red to fee the merchandize that I had brought 
with me. As to part of the articles, confifiing of wearing apparel fuited to the great, 
&.C. I very readily complied ; but this w'as not fufficient; the mclck infified alib on 
feeing the contents of u fmall cheft, which chiefly held articles ufcful to tnyl'clf, but 
not defigned for fale. I'herc were alfo in it fome Englifh piflols, of which I intended 
to avail myfelf as prefents at Sennaar, or wherever elfe I might be able to penetrate. 
I therefore pofitively refufed to open the cheft. He then threatened to have it broke 
open—I remained unmoved. At length his attendants proceeding to break it open, 
AU Hamad, the man who was w'ith me, with his ufual villainy, took the key from its 
concealment and opened the box. Every thing was taken out and examined minutely— 
many fmal! articles appeared no more. The piftols were referved to be taken by the 
Sultan, (after a violent but fruitlefs altercation,) at the valuation matle by his own 
fervants; and my telefcopes, books, of which th (7 knew not the ufi;, wearing apparel, 
w'ere gracioufly left me. 

The valuation was to be made the following day, which was done quite againft my 
confont, and in contempt of my warmeft rcmonftranccs. Some part of the articles 
were ftaied at their full value, and others far below it. The whole was efiimated at 
thirty-eight head of flaves, being at the market price worth about eighty, exclufively 
of a prefent of value for the Sultan. A pair of double-barrelled piftols, filver-mounted, 
which had coft twenty guineas in London, were valued at one Have, which is com¬ 
monly purchafable, by thofewho are experienced in that traffic, for the value of fifteen 
piailrcs in Egyptian commodities. On this 1 exclaimed, that if they meant to plunder. 
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and baijtam and fale wore not conducted in this country by confent of the parties, but 
by forc«^ it would be better ro Jake the whole fjraiis. No anfwcr was made, but the 
dav following two camels were bnjuglu me as a prclcnr. , 

The violent manner in which my proi)crty had been feized, and the general ill treat- 
?nt I had received, much augmented the chTorder, al!cady Jievere. 1 had now been 
filtcen davs in the tent, expofed to great variavons of temperature, it being at the 
dof- of the rainy feafon, atid fo entirdy difregarded, that though tormented with 
thiril, 1 could rarely obtain water to drink. 1 judgoiithat tire onlj means of rcftoration 
which remained were, to return to Cobbe, and avail myfelf of the fhdter of a clay 
hoid'e, and that privacy and quiet, the want of which I had fo fenhbly felt. Bemg in 
ootTcfllon of the greater part of my property, and having left me only fo much as 
would fupply the wants ul ;; few monihs, the melek did not iceni very anxious about 
my (lay. I hired two Arabs, and with the camels that had been giyen me, and 
♦lie Jiroperty that remained, mail.,- my way on the third day to the place whence 

^ * hi^the intervals of mv liiiiefs, 1 vifited the chief perfons of the place; and as the 
t-ve- o'*' the peo]d.e lx came habituated to me, I hmiid ray fituatiou growing fomewhat 
nr>re tolerabie. Idle, us 1 certainly was, during this winter, with refpea to the 
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immediate objech; of tuv voyage, 1 grew of courle more familiar with the manners and 
nart^-idar dial; a ('f the country : lor the Arabic, which is fpoken here, ditiers mate- 
liallv from the vernacuiar idiv-in oi I'gypt. I feldoin, indeed, joined in the parties 
wiierc merifuis’' wis^ iMiroducetl, iiccaiilc it was important not to hazard becoming 
conc''rned in the lif.rs- uhidi a--e ili-- irequeiu oonfequenc.e ofnheir inebriation. But 
IWusoheii ri'verted b -' the mode ui t. ''ndiiauig a bat gain, which f imetimes Lifts for 
itveral hr-itrs ; and. 1 Ufientxi, perhap-^ not whtilly without iuftrudion, to their legal 
'1 ihe (^'oi diil unions mx right, which are the confequcncc of often fub- 
e arliiirat;-..!.- I could Imlic at the quibbling dillindions, by which the 
Tuceties or oMtmat oi'.lervance are fettled j but 1 had generally realbn to be fatisfied 

with their theory v.t , r 1 , c i r j 

It is uiiial for tlu' graver tium, dunrtg the heat of the day, to fit and convcrle under 

^ flu'fi errefed for the rmpofe. When eonvaic IWnt, I feldom failed to be of this 


ar'~umcr.l.', aiu 

o , . 

mirting deputes 



following (' 1704 '' in recovered my Itrength, 1 

determined fo go and refide tor a time near tiie cv.dfmi, as well to have an opportunity 
qj Pjjj loi" j'odrols of what 1 hau already iittteied, as to leizc any moment that 

mielt^ offer of pn fling my reqiteft for permiliion to advance. On leaving the houfe 
wfoch I had inhabited at Cobbe, a dlfpute had arik n with the tnvner of it, who wanted 
me ro fign a declaration that Tiothing had been loft, during my relidcnce in his houfe. 
This which was dlredly the reverfe of the truth, 1 refufed to do; and in confequence 
he called an afl'embly of Fukkara or facred judges. The refult, after much conteft; 
forved to flereen him from the refponfibility legally attached to his conduff, without 
averting the charge, and determined me never to return to his roof. 

On my arrival at El r*. flier, my good friend the Meick Mifellim being employed 
by his maftcr in the fouth, I went under the proteftion of the Melek Ibrahim, one of 

* A fermenteJ liquor, called bfiza or meriDi. 

the 
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the oldefl: perfons in authority there, and lodged myfelf (as all ftrangers arc obliged 
to lodge in the inclofurc of fome t)f the natives) in the lioufc of a man named Mufa, 
now only an incon/iderab'e nliiccr, though one of the foiis of Sultan IJokar. '1 his 
Mufa was one of the moll upright and difintcrelled men I have known in that country, 
and indeed among the Mfihammcdans of any country. Calm and dignilietl in his de¬ 
meanor, though poor and dclUiute of power, hp never infultcd, iltough his religion 
taught him to hate. No motive could have<been ftrong enough to induce him to eat 
our of the fame plate witlva CaJlre, but he was puntlilioufly obl'ervaTU of the rights of 
hofpxtaliiy which that religion alio dl«ated, and daily provided me with a portion ol 
food from his kitchen. “He often faid that, as it was a precept of my faith to hate the 
Prophet, he was bound to encourage the fainv fonliment towards me j but tixat he was 
neither obliged to injure me, nor c:xcufed in doing fo. 

'I’hc Melek ibre.him Is a man of about fixty years of age, tall but nf)t athletic, and 
charadcrifed by rite roughnefs rather than the exprcflion of his features. He has no 
beard, and the little hair w’hich remains either on his head or iiici- is grey. His 
manners and even the motions of his body are ungraceful, and witimut the eafe of 
fuperior rank, or the inajelty of fuperior iritelled. Yet his uiideriiaiidm:; I'eerns clear 
and comprehcnfivc, and his fagacity not unworthy the llatkm afligned him—one of 
the firft in the empire. lie is indeed a bigot in matters of faitit, t)u! in all that con¬ 
cerns not tlio prevailing fuperilition, his judgment is cot>l, and little liable to error. 
He once held the reputation of integrity above the reft of his order, his prelent 
riches render this claracter ambiguous. Generofity, however, holds no place among his 
virtues, 'liie unilorm•tenor of his life is governed by mean avaiicc; and jhough the 
moft: opulent man in the empire, except the Sultan, lb little iloes he polleis of Arabian 
hofpitality, that the man uled to bt; regarded as unhappy who went lujxperlefs to his 
evening councils, lie had never yet fecn a I'Yafak, and regariled me n-early as the 
Britilh or hreiich commoiralty view the dwarftfti Goitres of the Alps. I could colled 
from his couverlaiion liiat he looket! on I'.uropeun--. a:- a fmali tribe, cut olf by the 
fingularity of colour and features, aiul ilill more by their impiety, from the reft of 
mankind. 

When I entered the court wlierc he w^as fitting, he bad me welcome, and received 
with complacency a'jjrefcnt which, in contpliauce with cuftoin, I brought on theocca- 
fion. He even thanked me for it; but expreffod ftrong furprile at my journey to Dar- 
Pur. I complained of the injuries done me, and he aifured me of redrefs lot the paft, 
and proteclion for the future: at the fame time it was clear that lie eiteemod the pre- 
fent a tribute, and conceived that pcrlonal fafety was more than 1 could reafonably 
exped. His conduck afterwards was a further proof of his ft'niimcnts; for though 1 
remained at I’.l Faflier three entire months, I faw him only when 1 forced tnyfelf on 
his notice, and experienced no return of civility, much lei’s any compcnliitlon for wdiat 
I had already fuflhred. ' 

During this time 1 was folidtous to attend regularly the levees of the Sultan, which 
are from fix in- the morning till ten ; but could very rarely obtain admittance, and 
when I did had no opportunity of fpeaking. Whether the general prejudice againit me, 
or the machinations of my enemies, produced this poinietl difregard, which, as was 
faid, a ftranger fcarcely ever experienced before, circumftances afforded no fuflidcnt 
ground to decide. I fufpeded the former ; but probably both had their fharc. 

Oii returning to my temporary habitation, a fhed, as was ufual with me on the fun’s 
approach to the meridian, fatigued with heat, opprefled with thirft, and not without 
inclination for food, my npalt was commonly a kind of bread gently acid, moiftem d 

with 
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with water. I grew acquainted with a few of the people who attend the court, as well 
as with many ftrangers who werp fuitors there. Their converfation fometimes amufed 
me, but more ofteii'J found their continued and unmeanmg queftions haraffing and 
importunate, and their remarks cither ald'urd or oflenftve. The tsedium of folitude, 
unfurniflied with the mians to render it agreeable, wSs however removed. 1 occa- 
fionally frequented the markets, which are hCually held from four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon till funfet: but my pcrlVm being tlforc ftill ftrange, the crowd that affembled 
inclined me to a precipitate retreat. ^ , 

I’hc I'urians here feerned unacquainted with thefports of the field, i occafionally 
went out with a gun after the commencement ol‘ the rainy feafon, when the taco of the 
country became green j but iinle offered Itfelf worthy attention, either in the animal or 
vegetable kingdoms. During the early part of the fummer the earth had been 
paWhed, and deftituie of all vogotation. 



hat ilis: ov>iitf' ci-tiu;.il.ive patfeJ at the moment and fawner, liie pulnictty or the 
d.ice precluded ;;:n vww o! firdn’r hiiniliari!). but the tuniu'lt which iucceeded ap- 
.xared ?■> mark the nmf! of eriines, aitd to threaten the nudf <*x-'mpl:iry ven- 

varica. t lie man threw l)i-Murban (\n the earih. and tr:claimed, “ Ye believers In 


'ierr 


me! Ve iaiinlul, av'ngo me!” with Mi!r-r i'mii'nr expreflions. 


Jjiiltun.—The flavcs cf the houfe ufed frequently to collect round me, as if to examine 
a Itrange obit ;!. I ioked occalionally wiili them, without any other view than that of 
momeiitarv *jvi One dav as 1 was reatling iji the hut, one of them, a girl about 

fifteen, came i -: ;i.'do'r of it, when, from a win[ii of the moment, I feized the cloth 
that wa .. roued ]i, r waid/w ifich drojjpcd and it ft her Jiaked. Chance lo determined 
that ilis: ouiitr oi'tiui. iftve patfeJ at the moment ;n;d law her. The publicity of the 

I • j * *■ ‘‘ _‘ _—.l-’-T- i’ 

pl.ic:!.' prcc--’D .K’a 
pet 

P"' 

the Prtrph'.-.. , 

“ A Caiicv- li.e tlie property of a i);. fcendaiu of TvTehamimcd (meaning hiin- 

Iclf, wbicii w,’.- ultcib. hille.) When a iimriber of pciiple \..\s ci.llccled around him, 
111 - related the htppofed injury he had rcct.ived in tlic (frongtrfl: terms, and ('xhorted 
them lo tatst. w;eir anus atid I'acrifice lite C!< Me had charged a carb-ne, and- 

aftected to come forw.irJ to execute his threat-', uivu feme one of rue company who 
had advancetl fartheit, and faw me, called out 10 the rell that 1 was armed, and pre¬ 
pared to refift. 

It was then a ^rcc.-d among the affi-mbly that fome meilmd <T pimiftuitent might lx; 
found that proinifod more f citrify and pr'-hr to the co.m;)Liinaiit, mu! would be more 
formidable to the 'miity. 'i he* maii wliom 1 have :dready mentioned as my broker 
was to rake the flave, as if flic hud rcallv bcin viofued. mid agreed to jxiy wltatever 
her mailer ihouid charge as the price. Die iao r Irid the inodelly to a(k ten liead of 
iiaves. He was then to make his demand on me f -r iiic value of ten Haves, and if 1 
carried the matter iaeidre the cadi, which lie iuppoi'.d I JiionkT hardly venture to do, 
he had fubonied witnelfes to i-frovethai 1 liadrcceivttd of iiim property to th-at amount. 

On my removal from Cobbe to El J.'aiher, I had ca.uled my f: nail’remaining pro¬ 
perty, among which were few articles of value, but many of much ufe to* me, to be 
lodged in the houfe of rioilein (the owner of the fiave) and his companion. On my 

• By the law of the Proplu-, any illicit conncdlinii with the female flave of another makes tW perfon 
guilty rerponfiljlc for In-r value to tlic owiitr. Thus the perfonal ii-juiy is expiated. The public ofTcncc 
of -/.ipna, whoirdoin, incurs a puuiftimciit varying according to the cliarat'ler and circumltanccs ol the 
offender; but the puiltivc tclUmony oi tour wituefles >s ucceilary to eflablifh this fad. 

return 
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return thither, which happened within a few days after the accident, I claimed it: 
they refifted, as they alleged, at the fuit of my broker, and would not deliver it till 
the value of ten Haves fhould be paid to him. I had from the firft conlidercd their 
condud as fo violent, that if it reached the ears of the government, the claim muft un- 
quefUonably be abandoned; ftnd indeed my adverlarles had only relied their expedl- 
ations on the timidity which they ha,d been acciltomcd to obferve in Chriftians ol the 
country', whofe accufation and condemnatioi2 arc in fafl ihe fame. I had not negle£led 
to give the tranfaftion all the notoriety I could, without having recourfc to public 
authority, and thofe to whom I had applied were decidedly in my favour. I therefore 
now went to ray adverfarics, Ilolfein and his etmipanion, and in their prcfcncc olTered 
to Ali Hamad a promiflbry note for the value'of ten Haves, at the market price on my 
arrival in Kahira. It was refufed; and my cheft, in which were foine German dollars 
and other articles, was Hill detained by them ; the reft was given up. 

In the mean time much had been laid on the fubjcct, both among the natives and 
foreigners; and the flagrant injufticc 1 was likely to lufier forcibly ftruck all that were 
not in a ftate to profit by it, but none more than the Egyptian merchants: they were 
indignant to fee that lo enormous a penalty Ihould be forfeited to thofe who had no 
. claim but cH’rontery to demand it; and that they had no ftiarc, and were too numerous 
to expect to be all rewa’-ded for connivance j accordingly fome of them were diligent 
in carrying the news to the monarch. 

It is not to be imagined that he would have moved in the bufinrfs, f rom any love of 
juftice, or commifleration with the fuftcrings of a perfon to wfi^'m himlclf had Hicwn 
fuch pointed difregard,- not to fay manifeft injufticc. But he was told thataiic Franks 
enjoyed great favour with the Senjiaks, and that whatever one of their number fuffered 
in Fur, might be retaliated on the jelabs on their arrival at Kahira, with very little 
eftbrt, by getting their properly there feized by the niagiftratc, cither as an indemni¬ 
fication for what fliould have been loft, or a fccurity for what might happen. Add to 
this, he thought his own dignity compromifed, Hrould a foreigner thus be permitted to 
vindicate himfelf by force in his country. 1 had indeed been told that the Sultan wds 
appriled of the tranfaflion pnwioufly to my departure from ]’,1 Faflier, and that he in¬ 
tended to grant me redrefs; but after waiting about fifteen days without hearing any 
thing farther of his intentions, w'eary offuffering, I determined to return. I had been 
there but a fhort time W'hcn a fulganaw’y (meffenger) arrived exprefs from the court, 
with orders for me to repair to £! Fafher immediately. I’he objeft of themeflage was 
kept in profound fecrecy, nor could 1 difeover whether it portended good or evil. 1 
left Cobbe the fame evening, and arrived at the end of my journey the following day 
about noon. ‘ 

I repaired as before to the Melek Ibrahim, who on the following day introduced 
me at the public-audience. The Sultan, as he retired to the palace after it was over, 
ordered all the parties to appear. Being come within the inner court, he flopped the 
white mule on which he was mounted, and began a Hiort'harangue, addreffing himfelf 
to Iloffein and Ali Hamad, my fervant, in w'hich he cenfured, in a rapid and energetic 
ftyle, their tondutl towards me. “ One,” faid he, turning to Ali, “ calls himfelf 
wakil of the Frank; if he were a Sherif and a Muflim, as he pretends, he would know 
that the law of the Prophet permits not a Muflim to be wakil to a CaftVe : another calls 
bimlelf his friend ; but both arc agreed in robbing him of his property, and ufurping 
the authority of the laws. Henceforth I am his wakil, and will proted him.” He 
.tlien ordered all the parlies to repair to the houfe of Mufa Wullad Jelfun, melek of the 

8 jelabs. 
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iohb5; imdei* whofe appropriate jurifdiftion are all foreign merch.ints. Hei*c it may 
not be; improper to relate hrie% how I had been before received by the Sultan. 

On my firft audit’nce 1 was too ill to make much obfervation: I was feated at a diflance 
from him ; the vifit was fliqrt, and I had no opportunity of opening a converfation. 
flc was placed on his feat (curjt) at the, door of his teiA. Some perfon had mentioned 
to him my watch, and a copy of Eepenius’s Qrammar, w'hich I had with me. He 
alked to fee both ; but after calling his 1708 on each he returned them. The prefent 
I had brought was lliewn him, for which he thanked, me, alid rofe to retire. 

During the following fumraer, the firft time I* got admiffion to him, he was holding 
a diwau in the outer court. He was then mounted on a white mule, clothed with a 
fcarlet btnifh, and had on his head a while turban ; which, however, together with part 
of ills face, was covered with a thick muflin. On his feet were yellow boots, and the 
i'iUlJk* on. which he was feated was of crimfon velvet, without any ornapient of gold 
or filver. His fword, which was broad and ftraight, and adorned with a hilt of mafly 
gold, was held horizontally in his right hand. A fmall canopy of muflin was fupported 
over his head. Amid the aoife and hurry of above a ihoufand perfons who were there 
uflTembkd, I was unable to make myfelf heard, which the nature of my fituation 
obliged me to attempt, though not exaftly conformable to the etiquette of the court, 
that, aimofi to the excliifion of ftrangers, had appropriated the diwan. to the troops, 
the Arabs, and (aher.s cotmecled with the government. 

On .'mother occafion 1 contrived to gain admittance to the interior court by a bribe. 
'I'he Sultan was hearing a caule of a private nature;, the proceedings on which were 
only in the Furiau language. H' was feakiJ on a kind of chair, which 

was covered with a 'i urkey carpet, and wore a rcdYiik turban; his face was then un¬ 
covered : the imperial Iword was pl.-Jced acrofs his knees, and his hands were engaged 
with a chaplet, ol red coral. Being neat' him I fixed my eyi;son him. in order to have 
a perk-cf idt:a of his countenance, which, being Ihort-lighteJ, and not thinking it very 
decent to ufe a glafs in his prelence, 1 had hitherto fcarccly found an opportunity of 
actpii-lng. He fcc-mcd evidently difeoinpofed at ruy having obferved him thus, and 
the moment the caufe w:us at an end he retired very abruptly. Some perfons to whom 
I afterwards remarked the circurnftance, feerned to think that his attendants had taught 
.him to fear the magic of the Franks, to the operation of which their habit of taking . 
likeneffes is imaginod by fotm; of ibi- DrieittalvS to conduce. He is a man rather under 
the middle fize, of a complexion 'aduft or dry, with eyes full of fire, and features 
abounding in expreflion. Ilis beard is fliort but full, and his countenance, though 
perfectly black, materially diiTeriug from tfie tiegro; though fifty or fifty-five years of 
age, ho pofieffes much alcrtnels and luHiviiy. 

At another of my vifits 1 found him in tin; interior court, ftandlng, with a king ftaff 
tipped with filver in his right hand, on which lie, loaned, and the*fwort» in his left. 
He then had chofen to adorn his head with the lokls c>f,a rcd'filk turban, compofed of 
the fame material as the weftem Arabs ufe for a cindure. The mclck Ibrahim pre- 
fented him, in my name, with a fmall piece of filk and cotton, of tife manufadure of 
Damafeus. He returned anfwer, Barak uUafi! — May the blefling of God be on 
him ! — a phrafe in general ufe on receiving any favour, andinftanlly retired, without 
giving me time to urgf therequeft of which I intended the ofl'ering fhould be ihe pre- 
curfor. It is expeclcd call perfons that, on coming to El Fafher, they fhould bring 
with them a prelcnt of greater or lefs value, according to the nature of the bufmefs in 
hand. It is no lefs ufual before leaving the royal refidence, to afle permifliott of the 
Sultan for that purpofe. "With this latter form, which was to me unpleafant, I fome- 
, VOL. XV, R timea 
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times complied, but more frequently omitted it: but o;\ this occafioti, having been long 
.refident there, I thought fit to make a lafl. effort to promote my defign. ‘ The day 
preceding that which I had fixed for my return happened to be a grdat pubh'c audience: 
I found the monarch feated,dnhis throne under a,lofty canopy, compofed not 

of one material, but of various iluffs of Syrian,and even of Indian fabric, hung loofely 
on a light frame of wood, no two pieces of the fame pattern. The place he fat in was 
fpread with fmall Turkey carpets. The meltks were fcated at fouie diftance on the 
right and left, and behind them a,line of guards, with caps, ornamented in front with 
a fmall piece of copper and a black iofirich feather. Each bore a fpear in his hand, 
and a target of the hide of the hippopotamus on the oppofite arm. Their drels con- 
filled only of a cotton fliirt of the manufaduri* of the country. Behind the throni? 
were fourteen or fifteen eunuchs, clothed indeed fplendidly in habiliments of cloth or 
filk, but clumfily adjufted, without any regard to fize or colour. The fpace in front 
was filled with fuitors and fpedators, to the number of more than fifteen hundred. A 
kind of hired encomiaft flood on the monarch’s left hand, crying out, a pkin gorge, 
during the whole ceremony, “ See the buffaloe the offspring of a buffaloe, 

a bull of bulls, the elephant of fuperior ftrength, the powerful Sultan Abd-cl-rach- 
man-eUraOud I May God prolong thy life ! — O Mailer — May God aflift thee, and 
render thee vidorious!” 

From this audience, as from thofe which had preceded it,, I was obliged to retire 
as 1 had come, without effedling any purpofe. I was told there were o'xafions when 
the Sultan wears a kind of crown, as is common with other Afyxan uionarchs; but 
of this practice I had no opportunity tc bear tcllimony. When he appeared m public, 
a number of troops armed with light fpears ufually attended him, and feveral of his 
Haves were employed to bear a kind of umbrella over his hoad, which concealed his 
face from the multitude. When he paffes, all the fpeclators are obliged to appear 
barefooted, and commonly to kneel—his fubjeds bow to the earth, but this com¬ 
pliance is not expeded from foreigners. Even the meleks, when they approach the 
throne, creep on their hands and knees, which gave occafion to an Egyptian to 
remark, that the jarca* in Fur was a melek, and the mclek a jarea—alluding to 
the fervile behaviour of the minifters, and the publicity of women in the domellic 
offices of the palace. 

The Sultan Abd-el-rachman, foon after he became poffeffed of fovereign authority, 
with the oilenfible motive of teftifying his attachment to the religion of the i*rophet, 
but more perhaps with a view of obtaining greater weight among his fubjeds, by fome 
mark of the confideration of the firll of Mohammedan princes, thought proper to fend 
a prefent to Conftantinople. It confided of three of the choicefl eunuchs, and three 
of the moft beautiful female Haves that could be procured. 'I'he Othman Emperor, 
when they were prefented, had, it is laid, never heard of the Sultan of Dar-Ffir, 
but he returned an highly-ornjmiented fabre, a rich peliffe, and a ring fet with a Angle 
diamond of no inconfiderable value. 

* A female Have. 
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CHAP. \\.~--ReJidance with tBe Melek Mufa — DiJ/imuhi m of the Aredts-^lncidenU 
—Return to Cobbe—Endeavours to proceed farther into Afrka‘^ldeceJJity of exer^ 
cifin^ Medicine — FeJlival-^PuniJhment of Confpiratbrs—Art of the Sultan — Atro¬ 
cious Conduct of my Kahirine Servant — At length find an Opportunity of Departure, 
after a conjlraincd Rcfidence in Dar-Fir of nearly Three Tears. 

MY reception with Mufa Wullad J<j)fun was very difFer'fent frpm that which I had 
experienced in the houfe of Mifellim, or Ibrahifw. All the principal people fainted 
mo, and fought my converfation. 'I'he^melek, by thofe who knew him, was efteemed 
a man of confummate diflimulation, ami boundlefs ambition; quick of apprehenfion, 
d(rcifive, and energetic. I found him cafy and dignified in his manner; and, by his 
comniunication with for(?igncrs perhaps, more polimed, and better informed, than the 
reft of his order. His behaviour toward inyfelf was complacent; and he affefted to 
feck opportunities of hearing my feniiraents on fuch fubjefts as occurred. During 
three days we were generally feated with him, and partook of his table, which was 
remarkable for the abundant fupply, if not for the delicacy of the food. On thefe 
occalions 1 was indeed frequently harafled with queftions, the fimplicity of which dif- 
gullcd me, and was oven in fonic infianccs indirectly reviled for :ny fuppofi’d aitach- 
nicni to a fcCl, wiiofo j^enets among Mohammedans are thought abfurd aud even im¬ 
pious. Hov'ever, when they were led to imagine that the favour of the Sultan was 
beginning to brigl.'eii my profpeds, their difpofition on that head appeared much 
more eafy and tolerant. But i wr -. alio frequently iinprcffftd with the clear intelli¬ 
gence, aud penetrating I'agacity, with which the ePaims of the refpedive fuitors were 
inveftigated, and the equity and firr nefs with which they were terminated by this 
t)fficer. Oftener than once even, during my fhort abode with him, the beft con- 
llruCtcd plans to difguife the truths and elude the purpofes of juftice, were laid open, 
and rendered abortive; for it is remarkable with how much artifice the Arabs, how- 
' ever ignorant in other refpccls, defend thcmfelves, whether right or wrong, as long 
as they have any profit to hope, or lofs to dread. So clear is their difeemment, fo 
retentive their memory, and fo firm their refoliv^iu on rhefe occafions, that no w'ord, 
no look, not even an involuntary movetnent, efeupes ihem, which can in the fmallefl 
degree betray their caufe; and the longeft crofs-exaniination, or queftions put at the 
greateft diftance of time, will bring to liglit no fact unfavourable to the intereft which 
they are to defend. » 

In obedience to the Sultan’s command, T gave in an exact ftatemem of the property 
I had loft, and fubftantiated the proof by the llrcngeft circumftantial evidence. 
With regard to the flavc, the moft complete redrelH was accorded me. The charge 
brought againft nie was judged abfolutely futile, and fhe was reftored to her mafter j 
while he, on the other hand, was compelled to give up the theft, &c. which had been 
violently withheld. The plunder which had fallen into the hands of my fervant and 
his accomplice was not fo cafily reftored. The inciek, tired of'gratuitous juftice, 
began to think that a lucrative compofition W'as more eligible. The o’fFenders, who 
had been obftinate in the firft inftimcc, feeing how the caufe relative to the jarea 
(fenwle flave) had b«en decided, thought proper to offer to the melek marks of their 
gratitude for the lenity rhey expedted from him; and the Sultan was unwilling to 
imagine that the fufierings of a Caffre could lull heavy on himfelf at the day of final 
retribution. In faft, his difguft at the complaints continually preferred, and jealoufy 
and refentment againit fome of the Egyptians, who in this and other inftances appeared 

» a to 
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to have uforped his authority, certainly influenced him in the firft part of the proceed¬ 
ings, rather than any love of juftice. r 

At length the melek, who in reality was fupreme arbiter of th^ contefl, contented 
himfelf with giving me in intrh|ftc value about four head jof fiaves, inftcad of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, which at firft he had unequivocally declared due to me, and pro- 
mifed I jfhould receive. And thus th*t matter was terminated. 

1 a i'oeond time retired to Cobbe, with littllj expe£lalion of ever leaving the country. 
Of the property whiqh the'King’s agents had qn my arrival purchafed, no part of the 
price had yet been difeharged. 1 had been infulted with the mockery of juftice, yet 
obliged to thank ray oppreffors for the compt^ation with their corruption and malig¬ 
nity alone had rendered incomplete. 

1 had not index'd omitted to renew to the mclek Mufa, the yequeft which had been 
previoufiy made to Mifellira and Ibrahim. I explained to him in the manner leeft 
exceptionable, my intention in coming thither, completely did away all the fufpicions, 
which my enemies had at firft been afliduous to excite, and too fuccofsful in eltablifii- 
ing; and concluded with defirmg permiflion to go to Sennaar, or to accompany the 
firft i'elateat (an armed expedition for the purpofc of acquiring flaves) to the fouih or 
foulh-weft; or finally to have a fafe-conduft, and one of the Sultan’s fiaves acknow¬ 
ledged as fuch, to accompany me to Bergoo, (the firft Mohammedan kingdom to the 
weft). By the firft route 1 hoped to have reached Abyflinia; or, if that had been 
imprafticable, to have gone through Nubia to Egypt, or by Suakem to.♦he Red Sea, 
and thence to Mocha or Jidda. By the fecond I was alnioft certain of fettling feme 
important points rclative'to the White River, poflfibly of tracing it to its fourte. And 
by the third, cither of palling diredly weft, and tracing the courfe of the Niger, or 
of penetrating through Bornou and Fezzan to Tri|)oli. 

To the firft propol'al, he anfwered in a manner which gave me no reafon to doubt 
his fmcerity, that the road to Sennaar was at prel'ent impallable, the Sultan being as 
yet mafter of but one half of K(.)rdofan ; that the natives of all that part of it wliich 
remained unfubdued, were his implacable foes, and would infallibly deftroy any perfon 
who came from Dar-Fur j that he thought, however, if I waited another year, that 
route might poflibly be more fccure; and in cafe it Ihould be fo, that he would ufe 
all his efforts to obtain the Sultan’s permiflion for ray departure. Of the Selatea he 
faid, that I flioukl only encounter certain death by attempting it, as betiyeen the 
jealoufy of thofe who accompanied me, and the aflual hoftility of the country attacked, 
there would be no hope of efcaping. I hinted that the Sultan might give me a few 
attendants, whom I was very ready to pay, and an order to enable me to pals unmolefted, 
%s his phyfician in foarch of herbs. He replied that he would propofo fuch a meafure, 
but did not expefk it would receive the Sultan’s approbation, whom he reprefented as 
very adverfe to llrangcrs, and ftill fufpicious of me individually, in confequence of the 
reports that had been fpread on^my arrival. ‘To the third propofal, he anl’wcred, that 
he had no hope of my fucceeding; and if I fhould attempt it, would by no means be 
anfwerable for what miglit happen, fince the utmoft diftrull fubfifted between the 
monarchs of Fur and Bergoo, and the moft implacable enmity to Chriftians in the latter 
country. He concluded with ftrongly recommending it to me to feize the firft oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to Egypt; but affured me, that if he coul(J- accompHlh either of 
the ineafures 4|||fo much wilhod, ho \wnild not fail to inform me, and afford me the 
necellary aid. j left matters thus when I retired to Cobbe, dejected, and little expect¬ 
ing to realize even my ieaft liingiiiae hopes. Not more than fix weeks after this con- 
verfation had taken place, i was lint for in haftc to attend the melek, who was con¬ 
fined 
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fined by an old diforder in his lungs. I found him yet fenfible, but his eyes were 
fixed) and the rxtrtyaities incapable of motion. In five hours afterwards he expired. 
. Thus were blafted my returning hopes of fwccefs j for po mediator now remained 
between myfelf and the monarch, and no longer there near the court a man, 
even of feeming liberality and good fenfe, to whom ro” projeflts might fafely be 
opened. ^ • 

The tranfaclions I had been engaged in, and my ficquent appearance in public, had 
given me a degree of notoriety, which Lfhunncd rather than fought. Having learned 
by accident that I was in poffeflion of a few medicines, which indeed w^c rather 
ftudioufly concealed, al! the town grew jndifpofed, and fought for remedies. Under 
varit/us pretences, I as often as pofliblc declined adminiftering any j but one or two of 
the fick having ccovcri-ij, fpread the news of their fuppofed cure, with fuch additions 
as they thought proper. It (hen became nccclTary for me to attend at El Fafher, 
whither 1 was feat for leverai occafions, in the courfc of thefubfequmt year. Soon 
after Mula’s death, a tnotVenger arrived requiring my prefence, but, as is ufual with 
them, vvirhout fpecifving the oljjed. Judging it tnight poflibly be fomething favour¬ 
able to my inti roll::, .1 ui'ed :ill [x'fliblc difpatch. On iny arrival I was dirccteS to attend 
the faqui I'oradgr. ilie principal imam, w'ho was ill of a fiftula. It, appeared that 
palliatives could all.'u tio reiii.-f, and 1 declined the refponfibiiity attached to more 
violent ivmedit s. O;. I'iis occufion however the Sultan bad feon me, and addrcITed me 
peribnaliy, te'lir.g v.i< that he ftould give orders for the payment of what was due to 
me, anil that he !!■!.)..' I ceiifulc stty inclination in all things. I began to prefsniy requeft 
for permiflion to trav, ]; but to this he turned a deaf ear, and foon left the place of 
audience. Ano;)..; ttme 1 was called to a melek, a man of advanced age, who had 
been blind fd'one oye ior nine years,.but was much difpleafed at being told hisdiforder 
was incurable. Many inllancvs of the fame kind occurred. 

'I'he fame winter I was font for by Mifcllim, to receive a part of what was due to 
me. lie was at Gidid, a town about forty miles from Cobbe. I was not long 
detained, having been permitted to return in a few hours after my arrival. But the 
payment was made in oxen, a commodity to me of very little value. They however 
afforded mo I’ubfiftencc for forae months, VilwJx otherwife probably I fhould have 
.wanted. 

The firft week of the month Rahia-cl-achir, this year, was diftinguifhed by a 
feftival which J conceive peculiar to this country —-the Gcled-el-Nahas, the leathering 
of the kettle-drum. It lulls eight or ten days fur.ci lllveiy ; during which time the melek^ 
and great meti offer to the monarch confiderabl. jvreieuts. I have known the melek 
of jelabs take with him in his viiit of congratulation preients of various kinds, worth 
fixty head of flavc\s. Almoft all, except abfolute mendicants, are obliged to come 
forward with foine ofibriug proportioned to their rank. In recompense of this involun¬ 
tary generofity on the part of the people, a kindnefs alatoff as involuntary, but fome- 
what clieapcr, is exhibited on the part of the Sultan — his kitchen during the time is 
devoted to tlic public ff-rvice. But as too great a number of aniuials .is frequently 
ilaughterecl on the firft day, the meat often remains to be devoured in a corrupt ftate; 
which gave occafion to fome one to remark, that the feflivals of Fftr refembled thofe 
of the Jeopard*. Tie celebrity is alfo marked by a review of the troops. But as 

•• It is not ufual with Mohammedans to cat meat ?n fneh a ftate- It is reported ih Soudan, I know 
not how truly, that the leopard after be has feized iits ptey, leaves it till it become putrid before he cats 
of it. 


their 
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their equeftriaa exercifes are no more than a clurafy imitation of thofe of the Matnltiks, 
•a more particular dcfcription of them would afford nothing new. pi’hey ferve however 
to charafterife the mode of, warfare, where victory is always the efled of perfonal 
exertion. I’he monarch and hif chief officers have fine horfes of Dongola, which they 
mount without (kill, carrying in one hand five or fix javelins, in the ufe of w'hich they 
are adequately expert. * ^ 

During the fiimmer of 1794 , five men, who had exercifed confiderable authority in 
fome of the provincea, were brought to El Fafficr as prifoners. It was faid that they 
had been deteded in treafonable coih-efpondence with the hoftile leader (Hafliem) in 
Kordofan. They did not undergo any form of trial, but as the Sultan chofe to give 
credit to the depofitions that w'ore made againft them, his command ill'ued for their 
execution. I'hrecof them were very young men, the youngyll not appearing to be 
more than feventeen years of age. Two of them were eunuchs. A little after noon 
they were brought,chained and fettered, into the market-place before one of the cntrancevS 
of the palace, efcorted by a few of the royal flaves, armed with fpears. Several of the 
meleks, by the monarch’s exprefs order, were prefent, to witnefs, as he termed it, 
what they%iight expefl: to fufter if they failed in tlicir fidelity. 'Fhe executioner 
allowed them time only to utter fome (hort prayer, when he plunged the knife in the 
neck of the oldeft of them, exaftly in the fame manner as they kill a llieep. 'I'he 
operation too is marked by the fame term (ldhchba!j). He fell and ftrugglcd for fome 
time: the reft fuffered in their turn. The three laft were much agitoted, and the 
youngeft wept. The two firft had borne their fate with bccovdng firmnefs. The 
crowd that had aflembled, had fcarcely fatiated itfelf w'ith the fpeclacle of their 
convulfive motions while proftrate in the duft, when the flaves of the executioner 
coolly brought a final 1 block of wood, and began, mangling their feet with an axe. I 
was furprifed at this among Mohammedans, whofe decency in all that concerns the 
dead is generally worthy of applaufe. Nor did it dirainifh my aftonifliment, that having 
at length cut off their feet, they took away the fetters which had been worn by the 
criminals, in themfelves of very' inconfiderable value, and left the bodies where they 
were. Private humanity, and not public order, afterwards afforded them fepulture. 

It happened this year that fome exceffes had been committed by perfons in a flate of 
inebriation, and the Sultan having had cognizance of the fa£t, could find a remedy 
only in force. He ordered fearch to be made in all houfes throughout the ctjmtry for 
the utenfiis for making merife; directed that thofe who fliould be found in a ftate of 
intoxication fliould be capitally puniftied ; and the women w'ho made it fhould have 
„their heads ihaved, be fined feverely, and expofed to all poffible ignominy. The 
Furians had however been habituated to merife before they had known their monarch, 
or the Iflam. The feverity of the order, therefore, and the numbers trefpaffmg againft 
it, defeated the Siiltan’s purpofe. It was indeed put in execution, and a few miferable 
women fuffered unrelenting topfure, and innumerable earthem jars were indignantly 
ftrewed piecemeal in the paths of the faithful; but the opulent, as is ufiial, efcaped 
with impunity, and fome were bold enough to fay, that the eyes even of the Sultan’s 
women were ftill reddened with the voluptuous beverage, while priefts and roagiftrates 
were bearing the fulminating ediO: from one extremity of the empire to the other. It 
is certain that, fubfequent to this npw law, the minds of the troops were much 
alienated froni||j^ monarch, and it isl&iought that no other caufe than this was to be 
fought. The fiionarch who admits of no licence will never reign in the hearts of the 
foldi^; and he muft give up the hope of their affeSions, who is difpofed to become 
an impartial cenfor of the public morals. 

*5 
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Innumerable reports had been propagated at different times, that the jdabs would 
b e allowed to depar^. But none was well authenticated; nay, as afterwards appeared, 
all were falfe. It is probable they were artfully circulated.by order of the Sultan, with 
a view to cajole the foreign njerchants, who, having ng)w colleded the intended num¬ 
ber offlaves, were at a heavy expenfe»for their daily fuftenance, and of courfe ill 
bore the unexplained delay, while bis own mwchandize was fold at a prodigious 
advance in Egypt. In effed, two fmall* caravans found their way thither, between 
the lime of ray arrival at Fur, and that of my depasture; but they confifted only of 
the Sultan’s property, and that of one or two individuals, whom he particularly 
favoured. For a great quantity of merchandize having accumulated in his hands, he 
was determined to difpoic of it to advantage, before the other merchants Ihould be 
permitted to produce theirs for fale. 

They were therefore rcllrained by the ftrong arm of power, to favour the monarch’s 
pernicious monopoly ; wliile the latter, with Angular effrontery, gave out, that he had 
fjnt to negociate with the beys the reception of the commodities of Soudan, on more 
advantageous terms than they had been before admitted. 

'riic man whom I had brought with me from Kahira as fervant bad availfed hiinfclf 
of the property he had plundered to purchafe feveral flaves. He ftill continued to live 
in an apai'cment within the lame inclofure with myfelf, and I occafionally employed one 
of his liaves tc * prepare my food. 

Me knew t much of me to imagine that 1 fhould lofe any opportunity that might 
oGer of punifhing hi. , and according!) was defirous of anticipating my defign. I had 
received warning of hi.^ views, ami was cautious, Geeping little at night, and going 
always armed; not tliat I much expeded any thing would be attempted by open force, 
tlicugh in effect two men had been .mploycd by him, under promife of a reward, to 
ffrangle me. I'uuling that meafure iuifucce.rsfiU, he obtained fome corrofivcfublimate, 
and put it into a difli that one of the Gaves was dreffing. She was honefl and generous 
enough to inform me of it, or the ichemc would probably have taken effeft, as I had 
certainly then no fufpicion. 'I ho villain on returning, after a few hours, and Anding 
that the poifon had not produced its effect, vented his rage on the Gave, and had nearly 
ftrangled her with a cord, when I interfered, and forced him to leave her. The next 
fcheme was an accufation of debauching his flaves, which after a tedious inveftigation 
before the civil judge, and then the mclek of ielabs, I was able to refute. Other 
attempts, planned with fufficlent art, were made againft my life, which, however, I 
had equal good fortune in ofcaping. 

In the fummer of 1795 , 1 received the fetond payment for the property in the ^ 
Sultan’s hands, which coiilifled of female canrels (naka). 'Fhe fame injuftice operated 
on this occaAon as before. After all the other ci editors of the monarch htiri been 
fatisfied, I was dire.fted to choofe from what remained: two of which, as ufual, were 
allotted as equivalent to a Gave, though of fo inferior a kind, that three would not have 
been fufficient to purchafe one. 

After having received ihefe, I was preparing to return to Cobbe,’ wh.en a meGhge 
came to require my attendance on a Ack perfon. I’he patient was brother of the 
melek of the jclabs. He was in the laft ftage of a peripneumony, and I immediately 
faw the cafe was derp’rAte; but was forced to remain there with the Ack man, 
adminiftering fuch remedies as his Atuation pcrniitted the application of,^ he expired. 
Two guides were font to accompany me home, but coming to a torrent that croffed 
the road, (it was the middle of the harif, or wet feafon,) they were fearful of paGing 

it. 



W tAralmeSLllo devote to tVis patWl afforded me an opportunity of 

temarking the true' beHever’s praaice of ph)'f»r. No mummery, that evci was i ' 
vented by^uman imbecility to bani/h fhe puny fetrs ol mortality, was forgotten fo be 
put in pradice. The dife^fc was lomeiimes cxorcifed as a maiig:iiani fpint, at otners 
deprecated as the juft vifitation ot the Deity : uvo or three thou/and fathas were to be 
uttered, and numbered at the fiune {nomciit on a chaplet; and fentences of the Koran 
were thou written on a board, wiiich aig w'aflicd o/T, the inky water was offered to 
the Tick man to drink, when he was no longer able to open his mouth. But though 


this puerile amdi.-ty prevailed I'o long as the inan remained alive, the moment he was 
dead, all fuifk into undifturbed compofurc, except a few of the women, who ofliciojfly 
difquictcd the living, with vociferations of affecled forrow fur the dead. 

Near the end of the year 1795, a body of troops was muftored and reviewed, who 
w'cre to rej|)lace thofe that had died of the fmall pox in Kordolan, which it was faid 
amounted to more than half the army. The fpoils which had been taken from 
Hafheni, were alfo on this occafion oftentatioufly difpiayetl. They confifted of eighty 
Haves, male and female, but the greater proportion of the latter, many of them were 
very beautiful, nor the Icfs interefting, that though the changi; in their fituation could 
not be very important, their countenance's were marked with dcl'pondenc,v. To thefe 
fucceeded five hundred oxen and two hundred large camels; the vsiiolc pfoceffion con¬ 
cluded with eighty horl'es, and numy articles of lefs value bo|nc by flaveS. Shouts 
rent the air, of “ Long live el Sultan Abd-el-rachmaii el ralhiJ! May God render 
him always vidorious!” 

A fhort time after I caufed a petition to be drawn up, which W'as prefeiitcd by Ali- 
el-Chatjb to tlie Sultan, in which 1 ftated my fitfferings, requefted payment of w^hat 
yet remained due to me, and permiflion ti> proceed on my journey to Kordofan. 
Though the perfon who prefinted it was a man of confiderable weight, no anfwer w'as 
given. I therefore foliow'cd it up by a vifit in perfon, which I had ndblved fhouki be 
my laft. My arrival w'as no fooncr known, than I was direded as .before to attend 
fome fick perfon. This I pofiiively refufed to do j and it was many days before I 
could be admitted at court, for Fowaz, the mclek of Jelabs, was grown tired of his 
office. I therefore accompanied (iith December 1795) the chaiib to the monarch’s 
prefence, and ffiortly ftated what I came to requeft, which the former feconded, though 
not with the zeal that 1 might have wiflied. To my demand of pertniffion to travel 
no anfwer was returned. But the generous and hofpitable monarch, who had received 
from iite the value of about 750 piafters in goods, and notwithftanding that my claim 
was well fupporte‘d, condefeended to give me tw'cnty meagre oxen, in value about 120 
piafters! "1 he flate of my purfe wxtuld not permit me to ref ufe even this mean fupply, 
anti I bade adieu to El Faflier, as I hoped for ever. 

Another accident happened at this time, which awaked my attention to perfonal fe- 
curity. Being retirt^d at night to a fmall diftance from my apartment, a fpear was 
thrown over the fence, grazed my fhoulder, and ftuck in the ground near me. I ran 
to the place whence it came, but law no one, and in vain endeavoured to difeover the 


owner of it. 


Having applied the value of the oxen to preparatives for the journey to Egypt, the 
report of the caravan*s departure growing daily ftronger, I loft no time in joining the 

10 chabtr, 
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iiihabtr who was encamped at Le Haimer, ( 3 d March 179 ^,) a finall village about 
three days' journey north of Cobbe, where was a tolerable lUpply of water, but no 
other requilite for Mving. 

Two nights previoufly to leaving Cobbe I received a lefter, impreffed with the feal 
of Fowas, melck of jelabs, ifnporting that he (Fowas; had obtained from the Sultan 
for me the permiflion I had fo often eameftly foqght, viz. of palling through Kordofan 
to Sennaar, and *hat nothing remained bst to repair to El Falher, and fet out from that 
place. My aftonifliment was great at finding that what had fo'conllantly and contume- 
lioufly been refufed, lliould now be fponT:aneoully.c*!lcrcd. I therefore immediately went 
to fome of the merc!ian;s, i;i whom I had the greatefl: confidence, to inquire tluur opinion. 
Ail of them flrongly difluaded me frofii paying any attention to the mclck's letter, 
hinting at the I’aine time that they undcrflood what it nu ant. 1 acquiefcod, notwith- 
flanding my cairneffc ck fii e of going eaftw'ard ; and it afterwards was [woved to me 
in a way fufficiently clea;-, th.at this letter was the refult of a fcheme concerted betw'een 
the mclek and my fervant Ali, by which it was contrived that I lliould reach the caftem 
confine, and then? pinilh by the? hands of my attendants. 

During my rcfuh'ncc at El Fallier and Cobbe, I had been repeatedly alTured, and 
that from ihoCe perfons who were bell informed, that the Sultan Jievcr meant to permit 
my departure ; and the impcrfVcl: compenfation he had direded for W'hat had been 
brouglit him confirmed that ojiinion. IJut as I kiU‘w much is done among perfons of 
that dei'eriptiou by wlul’pers, I took care to fpread them thickly in his way. To the 
chab'ir I promned an amjilo recomjienco for his alTiliance, and fet btdbre him the con* 
fcqucnces of his appearing in Kahir-: without ino. I alio olJ'ered proofs that I had been 


able to difpatch letters to Egypt, unknown to the g(*vrrnmeni here. The chabir did 
not negled to ui’e his interell with 'he Sultan; and whether the latter was really in» 
timidated by iliefe vain infInuations,^vllerhcr he had begun to hold a more favourable 
opinion ol me, from my having been fu long in the country without attempting any 
thing improper, or whether he was not in reality much more tranquil and indifferent 
on the fubjed than we at that time imagined, 1 cannot oven now with certainty afiirm. 

We aiTived at Le Haimer about a month before Ramadan, and it was not till the 


fixth day of El Hedge, the fccoml nK-nth after 'hat laft, that wc aduaJly commenced 
our journey to Egypt. In the mean time, having pltclied the tent under a great tree, 
where we were Incltered from the rays of the fun, and in tolerable fecurity, I fed on 
polenta (jts-cidf) and water with the camel-drivers. I had coUeded eight camels for 
the journey, but the beft of them was flolen while grazing. Another died, and to 
fupply his place I was obliged to feck one on credit, for my wliole exchangeable pro¬ 
perty at that time amount^ only to about eight piafiers. 

While the caravan w^as affembling, an incident happened which may deferve mention. 
The Muggrebins of Elwah, having paffed by Selime croffed the defers (a route of three 
or four days} to Dohgola, where they carried off goods and captives. Among ihele 
was a Dongolefc girl, of fourteen years of age, who W'*as fold in Upper Egypt, and 
carried to l^hira, where llic was bought by an Arab, who had afterwsrds returned to 
Dar-Fur with his property. The girl being recognized by fome Dongdlefe, of her 
own tribe, refident in Fur, the quelb'on came before the mclek of the diltrid, and was 
referred to the monarch. Her mailer pleaded the purcliafe at a valuable confidera- 
tion ; but it was decided ;hat having been free, Ihc was not a fubjefl of fale, and llie 
was reftored to her friends. 


This pretext of an accufation for purchafing free perfons is often ufed to extort 
money from rich merchants, and an inllance happened, within my knowledge, in which 
VOL. XV. s the 
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the purchafer was condemned, not only to forfeit two females, but to pay a hne ul 
feven flaves for each. Such is the foie attention which the government pay.s to the 
freedom of the fubjed. ^ ^ * 

Our voyage, once c<)mmenc(^d> was continued with little remarkable, except the vio¬ 
lent heat. We returned by the only caravap route, Bir cl malah, I.eghc.i, Selime, 
Shcb, and Elwah. Our provifions w«rc indifferent, and in fmall quantity. The camel- 
drivers regaled themfelvcs with the fieftt of \hofe animals, when they chanced to be 
difabled on the road, Vi hen \yc came to Beh'is we were met by a caflicf, who wel¬ 
comed the jolabs with an exhibitlon^of fire works ; on this occalion he treats the chief 
merchants with coffee, and prt fents to each a benifli of coarfe cloth, worth about a 
guinea, expeding, however, in return, a Oath from each, worth at leaft ten guineas, 
"When I arrived at Afliut it was four months fince I had eaten of animal food. The 
hard living, heat, and fatigue, occafioned a diarrhea which much w'cakened me; hut 
before leaving Afliut, w^hcre T pafled about twenty days, it was confidcrably abated. 


CHAP. III .—Topography of Tiir^ 'Uiiih fomi account of its various Inhabitants, 

THE town called Cobbe, as being the principal rcfidence of the mtuxliants, and 
placed almoil in the dired road from the north to the fouth extremity of the country, 
(hall, for the fake of pcrfpicuity, though not centrally fnuated, be confidered as the 
capital of Dar-Fiir. 

I found it to be in lar. 14 " 11 ' long. E. G. 28 *' 8 '. This towm is more than two 
miles in length, but very narrow, and the houfes, each of which occupies within its 
inclofure a large portion of ground, are divided by confidcrable waftc. The principal, 
or pofllbly the only view of convenience by which the natives appear to have been 
governed in their choice of fnaarion and mode of building, mull have been that o( 
having the rcfidi nce near the fpot romed or inherited by them for the purpofe of culti¬ 
vation. The town is full of trees of feveral kinds, among which are the palm, deleib, 
&c. but chiefly the heglig and the nebbi'k, w'hich give ii an agreeable appearance at a 
fmall diflancc, for being fiiuated in a plain, it is nor dillindly vifible more than four or 
five miles in any din;dion. 

During the rainy feafon, the ground on which it (lands is furrounded by a wadi or 
torrent. Fronting it to the caff, (for the town extends from north to (outh,) is a 
mountain or rock, diflinguifhed by the fame appellation. It is not mcmoral.)le for its 
height, nor indeed for any thing but as being the refort of hyenas and jackals; yet it 
forms part of r ridge of hills, or rocks, for there is little earth on them, which runs 
from north to fouth for many leagues. 

The inhabitants arc fupplied with water from w'clls, of fmall depth, which arc dug 
within the inclofure of ifiany of the houfes ; but the beff of them arc thofc which are in 
or near the bed of the torrent. 'I’hc water is generally turbid, and though not appa¬ 
rently polTeffTing any injurious quality, has often an ungrateful (lavour. The quantity 
too is not always equal to the public conlumpiion, which fometimes throws the people 
into difficulties before the periodical return of the rains. Their manner of digging is 
fo unlkilful, that the foil often coHapfes j and the fame well isi feldom ufeful for more 
than three or four months fucceffively. 

There are fome villages, at fmall dlftances, in various directions from Cobbe, which 
are dependent on it, and increafe its apparent population. To the N.E. by N. Hellct 

jfi Haffiin, 
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Haffan, inhabited altogether by the people of Dongola. It has been * governed many 
years by the Chabir Haffan wullad Nafr, one of the oldeft of thcni, who had been for¬ 
merly once, or more than once chabir (leader) of thejclabs on their journey to KLah?ra, 
and a man, as I have generally itnderftood, refpeftable for his talents and his virtu :?s. 
North and north-weft, Niikti and Hellet-humma. So’ath, Hellet-cl- Atainnc and Hedlct 
Jcmin-ITlIah. South-weft and weft, Hellet-el-Fukkara and Bweri. There arc fome 
other fmallcr ones, the names of which.l have either never learned or have forgotten. 

On all fides Cobbe is furrounded by a plain. To the weft and fouth-weft it extends 
to the foot of Kerda and Malha, two mugh mouiptains or rocks,*at about twenty miles 
diftance in that direifion. South it is bounded by Gebel Cufa, at near twelve miles 
diftancc, near which are feen forne villages. South-caft it extends to Barboge, and is 
there bounded, on the north-caft, by Gebel Wanna, and on the eaft-fouth-eaft by a wadi 
or torrent, which bear" its name, and the fands (goze) beyond it. But to the eaft 
there is no extent of lev- l ground ; the whole road from Sweini north, to Gidid 
fiiuth, being bounded in that direction by a mountain, firft under the name of Tega, 
and then under that of Wanna. Gebel Cobbe ftaiids almoft infuhuod, and is placed 
weft of the latter. In Cobbe there are very few houfes, perhaps none, inhabited by 
natives of Fiir. Tlu' people are all merchants and foreigners. The other more 
noted towns of the inspire are, Sweini, Kxinua, Cubcabia, Kil, C'uuro, Slioba, Gidid, 
C’tellc. .Sweini is fituau d almoft north of ('obbe, at the diftancc of more than two 
days diiigen: travelling. • leounna, a finall town, weft by fouth, at the diftancc of four 
and a hal’ .u'five hours — twelve or thirteen miles. Cubcabia, a more confiderable 
one, it v as not in my power fi.i vifit, but it is del'criljed as nearly due weft, at the diftance 
of two days ;*.nd a half. Tlie road is rocky and Knouniainou.s, and of courfe may be 
fuppofod fomewhat circuit ous. C niirs', a place, of little note, north-weft by weft, at five 
hours and a half travelling from C’obl c. Ril is fomeihing more than three days re¬ 
moved f rom it, in the dire£lion fouth-fouth-eaft ; and as tlic road io good and lies 
through a plain, this cannot be eftimated at much lefs than fixty miles. , Shoba is two 
^days and a half from Cobbe. 

Gidid is nearlj' fouth-eaft, and about one day and a half from Cobbe. Gclle is not 
far from Cubcabia, but fome hours further removed to the fouth. Sw'eini Is the 
general refort of the merchants trading to Egypt, both in going and returning, and 
thence derives its chief importance. Provifions, of moft kinds which the country 
affords, are found there in plenty, and wli/lo the jelabs remain there, a daily market is 
held. 'I'he Chalib, and fome other of the principal merchants have houfes there, for 
the convenience of lodging their propiTty, as the caravans pafs and repafs. A melek, 
with a fmall number of troojis, is always llationed ilxere to receive them. The town 
therefore may be confiilered as in fume meafure the key of that road, though not en¬ 
tirely fo, as there are two others which lead from the center of Dar-Fur towards Egypt, 
w'ithout going to Sweini. • 

I’he poorer pirople w'ho • conftantly live there, art? either of the province called 
Zeghavva, or Arabs. . 

In Kourma, the merchants who occupy almoft the whole of the place; arc called the 
Jeiara, moft of them born in the Upper Egypt. Exclufively of them and their de¬ 
pendents, the number of peoplt* in that town is inconfiderable. Twice in the week a 
nxarket is held there ft. :* meat and other provifions, as at Cobbe. 

* Here is one among many iiillanres of tacit fubmifllon to tlie authority of the Lead of a tribe, though 
unfurniihed with any c^eprefs depmatiuii from the government. 

s 2 Cubcabia 
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Cubcabia is a confidcrable town, and its iiihabiiants various and numerous. It forms 
the key of the wefteru roads, :is Svveini of the northern ; and is the depot of all the 
merchandize that is brought from tliat quarter. A market is held irfiere twice a week, 
in which the chief medium of .exchange for articles of fmall value is fait, which theinha* 
bitants make by colleding and foiling the earth of thofe places where horfes, alTcs, or 
other animals have been long flationary. This Inarkot is celebrated for the quantity of 
tolica?, ;md for the manufatlure, if hf it ma),- be called, of leather, W'hich they are 
very dextrous in (hipping of the hair, tanning, and then forming into large and durable 
lacks fo!" corn, (gt^raubs,) water, (ra^/,) and oiiier purpofes. The tokeas are cotton 
cloths, of five, fix, or eight yards long, and eighteen to twenty-two inches wide: they 
are ftrong but coarl'e, and form the covering of ail the lower clafs of both fexes. The 
inhabitants are partly h firians, who fpeak their own language, in part Arabs, and partly 
from fome of the weilcrn countries, as Bergoc, &c. rhere art alfo fomc of the race 
called Felatia, and oilier deferiptions. 

In Cours are tdiind fome merchants from the river j the remainder areFukkara, wdio 
alFcd extraordinary fanctity, and are dUtinguiflied for their intolerance and brutality to 
(trangers. Ril is inhabited partly by Furians; but there arc alfo Ionic foreign mer¬ 
chants. During the reign of Sultan Teraub there appear to have been many more 
there; for he had built a houfe, and made the town his ufual refidcnce in timi> of peace. 
But Abd-el-rachman ha? abamioned it, probably from the fear attendant on ufurpation. 
Kil* is the key oi the fouth and eafl roads, as Cubcabia of the weft, and Sweini of the 
north ; and therefore a mclck with a body of troops commonly refides ihe/e, as a guard 
to the frontier, and to keep the Arabs, who abound in that neighbourhood, in fubjec- 
tiori. It is a place erainrntfy fitted for the imperial refidence, being abundantly iupplied 
with ffcfli water from a large pool, which is never completely dry, with bread I’rom 
Said t» with meat, milk, and butter from the Arabs, who breed cattle, and with vege¬ 
tables from a foil well adapted to horticulture; nor are they without a kind of tenacious 
clay, which, w'ith little preparation, becomes a dunible material for building, in 
Shoba, another town of fomc note, was an houfe of Sultan Teraub. 'i he place is laid to. 
bi- well fupplied with water, and there are (bmc ciialk pits near if, from which that ma¬ 
terial was drawn at the time I w'as in the country. I’hefe pits were then almofl; 
exhaufted, for the purpofe of adorning the royal rcfulenco, and fomc others, with a kind 
of white-wafh. In Shoba refide fomc jelabs; the reft of the people arc Ffirlans, and 
occupied in other purfuits. 

Gidid has aifo a competent ftipply of water, and is near tlie road from Cobbe to Ril. 
Its bearing from the former is fouth-caft. It is a town of Fukkara, who are reported 
to be fo little famous for hofpilality, that they will hardly furnifli to a traveller water to 
allay his third. In this town arc many houfes, and fome of them belong to merchants 
who deru'e thdr origin from the caftward. 

Gclle was efteemtd lefs fljurifhing than mod other towns of Dar-Fur, being under 
the galling tyranny of a prit.ft. The Faqui Seradge, one of the two principal 
Imams of the Sult tn, a man of intrigue and confummatc hypocrify, had gained an 
afcendancy over his mafter, and diftanced all competitors at court. Gelle was his 
native place, and the people of the town were become Ins dependents. His imfated 

* Sultan Teraub ufed always to refide at Ril,but the prefent monarch, or uTurper, is induced by his fears 
to wander from place to place. The firll pLictj 1 faw him at was IJcglig } the next was Tini; the third was 
'I’cridelti, where he paffed about a year. 

The Fflrians, it may be remarked, diftinguifli ibt fouth part of their empire by this term, as well as 
the Egyptiuus. 


avarice 
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avarice left them neither apparel nor a mat to lie on ; and his immortal malice perfecuted 
them for having no more to plunder. The greater part of the people arc cither 
CorObati or Felatia *(two tribes); of the latter fort is the faqiii. 

The greater part of the people iiihribiting Cobbe ’confills, as hath been already 
obferved, of merchants. The generality of them arc cmpl yed in trading to Egypt, and 
fomeof them are natives of that country j but th@ greater number come from the river. 
I’he latter clafs, if from circumftances a conjedure may be liazarded, feem firft to have 
opened the dired communication between Egypt a 9 d)‘’ur. For many years their native 
countries, Dongola, Mahas, and all the borders bt the Nile as hir as Sennaar, which, 
according to report, are in all the gifts ofpiature much fuperior to Dar-Fur, have been 
the Iceiie of devaftation and bloodfhed, having no fettled government, but being con¬ 
tinually tom by internal divifions, and harafled by the inroads of the ihaikic and other 
tribes of Arabs, who intiabit the region l)etween the river and the Red Sera. Such of 
the natives as were in a condition ro iupport theinfelves by traffic, or by manual labour, 
in cf.>n!t'quenre emigrated, and many ot them retired to the weft, d’hefe people, 
aecufiomod in their native country to’a (hort and cafy communication with Eg^pt, and 
impelled bv the profped of immenfe profit, which a farther attempt ot the lame kind 
promifed them, opened the route which tlic jclabs now purfuc. Bur to return to 
I’.obhe. 


Some :!gypii:ins, chiefly^from Said, a few Tutufincs, native:, of 'rripoii, and others, 
come :uui go ,(ith the caravans, only remaining long enough to loll their goods. 
Odier.- hav,: n.arried ’ Dar-Fu:-, and are 3low perfectly naturalized, and recognized 
as iubiLfit to the Sultan. The Fathers being no more, the children are. in many 
inflances eilabiifhcd in their room, and :uv engaged in*ihe lame occupations. 

’Fl'e r.'inainder of them confifls of lwreigncr.s, coming from DongoU, Mahas, Sen¬ 
naar, an.i tvijrdolfin, who are generally reinirked as iiidetaugabtc in commerce, but 
daring, n idlefs, and feditiousj which coniideration has induced the prefent Sultan to 
lile It au.' efl'oris t<3 banifh them from his dominions,') and the ofi'spring of thofe whofe 
parents have emigrated, and who are rheinlolves borti hi i).ir-Fur. d'he latter are often 
people ol debauched manners, and nt<t remirkable lov the fame I'pirit of enterprife as 
the actual emigrates. Gradually loi si.'J t-.i the JLi^jotilln vviiich coerces their external 
deportment, and feeks to crulh and Jleriliz! eem ih.' uvds of energy, fomewhat of the 
fpirit of their progenitors yet reneiin;.: the afiections n.l vd are turned aik.mce, but not 
eradicated. The puflies that fliould h.ive l-.i-ii maoh iV./o'/rm-oppofed revert to 
TartarUvS. The luxuriancy of mental vi.'g.mr, i;!. ’-egh repuifed and forcibly inverted, 
ftiil extends its ramifications. Its pallel'ceiu IIi.k.'I.- pierce the dungtidl, wlten not per- 
initlcJ to open thtmifelves to die iiillueue of tlie iuii. 1 lie active mind may defeend 
to brutal fenfuality, when it can no longer expand itid'il :;i a. mure fane exeiTife. * 

The people firlt mentioned commonly among themi. Ives ule the langulge of Barabra, 
thougli they alfo I’pe’ak Arabic. The latter arc geiur,;Iiy u'uicquaiiued with any 
language but the Arabic. They ufually intermarry with each other, or with the Arabs. 
Some of them avoid marrying, and cohabit only with their Haves, feldum*taking to wife 
a Furian woman. Both thefe deferiptions of men are eafily diHinguifliable from the 
natives of the country **, being ufually of a mure olive complexion, tuid having a form 


* On tlie call of Fiir there is a prtienlar tiibe of Ai-.tlvs, who eml their liair, as it were, In a buthy wiff, 
reftiiibling that of the auticnt figures in tlie ruins of Pcrfcpolis. It is probable tliat many ftagments of 
aneient nations may be fouttd lu the intetior of Africa. CiUlhaginkus expelled by the Romans, Vandals 
by Uclil'atius, &c. &c. 

of 
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of vifagc more nearly refcmbling the European, with fliort curly black hair, but not 
wool. They are a wcll-fi^cd and well-formed people, and have often an agreeable and 
expreflive countenance, though foinetimes indicating (if lb much faith may be given to 
phyfiognoray) violent palfions;. and a mutable temper. Such are the inhabitants of 
Cobbe. South-eaft of the town, in a large open fpace adapted to the purpofe, a 
market * is held twice in the week, ‘ (Monday and Friday,) in which are fold pro- 
vifions of every kind, and, in fhort, all the commodities which the country produces, 
or w'hich are derived from Egypt at^td other quarters. Slaves however, though fome- 
times brought to the market, arc now commonly fold privately, which is not unfre- 
quently complained of as an evil, inafinuch as it facilitates the fale of fuch as have been 
liolcn from other quarters. I’he people of Harabra and Kordofan cannot relinquifii 
their favprite liquoi', and as all who drink perhll in drinking till they are completely 
inebriated, the natural violence of their temper is Incrcafed, and gives occafion to con¬ 
tinual difputcs, which frequently are not decided wiiiioul blows, and occafionally 
terminate in bloodflied. 

There are in the tow-n four or five meclebs, where boys are taught to read, and, if 
they wi/h it, to write. Such of the Eukkara as fill the office of lei3;urcr, inflrud gra- 
tuitoufly the children of the indigent; but from thofe who are in eafy circumflancevS 
they arc accuftomed to receive a fmall remuneration. IVo or three lecture in the 
koran, and tw'o others in w liar they call dm, theology. 

There was, at the time of my arrival, only one fmall inofque, a little fquare room, 
formed by walls of clay, where the Eukkara were accuftomed ro meei thrice in the 
week. The Cadi of the place was a certain Eaqui Abd-el-rachman, a 'man much in 
the decline of life, originally oE Sonnaar. lie Iiad ftudied at the Jama-el-aviher in 
Kahira, and was much reputed in the place for the juftice iuid impartiality of his de- 
cifions, and the uniform fandity of his life. He- funk under the weight of years and 
infirmity, during the fccond year after my arrival, and the charge of Cadi was com¬ 
mitted by the monarch to another, who was ahnoft incapacitated from executing the 
<ljties or it, as well by a painful diforderas by his great age. 'J'hc more adive part of 
the office, therefore, was difeharged by his fon, wdio was as remarkable for corruption 
as the Eaqui Abd el-rachman had been for integrity- Whether from indignation at 
this man*s unworthinefs, or envy of liis pre-eminence, is uncertain, a divifion enfued 
among the Eukkara, and part of them united under Haffan, part under a man 

faid to be learned in the laws, but of a forbidding and ungracious deportment. The 
former, with the countenance and afliftance of the Sultan, had commenced building a 
mol’quc more fpacious than that above mentioned; but I obferved it went on flowly, 
though the material for building was nothing better or more coftly than clay. 
The area inclofcd was about fixty-four feet fquare, and the walls were to be three feet 
thick. 

* In the niarket held at Cobbe, tbere are flaughtcred ordinarily from ten to fifteen oxen, and from forty 
to fixty Ihcep ; bet all the villages, fix or eight miles round, arc thence fiipphVd. 

It is ufual for the people of the town to iay in their annual flock of grain when cheapcll, which is com¬ 
monly about the month of December. At that time two, lomelinics three mids (pecks) of millet (donk) 
may be had for a firing of beads, worth about one ptritiy flcrling in Kahira. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV.— On fhc Mode of travelling in Africa—Scafom in Dar-Fur—-Animals-^ 
Quadrupeds — Birds—Reptiles and hifah—Meteh and Minerals — Plants. 

ONE mode of travelling, with fmall variations, obtains through all the north of 
Africa. I mean by caravans (from ^,y l^ru, toVandcr from place to pl.icc\ When 
the inhabitants have cccafion to pafs the boundaries of their refpettive ftates, they 
form thcmfelvcs into a larger or fmalK.'r body,.i!nifed under oiTc head. 'I'hcir alfo- 
ciation is produced by coiifidenitions of nuifual convenience and lecurity, as even the 
innfl t'afy and fafefl of tin* roads tliey ar« to pafs, would yt't be difficult and dangerous 
fur a fingle traveller. 

Three diffind caravans are entployed in bringing flaws, and other commodities, 
from the interii'r of Africa to Kahira. Oru'of them comes flraight from Murzuk, 
the capital of I'tzzan. aiK^ther fnnn Sennaar, and the third from I’lir. They do not 
arrive at fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs interval, accoj-ding to the fuccefi- 
they may have had in procurijig ffaves, and fuch other articles as are fitted to the 
niark<'r, the orders of their rel'pcclive rulers, and various other accidental circuin- 
flances. 

The Fezz.in caravan is under the beft regtdations. The merchants from that 
place emiiloy about fifty <lays in their pafl'age from Murzuk to Kahira; which city 
they as often s polTible contrive to reach a little before the commencement of Rama¬ 
dan, that fuel) as fitid tliemfidvcs inclinc!d to perform the pilgrimage, may be prepared 
to accompany the Tmir of Alifr. 'I'he fale of tlirir ifoods feldom employs them in the 
city much more than two months; •ifier the expiration of which, thof<“ who have no 
defign of vifiling Mecca return to native country. 'I'lie .arriv 'd of this caravan 
is generally annual. 

The iJther two are extremely various in their motions ; fometimes not appearing in 
Egypt for the fpace of tw'o or even three years, fometimes tw'o or more diffincf 
citravans arriving in the fame year. 'J'he perpetual changes in tiieir i'evcral govern¬ 
ments, and the caprices ol tiieir defpots, are ;’i a giiar ciigree the oceafion of this 
irregularity. 'I he road alfo between thefi’ two places .and Kahira, Is often iniefted 
by bodies of independent At ah'.-, as that of Sennaar, by llte Ababde and Shaikie, and 
that of Eiir by the Cubba-Beefb and Bedeiat: the iaiii r i.-. liowever for the muff part 
much fafer th;in the former. I'hc* d('paitur<.-of a caravan f rom Dar-Eiir fe.rnis an im¬ 
portant event. It engages the attention of th(‘ whole couiitry far a tirae, and even 
ferves as a kind of chronological epocha. 

The period of their arrival in Kahira is ar iux.i i .hi as that of their departure; for 
they travel indiflFereiitly either in winter or Kiimte.r. d'he journey, from Afluan to 
Sennaar requires much Id's time than that from Ahiut to Dar-J'Tir. 

Many obilaclcs cxiff; to thueredlion of any permaneifl. marks by wlitch the roads 
of the defert might be diftinguiflied. Yet I have obferved that th» jieopie of our 
caravan, in fuch places as afforded ftones for the jmrpoli-, ufed to colled four or five 
large ones, thus raifing fmall heaps at proper diftances from each other. This affords 
them fome faiisfa£tion at their return ; but in many places, where the fund is loofe and 
deep, it becomes impracb-able. They arc then obliged to rely on the facility acquired 
by habit, of diftinguifliing the outline and charaderiflic features of certain rocks, as 
they are pcrfedly ignorant of the conipafs, and very little infonned as to the fixed 
ftars. Though the names of the conftellation.s be little known to them, yet they dif- 
tinguifh fuch as may guide them in their courfc during the night. Witli all thefe aids 

however 
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however thdr deviations from the true line are not inlrequent. Three tunes, in the 
courfe of our journey, the whole caravw was quite at a lois for the though fome 
of the members of it had made ten or twelve different joumles to and from Dar-Ffir* 
XXjuring the whole of my routed had re^on to fufpeft that the accounts in boolu of 
travels, which have generated fuch terrific notions of the moving fands of Africa, are 
greatly exaggerated. While we reihained r»t Leghea, indeed, a violent gale fprang 
mm the north'Weff, and <raifed a cloud of fand. At that time 1 placed a wooden 
bowl, capable of cofitaining about (two gallons, in the open air. Thirty mbutes had 
elapfed when it appeared completely tilled vrith land. Our companions indeed affected 
to relate various ftories of caravans that had been overwhelmed. But as neither rime 
nor place were adduced, it would feem not unreafonablc to doubt the truth of the 
affertiow . . 

If caravans have been thus buried on their road, it may be prefumed that accident 
can only have happened after they have been deprived of the power of moving, by the 
influence of a hot wind, want of water, and other caufes. A number of men, and 
other animals, found dead, and covered with fand, would be fuflicient ground for fuc* 
ceeding native travellers to believe, as they are ftrangers to ratiocination, or, though 
not entirely perfuaded, to relate, as they delight in the marvellous, that the perfons 
they had found had been overwhelmed on their march; when in fad this accumulation 
had not happened till they were already dead. But perhap|the matter fcarcely merits 
this difeuflion. 

Our company confifted of nearly five hundred camels, 'fins''exceeds the number 
ufually employed by the jelabs on their return from Egypt, w hich is often not more 
than two hundred. In paffing from Dar-Ftir to Egypt, they efteem two thoufand 
camels, and a thoufand head of flaves, a large caravan. Of perfons of other countries, 
but particularly Egyptians, trading for themfelves, there were not more than fifty, 
including five or fix Coptic Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar-Fur the monarch of 
that country has fince forbidden. Several of this number were Muggrebines, or 
Occidental Arabs; the remainder, amounting to one hundred and fifty .or two 
hundred, including the chabir, or leader, were fubjeds of Fur. Few particulars of 
other caravans are known to me but by report. ^ 

The Arabs and jelabs find the camel too indifpenfabic to their long and fatiguing » 
voyages, *not to employ much care in nourifhing him. This fhip of tha land, (^| 
as he is called, is exclufively the bearer of their fortunes, ^pd the companion 
of their toils. Much care is obferved in rearing him, and not unfrequently the 
merchant pays nearly as much for the camels to carry his merchandize, as he did for 
the commodities themfelves; what then muft be the profit that covers his expenfes, 
his fatigue, indemnifies him for accidental Ioffes, and yet leaves him a gainer ? But if 
this patient and enduring animal be thus rendered fubfervient to their wants, or thdr 
avarice, he is not at leaft tortured for their caprice, 

Horfes are very little ufed by the jelabs. They generally fumifh themfelves with 
Egyptian affes, which alleviate the ratigue of the way, and are ;^fterwards fold in 
Soudan at an advanced price. The ftrength and fpirits of this animal are recruited 
wkh a ftnall quantity of ilraw and water; the horfe nas not the fame recommendation; 
and thefe people, though not averfe from parade in cities, find the labour and hazard 
of t|iefe voyages too enormous, not to augment their profits by all pofiible economy. 

The provifions they ufeare fcanty and indifferent, and by no means teftify any fore- 
fight for the neccifities of the fick, or for the procrafiinatidn of the voyage by thofii 
innumerable aeddents that may befal them. 

3 I did 
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I Tsid not obferve that any of them were fumiihed with dried meat, as is commcm 
with the Fezzanners. But few ufed coffee and tobacco,’ and the reft contented them- 
felves with a leathern bag of flour, another of bread baked hard, a leathern veflel of 
honey or treacle, and another of butler. The quantity of each was regubted by the 
number of perfons, and feldom exceeded what is abfolutely neceflUry. In travelflng 
from Dar-Fur to Egypt another article Is much jn ufe, efpecially for the flaves, which 
Egypt itfelf does not afford, or products Jn no quantity. The grain chiefly in ufe 
among the Fftrians is the Imall kaffob, called among them dokn (millei). Of thfe, 
after it has been coarfely ground, they T;ake a quantity, and having caufed it to und'efgo 
a flight fermentation, make a kitid of pafte. This will keep a long time, and when 
about to be ufed, water is added font; if properly made, it becomes a tolerably 
palatable food. But the natives are not very delicate. From its acidity they efteem it 
a preventive of thirft. The fermentation gives it alfo a flight power of incbipling, and 
it has a narcotic tendency. The fubftance fo prepared is called ginfeia. ’ I’he want of 
materials for fire on the road prevents the ufe of rice, and other articles that would 
require cookery. 

Experienced travellers, among every ten camels laden with merchandize, charge 
one with beans, and ftraw chopped fmall, which, fparingly given, ferves them during 
the greater part of the voyage. Thofe witli whom I travelled were not fo provided, 
thefe articles being then very dear in Egypt; and in confequence numbers of camels 
perilhed. In coming frlpi Dar-Fiir, they ufe for the fame purpofe the dokn, and 
coarfc hay cr the country, but not altogether with the fame falutary effect. 

The water, in leaving Egypt, is commonly conveyed in goat Ikiiis artificially pre¬ 
pared ; but no Ikill can entirely prevent evaporatioss. On their marcli from Soudan 
to Egypt, the jclahs ofter.er ufe ox hides, formed into capacious facks and properly 
feafoned with tar or oil. A pa'r ofthefe is a camel’s load. They keep the water in a 
better flate for drinking than the fmaller ; and thefe lacks are fold to great advantage 
throughout Egypt, a pair of the belt kind being fometimes w'onh thirty piaftres. They 
jire the common inftruments for conveying water from the river to different parts of each 
tovi'n. I'he camels arc not allowed to partake of this ftore, which, after all the care 
that can be taken of it, is often very nauleoi:.'-, from the tar, the mud which accom¬ 
panies the water in drawing, hear, &c. Six of the fmaller fitins, or two of the larger, 
are generally efteem'’d fullicient for four perfons for as many days. 

The Cubba-Beefli, and tlic Bedoiat, the latter of whom feem to me Not of Arab 
origin, when they make any attempt on the caravans, commonly fliew theml'clvcs be¬ 
tween Leghea and the Bir-el-Malha. But this mad is fo ill provided with any thing 
that is ncceffary for the fuftenance of man or beafl, that neither the wandering tribes, 
nor the ferocious animals, which infeft other parts of the continent, are commonly 
found there. The Egyptians and other whites therefore, though they commohly carry 
fire-arms with them from the north, generally take advantage of ilie market of Fvir, 
and return without any. "Hie natives of Soudan are*fumifeed with a light fpear, or 
fpears, the head of which is made of unhardened iron of their coqntry. 'J’hey have 
alfo a fhield of about three feet long, and one foot and a half or three-quarters broad, 
compofed of the hide of the elephant or hippopotamus, very fimple in its conftruftion. 

% 

Intercourfe ivUh Mecca, 

NO regular caravan of Hadgis leaves Dar-Fdr, but a number of the natives make 
their way to Mecca, either with the caravan of merchants trading to Egypt, or by wav 
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of Suakera and Jidda. The prefent King was about to eftablifh his attorney (waqiAl) 
at Mecca, but fome obftacles had prevented his reaching that place when I came away. 
Fear of the Tea, or I know not what other caufe, prevents them *from choofmg the 
route by Suakem, though it*be To much ihorter and lefs cxpenfive than that by the 
way of Egypt; but the territory between Ftir lyid SuaketA is not fubjeft to any fettled 
government, and thofe who have travelled with property have frequently been plun¬ 
dered there. The Tocriiri, however, who t'ome from various parts, and fomewhat 
refemble the Derwi%s of \he north^ travelling as paupers, with a bowl to drink out 
off and a leathern bag of bread, frequently take that route and pafs in fafety. 


Sca/onsf ^c. 

THE perennial rains, which fall in Dar-Filr from the middle, of June till the middle 
of September, in greater or lefs quantity, but generally both frequent and violent, 
fuddenly inveft the face of the country, till then dry and fteril, with a delightful ver¬ 
dure. Except where the rocky nature of the foil abfolutely impedes vegetation, wood 
is found in great quantity, nor are the natives aifiduous completely to clear the ground, 
even where it is defigned for the cultivation of gr;un. 

As foon as the rains begin, the proprietor, and all the afliftants that he can colleft, 
go out to the field, and having made holes at about two feet dirtance from each other, 
with a kind of hoe, over all the ground he occupies, the is thrown into them, 
and covered with the foot. Tor their hufbandry requires not many inilrumcnts. The 
time for fowing the wheajc is nearly the fame. The dokn remains f^arcely ^wo , months 
before it is ripe; the wheat about 110*66. Wheat is cultivated only in fmall quantities ; 
and the prefent Sultan having forbidden the fale of it, till the portion wanted for his 
domellic ufe be fupplied, it is with difficulty to be procured by purchafe. The mah- 
ric, or greater kafibb, which is a larger grain than the dokn, is alfo common, and a 
fmall fupply of fefamum, (iftmfm in Arabic) is fown. What they term beans is a 
fpecies of legumen different from our bean. In what are called gardens are bamea, 
meluchia, lentils, (adis) kidney beans, (lubi) and fome others. The water-melon,' 
^ndrthat called in Kahira Abd-el-awi, together with fome other kinds, abound during 
the wet feafon, and indeed before if they be watered. Sultan Tcraub was folicitous 
to procure every thing the gardens of Egypt produce, and caufed much care to be. 
taken of thfe culture of each article brought: but the prefent prince does ndt turn his 
thoughts to that kind of improvement, and little of the efied of his predecefibr’s 
laudable anxiety is at this moment diflinguifhable. There are feveral fpecies of trees, 
but none that produces fruit worth gathering, unlefs it be the tamarind (tummara * 
Hindi)., The date-trees are in very fmil number, and their fruit diminutive, dry, and 
deflitute'bf flavour. That tree feems not indigenous in the country, but to havb been 
tranfported from the neiglibourhood of the Mile, Dongola, Sennaar, &c. The inha¬ 
bitants appear not well to underftand the management of. this ufeful produdion; and 
perhaps the great,drought will never admit of its flQurifhing, whatever diligence or 
care may be ufed to increafe the number or improve fhe kinoL 


Animals, — Quadrupeds, 

• i * 

OF animals the lifl found in Dar-Fi^r with which my own knowledge fumifliM me, 
is not very extenfive; nor will it be interefUng fo much as containing any thbg new. 


* Fruit oF India. 


but 
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but ^ it will fliew the peculiar circumilances of the country, as diilingui0ied from 
other neighbouring regions, and fomewhat indicate the pre&nt Hate of the people. 

The horfe is uretr, but not in great number, nor are the natives very folicitous as 
to the breed. .The only good horfes they poiTefs arc bred*in the country of Dongola, 
and by the Arabs to the eaft of the Nile. Thefe are generally larger than we are 
accuftomed to find the Egyptian horfes.* They ^re perfectly well formed, and full of 
fire, yet tractable. Their aftion is grarsl beyond what I have obferved in any other 
fpedes; but it is faid they are not remarkable for bearing fatigue. The Arabs, who 
breed them, are in the habit of feeding them ^iJh Tnilk. Thej^ rarely, if ever, caf- 
trate them. Horfes and mares are indiferiminately ufed for the faddle. The horfes 
of Soudan are none of them Ihod. • 

Two or three difliindt breeds of Iheep, ovis ariesy exift in Soudan, not however 
very materially differing from each other. The large tailed fheep, whiph^are found 
elfewhere, I believe are here unknown. The meat is inferior to that of the Egyptian 
fheep. They are covered with coarfe wool, refembling hair, and apparently wholly 
unfit for any manufafture. The goats, capra cervicapray are much more numerous 
than the fheep, and the flefh of the former is fomewhat cheaper than that of the latter. 
The goats grow perhaps rather larger, but otherwife differ not from thofe of Egypt. 
It is not uncommon to caftrate both thefe animals, but neither is it a very general 
pradice. 

The afs here is of the fiime appearance, and the fame indocile nature, with that of 
Great Britain The only good ones arc what the jelabs bring with them from Egypt: 
yet the animal is much ufed for riding; indeed few perfons mount an horfe but the 
military, and thofe who are in immediate attendance at court. An Egyptian afs 
fetches from the value of oi.e to that of three flaves, according to the weight he is 
able to bear. A Have will purchafe three or four of the ordinary breed; yet they are 
not anxious to improve them. Perhaps the animal degenerates: but it is certain that 
his external appearance undergoes a great change. 

^ The bull is fometimes caftrated. Yet of the animals ilaughtered in the market I 
have generally obferved that the cmai'culated are feweil in number; nor is any pre* 
ference given to the one over the other for food. Indeed, the charafter of animals in 
the entire ftate appears materially to difl'er from what is remarked of the fame animals 
with us. The homed cattle, fed by the tribes in the vicinity of the rivers, amounts 
to a very confiderable number, and the tribute paid out of them to the monarch forms 
a valuable part of his revenue. Thence they are brought to the feveral towns for 
ilaughter. The beef is good: the Egyptians diflike it, but with the natives it is a 
conuant article of food. Cows are alfo in abundance, but their milk is not very 
palatable; fome of the fettlers make it into a kind of cheefe, but the inhabitants are 
not generally acquainted with that procefs j they have, however, a nv^de of giving it 
an acefeent taffe, and in that ffate it may be kept a few days, and is neither difagree<< 
able nor infalubrious. • * 

The camels of Ffir arc of a mixed breed, and they are found of .all colours and 
fixes. Thofe which come direftly from the weft or fouth are large, fmboth'haired, 
and raoft frequently of a colour approaching to white, or light brown. ^Piofe which 
are brought trom Kor 4 ofan are many of them black, and are remarked to be Irfs 
docile than the others. There are few countries where the animal abounds more than 
in They are remarkable for enduring thirft, but not for bearing great 

burtfa^. The camels in this country are particularly fubjeA to die mange, (gerab) 

T a which 
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attacks tfacm chiefly in winter, and in fome palbires much more than in other$» 
This m^ady is very contagious. It is cured by the application of a kind of tar, pro* 
cmed by diftiliation per deliquium, from the feeds or the water-melon. When the 
male camel is found unruly, they fometimes deprive him of one or both telticles. It 
is a cruel operation, as immediately after having incided' with an ordinary knife, th^ 
fear the wound with an hot iron till hemorrhage be flopped. It may be doubted 
whether this praftice be permitted by the law of the Prophet; but, however bigotted 
thdr minds, where advantage is hoped for, their faith is du&ile. The flelh of the 
camel, particularly 6f the female, '(naka) which is fattened for the purpofe, is here 
much ufed for food. It is inlipid, bur eafily digefted, and no way unpleafant. The 
milk alfo is much in efteem. The camels ^jred in Fezzan, and other countries to 
the weft, as wel! as thofe of Arabia, are for labour reckoned fuperior to thofe of Fur, 
and feich^ higher price. The former are larger and able to carry a heavier burthen, 
not fo capable of enduring third. In Soudan they feldoni carry above five hun¬ 
dred weight, and oftener three or three and a half; while in Egypt they are fre- 
4}uently obliged to toil under eight, ten, or even more. From thefe are feledted the 
camels which bear the facred treafure to the tomb of the Prophet. Soudan affords 
many fine dromedaries, but thofe of Sennaar are moft celebrated. Incredible flories 
are told of the long and rapid journics performed by them; as that they w'il! hold 
nut for four-and»twenty hours, travelling conftantly at the rate of ten miles per hour; 
however this be, they are indifputably fw'ift, and perform Icfng iournios almoft with¬ 
out refrdhment. , '' 

The dogs of Dar.F4r are of the fame kind as thofe of Egypt, and live on the 
public like the latter. I have underftood that there is in fome parts of the country a 
fpecies of dog, ufed in hunting the antelope, (ghazal, Ar.*) and another fort to guard 
the iheep; of the fagacity of the latter wonderful tales are told, as well as of the 
courage and fidelity of both. Experience has not enabled me to confirm the report. 
The common houfe-cat is fcarce; and if I am rightly informed, there are none but 
iwhat have been originally brought from Egypt. They arc of the fame kind as 
with us. * 

The wild or ferocious animals are, principally, the lion, the leopard, the hyena, 
{Ffir. rour&m, dubba, Ar.) the wolf, the jackal, canis aureus, the wild buffaloe: but 
riiey are not commonly feen within the more cultivated part of the empire, at leaft 
that which 1 have vifited, excepting the hyena and the jackal; the former come in 
herds of fix, eight, and often more, into all the villages at night, and carry off with 
them whatever they are able to mafter. They will kill dogs and affes, even within 
the inclofure of the houfes, and fail not to affemblc wherever a dead camel or other 
animal is thrown, which, aftuig in concert, they fometimes drag to a prodigious dif- 
tance; nor are tjicy greatly alarmed at the fight of a man, or the report of fire-arms, 
which I have often difrharged at them, and occafionally with efle^. ‘ It is related, 
that upon one of them being" wounded, his companions infiantly tear him to pieces 
and devour him; but I have had no opportunity of afeertsuning this fafl. The people 
of the country dig pits for them, and lying in ambufeade, when one is entrapped, fluii 
him with cl^, or pierce him with their fpears. The jackal is harmlefs, but his un¬ 
couth cry is Heard far oil', and wherever there are rocks to flielter them, their howl- ’ 
ing community dwells undifiurbed. 

In the countries Ordering on the empire of Fflr, where water is in greater abAind- 
ance,^riie other animals mentioned are very numerous, and much dreaded by travellers, 
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partwuiarly on tli6 of die Bahr^-Ada. To thofe alr^dy enumerated, mav be 
added, the elephant^ the rhinoceros, the tamelopardahs, the hippopotamus, and the 
creebdiie. 

The elephant is feen, in the places he frequents, in large herds of four or five hundred, 
according to report. It is etenTaid th^t two thoufand •’re fometimes found together; 
but I do not fufpea the Arabs of extreme accijra^ in counting. Thefe people hunt 
him on horfeback, having fingled out >a*ftragglei from the herd j or aim at him uoth 
fpears from the trees; or make pits into which he falls. Mis hide is applied to many 
iifefui purpofes. The African elephant is fmaller tlian the Afiatic, and probably of a 
different fpecies. ITie meat is an article of food in great elleem with them. The fat 
forms a valuable unguent, and the tt’eth, as is well known, Aipply the merchants 
with immenfe profits. 

The buffaloe is not found tame in Soudan. The wild one is hunted byuhe Ar^bs, 
and ferves them for food. The hippopotamus is killed for his fkin, (which being remark¬ 
ably tough, makes excellent fhitlds, and whips not wholly unlike our horl'ewhips); 
and for his teeth, which are much fuperior to ivory. The horn of the rhinoceros, to 
which animal the Ailibs have applied a term fomewhat lefs appropriate than the Greek, 
but ftill charafieriftic, (abu-kurn, father of the one horn,) makes a valuable article of 
trade, and is carried to i'gypt, w here it is fold at an high price, being ufed for fabre- 
hilts, ’and various other purpofes. The more credulous attribute to it fomc efficacy as 
an antidote a'^uinfl poifon. 

The antelope an ’ the oflrich are extremely common throughout the empire. The 
civet-cat is not feen wild in the quarter which I vifited, but is •frequent enough farther 
to the fouth. Many are preferved in cages in thtfhoufes of the rich. The women 
apply the odour extraded from then! to add to their perfonal allurements j and what is 
not thus difpofed of becomes an article of trade. 

The lion and leopard, though common in a certain diftrid, are'not found near the 
feat of government. The Ar^s hunt them, ftrip off the fkin, which they fell, and 
often eat the flefh, which they conceive generates courage and a warlike difpofition. 
They occafionally take them young, and bring them for fale to the jelabs, who fome- 
times carry them as prefents to the great men in Egypt. 1 purchafed two lions: the 
one was only four months old when I bought him. By degrees, having little elfe to 
employ me, 1 had rendered him fo tame, that he had acquired inoft of the habits of a 
dog. He fatiated himfelf twice a week with the offal of the butchers, and then com¬ 
monly flept for fcveral hours fucceflively. When food was given them they both 
grew ferocious towards each other, and towards any one who api)roached them. 
Except at that time, though both wen? males, I never faw them difagree, nor fhew any 
fign of ferocity towards the fmman race. Even lambs paffed them uumdeftc(J. The 
lairgeft had grown to the height of thirty inches and a hdf over the fhoulders. 

I'he ennui of a painful detention, devoid of books and rational fociety, was fofteried 
by the company of thefe aidmals; and the fatisfadion*was not fmall, even from this 
fpccies of diverfion. At length, towards the end of my ftay, after they had been with 
me more than two years, finding it impofliblc, under the circuinftances I'then was, to 
carry them with me, I fliot the one; and the other, eiih(?r from difea(a»;or the lofs of 
his companion, died a few days afterwards. 'Ihe Sultan had alfo two tame lions, 
which, with their attendant, came into the market to feed. 

. The remaining quadrupeds may be clafled more briefly j fpr being all known, they 
will require no particular deferiptbn. ^ 

Ar» 
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Ar. 

Mta jacufta —Jerboa. 

Simia Jitbiops — Abelang. 

Hiftria cieJiria-~- ' Porcupine, 

Sima cynamolgos *\r. 

'' ' ' Birds .' 

• 

1. — Oriental dotterel. 

2. NumidOfMeleagris —- Guinea fowl. 

3. Tctrao Cotumix — Egyptian quail. 

4 . Vuitur Percnepierus — Wiute-headed vulture. 

5. Pfittaciis Alexandria---Gxesxi peroquet. 

6. Columba dotnejlica Common pigeon. 

7. Tetrao rufus — Red partridge. 

S. Owls (not common). 

9. Columba turtur^ very common. 

No. 4. This bird is of furprifmg ftrength, and is fsud by the natives to be very Ipng- 
\[yed,'fed Jides penes auSiores. I have lodged a complete charge of large fhor, at 
about fifty yards diftance, in the body of this bird; it feemed to have no tfiedl on him, 
as he flew to a confiderajble diftance, and continued walking afterwards.. 1 then dif. 
chaiged the fecond barrel, which ;vas loaded with ball: this broke his wing, but on 
my advancing to feize him, he fought with great fury with the other. There are 
many thoufands. of them in the inhabited ^iftrid. I'hey divide the field with the 
hyena: what carrion the latter leaves at night, the former come in crowds to feed on 
in the day. Near the extremity of each wing is a homy fubftance, not unlike the fpur 
of an old cock. It is ftrong ana fharp ; and a formidable inftrument of attack. Some 
fluid exfudes from this bird that fmells like muik, but from what part of him 1 am 
uncertain. 

No. 2. This beautiful bird is found in great numbers in Ffir, of which the common 
fowl, though it now abounds, is not a native. The voice of the Guinea fowl, when 
apparently related, is very peculiar. No external difterence, even m this\heir native 
climate, is to be obferved between the male and female of this bird. The^ are carried 
asaprofitablecommodity to Kahiia, where, however, inadomeftic ftate, it is faidthey 
feldom or never breed. ♦ 

5. Thefe birds, in the beginning of fummer, fill the trees in the vicinity of the town 
1 lived irf. They ye caught unfledged, and brought up in the houfes, till they become 
quite doraeftic; are then garried to Egypt, and taught a kind of fpeech, which being 
acquired, they are fold at a high price. 

Of fifli I faw npne but what were too much difguifed by drying to be recognifed. 

The fifh in^the river Ada, I am told, confift of nearly the fame fpecies as thofe of 
the Nile in Upper Egypt. They are caught in wicker balkets, and ufed for food. — 
The natives have alfo a way of drying them, but it does not prevent their being fa 
oflimfive to the fmell, as to be ufelefs to any but tbemfelves. Numerous huts built of 
reeds jare found on the bank of the river, as well for the ufe of the fifhennen, as of 
thofe who eofnare the ferddous animals tlut comd to^drink its wafers. 

'2 ' tha 
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' The chameleonr abounds in Dar>Fiir; the viverra ichneumon, niim, and aJtnoft all 
the rpecies of lizard s|re alfo feen there. 

Or ferpents, the coluber hay€ of Egypt, the coluber vippra, and the anguis GoIu> 
brina, were the only ones I faw: and no more than one or two of each; though it 
vm reprefented to me that in Ibme piace8>they are numerous. The^ Fdrians have not 
the art of charming them, like the Egypti^s and Indians. I expofed myfelf to much 
ridicule by coHefting a number of chameleons in my apa^ment, to obferve their 
charaAer and changes; the people there jthink them impure, and relate ma% fooliih 
{lories concerning them. 

A great number of infe£ls and reptiles, ,which I had taken care to conferve, accident 
has deprived me of, and I cannot now fumifh a catalogue.^ The fcorpion is fmall, of 
a brown hue, and his venom not extremely violent. The natives cure the fling by 
immediately applying to the part a bruifed onion, which is renewed till the pain 
fubfides. 

The white ant, or termites, is found in vaft numbers, and is exceedingly deflrudive, 
eating through every thing within its reach, whether vegetables, cloth, leather, papa*, 
provifions, &c. A bull’s hide, if not newly covered with tar, is no defence againfl: 
«. The apis mellifera (common bee) abounds; but they have no hives, and the vrild 
honey is commonly of a dark colour, and unpleafant tafte. I have obferved a beetle, 
not very large, which is chi^raflcrized by burying its eggs in a fmall ball of horfe’s or 
othar dung, rod then rolling the ball from place to place in the land or clay, till it 
attains a fize greatly oxcetding that of the animal itfclf. Great quantities of cochineal 
are vifible; which, if the natives, or the Egyptians w^p vifit them, had any reflection 
or fpirit, it might be thought would be applied to fome ufeful purpofe. 

The locuft of Arabia, gryltus, is very common, and is frequently roafted and eaten, 
particularly by the flaves. The fcarabeus ceratonias ; the culex Egypti, namfls in Ar. 
(mofquito), is particularly vexatious in the rainy fetdon. 

• , . Metals and Minerals* 

OF metals, the number found in the diflrid known to me, is fmall. But in its 
neighbourhood, to the fouth and well, if 1 have been rightly informed, almofl all 
deferiptions are to be met with. The copper brought by the merchants from the ter¬ 
ritories of certain idolatrous tribes bordering on Fur, is of the fined quality, in colour 
refemblmg that of China, and appears to contain a portion of zink, being of the fame 
pale hue. The large rings into which it is formed (of ten o« twelve pounds weight 
each) are very malleable: of the ore I never was able 10 prexure a fpedmen. Iron is 
to -be found in abundance, and the Pagan negroes, on whcmi the Mohammedans look 
with contempt, are the artifts that extrad it from the ore; anar^of which the former, 
as far as I have feen, are ignoiTyit. Though their iron, through the flupidity of the 
inhabitants, never acquire the more ufeful chara£ler of fteel, its eflFeds irt the form of 
luiives and javelins are yet commenfurate with the malign difpofitions of mankmd. 
And thoi^hfoft and penfhabie, with increafed trouble in renewmg the edge, the tools 
formed of anfwer all the purpofes of their rude workmanfhm. 

The method by which Pol ferved a workman fupply the defm of a furnace for fufing 
metals appeared worth noticing. He had a leathern bag, which, on compreflion, forced 
the air through a wooden pipe for belbw^ and placed over the fire, made in a^fraall 
hole in the earth, the remains of a vrater jary wm whkh fimpje apparatus the efleft 
was rapid and not inconfiderable* 


Silver, 



' j.44- .■■■ ■ 

ilS{ver;''''l^d,Msnd 'tinj r'*ave>iiev.erMfceard.'--'raeftti<»M^ 

Egypt. Of gold, 10 the cpunmes to the ^ft ahd^i^^^fhe 
comes to Dar-Fur, exccgt by accident. What is produced in; the 
Borrhem markers by merins of other carav^s. The monarch octafipiudi/ Obtain a 
fiiaH quantity for <his own ufo from the eaft.i^ ^ ^ - 't. 

Alabuftcr, and various kinds of voarble pift within the limits of Fftr, The iwke 
chiefly confift of grey g^'anite, but of ftoue adapted to building, or convertible into 
■ lime, eitiSr there ir none, or thp quantity muft be extremely fjuall. The graiute feryes 
for hand-nu'ils without being cut, for the metal of which their tools are compofed is too 
foft to be employed for that purpofe. 

Foflile fth !p common iiithin a certain diftriduand there is a fufEcient fupply of 
nitre, qjf which however no ufe is made. A quantity of folphur is brought by the 
Arabs, who fcf *<1 ox^n r bukkara') from, the fouih and weft. ’ But of the place where 
it is found I have heard no defeription. It muft alfo exift on the mountain called Gebel 
Marra; as it is related there are hot fprings there, which animals, particularly 
birds, are obferved not to approach j this, if true, may be the efFed of fulphureous 
vapours. 


Plants. 

THOUGH my refidence in Dar-Fiir was fo much protfaded, I feel myfelf able to 
furnifti only a very imperfed catalogue of its vegetable produdious?* Thele are to 
be fought chiefly in the diftridst o the fouth, where water abounds,'and where the 
extreme reftraint under which Ffound myfelf prevented me from feeking them. 

During feven or eight mbhths in the year the whole fifrface of the earth to the north 
is dried up by the fun, and the minute plants which fpring and flourilh during the 
Harif *, are mingled in the general marcefcencc, as foon as that fcafon is paffed. Even 
the trees, whofc fibres pierce more deeply into the fubftance of 4 beir parent foil, lofe the 
diftindivc marks of their proper foliage, and exhibit to the diftant obferver only the 
fharp outline of their grofler ramifications. 

Of the trees which fliade our foreft^t or adorn our gardens in Europe, very few 
exift in Dar-Fur. The charaderillic marks of thofe fpecies which mod abound there, 
are their (harp thorns, and the foHd and unperifhabte quality of their fubftance. i. The 
tamarind is not very common in' the quarter I frequented; but thole which were 
vifiblc to me were of great height and bulk, and bore a copious fupply of fruk. * 

2. The plane, platan^ Orientalis, Deleib, is found, but feems rather to have be«i 
brought from Egypt, than indigenous. 

31 Sycamore of Egypt, ficus Sycomorus, Gimmeiz, a few near Cpbbd; faid ta 
be much mord common to the fouthward. 1 did not obferve that it produced atay 
fruit. ’ o ^ ' 

4. Ar.* paliurus Athenasi. Of this there arbtwo fpecies in Dar-Fur, iThey 

term the largeft Nebbek-ekarab. There is a difference in their fruit, as well as in 
their extemsd api^rance. The one is a buffi, with leaves of dark green, not very 
different from thole of the ivy, but much thinner. It appeared to be the fame 1 had 
ftfen in the gardens of Alexandria. The other a tree growing to confiderable fize, 
but having both the leaves and fimk linaUer, and the fruit of dancer colour, and fqme* 
what ffavbur; both pf them equally thptuy* The natives eat tke fi^t ^effi 


* Solbaoftheram*. 


or 




is laid to be a native of tbou^ I have fbeOrit onlf in Fib*; 'Z^ 

fmal4 ‘^ tbe ^^ it bars is of an ob|ong form, about the fize* of a dat^ jcoionir 
bro^, titered with orange^ diy, and of a vifcous quaii^. The nud^ is hii^ ia 
projportkm to the fruit, which adber^to it with <great tenacity., tlik is idfo 
into a pafte, but of no agreeable flavour. It is* however eaten by the An^s, % 
fome dteemed efficacious as a reme^,for certam difeafes. Itfeems a flight diuretic. 
The wood is hard, and of a y^Uowilh colour; it gro#s m great abundance, and ui 
very thorny. This, together with the nebb^ chiefly fumiih thorns for ^e fences. 

6 . Ennebf a finall tree, to the fruit of which they have given the natn^f graj^. 
It bears leaves of light green hue, and the fruit, whiw is of a purple colour, is attached 
not in bunches, but fingly to the fmaller branches, and interfperled among the leaves. 
The internal ftrudure^of the fruit is not very unlike the grape, which it al?o refentbles 
in fize, but the pulp is of a red hue, and the tafte is ftrongly aflringent. 

7. Shaw, Ar. a flirub about the flze of the arbutus, having like it, a 1 ^ of ftrong 

texture, of oval form, pale green, wider at the lower and narrower at the upper ex- 
tremiiy than the arbutu^ The leaf has the pungency and vary much the tafte t»f 
muftard. T*" Is flirub I faw chiefly in Wadi Shaw, a place we pafied in gdng and 
returning, between Swtini and Bir-ei-nialha. The natives cut off thq fmaller branches 
which they ufe to rub thar teeth, alleging that the acrid juice of this plant has the pro¬ 
perty of whitening them. * *• 

From an exad correfpondence as to the place or its growth, near die £dt 
fprings, the camels not eatings it, and fome other circumftances, 1 take tlus to be 
the Rack of Bruce,^ol. v. p. 44. though unable to recognize it in the figure diere 
given, ^ 

, 8. Ceratonia Siliqua, CharSb. 

Solanum fandum, nightfliade, Beidinjan or Melingatti brought originally from 
Egypt, and ufed for food. 

10. El Henne, from Egypt, growing into ufe. 

11. Sophar^ Ar. Caffia lophera, wild fenna, native, and grows in plenty after the ndns. 

t s. Mimofli Nilotica, in great quantity. It is from this tree, which is aHb 

called Seidt^ that the gum brought to Egypt by the caravans, is chiefly gathered. There 
are alfo found the trees called by Bnice Ergett Dimmo^ Ergeti-el^KurUnt and die 
JFtfrrit, Bauhinia Acuminata of the fame writer. 

13. 'A Idnd of legumen called Ful, bean. It is not much ufed for food, but as-an oma- 
xa^ by the women, being fining in the form of beads when quite dry, at which time 
it is very hud. It. is alfo ufed as a wdght of four or fliyp grains. 

14. A beautiful legumen of a fcarlet colour, with a black fpot at die pobt of aciadi- 
IHnent to its cyfl:. It is called in Dar^Fftr Sbdjb ; is about the flze oHi fpiall pea, hard 
' apui poliffied, grows on a plant rdembling tares, is ftrung and ufed as an ornamepit by 

tibewbmen. . 

]' Tbeconiinontihi'jnii Allhimcepe,Anisabur^attly fuppjiediaTkor-Ffl^^ 
tnft tnfrnmr m flze, tt^ejimd colour, to that of Egypt. 

- CxarHcki Allmm fluiyi^ oildvated smd ufed for; food, 

' i,' ly. Water-ineloxi, Cucufbita, citruUn^: At* This grows wild over almoft 

j&^ the cttltivahle kmds, and rqiens is dto Com is removed. In this ftateit does not 

fouKY, V attain 



tbe ci^^.' istr ;i»re#urnf#;lb.. iM^:'|t;:' m >-^''-- -Uinn. 

feeds* i»i!ke "Isiad -‘df Jkutr^ v : 


.I^sAts''^:;|^^::mii^oo Mdk ar ili^:'jSa 6 »'’'''aM''^«f 

'eibguifii^'fiavdiiiv. ', ' ;'•> ■ ■/■■'■■■if 

48. ^Comia^ f&don^f CQCi;iaii 8 ^ si^q, Kaw^n, idr. is occa 0 oxia{}f culliiraied, but 

curdy-brd^t:lp;.pa‘fe^^ ■ ‘r,- 

li^ Gueumi^ Ar. of> which; the jel^ hare huradueed 

th|'.gi^^i^':^/Ureh as of-thepm^ " , 

«br t5<Surd, Gucurbita I^enaria, Karra, Ar. This ferves for drmking-veffehaB4 
It. is fouad isi abundance. When £relh, it is ufdl for food* and being 
, l^npf^yj-^n^ed with meat is very^ Grows to a large fize. ■ ;. 

; lafV‘GdW^yhthts,^i^^ 

Momordica £iateiaum,\^<^‘«^^^ 

ja^ ij^r.' This ]^lant abounds fo much as to cover whole plains. No other ufe is 
made t>f it than toipiread its branch^ and leaves under mats and goods, which it is faid 
giitair^: them from the T^rmh or white ant. s;, 

. ad* .i^%htil4de, Solahum folih hirfr^ r 

;aj. Ii^p» Carmabb vplgarb, Hajhijh, Ar. is now become*an article of regular cuU 
tiif^ ufed in various ways as an aphrodifiac, and in different proportion as a 

name for green herbs, but chiefly apmopiiated to 
i is ftate, inhaled by means of apipey^ or formed, wi^ 

o^^mjgredtmts, into an^elelSiuary, nudjun. In Egypt the conliimption 5f thus azticie 
th^ in Oar-Fur, but the befl; b that of Antioch in Syria. 

.<g|;54 Iticei* Orym^ Or»ss, AiUts brought in fmall quantities by the wandering Arabs, 
urbo ^4 it^^wing vdld in the places t^ frequent. It b little ufed or efteemed, and * 
izuieed lias no quamy to reosmmend it. ^ 

Cayenne pejOT cbetti or Tchetti, in the language of diO Huntry, b extremely 
Cjt^h^MO^ in one dij^ft, udience it is difperfed over the country and ufeo with food.' 

‘44.“ Kid^^ ' 

49 . It^elwbia, 

30 . in great thundance. 

A plann ed the lame fize with the of very daifc greeai, Ar^g fmell 

and.le^; It gro^ in great quantity, and with the natives fiirms a priiunpal articlafd' 
T^ey ^1 it O , ‘r 

' 33 . Si^mum, Simfim, Ar. From, thb an oil b extra&eA It b alfo brutfed hi :a 
mortar, and mixed unth thefood. It b even ufed by the great to frttai their hories.; 

33 . Mabreik,is\di Doha, the holcus dochna, of as has been alr^y men> 

tiQ^, ax%^ ba&s of th^ provifion, but chiefly the latter. ; ,. . ; - ;> 

3 ^^^^ produced in abundance in Perth and Dar Fungarb^ It feems to he 
i|j|ia«^^nably of native, grbwfh. : ‘ . • . ■ 

/THE m^ftracy <d tac»tly* ; if b be not 

difpenlaticm^f Mbfaajhtn^ moft other 




and iCB 

.iliielliaifthisflayes. ' 'f, • ; ■ 

■ :i',*lSlha 3 L-. mam£eft in^aflice appears In dediksns, the;Fukkar^ or 
prefe their ientiments with fome boldnm, but thdr op^Odon b mthout anj^ ypi^^- 
ate objedi and confequently its effe^b, are inconiid^bie. ’ All monandh teats is a 
general alienation of the minds of the troops, who may at thdr tdll raife as 

mitn-piifingandunprindpled as himfelf, to the fame mvied fupericmty. i \ 

His power in the provinces is delegated to officers vidto poltefs an authonty e^ttsdly 
arbitrary- In thofe diftnds, whtdh have always or for a l^g dme formed^ 
part of the empire, thefe officers are generally called meleks. In fudi*ai^have been 
lately conquered, or perha^, more properly, have been annexed to the dominkm of 
the Sultan, under certain nipulations, the chief is fuffered to retain the title of Sultan, 
yet is tributary to and receives his appointment from the Suhan of Ffir. 

In this country, on the death of me monarch, the title defeends of right to the dldeft 
of his fons: and in default of hdrs male, as well as during the minority of thole hdrs, 
to his brother. But under various pretences this reedved rule of fucceffion is 
quently infringed. The fon is faid to be too young, or the late monardr to have 
obtained thw government by unjufl means; and, at leiigth, thepteteaCifions df ^ofe 
who have any apparent claim to the regal authority, are to be ded(^ by^^war^ Sc^ 
become the prize of the flrongcfi:. * ‘ -r: 

It was in this manner that the nrefent Sultan gained pofl*effion of the Impdiil^d%* 
nity. A preceding monarch, named Bokar, had tlHi^e Tons, Mohammed, fufrubo^ 
Teraub, d-Chalife, smd Abd-el-rachmin. Teraub the eldefifwhic^ cognomen 
acquired by the habit of rolling in the duff when a child) firli: obtained the goyditr^ 
ment. He is fdd # have ruled thirty>two lunar years, one of the longeft re- 
.membered in the hiftory of the country. The fons he left at his death bang aU ydtmjg^ 
the ficond brother, under pretence that none of them was old enough to rdgb* li^h 
was far from being the fad, and in fome degree favoured by the troops fm* dhe gaie* 
rofity by which he was eminently diflmguilhed, under the title of chaltfe^ vicegerent 
of the realm, afiumed the reigns of gov^meiu> IBs re^ was of ihort Aurjidon, 
and charaderifed by nothing but violence and rapine. He nad been only a lhdi:$ liele 
on the throne, when a difeontented party joining with the people td* K!orAo 4 @^ 
In i vrar with whom his brother Teraub had periflied, found employment foi’Inin hi 
that quarter.: Abd-eUrachman, who, daring the life of his brother, had aliumed 'the 
tide of Faquir, and apparently devoted bimfelf to reUgion, wis then m Kordc^. He 
took advantage of the fitiudon of die chalife, and the'lnd^fing tSfetmton of the fid- 
tBary,’to get himielfaj^nted their l^er. Returning towards Fdr^ met hts hibiher 

in the field, and they carnet an engagement, which, whether by the pro^^ Af Aid!* 
; di<«acfamkn, of the perfidy of the other's adherents, is unknovra, wasr A^ded in fitvour 
d^%e lqrte The (^Itfe wm wounded; and whUeone qf hh foi^l^^ thq hl^ 
iimed at^ th^ p^flied togedber, epyear^ v^th,vvbiiMs. 

Tefiid^ the rig^ul wejrn m dbe mean rime fpzgott^i* ^ are opw wnSering 
a mifenible iid>fifiepG%. j^pni ;rite p^dlmonious nlhis 
V Abd*^eUrachmdn diougbt fit tb fi^cr^ce h<ut one of than, whp bemg pf matbre 
aadi according to geaeral^ ^^^ reft, was 

0 a' " ' .The 






'nie^mpfr, after-^^e 
yet jui^^glt'Ylght,iiiiaiiiatairt,.ioym. 

that <^muUl4(^,lc»r\w1;^:f|p^,c^m^ 

tl^ li^ affe^(^ wore %|i^ ^ 'Ae fattmty^ and that: he iras in^^ffevimt 

tn of ^ fee tiie treafares of his deoe^^ 

bi^hei^ m ^d( as hoi entered |^e interior of the pabc^ drew' riie^ 

folite pf h^ iaytDg the teihptation was too great f(^ him, ^and- k» 

vpca^ara the Su^eme Bring' to jadkaste Mm from its e&ds. For a certrin time too 
hd'c^^oila^^ h pofitemoh mjour drives (free women) allowed by the la#dF 

thOtS»ph^t At length, finding his claim unqueftioned, and his authority firmly, 
rifiah^ed, the vril of m^ty, now no longer nfrc^ary, was thrown afide, and ambition 
and. sya!^ appeared without difguife. He now wafies whole days in mifanthropaC 
fcfitade,'gating in fiupid admiration on heaps of cc^ly apparel, ‘and an endle& trdn 
flayes and camels, and revels in the fubmii&ve charms of near two hundred free women* 
Ab 4 <l>rachm 3 n afiumed the Imperial dignity in the year of the Hejira inoa, of the: 
CM^an sera 1787. The difcontent of the people however, and particularly of the’ 
fotdiery, in confluence of the feverity of his regdMinis, and hb penonal avarice, were 
(1795; very muw incrmfing, whi^ made me iimiPte his reign would not be long. 


Hi/iory. 

.MpHijilMED Teraub, already mentioned, was preceded by a^g earned Abd- 
d^Odim ; Abd-el-Cafim by Bokar $ Bokar by Omar* Some of the eariier Kings ai^ 
yet fpt^en ofunder thenWes of Splynum, Mohammed, &c. But as the people of 
the country poflefs np written documents, I found thofe of whom I enquired often at 
variance, bom with rep^ml to the genealogy and the fuccefiion of thrir monarchs. 
ait oonnft^ thefe are points of fmall import; but efpedally in one of which fo few 
pmiimlars as® known to us. It may yet be remarked, that they commonly mention 
the rmgn of Solyman, as the epochs when lilamifm began to prevail in the country. 

this Sultan, at the lame time, as of the Dageou race, which fwayed thd 
Ic^pfre long before that of Ffir became powerful. Circumftances have mclined me to 
th^ the reim of this prince mull have been from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fif^ years ago. tt 

whau the natives relate of their early >hiftory, little dq>endence can'^bq pWed: ^ 
bicit'^feems that the Dageou race came originally from the north, haring been expri^ 
from fibat part of Africa now, nommaliy at lean, under the dominion of Timis '**'* 


, Harueft^ Food, f£fr. 

IN that part of country whem 1 refided are found neither lakes, rivets* nun^eSr 
BC7 ether appearanc^t^ water but the wells which are dug for domei& oicm<^- 
fiuhpri^, «Ecept firing the ntmy feafon. M that period torrents, of greater or Ids 
(Hmril&o]^, mterfed the country in all dire&ions. The rainy feafon lafts wnijbd&ms dhe . 
middle ef lime to fibe middle or end of September. This fridbn is called ^ 4 

f I nm^bwto-Ittye bcmx^wt^ 'wIiSest Damaifcus, 4 fmaH quarto Totame, wi^fl ;in lifr Arable 
wildmt ekber tiUe or cqjBC^ contaiin^ a kind of hift^ of tba 'Of 

pi«|ilj|a|W’* ofldQKainm<idil)n, iiiid wbti^i eg'iMTCWtgd, if l,a«iftakc not* S 
Fdi^^'siaoBg'dttit: adyoilu^ 'after..l^\tlkking’Sf 3 iibae£S jB»|iKd^ 
mrafioa'Of'lte'ribre/qBtbem’m^cci^.;^^ 'j4y .'V-v 

f Ifbvta &mI 1 qinntkf^itf rw fa^ die agricultori 'SiK roduiwd-tori^ and it bamesrib 

about feeco yean baore my arrhnd, th« many people wlit cbl%ed to cat Urn yoanv branches m n«ei 
pouaM ia a iaei|ar. 

15 I have 
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t'hs^ obferved that the rain, trhich is generally very heaty, and aeocm^anied arath 
lightning, hdla tfofk hretmently from three P. H, nil midnight. 

^Ihe cl^ges of the wind are not periodical but inftsimfimeoua. It la whh a foutherly 
wind that the greateft heat prevails $ and with a fouth*eaft that the greateft quand^ 
of nun falls. When the br^ze is from the north or nortb-wefl;, it is moft reftelh^, 
but does not generally continue long in ^at quarter. The hot and oppreffiye wmos 
which dll the air with thick duft blow conftantly from the jfouth. 

One day, while I was fitting in the markctjplape at C^bbdf I obferved a fin^lar 
app^rance in the air, which foon difeovered itfelf to be a column of fand, mifed Ircnn 
the defert by a whirlwind. It was apparently about a mile and a half diftant, and 
continued about eight minutes ; this phenomenon had nothing of the tremendous 
appearance of the columns of fand deferibed by Bruce as rifing between Afludn and 
Ghendi, being merely a light cloud of fand. 

The barveft is conduced in a very Ample manner. * The women and flaves of the 
proprietor arc employed to break oflF the ears with ihdr hands, leaving the ftraw iland- 
ing, which is afterwards applied to buildings and various other ufeful puroofes. They 
then accumulate them in balkets, ai|||parry them away on thdr heads. Wnen tbrelhet^ 
which is awkardly and incompletel^erformed, they expofe the grain to the fun till it 
become quite dry; after this an hole in the earth is prepared, the bottom and fides 
of which are covered with chaiF to exclude the vermin. This cavity or magazine is 
filled with "r.in, which is then covered with chaff, and afterwards with earth. In this 
way the maii-e is piefer^cd tolerably well. In ufing it for food, theygrind it, and boU 
it in the form of polenta, which is eaten either wit(^ frefh or 'four muk, or ftill more 
frequently with a fauce made of dried meat pounded in a mortar, and bcHed with 
onions, &c. The Furians ufe little butter; with the Egyptians and Arabs it is aa 
article in great requeft. There is alfo another fauce which the poorer people ufe and 
highly rclifh: it is compofed of an herb called cowel or cawel, of a tafte in part acefeent 
and in part bitter, and generally difagreeable to Grangers. 

. As a fubftitutc for bread, cakes of the fame material are alfo baked on a fmooth 
fubflaifcc prepared for the purpofe. which are extremely thin, and if dextoouily pre¬ 
pared not unpalatable. Thefe are called kifiery (fragments or fe^fons); they are alfo 
eaten with the fauce above mentioned, or with milk, or limply water; and in whatever 
form the gr»n be ufed, the rich caufc it to be fermented before it be reduced to Hour, 
which gives it a very agreeable tafle. Th^ alfo make no hefitatbn in eating the dokn 
raw, but moiftened with water, without either grinding or the operation of 
The Sultan here does not feem wholly inattentive to that important object, agricul¬ 
ture. Neverthelefs, it may be efleemed rather a blind compliance with ancient cuf- 
tom, than individual public fpirit, in which has originated a praSace adopted by him, 
in itfelf fuffidendy biudable, fince other of his regulations by no meads conduce to the 
fame end. ‘ ^ ^ 

At the beginmng of the harif, or wet feafon, winch is alfo the mopient for fowing 
the com, the King goes out with hb meleks and the reft of his train, and while the 
people are emjdo^ in turning up the ground and fosring the feed, he alfo makes 
feveral holes wi^ his own hand. The fame cuftom, it is find, obtains in Bomou, and 
o&or -countries In tfaas^rt of Africa. It calls to the ndnd a pradice of the Xlgyptum 
KiU^ m enti on ed by Herodotus. Whether this bfage be antecedent to the intro- 
du^n of Moha m n ^ifi tt mto the country,''! know not} but as it is attended with no 
fuperfUdous ob&rvance, it would rather feem to belong to that creed. 


« Ppfulatkn, 
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. iBdMAtot»^ib.'tt'';co^^ In fp 'irkde V'l^e' a>ii'; ^ '' 

neceflairaf be enteemdy diflBteiA'to p»atio&; 

otty to fos^ ciiienoa. The Smtan, to about two ■' 

ulurper £f Kordo^ln., The origmal Ijen^ fpr 
war T<;|iave‘W two thoufand men. Continual re^fpiteN 

men^ lAve^ i^^ winch >niay ije fujjpofiESd to amount to more tlm dutf 
nufl^j<*»r At prefent die anhy does not contain more than two thoiiland, gp^t 
nididi^ them having been taken oiF by the finall«pox, and other caufes. Even 
tl^jSWnt^ IS very mura mifled, and the army is ftill token of as a veiy large one. 
Itltoins ^ nt^ from this and other conflder^ions, that to number of fouls wimin to 
cannot much exceed two hundred thouiand. Cobbd is one of thdr moft no. 
towns; yet from the beft computation I have been able to make, knowing the 
tomberpf inhabitants in the grater part of the houfes, I cannot perfuade myfelf tot- 
to total ^ount of both fexes, includmg flave8, jj|iidi exceeds fix thoufrnd. Of thefe 
theereater proportion are flaves. 

^e houfes are feparated from each other by Wide intervals, as each man chocd*es 
to 'ih^ding the fpot neareft to to ground he cultivates j fo that in an exte^ of 
abmit two tniles on a line, not much more than one hundred diftina; inclofures, propetW 
l^ be tmned houfes, are vifible. The number of villages is conftderablS ; but a few 
hundred fouls form the fum of the iargeft. There are only eight or* ten towns of 
gneat population. “ ^ 

The people of Dar*^F<ir are divided into thofe from the river, of whom I have 
already ipd^n, fome few from the weft, who are either Fukkara, or come for to 
nutofes d trade* Arabs, who are very numerous, and fome of whom are eftabliifaedL 
m ihe country, and cannot quit it} they are of many different trills, but the greatar 
mintor are thofe who lead a wandering kind of life on the frontiers, and breed 
6 Wen4 and hprfes. Yet they are not, for the moft part, in fuch a ftate of depaidenS 
as always to contribute effeaually to the ftrength of the monarch in war, or fo biis 
fupplies m peace. Thefe mre Mahmid, to Mahrda, the beni-Felara, the beni^Gerlr, 

others whofe names I do not recollefr. After the Arabs come people ^ 
Zi^lmwa, which once formed a diftinfr kingdom, whofe chief went to the field with a 
tfaoe^md horfemen, as it is faid, from among his own fubjefrs. The Zeghawa fo 3 t a 
diferoQt daleft from the people of Fur. We midl then enumerate to peoj^e of Bdgp 
or Hageoui who are now fubjefr to the crown of Fdr, but are a diftfod tribe, which^ 
fomierly ruled to country. Kordoto, which is now fubjed to Ffir, and a numl^nf 
other Smaller kingdoms, as Ihor BSrri, &c. Dar Rugna has a King, who is however 
(dupendent, but more on^Bergoo than on Ffir. What are to numbers of each is very 
difficult to fay, as there ait few or no diUa whence sany thing frtisfadory can 
deduced. ■ - 

BmMing, 

airi» in which mq^ relSii^ mdoas dfiljiby fo nnich ihj 



xni^ of toir property, is h^ r limited 1^ to neceffi^ that pr^ 
loot fhctorii tbo Furian from to fun mid imn, aod he team itoifo 
mafs whl^ he has hed for his fecurity. TO conflag^dl* toj ^blafo hb^ 
but hul fotil is pot appalled, for he has laii^ im fcecoi^ its 
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:it.:tQ;'b^;’^6CQr^'d, at^;:biint’jl^^lay;f': and 
^ and' - 

cntwIi^ittHS^y !|brinw Mft'^thrpropoitii^ 'io^'liw^ -(wf 

wtS a flat roof <»nfifeng V>f Hgbt be^ ;)aW M 
oyer this is fpmd a ftraituin of ufliar, or fpme odier light wood, bi*,^ 
can ^Ebrd ^e expenfej courfe mats } a quantity of dried hbrfe^s or cas^i's duiitg^ 
laid over and the whole is fiiuflied with a’lbbng and fmdoth boatii^ ^; 

Tliey contrive to give the roof a flight obliquity^ nisdung ||)0ut8 to csury 
water,. The roof thus conflrudled is » tolerable pfotet^^ from the tain, tbtd' tho' 
whole building is in a certain degree fecure from robbers, and the other mcpnvetdf 
ences which are there to be expeaed. The donga is provided with a door, cbidifling 
of a Angle plank, hewn with the axe, as the plane and faw are equally unloibwn. It 
w fecured by a padlock, and thus conftitutes the repofitory of all theirproperty^ The 
next is called akournak, which is ufually fomewhat larger than the donga, di^Terhig 
from it in being without a door, an^Jbaving no other roof than thatch, ihelv^g liktil* 
diaf of our bams, compofed of kaSp the ftraw of the maize, and fupported 6 ;r|igjha^ 
rafters. This however is cooler inlummer than the more clofely covered buiid^s, 
and is appropriated to receiving company, and fleeping. The women are commc^y 
lodged, and drefe their food in another apartment of the fame kind as the lafr, but 
round, and (rom fifteen to twenty feet in diameter is called fuktda; The walls 
of the donga are often about twelve or fifteen feet j thofe of the'other butl^gs- 
feldom exceed feven or eight, but this depends on the tafte of the owner. IbblMiiar. 
of ^cb,^by perfons who are attentive to neatnefs, is covered with clean faad, y^luch 
is changed as occafion requires. An Jioufe in wfaich there are two dongas, two itourw 
naks, and two fukteias, is confidered as a large and commodious one, fitt^ to the 
ufe of merchants of the firft ordeiv A rukkuba (fhed) is frequently added, which is 
no more than a place fheltered frtom the fun, where a company fit and converfe in the 
c^ien^air. The interior fence of the houfe is commonly a wall of clay. The exterior 
u^erfally a thick hedge, confiding of dried branches of acaciaand otner thorny trees, 
wMch fecures the cattle, and prevents the flaves from efcaping; but which, as it takes 
nb root, is never green, and has rather a gloomy afpei^. Tfie materfab of the vill^e 
hbufra require no particular defcription; they are commonly of the form of the fuktda, 
whi^ ’tk^ rife above the appellation of hut, but the fubftance is the draw of the maize, 
or other equally coarfe and infeci|te. Tents are not ufed, except by ^ mel^ 
andj^^t men, and thcfe are ilbcondru^ed. In time of war materiab to condruO; huts 
a^mund by the foldicrs, and applied without great difficulty; and the farciiia b el li 
df each man is a light mat adapted to the fize of his body. 


Manners* 


;TH£ troops of the country are not famed for ikill, courage, or perfeverance. fa 
campaign^ much reliance b placed on the Arabs who accompany them, and who 
afa'^rv^ly tributs^ rather than fubje£ts of the Sultan. One energy of ba^iarifm 
thi^ in c^ with omer favug^, that of biring iEffile to dadureliunger 

and Wt m, tl^ ps^u^ they no advanffige over neighbours. On 

on foot wil^ die cawt^ 


<( 


two 


peHi^jt a&ed me for Ikead.' “ Htw lopi^'liai^ you been without 
(^ys/^ was ibe :*^And hdw long yndiout wa^ter?** “I 


I 

drank 
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drazik water Is^ lugh^" This was at fiUflliiHt, ^et; ^ had mailing all d^iis 
the heat of die fun, and we had ;pt fix hc^ to lyudi'fhe welL ^ i^sr p^onail^ 
Fdiiansaiie notieiaaiMle /or cie^^ Though oh^lng as Mohuiunedanii # 

the Aipeifiltious.lbnnalities of myer, thdlr haur is rarely comfoed^ or their bodies d»n- 
nlt^ly wafiied. The hair of die |iab» and axilla: it is ufual to exterminate; bat they 
know not the ufe of foap} fo that with them jpolifli^g the fidn with unguents holds die 
place of perfed ablutions and real purity. A kind of fimnaceous pafie is however 
prepared, which bein^ applied with batter to die ildn, and rubbed conimually till it 
dry, not only mproves its' appearance, but removes from Tt accidental 
fordes, and fiiH more the eflfed of continued tranfpiration, which, as there are no l»^s. 
in the cotmny, is a confideradon of fome importance. The femade flaves are dexterous 
inthenpplicsl^ion of it, wd to undemo tms operation » ouv' of the refinanents of 
African fenfuality; Their intervals oflabour and reft are fixed' by no eftabUihed nde, 
bat governed by inclination or perfonal convenience. Their fatigues are often renewed 
nosier the oppreffive influence of the moridian fun, and in fome diitrifts their nightly 
lumbers are interrupted by the dread of robbers, in others by the mufquitoes and other 
inconvaiiences of the climate. 

An inveterate animofity feems to exifi; between the natives of Fur and thofe of Kor- 
do^a. From converfations with both parties I have underftood that there have been 
ahonoft continual wars between the two countries as far as the memory of indtvidiyi;)l<^ 
extends. One of the caufes o)|^,h hoftility appears to be their relative.pofirionj'thB 
lat^ lying in die road betweehIpr-Ffir and Sennaar, which is codfidered as the mofi; 
ptaracable, though not the ariSi communication between the former'and Mekka. 
Ifor can caravans pafs firom Suakem to Fur, as appears, ^ut by the permiffion of the 
govemom of Kordofan. The Jeaioufy of trade, therefore is in part the origin of their 
unvaried and implacable animofity. 

Nothing refembling current coin is found in Soudan, unlefs it be certain fma!! tin 
xmra, the value of winch is in fome degree arbitrary, and which alone obtains at £1 
Famer. In that place they ferve as the medium of exchange for fmall articles, §or 
which in others are received beads, fait, &c. Thefe rings are^made of fo many**various 
fixes, that I have known fomedmes twelve, fometimes one hundred and forty of them, 
pa& for a given quantity and quIUty of cotton cloth. The Auftrian doll^s, aqd other 
filyer coins, brought from Egypt, are all fold for ornaments for the women, and ftmie 
fi^le profit attends the fale of them, but the ufe of them in drefs is far from general. 

Gold not being found within the limits of Ffir, is feldom feen in the market; when 
h appears there, it is in the form of rings of abdut one-fourth of an ounce weight each* 
In winch Ante it comes from Sennaar. The Egyptian mahbfib, or other fiampi^ 
money, none v^ll receive but the people of that country. Ibe other articles ci^fly 
current, are fuch as be\png to their drefs, as cotton cloths, beads, jamber, kohhel, rhea, 
and (m the other hand, oxen, camels, and flaves. w 

The difpofidon of the people of Ffir has appeared to me more cheerful than that df 
the Egyptians} and that gravity and referve which the pr<x:epts of MohammetStfin 
infpire, and the pradHce of the greater number of its profeUors countenance^ and 
requir^ feems by no means as yet to fit eafy on them. A ^vemtnnnt p^fe^y 
dapodc, and at this time not ill adminiftered, as far as relates to the tnannois Nof 
people, yet forms no adequate r<^raint to their violet paflions l^riine to mebr£^h, 

• The^liabitanti of-a village ctlled Bernoo, handg quarrelled #?th tbele Sf another hStnkti kid- 
having hmakiH^on both fidea^ all the property of bc^ v^lagei varfotietted to the King, the inhaddusta 
bang abandoned to pOTCit]^. 

but 
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but unprovided with materials or ingenuity to prepare any. other fermented liquor than 
buza, with this'aloHe thdr convivial excefl*es are committed. But though the Sultan 
hath juft. publUhed an ordinance (March 1795) forbidding the,ufe of that liquor under 
pain of death, the plurality, though lefs puDlicly than before, iftl indulge themfelves in 
it. A company often fits from fun-rife, to fun-fct drinking and converfing, till a fingle 
man fometimes carries off near two gallons of* that liquor. The btiza has however 
a diuretic and diaphoretic tendency^ which precludes any danger from thefe 
exceffes. , , 

In this country dancing is praftifed By the men as Veil as the women, and they oftai 
dance promifeuoufly. Each tribe feems to have its appropriate dance: that of Fftr is 
called Secondari, that of Bukhara Befidala. Some are grave, others lafeivious, but 
confiding rather of violent efforts than of graceful motions. Such is their fondnels for 
this amufement, that th? flaves dance in fetters to the mufic of a little drum; and, what 
I have rarely focn in Africa or the call, the time is marked by means of a long fticfc 
held by two, while others beat the cadence with fhort batons. 

They ufe the games of iab-u-duk and dris-wa-talaite, deferibed by Niebuhr, 
which however appear not indigenous, but to have been borrowed of the Arabs. 

'I'he vices of thieving, lying, and cheating in bargains, with all others nearly or 
remotely allied to them, as often happen among a people under the fame circumftances, 
arc here almoft univerfal. No property, whether confiderable or trifling, is fafe out 
of.!:, ftght of the owner,’nor indeed fcarcely in it, unlefs he be ftronger than the 
thief. In buying an^ foiling the parent glories in deceiving the fon, ?nd the fon the 
parent; and God and the Prophet are hourly invocated, to give colour to the jtnoft 
palpable frauds and falfehoods. 

The privilege of polygairfyj. which, as is well known, belongs to thrir religion, the 
people of Soudan pufn to the extreme. At this circumftancc the Muffelmans of 
Eg)’pt, with whom i have converfed on the fubjeft, afted to be much fcandalized: for 
whereas, by their law they arc allowed four free women, and as many flaves as they 
can conveniently maintain, the Furians take both free women and flaves without any 
limitation. The Sultan has more than an hundred free women, and many of the 
Meleks have from twenty to thirty. Teraub, a late king, contented himfelf with about 
five hundred females as a light travelling equipage in his wars in Kordofan, and left as 
many more in his palace. 'I’his may feem ridiculous, but when it is recolleded that they 
had corn to grind, water to fetch, food to drefs,and all menial offices to perform for feveral 
hundred individuals, and that thefe females (excepting thofe who are reputed Serrari^ 
concubines of the monarch) travel on foot, an 1 even carry utenfils, &c. on their heads, 
employment for this immenfe retinue may be imagined, without attributing to the 
Sultan more libidinous propenfities than belong to others of the fame rank^and 
ftation. 

This people exceeds in indulgences with women, and gayp* little regard to reftraint 
or decency. The form of th 5 houfes already deferibed lecures no great fecrecy to 
what is carried on within them, yet even the concealment which is thuS offered, is not 
always fought. The ihade of a tree, or long grafs, is the foie temple required for the 
iacrifices to the primaeval deity. In the courfc of licentious indulgence father and 
daugitter, fon and modier are fometimes mingled. The relations of brother and filler 
are exchanged for clofer intercourfe; and in the adjoining ftatc, (Bergoo,) the example 
of the monarch countenances the ini^£b*on of a poutive precept, as well of Iflamifm, 
as of the other rules of faith, which have takoi their Unsure f^m the Mofak difpen- 
iation. 

VOL. XV. 
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But however unbridled their appetites in other refpeds may be, pasderafty, fo com¬ 
mon in Afia and the North of Africa, is in Soudan little knowj|||^r praftifed. The 
fituation, charafter, ai}fl treatment of women is not x'xacllv finiilar, either to that 
which marks the manners* of Afia, and other parts of Africa, or to that which is 
cftabiifhed in Europe. In contradiflin^iun to 'the women of Egypt, in Soudan, when 
a ftranger enters the houfe, one of the more tpodeft indeed retires, bur fhe is contented 
to retire to a finall diftance, and paffes and repaflfes executing the bufinefs of the houfe 
in the prefence of tfee men. Ip, Egypt, a veil is invariably the guardian of real or 
alFeded inodefty. In Dar-Fur none attempt to conceal their faces but the wives of the 
great, whole rank demands fotne affedation qf decency — who from faiiety of induh 
gence become coquets, or whofe vanity induces them to expeft that concealment v\ill 
enfnare the inexperienced with the hope of youth which lias ccafed to rcct'nimend 
them, or beliuty by which they could never boaft to be addrned. The middle and 
inferior rank arc always contended with the flight covering of a cotton ck)th, wrapped 
round the waift, and occafionally another of the fame form, ifikterials, and fize, and 
equally loofe, artlefsly thrown over the fhoulders. They never cat with the men, but 
fhew' no hefitation at being prefent wlien the men eat and drink. The moll modeft of 
them will enter the houfe, not only of a man and a flranger, bur of the traders of 
Egypt, and make their bargains at leifure. On fuch occalions, any indelicate freedom 
on the part of the merchant is treated with peculiar indulgeiifc. 'I'he hufloand is bj no 
means remarkable for jealoufy, and provided he have realbn to fuppofe thai"i?R'‘com- 
plaifancc will be attended witii any Jblid advantage, will readily )‘ield his place to a 
ftranger. Nothing can' fliock the,feelings of an Egyptian more than to fee his wife in 
converfation with another man in public. For funiiar condiKl, indiviJu ils of that 
nation have been known to inflicl the laft punifliment. A liberty of this kind iras no 
fuch effed on a Furian. 


Dcft nc/it numents, junHague in iimbone phalanges. 


The univcrfallty of the practice prevents its 


being eftcemed elLher criminal pr 


fhamcful. 

Some of the inofl; laborious domeflic offices in tiiis country are exe cuted by women. 
They not only prepare the foil and Cow the corn, but afliil in g iih-.-ring it. They alone 
too arc engaged in the burinofs of grinding and converting, it into bread* They not 
only prepare the food, in which (contrary to the practice of the Arabs) it is eneemeU 
dirgraceful for a man to occupy himfelf, but fctcli water, wafli the ajiparch and cleanfe 
the apartments. Even the clay buildings, which have been mentioned, are coidlructed 
chiefly by women. It is not uncommon to fee a man on a joumi'y, mounted idly on an 
afs^ while his wife is pacing many a weary Itep on foot behind him, atid moreover, per¬ 
haps, carrying a fupply of provifions or culinary uienfilo. Yet it is not to be fuppofed 
that the man is defpotic in_jiis houfe: the voice of the female has its full weight. No 
queftion of domcftic (economy is decided witiiout her concurrence, and, far from 
being wearied 'ft-ith the corporeal exertions of the day, by the time the fun declines, her 
memory of real or imaginary injuries affords matter lor querulous upbraiding and 
aculeate farcafms. 

Whoever, impelled by vanity, (for no profit attends it,) receives to his bed the daugh¬ 
ter of a King or powerful inelck, (women of this rank are called M^ram,) finds her 
foie modcratrix of his family, and himfelf reduced to a cipher. Of his real or reputed 
offspring he has no voice in the difpofal, government, or inftruftion. I'he princefs, 
who has honoured him with the limited right over her perfon, becomes not the part- 

1 1 ner, 
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lier,l>ut the foie proprietor, of all that he poffeflcd .; and her raofl; extravagant caprices 
mud not be ihw^kd, lead her difpleafure fliould be fucceeded by that of the 

The man cannot take another wife with the fame ceremonies or dowry; and if any 
difpute arife concerning inheritance, the^right is always d. cided in favour of the Miram. 
Finally, he is almod a prifoner in the country, ;jvhich he cannot leave, however dif- 
trcU’ed, and however he may be inclitiVd to retrieve his fortune by trade, without 
fpecial permiflion from the Sultan, and the immediate and unqualified forfeiture -not 
only of the dowry he gave, but of all *the valuables he received ill confequence of the 
honourable alliance. 

Pre vioufly to the edabllflimcnt of IflaTnifm * and kingfhip, the people of Fiir feem to 
have funned wandering tribes, in which date many of the neighbouring nations to this 
tlay rcuKiin. In their perfons they differ from the negroes of the coa/l of Guinea. 
Tlieir In.ir is generally fhort and woolly, though fome are feen with it of the length of 
eight or ten inches, which they edeem a beauty. 'J’lioir complexion is for the mod 
parr perfeclly black. The Arabs, who are numerous w'ilhin the empire, retain their 
didinefion of feature, colour, and language. They mod commonly intermarry with 
each nthtr. 'i'he flaves, which are brought from the country they call Fertit, 
(laiul of idolaters,) perk-cfly refemble thofc of (iuinca, and their language is peculiar 
to thetniVlvcs. 

• Miod iT the towns; except Cobbe, which is the chief rcfidencc of foreign mer¬ 
chants, and'cvena; .ourt, tlio vernacular idiom is in more frequent ufe than the Ara¬ 
bic ; yet the latter is pretty generally untlcrdood. TJjc judicial proceedings, which are 
held in the monarch’s prefence, are ronducled in both languages, all that is fpoken in 
the one being iimnediak ly »ranflated into the other by an interpreter f ’l'ergiman). 

After thnfe who fill liie offices of govi>rnment, the Faqui, or learned man, i.e. pried, 
hold.s the highefi rank. Sumo few of thefc Faquis have been educated at Kahira, but 
the majority of liicm in fchut>is of the country. They arc ignorant of every thing 
except the Koran. Tlie nation, like mod of the north of Africa, except Egypt, is 
of tho fed of the Imam Melek, which however differs not materially from that of 
Shafei. 


Revenue: cf Dar-Fur. 

1. ON all merchandize imported the King has a duty, which in many indances 
amounts to near a tenth; as for indance, on every camel’s load of cotton goods 
brought from Egypt, and which commonly confids of two hundred pieces, the duty 
paid to the King by the merchants of Egypt is tw'cnty pieces i the Arabs who are 
under his government, and the natives pay more ; fome articles however do not pay 
fo much. 

2. In addition to this, when they are about to leavi-Sfr-Fdr on their return to 
Egypt, another tax is demanded on the flaves exported, under pretence of a voluntary 
douceur to be exempt from having their flaves ferutinifed. This, on our caravan, which 
comprifed about five thoufand flaves, amounted to 3000 mahbubs, between 6 and 700I. 
to be paid to the chabtr on their arrival in Egypt. 

3. All forfeitures for ndfdemeanors arc due to the King; and this is a confiderable 
article, for in cafe of a difpute in which blood is fhed, as often happens, he makes a 

• Aboat a century and a half ago. 
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demand 
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demand of jufl what proportion he thinks right of the property of the village in whicht 
the offence was committed, of the whole, of an half, of a thirdj^f every fpecies of 
pofle ffion, and this mod rigoroufly edimat^. ^ 

4. In addition to this, evet y one who is concerned in a judicial proceeding before him, 
mud bring a prefent according to his rank and property: this is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. 

5. Of all the merchandife, but efpecially llaves, which are brought from the roads, 
as they call it, that is^ from all quarters except Egypt, the King is entitled to a tenth ; 
and in cafe of a felatea, that is, an expedition to procure flaves by force, the tenth he 
is entitled to becomes a fifth, for the merchants are obliged to wait fix weeks or two 
months before they can fell any ol their flaves, and then are obliged to pay in kind 
one-tenth of the number originally taken, one half of which is by that time generally 
dead. 

6. At the time of leathering the kettle drum, which happens every year on the 27th 
of the month Rabia-el-awil, all the principal people of every town and village, nay, as 
1 have underflood, every houfekeeper is obliged to appear at El Faflier, with a 
prefent in his hands, according to his rank and ability. This is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. The prefent of the raelck of the jelebs on one of thefe occafions, 
1 have known to be valued at 900 mahbfibs, or about aool. derling. At this folemn 
fedival, all the troops not in acUial fcrvice, are obliged to be prclcnt, and as it may be 
called, reviewed ; that is, every man who has or can procure a hoi'fe, ^mounts an^^^TPvvs 
him in the public meeting. 

7. A number of prefentsare daily and hourly received from all the grtat people of 
the country, as well as from the merchants who come on bufinefs, and thofe who 
foHcit offices. The merchants generally prefent fome kind (Jf manufafturc for clothing, 
fuch as light woollen cloth, carpets, arms, &c. and the people of the country, camels, 
flaves, male and fem:Jc, tokeas, oxen, fheep, &c. 

8. But one of the mod confiderable articles of revenue is the tribute of the Arabs 
who breed oxen, horfes, camels, fheep. Thofe who breed horfes fhould bring tp 
the monarch all the males \\ hich are yearly produced by their marcs; but this I am 
told they often contrive to avoid. The cudomary tribute of the yVrabs who breed 
oxen, or Bukkara, as they arc called is one-tenth *• But when 1 was there, they 
having neglected paying it for two years, the Sultan fent a body of troops, .who feized 
all they could lay liands on, to the number of twelve thoufand oxen. If the tribute 
were regularly paid, it might amount to four thoufand oxen per annum : but thefe 
Arabs live in tents, and confequently change their habitations frequently, and when, 
they feel thcmfelves united, arc not much inclined to pay tribute. Thofe who breed 
camels fhould alfo pay a tenth of their property yearly ; and 1 have underdood that 
they acquit thcmfelves of the obligation with more regularity than the former. Thefe 
alfo however arc fometini'^^ rebellious, and then nothing is received from them. Two 
tribes, mahria and mahmidt^ were at war during my reiidcnce in Fdr, and a battle 
took place between them, in which many fcTll on both fides : the monarch, to punifh 
them for their contumacious behaviour, fent a mclek with a detachment of about 
fixty horfemen, who feized on one half of the camels of every Arab, and where they 
found five took three, as the fifth could not be divided. The owners of fheep and goats 
pay a tenth. 


• A great tribute is alfo paid la butter. 
10 
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9. Every village is obliged to pay annually a certain fura in com, Dokn, which is 
coUeaed by ihe K|||g’5 flaves. The monarch has alfo lands of his own, which are 
cultivated by his fla^, and which fcrve to fupply his houfehold; for, though a mer¬ 
chant, he does not fell corn. The whole of the diftrift oPGebel Marra, to the weft, is 
entirely appropriated to his ufe, and the* wheat, wild honey, &c. which are abundantly 
produced there are all referred for his talkie. • 

10. The King is chief merchant in the counti7, and not only difpatches with every 
caravan to Egypt a great quantity of his oWn merchandife, but, t^fo employs his Haves 
and dependants to trade v/ith the goods*of Egypt.on his own account, in the countries 
adjacent to Soudan. 


Ariicles of Commerce. 

GOLD rings are fometimes worn in the nofe by women of diftintftion. Sea-fhells 
(Cowries) arc among other female ornaments, but not very current. The red legu- 
men, called Shufij, is much worn in the hair. 

Commodities brought by the jelabs from Egypt are: 

1. Amber beads. 

а. Tin in fmall bars. 

X. Cora! beads?. 

■.^.C<'r’">.'lian ditto.* 

5. Eade Cowieliati ditto. 

б. Beads of Venice. 

7. Agate. 

8 . Bings, filver and ftrafs, for the ancles and wrifts. 

9. Carpets, fmall. 

10. Blue cotton cloths of Egyptian fabric, 
i I. White cotton ditto. 

12. Indian tnuilins and cottons. 

i^. Blue and white cloths of Egypt called Mclayh. 

14. Sword blades, ftraii, (German) from Kahira. 

15. Small looking-glall'es. 

16. Copper face-pieces, or defenfive armour for the horfes* heads. 

17. Fire arms. 

18. Kohhel for the eyes, 

19. Rhea^ a kind of mofs from European Turkey, for food, and a feent. 

20. She, a fpecies of abfynthium, for its odour, and as a remedy: both the laft 
fell to advantage. 

21. Coffee. 

22. Mahleb, Krumphille, Symbille, Sandal, nutmegs. 

23. Dufr, the fhell of a kind of fiih in the Red Sea, tiled for a perfume. 

24. Silk unwrought. * • 

25. WMre, brafs and iron. 

26. Coarfe glafs beads, made at Jerufalem, called Herjh and Munjdr. 

27. Copper culinary utcnfils, for which the demand is fmall. 

28. Old copper for melting and re-working. 

•29. Small red caps of Barbary. 

3c. Thread linens of Egyptfmall confumption. 

31. Light French cloths, made into benilhes. 


32. Silks 
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за. Silks of Scio, made up. 

33. Silk and cotton pieces of Aleppo, Damafcus, &c. 

34. Shoes of red leather. 

35. Black pepper. 

зб. Writing paper, (^papier des irois lunes'^ a conAderable article. 

37. Soap of Syria. 

Tranfported to Egypt: 

I. Slaves, male and female. 

а. Camels. 

3. Ivory. 

4. Horns of the rhinoceros. 

5. Tetth of the hippopotamus, . 

б. Ollrich feathers. 

7. Whips of the hippopotamus’s hide, 

8. Gum. 

9. Pimento. 

10. Tamarinds, made into round cakes. 

11. I.caiher facks for water {raf) and dry articles {jeraub). 

12. Peroquetsin abundance, and foine monkies and Guinea fowl. 

13. Copper, white, in fraall quantity. 

CHAP. VI. — Mifcdlaneoits Ohfervaiions on Dar-Fur, and fame of the adjacent 

Countries. 

THE preceding chapters concerning Dar-Fur., contain inoftly faffs of which I was 
an eye-witnefs, or received from undoubteil aurhority. ■ But as every information, 
however minute, may either conduce to facilitate fiiriher progrefs in this part of Africa, 
or may perhaps interert the curious reader, as rel iting to regions little known, I fhall 
now proceed to fotne matters, related to me on the Ipot, but the accuracy of which I 
cannot pretend to vouch. 

The people of Filr arc reprefented as ufing may fupcrftitious ceremonies at the 
leathering of the kettle-drum, a ccren»ony before mentioned. Among others, it is 
faid, they put to death, in the forrn of a facrifice, a young boy and girl. Even to 
this day, many idols are worfliipped by the women of the Sultan’s harem. The 
mountaineers offer a kind of facrifice to the deity of the mountains, when they are in 
want of rain. 

Several fuperftitious notions prevail among the flaves. One of them having died 
fuddcnly, it w'as imagined that fie had been poflefl'cd by the devil, and none of them 
would wafli the body. If was with difficulty that they could be prevailed on even to 
carry it to the jilacc of int^ment. 

The people of Dugeou, a country ofi the weft, reprefented as not far from 
Borgoo, it is faid, conquered the country now called Fur, and retained it till they 
were exhaufted by mutual contentions: upon which the prefent race of kings fuc- 
cceded, but from what origin I have not been able to difeoYcr. Probably, Mtiors 
driven from the north by the Arabs. The race of Dageou is faid to have come from 
the vicinity of Tunis. It is reported, that they had a cuftoin of lighting a fire on the 
inauguration of their King, which was carefully kept burning till his death. At pre¬ 
fent there is a cuftom in Fur, of fpreading the carpets on which the feveral deceafed 

Sultans 
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SuUans ufcd to fit,| before the new prince, and from the one he prefers, it is judged 
his charatVer will be analogous to that of its former pnlTeflbr. 

The Sulian Omar, one of the prcdocelTcjrs of'i’eraub, carried on a long and deftruc- 
tivc war with the neighbouring country of B.’rgbo, in wb?c^ he exhaufted his treafures 
and pcopl(‘, and at the farne'time greatly weakened the adverfe country. 

The families between which the pr. leHffions td authority now lie, are thofe of Abd- 
el-Cafim, 'I't'^aub, and Ciialifc, his brother. Each of them has a number of warm 
parrizans among the fnidiery, who woyld never !)•' f^'thful to any.of the other families. 
I'he coinpftitors are fo numerous that much confufion is expelled to follow the death 
of the pivf.'nt Suiran ; and it is inf. rrei. 1 , that the kingdom will be divided. 

I flrall now proceed to ftate ibme; relations that were made to me concerning Kor- 
dofdn and other adjacent coulees. 

A King, of the nanft- of Abli-calik, is the idol of the people of Kordofan, where 
he reigned about fourteen years ago, and is renowned for probity and juftice. The 
Kings of Kordc.fan had been deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar, till after the death 
ol the fon of Abli-calik. when it was ufurped by Fur, in confequence of the weaknefs 
and dtflenfKuis o! the government at Sennaar. 

The people of kordofan are reported to be not only indifferent to the amours of 
ihoi*- daughters and filters, but c^en attached to their feducers. The father or brother 
jjrillevcr. draw tfie fvvord,again{l him who offends the ref ik, or companion of his 
d-iugin^^^)^ often Very different h the mode of thinking in Sennaar, where im- 
rno<ieffv is only pefinirted among the female ll.ivcs. The chief merchants have com¬ 
panies of thefe liavis, and derive great profit from J,heir proftitution. 

Afnoii, a country beyond^lh'cnou i the welfward, is faid to produce fuch abundance 
of filver, liiat the natives eotiftrud defenfive armour of that metal. The coats of 
mail arc joiiited, anil reprofented as' very beautiful. (.)f the fame rhaterlal, it is re¬ 
ported, arc made j-ieces to proteef the head and breafl of their horfes, the former 
having the chairron, or horn, known in our days of chivalry. 

. Among tlie lonthern countries, wltither the jelabs of Bergoo and Fur fometimes 
journey to procure fl..ves, is Dar kulla. Tbr cliief article they carry to Kulla is lalt, 
twelve pounds of wliich are cftini.'Ued as the price of a male flave, fedafe, about 
twelve or founeeii’y. ars of age. A ffrnaie briners three pounds more, whimfically 
conipittcd by the mitives, as, a pound, f.-r ih<, girl’s eyes, another for her nofe, and a 
third for her cars. If copper be the medium, two roials arc eftcemed equal to four of 
fait. Iloddtir, a large fort of Venetian glafs beiih', and tin, arc in great eftcem. Of 
the latter they mc.ke rings and other orr.ninctits. 

The natives of Kuiia are reprefented as parriv n grocs, partly of a red or copper 
colour. Their language is nafal, but very fimplc and oalV. It is fa’d they worfhip 
idols. They are very cleanly, to w'hich the abundaiicu of water in their country con¬ 
tributes : and thi'y arc remarkable for honofly, and cvciL,T*«ictilious in their tranfac- 
tions with the jelabs. , 

They have ferry-bo<ats on the river, which are impelled partly by poles, partly by a 
double oar, like our canoes. Slaves are obtained in Dar Kulla either by violence, 
felatea, or by the following method. In that country the fmallefl; trefpafs on the pro¬ 
perty of aiioiher, is punilijcd by enflavlng the children or young relatiut^ of the tref- 
paffer. If even a man’s footftep be obferved among the corn of another, the circum- 
flancc is attended by calling witneffes, and application to a magiftrate, and the certain 
confequence of proof is the forfeiture of his Ion, daughter, nephew, or niece, to the 

perfon 
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perfon trefpafled on. Thefc accidents are continually happening, and produce a great 
number of flaves. A comniiffion to purchale any thing in a diitaiit market, not ex- 
aftly fulfilled, is attended with a like forfeiture. But above all, if a perfon of note 
die, the family have no idea' of death as a neceffary event, but fay that it is eff'eded by 
witchcraft. To difeover the perpetrator, the poorer natives, far and near, are obliged 
to undergo expurgation by drinking. a liqutjr which is called in Dar-Fur kilingi, or 
fomething that refembles it; and the perfon on whom the fuppofed figns of guilt 
appear, may either b,e put to death,. or fold as a flave. 

The people of Kulla are llrangers to venereal complaints, but are fubje£l: to the 
fmall-pox. In that part of the country which Is vifited by the jelabs there is a King; 
the reft is occupied by fmall tribes, each of which is mled by the chief who happens 
to have moft influence at the time. The kumba, orlpmenio-trce, is found there in 
fuch plenty, that a rotal or pound of fait will purchme four- or five mid, each mid 
about a peck. 

The trees arc fo large, from the quantity of water and deep clay, that canoes are 
hollowed out of them fufficiently capacious to contmn ten perfons. 

It was related to roe by jelabs who have vifited that country, that the inhabitants of 
Dar Bergoo make war by fudden incurfions, traverfmg and laying waftc a large fpace 
in a Ihort time. They leave their women behind, and are thus better adapted to 
military operations than the Fftrians, who follow an oppofite jiradice, never marching 
without a hoft of attendant females. The people of Bergoo leldom make felali^i”*'’"'*'*^ 

Some of the idolatrous nations, dependent on Bergoo, arc reprefentiia as making 
war in a very formidable manner. The combatants never retreat; artd the women 
behind light a fire, in which they heat the heads of the fpears, and exchange them for 
fuch as are cooled in the combat. I’hcy alfo ufc poifoned ^'capons. 

There is a remote part of the Pagan country, from which llavcs arc brought, which 
the Arabs diftinguilh by the term Gnum Gnum, (a fobriquet) whofe inhabitants cat 
the flelh of the prifoners they take in war. 1 have converfed with flaves who came 
thence, and they admit the faft. Thcfe people are alfo in the habit of ftripping off 
the Ikin of the hands and faces of their flaughtered foes, which afterwards undergo 
fome preparation, and are worn as a mark of triumph. I'heir arms, a fpcar or 
javelin, are of iron, wrought by themfelves. After having heated them to rednefs, 
they ftick the point into the trunk of a particular tree, and there leave tho, weapon till 
the juice has dried on. In this manner it acquires, as is reported, a moft deadly 
poifon. 


A few of the more common vocabula in the language of Dar-Ruuga. 




Water 

As eide (^^dding) 
Come andcSt 
Quickly 
Bring the bowl 
A mat 
Cloths 
Shoes 
Sun 
It is hot 


Tta. 

Gnung. 

Gagrk. 

Undelak nonnera. 
Kiddeki, kiddeki. 
Kubbenang. 
Lemba. « 
B6r6. 

Agmng. 

Agning betran. 


Moon 
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Moon 

ak 

■ 

- 

Medding. 

ill A wooden mortar 

- 


Bedding. 

Al^ 

. 

• 


Guflende. 

p ,y. ^ 

iJ.VT • • 




. Filah. • 

- 


w 

Ming. 


- 

- 

m 

, Ttong. 

^^l^.‘.,iSdotn 

- 


m 

Kude. 

of any kind 

«• 

m 

.Unjum. 

p-ire : 

• 

• 


Niffiek. 

i- Woman 

•• 



Mmi. 

Man 

• 

• 

• 


Kainer^ 

Is it I ? 




Amnc ? 

Reprimanding 

- 

- 


Ggo i 

Grain 

- 

- 


Afle. 

Maize 




Dimbiti. 

Millet 


- 


Gurwendi. 

Fowl 


• 


Kidi. 

Winged ant 

- 

- 


Agnema. 

Spear 

- 

- 

» 

Siibbuk. 

Knife 

- 

- 

m 

Dangala. 

Foot 

• 


m 

Itar. 

Eytt 


• 


Khaflb. 

F.ar 

• 

• 

. 

Neflb. 

Hand 


m 


Tuffo. 

Light blue • 

- 

- 

- 

Plndreng. 

Dung 


- 

- 

Aburr. 

Urine 

• 


> 

Nillich. 

Copper 

• 

- 

- 

Simmeri. 

Im 


- 

. 

Fueddah. 

Beads 


• 

• 

Arru. 

Loins (of the human body) alfo 

Axru. 

One 

• 

. 

- 

Kadenda. 

Two 




Eiubirr. 

Three 

• 

• 


Aitik. 

Four 

• 

• 


Mondib. 

Six 

* 

- 


Suboijkeda 

Seven 

• 



()w. 

Eight 

• 

- 

• 

Sebateis. 

Nine 


•• 

m 

Atih. 

'Jen 

• 

• 

m 

Buff. 

Rain - • 

m 

«i 

m 

Kiiiga.'"' 

God, alfo 

By God, an adjuration 

* 

m 

m 

Kifiga. 
Kiiiga go! 

Honey 

m 

* 

m 

Tuggi. 

Filh * 

m 

• 

■1 

Kognong. 

Meat 

m 


M 

Millich. 

Gruel 

« 

• 

* 

Ba-birr^. 

Stone 

m 

<• 


Diffi. 

A liar 

m 

■i 


Beit€. 
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The ftars colle^ively 
Slave of cither fex 
Male flave - 
Female flave 
Mountain • 

Wind 

Cinders 


- Beite-jdk. 
Guiah. 

- Guiah mere. 

- Guiah Mmi. 

-« Ddeta: 

r Wwi. 

- Firgi. 
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TRAVELS’ IN. EGYPT. 

By RICHARD POCOCKE,.LLiD. F.R.S.* 


BOOK I. 


OF TllF LOAVEJl I’AUTS OF EGYPT. 

CHAP. T. — Of Fj'ypt in General j Alexandria^ and the Places near it. 

' « 

I ^ri.GYJ’ r for imm bjjcs governed by its own Kings, until it was conquered by 

. s the a\.,*?tjans, i .de*- Cauibyres. It remained in their hands until the time of 
Alexander, when it became lubiecl to the Greeks. His Genei^il Ptolemy, the fon of 
Lagus, was made King of I'^gypt, and it remaimsd under his defeendants, till it 
became a Roman provinccj ^Htcr the divifion of the empire, Egypt fell to the 
lot of the eadern Emperors ; from whom it was taken, loon after the eftablilhmcnt.of 
the Mahometan religion, by il.c Saracens or Arabians; and was governed by different 
families, till, in 1270, thd Mamaluke government, or the government of flaves 
took place ; for that is the jntaning of this word : under which conflitution, a Have 
w'as always to be advanced to the throne, and no fon could fucceed to his father. 
This government was fapprelTed by ti.e Ottoman family, under Sultan Selim in 
which it remains to this day. ’ 

Egypt V<1*^ lori^crly cliyiclicl iiito three parts : the Delta, and the countries to the 
eafl and weft of it; Middle Egypt, called Heptiuiomis; and Upper Egypt, named 
the 'I’hebais, now called Said ; being all that country which is under the government 
of the Bey of Girgc, as far as the ancient Egypt extended : what is now called Low 
Egypt, comprehending the other tw'o. 

Egypt was anciently divided into provinces calWtl Nomif, being certaiu diftrifts 
with their capital cities; fomething like the prefent divifion of the country undtr the 
government of beys. • , ^ 

According to Herodotus, it.was one hundred eighty-fevew=iAiles and a half from the 
fea to^eliopolis, fix humired and five from thence to Thebes, and one hundred and 
two milra and a half from Thebes to Elephantine; fo that the whole length of Eevot 
was eight hundred and ninety-five miles, according to this computation; which muft 

* London 1743, 2 vola. (olio (voU.) undet the very vague title of “ A Defeription of the and 
fornc other Couatrut by probably mtaiiiiig Levant. 

t -H ih r.V „ 

w vX«rM*rfi»T0, us«?.A«iT0/«*s. tAax'Vooi Strab. xvii. p. 787. 

have 
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Jiave been made by the windings of the river, for Egypt being eigly. degrees in length, 
computing feventy miles to a degree, it is only five hundred and fixty miles long. 

When Alexander the Great returned from confulting the Oracle of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, being piealed with tht fituation of Rhacotis, he ordered a city to be built there, 
which from him was called Alexandria. As the honour "of being capital of the king¬ 
dom was tranflated from Memphis tofthis pl^ce, fo it was not afterwards a part of any 
province, but, with a ‘territory about it, was a diftinft government by itfelf. When 
thus city was taken by the Saracens, “according to the Arabian hiftorians, there were in 
it four thoufand palaces, as many baths, four hundred fquares, or places, and forty 
thoufand Jews that paid tribute. ^ 

As the feahas gained in fome parts, and loft in others, fo there is great difficulty in 
fixing the fituation of many ancient place's deferibed by Strabo. 

There being a bay about three leagues wide, the ifle Pharos'* extending frotn eaft to 
weft, near to the eaftem promontory Lochias, made the ports of Alexandria; the 
portEunoftus being to the weft, and vvhattliey called tlie Great Port, to the eaft ; the 
latter is now called the New Port, and the other the Gid Port. 

The ifland was joined towards liie weft endf to the coiitinent, by a caufey ativl 
two bridges nine hundred paces long, which muft have been about the quay of the old 
port. The fea has gained on the weft end of the ifland, where are fecn under water 
the remains of cifterns cut in tlie rock. 

The famous Pharos or light-houfe, was on a rock at the eaft end oCjdi-r“tfl!frid, 
that was on every fidt; encoinpafl'ed with water, and fo in a manner a final 1 fi’parate 
ifland § j which feeiiis to be the fpot on which the caftle is built, at the catrauce of the 
New Port; and the pillars fecn in a calm fea within the entrance, may be the remains 
of that fuperb building : thefe pillars I favv when I went o'ut in a boat on a calm day, 
and could foe to the bottom. My obferviag fo nicely, and fo near thccaltic, was much 
taken notice of; and, as I was informed, fcvcral foidiers, who were that day on guard 
in the caftle, were puniflied for permitting me to exan\ine the port lo cxadly. 

The fea has gained much on the ifle of Pharos every way, except to the fouth ; the 
wellern part of the old ifland is now called the Cape of the Figs j becaufe it is famous 
for producing very early and exccfllent figs. 

The fea having loft to the north, and allb to the weft, on the fide of the ancient 
caufeway to the ifland, is the realon why the eafteru port at prefent is the iel's. There 
are two entrances to both ports, one near each cape of the continent; that to the 
caftern port is only for fmall boats, whereas in the weftern port, it is the fafer entrance 
for the largeft fhips, and in the other port, the eturance by .the caftle is very narrow 
and dangerous, by reafon of the rocks, as deferibed by the ancients §. 


• *H 5( “Uaje,- v.,Ti>w rv iTfi; xvTxr ’Uisiy tV« 

xoXrftiJi)?, «,• Ti ir Xty.y- S'jf,- TfiTJ* •), « vn'o,- riiv vxgx/Si'Cwrxt 

Liurw »»T» f- fx'j ti-J tShr ixx'Ai/ 'iVfisj;, *xl rn xxi' auri)i> xx^oi, 

oil /uufvx «»TiV)Hov' Tjo; 'h Tj rtviTW Trf •tj^h xxt HurHf cm 


K*.\HTai 5’ ’AitfoXcijfi-W, Kx'i Toifi 

ufaXoi, »i S' ai. i{>x^v/>irxi v'irxv u^x» rs ir^T-ivl'j» \i r j •TrX»'/>i; itXiiSvw3>‘ ‘En Sc xxl dvro 

TO Tp? viWJoS' ofKfOv THf* 'roXuKXur'j“, KXTtfKiVXTfxitm X?yx3 X»3l< ufxatviMf 
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Xt is faid that iii|exandria was wafheci on two fides by the water, to the north by the 
fea, and to the fouth by the lake Mareotis ; and that the other two fides were each a 
kind of Iflhmus *, or neck of land between the water, about feven ftaJia in length; 
on which account each of thefe fides, efpecially that to tHe weft, was called Heptalla- 
dium, from which the caufeway to thc'ifland is faid to have gone ; which is a confirm¬ 
ation of what I fuppofe in (he plan of i\’cxand»a, that the Hoptaftadium began at the 
angle that is made near the weft gate, at the fouth-eaft corner of the old port. 

The firft thing I did at Alexandria was to pare round the walls, and take the bear¬ 
ings ; which I did with fo much caution, that I ‘thought I could only have been 
ohftrvod by the Jani/ary that atundeeWne ; notwithftanding, it was foon publicly re- 
prricd about the town, that 1 had mcafured the city walls by palms. The old walls 
of the city ft cm to have been built on the height, which extends from Cape Lochias 
towards the caft, the remains of a grand gateway being to be fecn in the road to Ro- 
feito at this high ground ; and the foundations of the walls may from thence be traced 
to the canal. 1 he outer walls round the old city are very beautifully built of hewn 
ftonc. and feeni to be.ancient; all the arches being true;, and the workmanftiip very 
good : they are deft tided by femicircular lowers, twenty feet diameter, and about one 
hundred and thirty (oet apart ; at each of them arc ftairs to afeend up to the battle- 
nnints, rhta-e being a walk round on the top of the walls built on arches. Thefe walls, 
as they now Hand, feem^to have inclofed all the city, except the palace of the Kings to 
the n/jyth-c..r. ; and it is not improbable that the inclofurc of the paltfcc extended to 
the weft, il'om tin* iouth-caft corner to the pivfcnt walls, near the gate, of Rofetto, and 
that the foundation? of the vialls, feen all the wa^ fo the c^al, were only a defence 
to the fulmrbs. ’’I’he inner walls of the old city, which feem to be of the middle ages, 
arc much llrongcr and higher than the others, and defended by Irrge high towers. 
1 here are particularly two very larg<; well-built towers to the north-weft, towards the 
new city on the ftrand. 

1 he other is put to no ufe, has three floors, and cifterns under; the upper floor 
confifls of a room in the middle about three and twenty feet fquare, with a gallery 
round, and three rooms at the weft end ; the g’ :>.uid ftory is much the fame, except 
that it has two rooms and a ftaircafe to the cafL 'I'hefe towers feem to have been built 
at the time the inner walls were made, and might be defigned t($%mdcr any defeent on 
this part, where probably the quay w-as in the middle ages, and the grand entrance 
from it might be between thefe towers. What was without thefe walls, and the fite 
of the palace, wa.s probably (h(' luburbs of the city, which I fuppofe in procefs of time 
to have been walled in, extending dov. n to the ccttal; and this fuburbs, fo W'allcd in, 
began to be looked on as a part of the city itfolf, and feenis to have been efteemed fo 
by ibofe authors who give an account of the city as three miles and three quarters long, 
and a mile broad, and fpeak of it as bounded by the lake Marcctfis, taking in the 
fuburbs on both fides of the canal of Canopus, if there were any to the eaft, or in cafe 
there were none, as the can31 run ciol'c along by the fide" of the lake, they might not 
improperly fay that the city extended to the lake Mareotis. • 

1 he palace, with the fuburbs belonging to it, was a fourth part of thfi city ; within 
its diflrift was the mufeum f or academy, and the burial-place J of the Kings, where 


• Fr» x^.af/.t 5 crio:« 10 tS iSd^K; woXtfc,- u /i/.;. s-jJ ftn’xHf wKjUftt tri T» aiiXfitCKurtc, ocriw Twawrr* 

fxoy -»« e4 Mi i mrJ fxiwn EXaTif©-, -rw ulv mi SxKdrlv, ri' 

S me ?trahp, *vii. p. 

iv 5 i ^a(nX(, wv fO xai TO Mbirscv, ijfo.-srifis-a-ro* «.«» x«< oixov jui'yay Strabo, I. xvii p 793. 

Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 7*4. ' 
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the body of Alexander was depofited in a coffin of gold *, which being taken away, 
it N\as put into one of glafs ; in which condition it is probable, Augullus took a view 
of the corpfe of that great hero, and with the utinoft veneration fcattered flowers over 
it, and adorned it with a golden crown +. As the Mahometans have a great regard 
for the memory of Alexander, fo there have been travellers, who relate, that they 
pretended to have his body in fome mofque^; but at prelent they have no account 
of it. 

When Alexandria was no longer the refidencc of Kings, it is very natural to think 
that their palace in time fell to ruin’, and that the’ materials of it were removed to the 
part of the city that was inhabited, and probably alfo to build the inner walls; though, 
along by the fea there are ftill great remains, and on the fliorc arc feen fevtral pieces 
of porphyry, and other fine marbles, where the ancient palace flood ; but as to the 
buildings on the fca, near the obelilks, and the fine round tower at the north-weft 
corner, which has two ftorics, and a fine arch in the middle, fupported by a pillar, they 
feem to be all buildings of the time when the inner walls were made, at Icaft not to be 
fo old as the time of the Ptolemies or Cleopatra, In the round tower is a well, now 
fpoiled ; and they fay there are wells alfo in fome of the other towers. 

Under thefe palaces was the private inclofed port of the Kings J, which might be 
oppofite to the great round tower at the fca, where (hips now foinetimcs come to 
anchor, and where the Turks, till within this fifty years, obliged all foreign flaps to 
ride, not fuffering them to anchor under the caftle, as they do’at prefent. lujiiia'part 
alfo was the ifle Antirrhodes §, in which was a palace, and a IhialUharboifr or hay. 
This ifland feems to have been entirely deftroyed by the fea, and probably'was oppofite 
to the obelilks, where there are ftill*i'etm great j'uins in the fia, and where they often 
raife up very fine pillars ||. Over thefe places a theatre is iticntioned, and afterwards 
the part of the city which had its name from Nej>tunc, where there was a temple to 
him. This feems to have been about the corni-r of the bay In this diftri^l alfo 
Anthony built his Timoniuin, to which he retired in difguft after his misfortunes. 
Next to it the Caefarium is mentioned, where the temple of Ceefar is fuppofed to have 
been ; in which, according to Pliny, foinc obelilks wore crefted. Further on wtis the 
Emporium, or market-place. 'J’hen followed the docks for their Ihipping ; over 
which was the ancientl^ity Rhacotis, with a fort of I'uburbs round it called Bucolis, 
becaufe it was chiefly inhabited by herdfmen.. » 

There was a communication between the ports by two bridges at the catifeway to 
the ifland that began at the north-weft comer of the town ; at the Heptafladium to 
the weft tt» which was one of the necks of land made by the fea and the lake. Here 


* Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 274. 

f Conditurium et corpus magni Alexandri, cum prolatum e pcnetrali fubjccifTct oculis, corona aurea 
impofita, ac iiunbuB afl^erlis, vcncratus eft. Sttelon. OQavius, c. 18. 

;f T«to»« wruKHTeu 0, Tt xal xXf/fOi x»< ^ timan mptKu fttm tS ogvxrS 

^aa-lxHov afia, xai 'Mfunat fx®”’ Ss T«ri.’ to $ietT(Ot’ uia to nom'^isv, kyxiaf rif »5ro Ttf 

’Efnro{»a xeiKsiittu TPfOT'irliKXci)f, riooTMawos* u TTfoSw'.; Ayruvt'^ tn ftaMjot wp/ttvo* Hi fttaw Tor 

Puaim fwJ Tj axfB KStTETxmWt Si«»T»*/SaTtXtKtfr, ijv Te^tjov 7r{0<rw}'05fi'3’e . Strabo, 1 . Xvii. p. 7(;4. 

<{ Sec preceding note, with regard to this ifle, and the Timonium, &c. 

II When Strabo meulions that Antirrhodes lies before tS ojuxtS be feems to need emendation, 

and it ou^ltt to be rS ; the latter port being in this part, the other in tbe^port Bunoftus. 

^ This account is very different from what is given by fome travellers, who fuppofe the Neptunium 
was where 1 place Cape Lochias, and that what is now without the port, was formerly within it; but 
any one, who confiders the fitnatioH of the feveral parts with Strabo's account, may judge which is mod 
probable. ** Sec a fubfequtnt note for this and the following places. 

ft It appears alfo by what follows in Strabo, that there was an aqueduift the ifland over this caufey and 
the bridges. 
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it is probable the Jea has gained to the eafl: of the old port, as I have marked in the 
plan, where it now wafhes the w^alls from the great comer tower j at which the walls 
make an elbow to the north-weft, lor it is evident it has.gained on the fliore, farther 
on, where many grottos appear half w^fhed away by the fea. 

Within this weftem port,* anciently called Eu^ioftus, and now the old port, wiis the 
port Cibotus, from which there was a navigable canal to the lake * ; and there is ifow 
a canal or foflee along by the walls from the canal of Canopus to the fea, by which 
the water runs into the lea from the great canal, at»the overflowf of the Nile. When 
any fliips that do not belong to the Turks, by ftrefs of weather arc obliged to go into 
the old port, they inuft remove into the other, as foon as they have an opportunity ; 
which is the harbour allotted for the fliips of Chriftendom. 

In the city a hill is mentioned called Panium, which, from the defeription of it, 
feems to be the high hHi within the w'alls near the weft gate of the old portf. 

The ftrect which extended the whole length of the city, from the gate of Necro¬ 
polis to the gate of Canopus, is faid to have been one hundred feet wide J, and doubt- 
lefs, had in it many magnificent buildings, as appears from the granite pillars ftill 
remaining in two or three parts. Among them was the gymnafium § or public 
fchools, to w'hich there were porticos in extent above half a quarter of a mile ; it 
might be where there are great ruins to the weft of that ftreet, and feveral large red 
granite pillars ftanding. Tht-^ forum, or court of judicature, was alfo probably another 
I)uilding in ihls mag’>iliccnt ftreet, and might be where fome pillars remain nearer the 
f('a. The gate of Necropolis I luj'pofe to be the gate to the fouth-weft, which is now 
built up. This gate has fome ornaments about it' of lions rampant. It is faid that 
the two chief ftreets of Alexandria c.offed one another at right angles; fo that if the 
ftreet, that extended the whole breadth of the city, began at the old gate, it is probable 
the gate on the other fide was oppolite to it, in fuch manner as that the ftreet might 
ani'wer this defeription. 

Among the remains of Alexandria, the moft extraordinary are thofc eifterns which 
were built under their houfes, fupported by two or three ftorics of arches on columns,in 
order to receive the Nile water by the canal, as they do at this day. In the fame man¬ 
ner the rain water is preferved in eifterns, under the houfes at Jcrufalem. This canal 
of Canopus comes to the walls near Pompey’s pillar, having run to the weft of it: it 
has a palTage under the walls, and from that part a foflee has been cut along the outfide 
of the walls to the fea ; but the water is not only conveyed to the eifterns from the 
canal, as it there enters the city, but alfo before, from feveral parts of the canal, by 
paiTages under ground to the higher parts of the city. I'here are entrances down to 
thefe paflages in feveral parts, in order to clean them : the eifterns alfo muft be 
cleanfed; and the defeent down to them is by round wells, in which thgre are holes on 
each fide, at about two feet diftance, to put the feet in to defeend by : they draw up 
the water by a windlafs, and c%rry it in leather bags on camels to the houfes. Before 
the Nile fills them again, the water in many of them is not good ; owing, if. may be, to 


• S’ 'Eu»or« Xi/mf* fuvi to tirlotraSw xoe< !nrtf <nrr« ofuicToj, ov **1 xM\Seny, tXuy k* 1 iyro,- ytuftet. 

EiSsTt^u Sf rmtt irXwrrf w Xt/nwir rnaftin t 5 ; iStriibu, 1 . xvii. p. 795. 

S‘ xatl n<xvf»!', o4'®' x^-'inromTor, rfO^AodStj, ox^ wfTfXSii, Stx Kax^lu T*iii «~o Si 

T?,- Kogv'Pii ertr aifjSfTv oXti* rt{y VuXw ovtS ■Braty7a-x<'^>*' *SLr.ll>c>, 1. xvii. p. " 95 . 

t Attoitx fity iSo'i'c xet/TfcrtTftyirat, lytvrUi.tt.’tau; xal aq^iMryiKo-tcu;' Si'trl St OTAaToTaTaij’ Jirl rXciw « ffXsSjof 
eoKxn-ts-’b^/yaur «u Sa' Si'x* wjo,- Ti/nwycrw oXXiiXo.;. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 793 . According to Suidas 
TO was the fixth part of a iladium or furlong, that is one hundred feet. 

f KctXAtroi* St yvfiyiirmy, « r*S*aM»> tj-o. ri; roij t* (xtav .... ’A'To St ts; Ntx»oToXj»'f *1 ttri to 
wX»T«# hsvtHm zaeigi 10 yv/*r«Vior fttxf* mi x«va'/Srx?,-. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 795 . 
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tbtif atmteepmg tham clean; for in Tome, and particularly that t^aW||l 
conveftt, ine trater is obferved to be always good. ‘ , 

l^e old city is entirely ruined, and the materials carried away to fattnd t$f»m 
Excepting a very few houfes at the Rofetto, and bagnio gates, there are only Ibme hvr 
moiques, and three Convents within the old walls. 

0Be of the mofques is called the Molque ol d thoufaud and one pUlars; it is ao the weft, 
near the gate of WWiropi 1 obferved in it four rows of pillars to the ftuith alid weft, 
and one TOW on tb'e Oiner ftd9s. .H^c, they fa) was a churCh dedicated to StMaark, 
and the Fandarch refided at It; being'near the gate without whidi, it is faid, the £van- 
getift was nutrtyrhd. 'the other ^eat mofquo is that of SnAthanaftaS} where thaw 
was, without doubt, a church of that name. 

At the church or the Copti convent they fhew the patriarchal chair, and pretend 
alih to have the head of St. Mark, and fume even fay that his body is there; as at the 
Oreek convent they fhew fome things which they fay relate tq the martyrdom of 
SnCathenae in this city. The I^tins alfo have thdr convent in the old dty, bclon^g 
to that of Jeru^lem $ and thetp are always fome poor Arabs encamped about wuhla 
the walls, fo that it ^ dangerous being abroad after fun*fct, when all the company begitt 
to re^e. , 

At foutA^eft ccmier is a large caftle, with a few foldiers in it, no Europeans are 
adittitt^ dlwre. In the gates, efpedally that of Rofetto, are many fine pieces of 
and all qver the aty are feen fragments of columns of beautiful >w>«ble $ ail 
fo^imany remains of the grandeur and magnificence of the andent 6^., 

'Thenew C^y is built on the fband to the north, without the walls, on the ground 
tfeoa teems to have been lefft by the fea, and makes a very piean appearance; taking up 
dlthat &ace iti the plSa without the walls, except the ftrand to the eaft, and a great 
fOH nOtouUc on towards the old port, as well as the fpot of the old ifie of Pharos. In 
fhml houfes bmlt round courts on porticos, they have placed a grea^ariety of pillars, 
moftly gnudte, which were the ornaments ol the ancient dty. The olority was, without 
doubt* m a flouriOung condition, when the trade of the Eaft Indies was carried on that 
the Venetians; and the decay of it may be dated from the time the paftage was 
out by the Cape of Good Hope, when the commerce took another channel; but 
when dm trade of coftee and other commodities began in fome meafure;, to ftouHfbt 
s|Knit ftfty ytiars ago, the prefent city thdii began to riie out of the ruinssof the fiHA 
of tka two PbelUks, one is broke, and part of it lies on the ground. It lib been 
fovhdt by digsbg undo: ground, that the bottoms of the obeliiks wme rbuadm, wad 
let jUam^xpHtw, as the EgyptiansmjQad to place their pillars; as may befben ia the ob« 
jbrvad&^ btl architecture. < Tbe^ obeliiks might be before tlic temple of Mi^ne. 
Ufl tifiAaJte in taking the height of that which is ftandiag, by the qii8i^astt,it 

^ niece &t the obcl^ that is bi^> S eighteen 

__ iiMufm'edlieipn fttk , ^ 

I fn ikk over the ifle Autirrhodes, thnt is piwbalily in alme firdtn it;* 
1, which feems to baVeb^iM the hftl townsli'ibe gme m 
jinas; which 1 conjtnftinm'.mun fttape of that hill, where 
X was in didtmuira, in order 4o cai^ pway the ftopes. 
cafted Pompey*s pillar ii fitoated mi n hdght, about a 
tbn ftnith of die walls, and may be fuppofodlh!) have mbm ereded 
I as in makes no mendpn of fuen an extradimnary numurnent t k 
iSr bl^piOoar of Titus, or Adrian* who wei4 in Egypt. Near it ane 
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many old toandati>4ns, that there has been fome magnificent building there, in the area 
of which, it is probable, this pillar was erefted j and fome Arabian hHlorians (on what 
authority I know not) call it the palace of Julius Cedar. This iamous mllar is of red 
granite; befides the foundation, it confifts of three ftones ,* the capital, which is judged 
to be about eight or nine feet deep, is*of the Corinthian order, the leaves being jper- 
fedly plain, and not the leaft ind'infed, and fet^n lO be the plain laurel or bay leaf. 
Some tailors have found means to get to the top, which has a hole in it, from which it 
is judged that there was a ftatue fixed pn the top 6fthc pillar; t^p lhaft of the pillar, 
taking in the upper Torus of the bafe, is of one ftone, the remainder of the bale and , 
pcdeftal of another, and a’l is raifed on a foundation built of feveral ftones, in the 
nature of two plinths, of .wo tier of ftone, the lower fetting out four inches beyond 
the upper, as that fets out a foot beyond the plinth that is over it. This fotmdation is 
four feet nine inches hig’i, and the pedeftal, and part of the bafe, w'hkh is of one ftone,are 
twelve feet and a lialf high. I found the whole height by the lhadow to be one hundred 
and fourtcerffeet, which agrees pretty nearly with the account fome others have given $ 
fo that taking our the above meafurcs, and a half afoot for the upper Torus, the 
height of the lhaft is eighty-eight feet nine inches, that is, about ten diameters of the 
column f for I found ilie diameter of it to be about nine feet j the die of the pedeftal 
is tw'elve feet two inches fquare, and the plinth is two feet wider. 1 obferved the fwell 
in the pillar, and that it Iqans a little to the fouth-weft. The pillar is well preferved, 
except ihar i^ has ft-'led away a very little to the fouth, and more to the north-eaft; 
the face of the fou'ndation is reprefented in the draught of the pillar, as it is to the 
wefl-fouth-weft, where fome of the ftones have ojen taken dway, fo as to Ihew the 
middle ftone, which has been fo mu h talked of, as if the pillar refted on that alone, 
whereas the work remains all round, on which the pillar is raifed ; and yet it is indeed 
probable that the main weight of the pillar does reft on this ftone, which on that fide is 
about four feet wide, and appeared to me to be a mixture of alabaftcr and flints of a 
great variety oWolours, and has hieroglyphics on it. When I returned a fecond lime 
tc^ Alexandria, this part was repaired in fuch a manner, that the lower plinth b made a 
leat fof people to fit on; and fo it is no more. .0 be feen in its ancient ftate. There 
are fome figns of a Greek infeription on the weft fide, which can hardly be difeemed, 
unlcfs the fun Ihines on it: it confifts of four lines j what lettem I could make any 
conjefture of,' I have given below *. 

To the weft, beyond the canal of Canopus, and near a Sheik's burial place, are fome 
catacombs; they confift of feveral apartments cut in the rock, on each fide of an open 
gallery: on both fides of thde apaitmeuts are three ftones of holes, big enough to 
depofit the bodies in f. Here we may fuppofe tliffuburbs began, in which were gar¬ 
dens, fepulchres, and places to prepare the bodies for interment j as the quarter^ewed 
Necropolis, or city of the dead, was to the weft of the city. The catacombs extended 
above a mile to the weft, and^there area great number all along by the fea; many of 
them have been wafhed away by the water, which in fuch a long tra£b of time has 
gained on the freeftone rock, as appears by the remains of them feen in the fea. I vas 
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f It appem that fame aF them have been plaiftered aver, and adorned with a fort of comifli in ftueeo 
work. Some of them had allb other fmaUer ceU» withiit them at the end or on one fide, which might be 
for children. . ,' 
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in feme grottos cut out of the rock, in long narrow galleries running parallel toone 
another, and feme alfo crofling them at right angles. Thefe I conjeftured were 
tbofe magazines in which they enibalined the bodies *. The mcfl extraordinary 5 ?ata- 
combs are towards the further end, and may be reckoned among the finell that have 
been difeovered ; being beautiful rooms cut’out of a rock, and niches in many of 
them, fo as to depofit the bodies in, &doniod>w'itli a fort of Doric pilaflers on each fide. 
'J'he round room, and that leading to it arc very beautiful, and lb are the four rooms 
draw n in the plan wijh niches. 

Kear a mile farther is a tolfee between tliirty and forty paces broad, which feems to 
have been cut from the lake. Mareotis to the iea. .As the city is faid to have extended 
a little beyond the canal that came into the port Cibotus, this cannot be that canal, 
bccaufc it is not only beyond th(' city, but alfo further to the weft than Necropolis. It 
was thought hazardous tti go fo iar as the folfec, only accompanied with a janizary and 
fervant; and it w’as with fome art that 1 led the janizary lb I'ar, and indeed he began 
to be weary of waiting on me. It was certainly very hot weather to go allYoad all day, 
as 1 often did, and found the janizary full employment, which is what they are not 
ufed to j and rot knowing their cultoms, I defigned to gratify hitn at my departure, 
whei eas they like to make, fare of fomething, and to have almall piece of money evcTy 
time they go out, fo he always pretended fome excufe not to go with me; but the 
greatoit reafon oi all was, that. I fnppole fome pi'nph.* had talked to him on the part of 
the. governor, that 1 obferved cvei'y thing about the* city in a niarmer not ufually prac- 
tifed, and might Ih}' fome other things to deter him from going any 11105:0 w'ith me; for 
it is ufual for the governor to have i certain I'um paid for every ftrangcr that goes out 
of the gate w ith the janizaries of Alexandria, whom they oblige to pay it, but if they 
go out with the Janizaries of Cairo, the governor has no power over them to oblige them 
to pay ; fo I took one of the janizaries of the place, and paid him the ufual tribute, and 
found myfelf at perfeft liberty to do what I plcafed. 

1 had an account from a gentleman who had been about thirty miles weft of Alex- 
rntlria, and about two hours fouth of the tower of Arabia, in a vale to the weft of the 
lake Mareotis, that he faw under ground a building fupported by tliirty-fiv marble 
pillars: this pnliably was Tapofiris l, laid to be at a diftance from the fea, and this 
building might be lor the great Iblemn meeting that was held ilicre; and if fo, it is 
probable the tower of Arabia is the old Cynofenia, and the vale abfh'e mentioned 
might be what they call Baher-Belloniah, or the lea without water, which I fliall have 
occafion to mcniii.n. 

The great lake Mareotis, which was formerly navigable, is now generally dry, and 
has only water in it for fome time after great rains: it is probable the canals which 
conveyed the water to it from the Nile, have been obftrufted and filled in fuch a long 
courfc of time before thofe canals were made, or if at any time after they w^cre choaked 
up, it might have been a plain as it is at prefent; and Pomponius Mela, fpcaking of the 
lake Mocris, by which he feems to mean,this great lake, as I obferve elfewhere, fays 
that what is row a lake, was formerly fields J. 

The canal of Canopus, which brings the water to Alexandria, would llkewifc be 
ftopped up if they were not fometimes at great expence in cleaning it, which was done 
when I was in Bgypt, and the water continued in it two months longer thtin it did before 
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it was clcanfed. There is an opinion that this whole canal was lined with brick ; and 
it is certain about Alexandria, in Ibme parts the fides are cafod with Hone, lliough it. 
m^ht be only fo there, as a quay fur the convenience of unloading the boats, i'his 
canal runs about half a mile fouth of the walls of the old tity, and then turning to the 
north near Pompcy*.s pillar,* in that co’urfe it runs in under the walls of the city, the 
bafon of the old lake cornitig altnoft up to the e*an.*l; and about three miles from the 
town, it turns to the w'efl from a nonhern direftion. 

The racing place, called the Ilijjjiodromus *,* without the g^te of Canopus, was 
probably in the plain towards the canal, beyond the high ground, where 1 I'uppofe 
tint gate was. 

I made fome cxcurfions to the cad, to fee what remains there were of antiquity. In 
ibcfe expeditions 1 often met fome Arabs on horfeback, who would voluntarily offer 
to guard me to the gat' of the city, in order to get a finall gratuity; but’when 1 found 
out tiieir dcTign, and was latislied there was no danger, I fignified to them that they 
need not give tltemfelvcs that trouble, on which they always went quietly away. Thele 
Aralxs. W'lien they have tiny difference with the city, as often hajipcns, will not permit 
any body to go out, and in a manner blockade the city. 

'i he people of Alcxatidria have a very bad character, efpccially the military men, and 
among tli m particularly (he janizaries; they very well anfwcr the charadcr Ctefar f 
gives of the loidieiy of Ajexandria in his time ; they raife tumults, plunder, and are 
often guiJ'y ii a{f'afi'’'ations, and it is very dilficuli to getany juflice of them. 

Going about twb miles to the ealf by the canal, I came to a height to the north of 
it, on wdiich are levcral ruins that probably are li.‘; remains of Eleufis, mentioned by 
Strabo as a village of Alexandria in his (ituation near Nicopolis. 

Nicopolis I was three miles and three quarters from Alexandria, and received its 
natnc from the vidory Auguilus gaii.ed there over Antony, and on that account the 
plate was much improved by him. At the firft entrance on the height from the plain, 

I obl'erved they had been digging out Hones, which, as they faid, were foundations of 
a wall; but I law plainly there had been a fmall channel lined with Hone, carried along 
under ground, which probably conveyed the \va;er from the canal to the refervoir of 
Nicopolis ; which, though it may feem a very great and extraordinary work, on account 
of the height of the ground, yet there are fuch paffages made under ground in Syria 
to convey the water for many miles, \vi*h piles dv)W'n at certain dillanccs, both to bring 
up the earth as they made the aquedud,and all'n to clear it in cafe of any obHrudions, 
as before dcfciibeJ, from the caiiai oi Ganopus t » Alexandria, 'lowards the li‘a it is 
an uneven high ground all the way to on wiiich there arc many ruins ; but 

.about the file of Nicopolis, there are remains <<f a vi ry extnxordinai*y build'ng, which 
is commonly callcrd the theatre, and 1 imagine to ha\'C bi*en fomcihing in the pature 
of a Roman caHrum; it w as built with an entrance in on every fide, and. fix femicircular 
towers, and a fquare one at each comer. By the manner in which the ground lies, 
there I'eems to have been fume buildings within; it is built of fmall hewn Hone, there 
being three tiers of brick at the diftance of every four feet and a half; the mortar is 
very thick, which made me conjedlure that it was built towards the time of the 
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lower empire; the walls are not any where entire, bat could not iJL lefs than twenty 
feet high. 

About four leagues from Alexandria, is Aboukir, called by Europeans Bikiere; it 
is on the weft lideri a wulc'bay, which has to the call that hi ad of land that n.akes 
out to me north from Roh uo: on tfiis little cape to the* well of the bay, th.M'i' is a 
garnloried caftle, and Ihips ride here hi tolerable fafety. We were lodged wiih a Jt^w, 
who Is vicc-conful to all the trading nations of l.urope, to affill the Ihipping chat come 
to anchor there. Wc fent a letter wb had to tliv governor, who ordered his lieutenant 
to coi’.e to us to offer us his fervice ; and this officer came afterw'ards, and lerved to us 
the coffee the governor f nt us. , 

We had fecn in the way altout tw'o leagues from Alexandria, fuch channels made of 
hone near the furface of chc ground, as ! fuppofed were made to Nicopolis ; by which 
probably the Vater of liie canal was conveyed to thefe parts, In the way alio is a 
lalt lake, the water of which they fay, comes by under-gruund paffages from 
the fea, and is much lalter than the fait lakes that have no communication with 
the fea. 

A chain of rocks extend above a league from Bikiere to an iflaiid, whicii is about 
li^ilf a milt IwSig, and. a fuilon;; wide j there are remains initoffomc under-ground 
paffages, and of a piece f a habile we conjeftured was a I'phynx. I ohfi-rved aii'o that 
a chain of rocks ext^ nded i'ror.i it towards Alexandria, fo that prubablv tin lea has 
gained much on the land ; which may be coujedured not only from this appear¬ 
ance, but is alfo evident from a view ol the fhorc itlelf, where not- oiily many works 
cut in the rocks are feeh in the lea/ but alfo ruins of ancient buildi,igs; and polfiMy 
this illand might formerly be the cape of I'apoliris *, where there was alio a city of ihat 
name : this was thought to be the ancient i’honis, faid to be lb called Irom the King 
who cnteriained Menelaus and Helen. 

About two miles nearer Alexandria, arc ruins of an ancient temple in the water; 
whether it were the temple of Venus, Arfmoe of Tapofiris, or fome othet temple that 
:nighi be at Zrphyriura, mentioned in the way to Nicopolis, 1 leave the reader to 
judge; there are pieces of columns in the water three feet diameter. 1 law all/j thrbe 
broken ftatues of fphynxes about feven feet long, and three others about four feet 
long, moll of them of a yellow marble. 1 took particular notice ol' the flatue of a 
woman of red granite, twelve hvt king, and a block of marble four icet diameter, 
which feemed to have been the head of a coloflal llatue, and many pieces about it 
appeared to be fragments of the fame llatue, particularly the hands, w hich from the 
wrilt to the knuckles meafured eighteen inches. 

Near this building all'o are other ruins, part of which feem to have been a grand 
portico, there being about it many pieces of pillars of grey and red granite. 'I’o the 
ibuth of thefe are many red granite pillars, which from the order they lie in, and the 
fliapc of the ground, (cem to have belonged to a round temple j moll of them are 
fluted, and three feet three inches diameter. Several pieces of plain pillars lie toge¬ 
ther two feet diameter j I conjeflured that they might belong to the portico, and that 
the fluted pillars were within the temple. All along the Ihore are many ruitis, and 
the rocks at the bottom of the fea feem cut out in fuch a manner, as lliews that there 
have been great buildings there. They dig wells all about this ihore, and find water 
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that is very 1?ftle hi'ack'fli accoi'!!>:;:; > rhe account that Hirtius^ gives of the Alex, 

andrian war; frntn which one may coni''trlun* that the water may come not only from 
tbt canals, which fonit times have vf.rv little water iu them, but alfo from the Nile, 
W'hich. if has been found by experienc!..^ fils all the fandj Toil of E^yot as high as the 
level of the waters of that rivet. I hi ugh e ..perim.^nts have bec^n made to prove that frelh 
water may be found by digging wellt “i, Ihores above high water mark: and Caefar 
feentvS to have th<night that the wat r anie from rhe fea. So that it maybe doubted 
whether, fo near the Iboic, the waierjcmnes from' ihp fea or the Nile. 


CHAP. 11.— From AlcX'j’'dria to Ri'Jiito and Grand Cairo. 

IlAVlNd embarked at, Leghorn ou the yih of September 1737 , old ftyle, we ar¬ 
rived 'i* Alex.mclria on the L<jth ot the f. me month, being only .1 we^k ifl the voyage, 
from dte omk' we lolt figh' o( Sicily Ou the 24 th of October we fet out from 
A! xaiidria to Re.leiio; and leaving Bikiere on .he left h.md about a league, wc came 
to the maci.a or ierry, aboti' two Lagiios frern Bikiere. I'he palfuge is over the out¬ 
let ol a take rha! is fu|>pofcd to have l>een the lower part of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, as this f'.Miy cloli.. tiy the ieu mull Hove been the mouth of it. lieracleumf 
was ptuliablv iomewherv near, from which it was alfo called the lleracleotic branch. 
Canopu' I 1 fuppolv to have been liigncr up this river, probably abvnit the place 
wlii're 'he '..eiu out ol i'. T‘e> place was famous for the diffolute manner in 
which the AiexauuVians divtt:?d lb:.mfeives there, as well as in many other places 
along 'hi' canal that Kd to n; if k faiJ to have . ‘ name frorii Canopus, Menelaus*s 
pilot, wlio died ihi're. Ori the otln ’* fide of tins ferry is a cane, where paflengers 
repute, and think ilicadelvc.> lafe Iroin the Arabs, who rarely go to that iide. All 
the eomiir) iicre is a IVindy deltrt j it anight be otherw ife when this branch of the Nile 
ail)".;.illy ovtiflowed, bur. liter;.- being a ridge of low landy hills running from north to 
fouth near the.- Nile, it is poflible that the. Iruiilul !oil may have been covered with the 
fand blown Ir.nu thole hills. It n ighi, however, be a curious experiment to dig and 
fee i! nijy fuch foil is ii> be found as is ’.jfu:'.l!y b. ..aglr by the Nile. The land changes 
fo often, 'bat. it would be difficult to find the way, if iliey had not built eleven pilla.'*s 
across the pl-iln, which I conjectured might lie abiiut liail a mile apart, in order to 
direct 'he way, wljich otherwile it w'ould be li'fheith to find at fuch limes as the wind 
ralfcs gi tcU clouds ol land, as it often does iu .f.g'. pt. At one of thoic piltars .’ii arch 
is lu i»(d, and an earthen vale is placed under t:; winch, by lorne charity, is kept full 
of Nile water, lor (he benefit of travellers. 

In this journey 1 liad the honour to aceonipuTty die Liiglifli conful, wh was met 
by his vicc'confui ot Rofett<), as alfo by many of tb-. I rcnci), above a league froRi that 
town. When we were come witliin the landy lulls, we were fiirprifed<it the fight of a. 
magnificent ttmt, where a haudfome collation was piepored. After this refrefhment, 
we. were all mounted on liiufhorfes, fent out Oy the governor of the cit\, each at¬ 
tended by a groom on foot, and lb arrived at Kofetto. Ihe next awnnng the go- 
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of ihecp and fowl to the conful, which I fuj^ofo was returned 
.^ter value. 

fide of the branch of the Nile, anciently called Bolbitinum, 
which made by art. Tins town is called by the Egyptians, Rafchid, 

and is moft pleafont plac.'s'in Egypt; it is near twt» miles in length, 
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two three firsts, w'ould be carrying conjeftures too far to 
y^aiis fettled here when firll they arrived in Egypt, as they came 
^^^Rum, went‘out afterwards call of it, and built the wall of the 
it length fettled at Nancititis *. Any one that fees the hills about 
|Qige that they Iim the ancient barriers oi* the fea, and conclude 
more ground than the fpace between the hills and the water. 
iDelta, on the other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful iflands a 
little belc^ll^ town, make the prbfpeft very delightful; the country to the north is 
improved moft pleafimt garden of oranges, lemons, and citrons, and almoft 
all forts with the t^nes^e variety of groves of palm-trees, and fmall Jakes 

in differel^VP*“‘^» fields are green with rice, w hich is much cultivated 

here, it great beauty to the country.: Great pan of the land of Rofetto be¬ 
longs to they have a tradition that a relaa^ Mahomet was there, and 

lived at a|pii^r||^C they have built a mofque toy^#dC^of the lowm. 
They hay# alfo^a/itibfibn th^ !^^ fn^ l^eoyi., the devotion of it would 

be remove^ ;'tp this phee. "' 

They hive here a great msutufa&p^^^ef ftr^^ and other coan'e Ijncns; but the 
chief bu^iiefs of the place is the of gbods, between this town and Cairo; all 

European merchandizes being brou^t to this place from Alexandria by fea, and 
loaded cm odier boats to be carried to Otitpj as thofe brought from Cairo on the Nile, 
are here |nit into large lX)at8 to beto Alexandria. For this purpofe the 
Europeans have vice«confuls and fafbors here to tranlaft their bufinefs, and 
letters are brought regularly from Alexandria by land, to be fent by boats to Cairo, 
on the ds^s they fet forwards; but letters of greater confequence, that require dif- 
patch, are fent by foot meffengers acrofs the deferts diredly to Cairo. Though 
Rofetto is fo near die fea, yet the water is very good, unlefs when the north wind 
blows very ftrong^,or the Nile is at loweft, when the water is a little brackilh. It is 
remarkable that the Nile does not rife here above three or four foct, bedhule its banks 
are low, and die water fpreads itfetf all over the country. 

I faw in Rofetto two of thofe naked faints, who are commonly natural fools, and 
are had in great veneration in Egypt; one was a lutty, elderly man, the other a youth 
about eighteen years old. As the latter went along the ftreei, 1 obferved the people 
kified'lus hand. 1 was alfo told that on Fridays, when the women go to the burial 
places, they frequaitly fit at the entrance of them; and that they not only kifs their 
hands, but fhew them the fame refpedt that was paid to a certain he&thcn idol, and 
feem to exped the fame kind of advantage from it. I myfeif faw one of thefe faints 
fitting at a m'ofque door in the high road without the gates of Cairo, with a woman 
on each fide of fofp, at tbe time the caravan was going to Mecca, and a multitude of 
people were paffifig who are fo accuftomed to fuch fights, that they took no 
notice ol it. 
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i went about two miles north to the caftlc of Rofetto, on the ^ the river; 

it is a fquare building, with round towen at the corners; there : holes near 

the bottom of it: I obferved about then feveral piece** ,of yellouftliiiS^^ many of 
which had hieroglyphics on them, andsti^ ght be the pieces of fome t^iK^i^bbeliik. I 
faw here feveral iron cannon made in the old wai.-, witli bars and ^gs, bang in two 
or three pieces, which fit into one another; and three large brafs cannons. On one 
were ornaments of flower de luces, on the other was a tree with two* letters for the 
a. ms. This caftle is bui||f of brick,'* cafed with Hone, and is fiiid to be the work of 
Kt^yck Bey, who lived, as I was informed, about three hundred years ago i but I (hould 
rather think it was built about the time of the holy wars, and that this Bey might repair 
it, and make the port holes. A little lower down, on the other fide of the river, is a 
platform of guns, and to the eaft of it are fait lakes, where they colled a^reat quantity 
of fait. At the mouth of the river is an ifland of a triangular form, called Latoraia: 
it is overflowed when the wind blows from the north-weft, and then becomes two 
iflands; it is about a mile in circumference, and there are fandy hillocks from eaft to 
weft along the middle of it. To the fouth, the ifland is a fort of morafs, and to the 
north it is fandy. It is probable this ifland had its name from the Greeks, on account 
of the divifion of the water here, by which two entrances are made at the mouth of 
the river. Without the mouth of the eaftern channel, are ruins of a caftle at fome 
diftance, vj-ir’,, if 1 milkbe not, is on an ifland ; it Is called Burgiraagefelzareh^ 
Acinned, from ihq ,.erfon tlisr built it. 

At Rofetto 1 paid a vifit to I'ofmas, the Greek netriarch of Alexandria, whofe ufual 
rcfidence is at Cairo. As T was introduced by the dragoman, or interpreter from the 
ennful, 1 had all tin; honours done me that are ufual at an eaftern vifr. Firft a lighted 
])ipr; ofFoj-id, brought by the fervant to you, then a faucer of fweetmeats is carried 
about, and ii little in a fmall fpoon given to every perfon. After the coffee is ferved, 
flio fervants bring to every one a bafon of ftierbet, with a handkerchief on the arm for 
them to wipe after they have drank; and when it is time to go away, they fprinkle rofc 
wjjiter on the hands, with which the giuii rubs his face; then the incenfc is brought, 
W'hich he receives leaning the head forward, and holding out his garment on each fide 
to rake the fmoak. i his eompiirnem is paid only where they would flicw a particular 
regard, and rli ; juaftcr makes a figu ft))- it, when he thinks it is time the vifit fliould 
end, or the gueft oilers to go aw-ay; which is never done when the vifiter is much 
fuperior, till he makes a motion to go. In thefe vifirs, every thing Ls done with the 
greatefl decency, and moft profound filetice ; their flaves or fervants ftanding at the 
bottom of the room, with their hmui*; joined before them, and with the utmoft 
attention watch every motam of iheir mafter, w !'<( commands them by fi<»ns. 

'J’here is great difficulty in fettling the ancient benches of the Nile, after its<fivifion 
into feven parts, when it runs through that part of Egypt which was called Delta, by 
reafon that many of them havci been filled up for want of being cleaned; and the maps 
that have been made of thofe parts arc not entirely to be depended upor.. About four 
leagues north-eaft of Rofetto, is the large lake Brulos, which I fuppofe is the extent of 
the Scbennytic lake, as well as of the lake Buticc *, of the aucientgi About the eaft 
end of this lake, the Ssbcnnytic branch might empty itfelf into the fea. In two manu- 
feript maps of Egypt, procured at Venice, and probably made when the Venetians had 
fo great an mtercourfe with Egypt, I find a piaci; called Boltin, on this lake, which may 
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be the old Butus, where there was an oracle of Diana, and on an ifland near it was 
Hermopolis, which might be Brulos placed py Sicard in an ifland before this lake. It 
may be fuppofed that this lake, which is no\i of fo great an extent, fakes in ail the otiftr 
lakes mentioued by the ancients to the eafl:,V\nd that the fca breaking in has made this 
alteration j for though the fea may hii^vc loft ] uft about the great mouths of the rivers, 
yet it appears plainly to have gained in othiT parts. 

On the fourth of Noventber 1 cm,barked with the conful for Cairo, on board a fine 
galley. They arc frat-botromed, vefl'e'.s with three niaftsfj^ near half of them being- 
covered, they have in them om* large handfomc room, and near the ftern a Imaller for 
the women, if there are any on board. I'hey are made with lattice windows all 
round, and have fwivel cannon laftein'd tow'ards the prow. With a good brifk wind, 
they fail well.againft the current, but when there is little wind, or it is con'rary, the 
men draw them up with a cord fallenod to the maft ; though K the wind is high and 
contrary, they arc obliged to lie by, as they commonly do at night, efpecially if the 
Nile is low', when they are in greater danger of running aground. At iuch times the 
people divert rhemfelves in telling long Arabian ftories; and if they are obliged to ftop 
by day, the boat-men frequently pafs away the time in ading fome low farces. The 
failing on the Nile is very plealant; the country on each fide is rich and fruitful, the 
villages having palm-trees planted round them, appi;ar like fo many fine groves, as, 
when the country is overflown, they look like iflands, as they really arc. But Kgypt 
appears in greatefl beauty in the mouth of December, when it is ^ the middle of the 
fpring, and the whole country is covered with green corn and clover,' and many plants 
appear in full bloflbm. 

We came to Foua, above twenty miles from Rofetto, apd almoft oppofite to a canal, 
which, I fuppofe, was the ancient continuation of the Canopic branch. I’his canal, 
they told me, communicated with the canal of Alexandria, and is probably that which 
■was navigated when the trade was carried on this way to Alexandria, at which tijuo the 
European factors lived at Foua; but the boats having been often robbed by the Arabs, 
they were obliged to make ufe of this conveyance by fea, and removed to Rofetto about 
fifty o. fixty years ago. It is probable that Naucratis* was about this place, which was 
built by the Milefians, and w'as afterwards made the great mart for all foreign goods, the 
Ihips being obliged to bting them to this place; or, if they were put intQ any other port, 
and could not conveniently come to this city, they were obliged to fend them round by 
boats, fo that it inuft have been a very confiderable cityf- "J’en miles to the call of 
this branch of the Nile was Sais J, fuppofed by fome to be the Sin of the Scriptures. 
Herodotus § gives an extraordinary account of a room cut out of one ftone, that was 
placed before the temple of Minerva in this city; it was on the outfide twenty-one 
cubits* long, fourteen broad, and eight high, and within above eighteen long, twelve 
broad, and five’high; two thoufiind men were employed three years in bringing it 
down by water front Eiphantine at the catarad, being .probably cut out of one of the 
iflands there. Near Sais was iht; afylum of Ofiris, w'here it was the common opinion 
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Ofiris was buried i Ifis having dopofited feveral coffins in different places, that Typhon 
might not find out his body, according to the Egyptian mythology. 

About a quarter of the way to Cairo, is. le fepulchre of Sherk Ahmed Bedoiii, who 
the fon of one of Mahomet's uncles j a ul here fome ofthe common people fay the 
pilgrimage of devotion would-be made, in .-afc Me ca were taken from them. Sti>p; ing 
at a village for want of wind, we went to ec the governor of the place, who offered us 
coffee; and when we came away, he font after us a fmall prefent of fifty eggs as a com¬ 
pliment, and a mark of his refpeft. In this country I faw the way of making indigo 
blue, with an herb called ntf. Wo arrived at Oitardeh and wont to fee the governor, 
who W'ould have entertained us, and fen*, a prefent of a hundred eggs and a lamb, and 
aftirvvard:? came on horfeback to the boat, and returned the vifil j and having the ufual 
honours done him on that occafion, it was fignified by the conful's people that wine 
would be tiJ! acceptable prel'ent to him, which accordingly was fent after it d-as dark, not 
to give umbrage to conleienlious muflulmen. 

'i'hc defect ol St. Macarius is about a fuiall day’s journey well of this town, where 
there are lour Oopti convents, to which there is a great refort by the Copti Chriftians; 
and in order to go, they commonly land here. Beyond thefe convents are the lakes of 
Natron ’', and liie f a without \vat(T, as they call it, in Arabic, Baher-Bclloiuah, where 
they find eagle Hones ; and (he rocks are in fuch fliapes, that they may give the com¬ 
mon peojile occafion to fay^ilu re are petrified ffiips in this place. It feems to have been 
an ancieiit cu.nmun’'' itii>n trom the Lake M;tret)tis to the Lake Maris: I was informed 
(hat about thele convents there are a great number of wild boars. The night before 
we linilhi'd our voyage, was fpent in mirth and firin^^ of cannon,’on our friends coming 
out to meet us. 'i he next evening o came to the village of Ilele, near Cairo, which 
fcoms to he ionie remains of die name of the ancient Heliopolis, that was about five miles 
diltant. On the morning of the 11 til .of November, a gn‘at number of people came 
out to meet the coni'ul, who, mounted on a fine horfc, wtis preceded by fix Janizaries; 
and, according to an caff em cuftom of ftate, a man went before and fprinkled water on 
the grountl to lay the duff. In this manner he entered the city, followed by his 
friends and dependants ou humble afles ; no Chiillian, except thcconful, being allowed 
to ride on a hori’e in the city. 


CHAP. III. — Between Davt 'uHa and Grand Cairo, 

THOUGH 1 did not make a voyage on the oaffern branch of the Nile, till I left 
Grand Cairo to go out ol Egypt, taking the fame way again on my return into 
Egypt, yet I choofc, in this place, to finilh iny account of Delta, and ♦he country 
about it. 

The Bubaftic and the Pelufiac branches are the fame; Ptolemy callg it the Biibaftic 
branch below Bufiris, which is fuppofed to have been at Baalbail, to the north-eaft of 
Mattalla; fo that the Tanific branch mull h.ave gone out of the Bubaftic ftill lower, 
and I fuppofe it was at the river that runs north ol Manfoura, and that this river was 
the continuation of the Pelufiac branch, going on as 1 have marked it in the map; but 
being obftruclcd, the waters feem to have made their courfe chiefly by the Tanitic 
branch, which runs ftot. by Damiata, and partly by a fmaller channel to the caff 
of itt. 
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The country from Damiata to Gaza is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, who are under no 
regular govenimem. 'J’hc river, or torreiy of Egypt feeins, without any difpute, to be 
the rivulet near Rhinocorura *. I fuppofe jhat the fea has gained on the Lake Sirbo||is, 
there being no account to be had of it; ift. is not impoffiblc that the rocks about this 


ea and the 


lake; 


the poets feign that 
the fame properties as the Dead Sea, or 


place were the ancient barriers betv;ocn th( 

'I’yphon lay under it. Either this lake hai 
Strabo, by iniftake, has applied them to it j. Near it was Mount Caflius |, deferibed as 
a liindy hill running^out into the fea,*^ which feeiq,s to be the place now- called Tcnere by 
mariners. At the foot of it, in fhc tpwn, was a temple to Jupiter Caflius; and Pompey 
being murdered near, was buried on this hill. . 

The great lake called Menzale, between the ancient Pclufium and Damiata, fecras to 
to be made by the fea on thefe low and marlhy grounds, w'hich were formerly over¬ 
flowed by the Nile §. This lake abounds in fea filh, and great quantities arc brought 
to Damiata, efpecially a fort of mullets, the roes of which, when cured, they call 
Botargo; and when they would prefei've them in the belt manner, they dip them in 
wax, and carry them not only all over Turkey, but alfo to many parts of ('hriflendom. 
Pelufium is thought by fome to be Sin ; but it is doubted whether it was this city or Sais. 
Twelve miles from Pelufium w'as Migdol, mentioned by Jeremiah, and famous for the 
defeat of the Syrians, by Neco King of Egypt. 

The road for fliipping to ride in at this mouth of the Nile, is about two leagues 
from the land, and very dangerous; infumuch that when the wind is high, they are 
often obliged to flip their cables ati^ go to fea. For feven or eight Jcagucs from (he 
land, they know by the foundingyplummct if they are near Egypt j as within that 
diftance it brings up the black, llimy mud of the Nile, that fettles at the bottom of the 
fea, which is often of great ufc in navigation, the low latid of this country not being 
feen afar off. 

There arc two bars of fand at the mouth of the river, which make the entrance 
very difficult, even for fmall boats; notwithftanding veffels of thirty or forty tun watch 
their fit opportunities to come in unloaded, and are laid up at the town during the 
winter feafon, or when they have no bufmefs. As the people here arc very abfolu'te, 
fo in order to encourage the navigation of their own boats, they will not permit any 
fliip-boats to come to the town; and all the goods are carried out in fmall boats, two 
leagues 10 fea to the fliipping. On the fandy pomt, to the weft of the Entrance, above 
a quarter of a mile from the end of it, is a fmall round caftle, and a mile higher on 
the other fide, at Iflibely Borge, where the cuftom-houfc is kept, is a ruined caftlc of 
brick, faid to be built by I.ewis the nintli of France, and higher ftill on the other 
iide is a fmall oftagon caftlc and platform, w'hich are likewdfe of brick. 

Damiata is fituaied on the eaft fide of the Nile, four or five miles from the mouth 
of the’ river j the Lake Menzalc, as well as I could be informed, ctunes within two or 
three miles of it; and on the weft fide, between the river and the fea, is a narrow trafl: 
of land that is not a mile broad, it will hardly be thought that Damiata could be faid 
to be but a mile from the fea in this refped, as fome authors of the middle ages 
feem to deferibe it, who fay alJ'o that it was a fea-port town, as it may indeed be called 

* See gtfograyhical differtation on this fubjcA. Sec Strabb xvi. p. 763. 

■J; ’Er* E'iviSvi; rii avuSjo;, offH to XlOfiX^m rS xnrtu not,) A»o; J$n» Itgii 

Keurtn. Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 760. 

f Ta •srjos ry » ttwh 0 Wjtxjteoiifws Nw^oJ xo»^4i» *e»i o»Twi> t«» tmtw. Strabo, 

]. xvi. p. 760 
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at prefent, being the harbour for boats and fmall fhips; though it is pofGble this 
miftake may have rifen from the caftle i h;ave mentioned, (where there is a cuftom- 
h«ufe) being confidered as the port of Dai-uata, where there are great ruins of houfes, 
and might be near a mile from the fca (ev ral hundred years part. At the north end 
of Daniiata, there is a very flne large rot ad tuw(i<-, built of hewn ftone, which might 
be the w'ork of the Mamalukes, after they recovered Damiata from the Chriflians. 
I'he town is large, but moft of it ill built, being chiefly inhabited by fifliermen and 
jaJiizaries. I faw fonie water about two miles ealt of jthe town, W'ith land to the north 
of it, which, as well as I could be informed, is the great Lake Menzatc;, for travellers 
can take no journics info this country t j make obfervations; for, befidc'S the rogues 
that are without, the people of Damiata themfelvcs are the very vvorll people m ail 
Turkey, and a flranger cannot fo much as go into the ftreets of the town, that are 
not ufiially frequented by them, without being infulted. They have*a particular 
averfion to Europeans, which feems to be handed down to them from their forefathers, 
and to be occaftcjned by the holy war ; the chief fcenc of which, in Egypt, was about 
Damiata, which was taken by the Chriflians: and when Lewis the Ninth was made 
priioncr, it was furrendored to the Egyptians as a part of his ranfom. No perfons 
mufl appear here in the European drefs; and as a Chriftian is known by his mien, 
no flrangers dare go out of the flrects they arc iifed to frequent. 1 myfelf was two 
or three times -nfulied, and having the black ftifli round my turban, which janizaries 
often wear, one of ti em wdio pafl'ed by pulled if from my head, which put a flop to 
my walks into tlie town. 'I’hey have allb traditions, that perfons employed as 
European confuLs have been malfacred, and otltcrs oliged to li^avc the place. There 
is a remarkable inftance of their villaay and cunning. 'I'hey have a ftri6l law againft 
taking away cables and anciiors, which ai*e left by the fliips that are drove away by 
ftrc!s of weather, and yet there are not w'aming lome even of top reputation among 
tliem, who employ their own people to rob, and then negociate with the captains for 
money to have them reflorod out of the hands of thofl; they pretend they dare not 
difeover; and as no fliip-boats can come to the lov n, if any perfon of influence has 
atiy dcAiand on the captains of fhips, w^hich they cannot come at any other way, it has 
been know'ii that they have flopped them in the town, by contriving that none of the 
boats Ihould be permitted to carry them olF, 

The great trade here is an export of rice and coflec to all parts of Turkey, and of 
the former a counterband trade to Europe, winch has been the caufe of tumults 
againft the Chriflians : they have allb an import cf tobacco from Laticbea, and of foap 
from the coafts of Syria. 

Going from Damiata to Cairo, we pt'fi'ed by ti«e large city of Maiifoi ra, on the 
eaft fide of the Nile: this I conjeflure might bi; i'anis , the Zoan of feripture. Some 
travellers mention ruins fix or feven leagues off, caiied 'Fhemafc, w'hjcli may Se the 
fame that Sicard calls Balbei.^ and probably is the ancient little Heracleopolis, which 
was capital of a province. Near Manfoura, the Chriftian forces of the holy war were 
twice defeated; in the firft aftion the Earl of Artois was drowned, and the brave 
Earl of Salilbury died fighting on his knees; all the forces being cut to pieces. The 
French engaging afterwards with Lewis the Ninth at their head, the King was taken 
prifoner, and Damiata, among other things, was given for his ranfom. The canal 
that runs north of the town, fells into the Lake Menzale, and the fouth end of it feems 
to be part of the Pelq^ac branch, as it is, without doubt, the river Tafnes, mentioned 

* 'O TcuIrtK w/no;, wafui h ivr^ juEya^n Taw,. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 8o>. 
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by the hiftorians of the holy war; which feems to have its name from Daphne 
hear Pelufium, by which I fuppofe it formerly ran j that town being fupppfed to be 
Tahpanhes of the fcripturcs. .1 

Nothing can be imagined more beautifultthfin the country oh each fide of the river, 
the villages are very thick, and^ave pi?afant groves of palm-trees about them, 
the country exceeding rich, and when it *is green in the fpring feafon, and many 
things appear in blofTom, it has a moll: delightful afpetEl, far exceeding the country 
wdiich is on the othpr branch of thh Nile. We ftopj^d at the port of great Mahalla 
on the weft, and rid on hired alfes about four miles to the city, which is fituated be¬ 
tween two canals; it is a large city, tolerably well built of brick, and is the capital of 
the province of Garbieh, where a fanjack or bey refides, and a detachment from each 
of the feycn military bodies, with its I'ardar or captain. There are about five hundred 
Copti Chriftians in the town, who have a poor little churciv I was recommended 
here to a merchant, who, I think, was a native of the parts towards Morocco; and, 
diough he had been fourteen times at Mecca, was a very honeft and worthy muifu]. 
num; he gave me a man that fpoke the Lingua Franca, (a corrupt Italian ufed in the 
eaft} to go along with me wherever I pleaf^, and a very good apartment in a canc 
that belonged to him; he fent us a very handfome collation in the morning, when I 
firft tafted the butter of Egypt in the month of December, in its greateft perfefkion, 
wluch is very delicate. At night we were ferved with a very plentiful fupper, and he 
came to us towards the latter end of it, but would not eat; which is the cuftom in the 
eaft, if they come to you at all whil^ at table, which they rauely do^ unlefs they attend 
on perfons of very fuperior rank. / 

The next day I fet out for Baalbait, four or five miles to the north-eaft; it is fituated 
about a furlong to the eaft of the canal Thabanea, part of Mich I take fb be the ancient 
Mendefian branch of the Nile; but 1 fuppofe that the Bufiritic canal palling by Baalbait, 
in the way to the Phamitic branch, a canal was after qut from it to the Mendefian 
river, which was further to the north, as may be feen in the map of Egypt; and this 
p’bbably is that canal which now makes part of the canal Thabanea. The village of 
Baalbait is one of thefe artificial heights, on which probably Bufiris was built ^ which 
is thought to have been in this place, being deferibed as in the middle of Delta, and 
was famous for a large temple dedicated to Ifis*, there being great remains of a temple 
here, the moft coftly in its materials of any in Egypt j it is built of granfte, and appears 
by the hieroglyphics and capitals of the pillars, to have been a temple of Ifis: the ruins 
of it are on me low ground to the fouth-eaft. As well as I could trace out the 
foundation, it feemed to have been about two hundred feet long, and a hundred feet 
broad, for it is all a confufed heap of ruins. At about one hundred feet diftance is a 
mound raifed round it, as to keep out the Nile, with an entrance on each fide; the 
walls *of the tqmple feem to have been ten feet thick, and to be built on the 
outfide with grey granite, in very fmall fpcck^ with fome mixture of red. The infide 
was built of fine red granite. Meafuriug the ftones, I found moft of them were ten 
feet long, and five feet deep and broad i the pillars, all broke to pieces, were four 
feet diameter, of red granite, the capital being the head of Ifis, as number thirteen, in 
the fourth plate of the Egyptian architeaure. They are every day deftroying thefe 
fine morfels of Egyptian antiquity; and Ifaw fome of the pillars hewn into mill-ftones. 
I (Bbnje&ured that mere might have been four rows of twelve pillars each in the temple; 

* *Ef Tttum miXii if) Vitvrtu ^ n wunt ns *Aiiyvt^ !> 

idgurSAiKn. Herod. 1. ii. c. 59 . 

but 
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but what commanded our attention ftill more, was the exquifite fculpture of the 
hi^glyphics} and though the figures, abtmt four feet high, are in the Egyptian tafte, 
yet there is fomething fo fine, fo divine, pi a manner, in the mien of the deities and 
priefis, that it far exceeds any thing I ever' faw in rhis w.ty. I obferved fevCral pieces 
of very fine and uncommon "marbles, whs';ch probably are the remains of flatues that 
adorned the temple. 

Returning to the boat, and going on towards Cairo, we pafled by Semenud, ont^ 
weft, and foon after Aboufir, two confiderable towns j the former* does not feem to be 
Sebcnnytus, capital of the upper province of this name, which ought to be looked for 
on the Scbennytic branch. 

The canal between Efhbou and Motrody, might be the canal of the Kings to the 
Red Sea; and if fo, Phacufa muft have been here, at which place this,canal began 
from the Pelufiac brar.ch. This great work was undertaken by Sefoftris King of 
Egypt, probably carried on by Ncco *, one of his fucceflbrs, and afterwards by Darius, 
and finiftied by Ptolemy the fecond of that name. King of Egypt, in fuch manner as 
that they could let in'the water at plcafure; the work having before been left un- 
fiuiflicd, out of an opinion that the Red Sea was higher than the land of Egypt, and 
confequently, if this canal was opened, might drown the country, or at ledft fpoil the 
waters of the Nile. 

Further on +he eaft fide,, we came to Benalhaffar, where there are great marks of an 
ancient city to the ri;>rth of the village; two bafins, as of finall lakqs, divided by a 
broad mound, are encompalTcd with high grount that feems to have been raifed by 
art, probably out of thofe hollows to build the city on, fo as to be defended againft 
the overflowing of the Nile; the whole feems to be about two miles in conipafs. This 
might be the ancient Bubaftus, thought to be Phibefeth of tne feripture. 

It very well aufwers to the defeription Herodotus t gives of it, and the temple he 
mentions might be on the high ground between the two bafins which, from Herodo¬ 
tus’s account, feem formerly to have been open to the river, and the ground of the 
city iieing raifed by art, the temple remained in the middle, as it was at firft, on a 
ground^not fo high, though it might have been raifed above the other ground: the 
whole is about a mile long, and half a mile broad, and the mounds about a furlong 
wide; on each of which they probably had three ftreets. This temple was dedicated 
to Diana, who in the Egyptian language was called Bubaftis, and from the wor/hip of 
her this city had its name. 

Higher on the river was Onias, a town which had its name from a Hebrew prieft, 
who had obtained it of a King of Egypt, and built a temple there in oppofition to that 


* Nix«;« —■■■ — 5 ; 17 Swfvxt I’Xtxft'snn W{£to.; tj mV ^ciXaiaw mV 0 

llcrud. I. ii. c. 15H. . 
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down on each fide of this foot of the hill to raife it higher, and make ths foitrefs the 
more inaccefiible *. It is' more probable a)fo that Babylon was here, becaufe k is 
diredly oppofite to the pyramids, defcribed by the ancioit geographers, and very 
near the Nile; whereas the caftle v Gakx> isn mile from the NUe, and it is a plain 
^und almofi all the way to t^ river., Some f ca{>tives from Babylon, on the 
Euphrates, having efcaped, fled to this hill, made excurfions, and plundered the 
country; but obtaiiung a pardon, and fubmitting to the government, they had this 
place given them to<cinhabir, and called it Babylon from tfieir own city. 

On the top of the hill is the uninhabited convent of St. Michael j to which a prieft 
goes every Sunday to officiate, 'fhe towif (Jf Babylon, probably in time, extended 
down to the plain ; for to the north of that part of the hill which fets out towards the 
river, are remains of a very extenfive building, which I conjefture might be a fort of 
caftrum for the Roman legion v hich was at Babylon It is called Cafr Kietnan §, 
caftle Kieman, and is exaftly of the fame manner of architefture, as the building 
defcribed at Nicopolis, the walls being built of fmall hewn ftone, and at the diftauce ot 
every four foot, are three layers of brick. One tower is now forty feet high, the 
other much higher; but as it is converted into a Greek nunnery, the infidc is very 
much altered ; on the third ftory is a room, the ceiling of which is fupported by eight 
Corinthian pillars; and at prefent there is a well down from the middle of the room : 
all the doors and windows of the whole building are arched at top. This caftle is 
inhabited by Chriftians. ib that there are feveral churches in it; and as it is in a very 
ruinous condition, it has been often ^he refuge for fugitives in the time of public infur- 
redions. The building in many parts, is entirely deftroyed, and they carry away the 
ftones to build. 

The city of Grand Cairo has been much magnified as to its extent, and the number 
of its inhabitants; it confifts now of three towns or cities a mile apart, that is old 
Cairo, ^Cairo properly fo called, and the port called Bulac. The ancient city which 
feems to have fucceeded to Babylon, and was built near it, was called Mefr, the old 
name of Egypt; it had alfo the name of Fofthath ||, becaufe Amrou-Ben'As pitched 
his tent there when he befieged Babylon, From this, that part which was afterwards 


* Beyond this height are three or four old Copti convents uninhabited, to which^ the priefts go to 
officiate. The hill Jehufi runs fo as to make a fmall fcmicirclc, about the middle of which there is a way 
up by an eafy afeent, by whicli alfo the water might be raifed, that might enter to the very foot of the 
hul, as it docs at prefent by a fmaUjfianal; and there being a pafliige between the hills to the fouth towards 
Al'Bafetin, a larger canal runs there from the fouth of Saroneby, and waters all that country. 

^ Apyenu 31', t£* Ik taj BaCvXuwr iverSnau r3 |9aKnXiV, rets h 

vot{ ti( KcilciAetSufUW! vrssji Kxftfor 'loi; xett rit 

trvnyKUi tsX®* 3t, So9«V*i? esiiloi'; unk/Mncreu rovov ot *»* avo rn, JialaUfLum 

vfoffwfofiurou Diud. 1. i. p. 52. 

* AtemMupatvt 3"*^! avorutlat ithivS» hetSvXvtlur lira, hair^a^afttnit liilsvdw 

Hokixiat roofi rSy 0atn\i»n‘ *v,2 S' Jr» r^alavtSot i»of tS» rftZi rivyfxarur rSt (pft/pMut 7i}t “'AtyUThf fax^ 
S’ Irlv dvo vS rfuknrSSn xod fttXP N«Xw na^ntuiaa, St rx dvo »S tadlifiS rpixoi k«J nox?^ “ro ZSuf didybaiu 
m>3{ot ixwrev vitninofia ifya^oixhut, Surfunf d^o^uilai S’ iiSdSt rtAMryiit «u it rsitgai^ it Mi/xfn, nal 

Hoi wXwfoy. Strabo, 1 . xvii p. 807. 

It appears from Diodorus Siculus, that the founders of Babylon were the captives taken by Sefoftris, 
of their defeendants; though there was another account which he does not to credit, that it was 
built by fome Babylonians, who came with Semicamts into Jofephtia fmna to fay that this city 

was not~built till the time of Catnbyfes. 

See the quotation out of Strabo in the preceding nqte. 

$ It is poffihle the foldiers quartered here mieht far t^kd the archers, and that from thence it might 
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Ijuilt on had its name, which it might after communicate to the whole town. The 
prefent great city of Cairo, which was called by the Arabs Caher*, according to their 
hiftorians, was built by a general of the firft Cal'f of the ^thmltes, in the year nine 
hundred and feventy-three of Cdrift. J[t is faid iadin bflilt walls round both thefe 
dtiesf • V 

A third city was built between the o!d and new cities called Kebafeh, which has 
been fince deftroyed, and the ruins of it are now feonf. Gizc has been mentioned as 
a city adjoining, and atfo Roida in the iiland I fliail fpeakof. • 

Old Cairo is reduced to a very fmall compafs,. ana is not above two miles round ; it 
is the port for t)ic boats that come from upper ligypt: fome of the beys have a fort 
of country houfes here, to which they retire at the time of the high Nile, 

In old Cairo are the granaries commonly called Jofeph’s. They are only fquare 
courts cncompain d with walls about fifteen feet high, llrengthcned with femicircular 
buttrefles; they feem originally to have been built of Hone, but now' a great part of 
them is of brick. Thefe courts are filled with corn, leaving only room to enter at the 
door; the grain is covered over with matting, and there is a flight fence made round 
the top of the walls of canes, which I imagined were defigned in order to difeover if 
any people have got over the walls: the locks of the doors alfo are covered over with 
clay, and fealed. As the birds fometimes get to the corn, fo the keepers of the gra¬ 
naries are aliov/cd a certain quantity on that account. They fay there were feven of 
thefe granaries, and .here are remains oi' fome of them turned to other ufes, this being 
the only one now ufed for corn, wliich is what is brought down from upper Egypt for 
the ufe of the foldiers, and diftributed out to them as part*of their pay, and they 
ufually fdi it: fix yards of this granary were full of wheat, and one of barley for the 
horfe. 

At the north end of old Cairo is the building for raifing the water of the Nile to the 
aqueduct; it is a very magnificent plain fabric, faid to be ereded by Campion, the 
immediate predecefiTor of the laft of the Mamalukc Kings j it is a hexagon building, 
each fide being between eighty and ninety feet long, and about as many high ; tbe 
a/cent to it on the outfide is very eafy for the oxen to go up, that turn the Perfiaii 
wheels to raife the water to the top of it. I’he water comes into the refervoir below 
by a channel from the Nile; but when the Nile is low, it comes into a lower refervoir, 
from which it is drawn into the other by another wheel: from this it is conveyed up 
about a hundred feet by five oxen, to as many wheels above. Five oxen turn as many 
wheels on the top of the building, by which the water #drawn up in the vafes fixed to 
the cords that turn on the wheels, and from the top of them emptying themfelvts into 
thebafins under j from thence the water runs into the bafins, by canals made for that 
purpofe. 

The aquedud itfelf is very grand, in the ruftic ftyle, the arches and piers are of 
different dimenfions; but the former are moftly frotu ten to fifteen feet wide, and the 
piers about ten feet. In fome parts, a plain wall is built for feveral feet without arches ; 

I numbered two hundred and eighty-nine arches, though others mention a greater 
number, fome near three hundred and twenty. The arches are low towards the caflle 
hill, where the is higher, and the water running mto a refervoir is raifed up to 

the caflle by fevem wheels one over another. 

* Among the fevml interpretation* of thi* word Caher, the moft natural feems to be that they figniBed 
by it the city ; Cacr, or fomcihiiig like it, in mamy old languages, fignifying a city j and the Turkiflt 
*vord at prefent is Sehir, though poffibly it may have its name from Caherah, which fignifics viaoriou*.,. 
f See Bibliotheque Oriental D’Hcrbelut, under Mefr and Caherah. 
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Oppofite to this refervoir of water at the Nile, is the canal that conveys the water to 
Cairo, and feetns to be that which was made by Trajan. Near the mouth of it they 
perform the ceremony of cutting or (teening the canal, by breaking down a mound they 
make acrofs it every year. iThis is tmne with great rejoicing, when the Nile is at a 
certain hcright; and as there is a tradrrion that they formerly facrificed a virgin every 
year when they performed this ceremony, fo I was (hewn a fort of pillar of earth, with 
grafs growing on it, which when the canal is opened, if I miftake not, is adorned with 
flowers; and when tire Nile is let.in, is wafhed away in lieu of the damfel they ufed to 
ofl'er to the river God. 

There arc about twelve churches belonging to the Coptis in old Cairo, moftly in 
one quarter of the town, inhabited by Chriftians: they have churches alfo in Cairo, 
one of which belongs to the patriarch; but his proper church feems to be St. Ma- 
carfus’s, in old Cairo, where ho is jtleclod and enthroned ; this is in the ftreet of the 
patriarch. In the church of St. Barbara, they fay they have her head, and fome other 
relics. Moil of the churches have old ones under them ; and they fay the holy family 
was in the lower church dedicated to St. Sergius, where there are fome paintings re¬ 
lating to that fubjcct. Thefe churches generally confift of a nave and two aifles, with 
galleries over the aifles fupported by pillars, and adorned with columns in the front 
that fupport the roof. The part of the altar is fl'parated by a partition that is often 
finely adorned with carving, and inlaid with ivory and tortoife (hell. In the church 
of St. George of the Greeks, they fliy they have the arm of that faint; they Ihewed me 
a pillar, to which an iron collar with ^ chain is fixed ; and they lay ma'd people con¬ 
fined in it for three days, certainly recover. They informed me that the I'urks often 
try this experiment, and having a great veneration for the faint, frequently come and 
fay their prayers here on Fridays. 

There is alfo a fynagogue, faid to have been bnilt about fixteen hundred years ago, 
in the manner it now is, which is much like the churches. I'hey fay the prophet 
Jej^'emiah was on the very fpot where they ufually read tlic law ; but that now no 
one enters into that part, out of reverence. I faw there two ancient manuferipts of 
the law; and they pretend to have a manufeript of the bible, writ by F.zra, who they 
fay, out of refped omitting to write the name of God, found it writ throughout the 
next day after it was finifhed : they hold it fo facred, that it is not permitted that any 
one (hould touch it; and they fay the book is in a niche about ten feet high, before 
w’hich a curtain is drawn, and ^mps are kept always burning before it. 

Towards the back part of*he town is the ftreet of the patriarch. Here are two 
churches, one of wl.'ich is St. Macarius’s, where the patriarch is elected, and a houfe 
with a chapel belonging to the patriarch, which probably is on the file of the ancient 
patriarchal palace; for when the patriarchs firll removed from Alexandria, it is pro¬ 
bable they took Vip their refidence in old Cairo, and had their church and houfe there ; 
but as that place became kTs frequented, and not fo fafe, they might remove into 
Cairo. 'I'he Francifeans belonging to the convent of Jerufalem have a very neat 
fmall convent’or hofpitium in old Cairo, where two or three of them generally live. 

The mcjfque Amrah, to the north-caft of old Cairo, is faid to have been a church ; 
there are in it near four hundred pillars, which with their capitals,^em to have been 
collefted from feveral. ancient buildings ; the middle part is open, it is probable this 
was made a mofque by Amrou the calif, who built Fofthath. At the north end of 
old Cairo is a mofque of very folid ruftic work, though in a ruinous condition; it is 
called the mofque of Omar, and is faid to be the firft mofque built in this place, though 
probably it was rebuilt by the Mamalukes, being much like their manner of buildings. 

As 
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As this is mentioned as the firft mofqiie that was built here, it was doubtlefs founded 
by Omar, the fecond calif of the race of Mahomet, who firft conquered Egypt. 

From old Cairo, I went over to the picafant ille pf Roida, or Raoudah, which is 
oppofite to it, the channel of the Nile bcween dry when the water is low ; it is a 
very delightful fpot, the weft fide is planted with' f .rge fycamore trees, commonly called 
Pharaoh’s fig. Towards the north end is the fmaii village of Roida, the ifle being 
near a mile long. At the fouth end is the Mikias, or houfe in which is the famous 
pillar for meafuring the Nile; it is a column in a deep bafin, the bottom of which is on 
a level with the bed of the Nile, the water entering on one fide, add paffing out on the 
other. The pillar is divided into mcafrres, by which they fee the rife of the Nile; it 
has a fine old Corinthian capital at top, which has commonly been omitted in the 
draughts, and on that rolls a beam which goes acrofs to the gallery. Concerning this 
manner of mcafuriiig the rife of the Nile, I iliall have occafion to fay more in another 
place. From the court that leads 10 this houfe, is a defeent to the Nile by flops, on 
which the common people will ha. c it, tliat Moles was found, after he had been expofed 
on the banks ol the river. 

There are great remains of buildings at this end of the ifland, tfpecially about the 
meafuring place ; and to the well there are remains of walls ten feet thick, built of 
brick, with turrets that arc a quarter of a circle, but do not feern to have been high, 
and I fuppolt; ‘hat they were rather defigned to prevent the ille being encroached on 
by the rivtr, than 1.any defence. 1‘hey fay fi)me Sultan built a palace here, and 
refided much on this ifland for tin: fake of i,he air, and the plcafantnefs of the 
fituation. 

Half a mile north of old Cairo, is .. place called CalTarallno, where there arc feveral 
gardens of oranges, lemons, citrons, and calfia; but what it is moll remarkable for, 
IS a convent of between thirty and foyty dervilhes. As thefe people affedt a fort of 
extraordinary fanclity, fo they live in a nnumcr in their mofque, which is a large 
fquare room covered with a very fine dome. In this wc were prefented to the 
head of them, who was reading, and (;nteriained us very civilly in the Turkilh map- 
ner. In it I faw fome ancient vails, one iKing of white oriental alabaftcr. The 
fuperior had two pikes near him w'ith Arabic lontenccs on them, and there was alfo 
one on each fide of the nicht;, which dii ids them which way they are to turn at 
prayer. In this room, and likewife at the eutnmee of the convent, are feveral curious 
things hung up, that have been collected by the dei villies in their travels abroad, moll 
of them having fomething of the wonderful in them ; *as particularly I faw a very 
large boot, which they fay belonged to fome giant, and a bowl of a pipe in proportion 
to it. Thefe dervilhes arc not tbofe that dance, of which fort there are none ir Egypt. 

A mile further north on the river is Bulac, about a mile from new Cairo; it is 
near two miles in compafs, and is the port for all boats that come up the river from 
the parts of Delta: here they have a cuilom-houfo, many warehoufes and canes for 
travellers j it is remarkable for nothing but a tine bagnio. 

The city of Cairo is fituated about a mile from the river, and extends .eaftward near 
two miles to the mountain j it is about feven miles round, for I was fomething more 
thali two hours and three quarters going round the city on a beall of Cairo, computing 
that 1 went two nines'ana a half an hour *, 

* From the great mofque, which is in the way going from the European quarter to Ali Caia Agelphi'a 
houfe, to the entrance at the fouth-weft coiner of Lake Elbikien, twenty-five minutes. From thence to 
the entrance from old Cairo, twenty-three minutes, and then round the caftle to the place 1 began at, two 
hours. 

The 
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The city is fold to have been larger than it is at prefent, when it was the centre of 
trade from the Eafl: Indies j it was walled round, and part of the walls of freeftone 
remain to the north-eafl: of the cadle, where they make an angle, turning from the 
north to the weft: I faw alfo fomeyemains of, them to the fouth of the caftle, going 
towards the aquedudf, which I fuppofe were the wallis of TaHoun ; they are built with 
femicircular towers, and feein to have been made in imitation of the outer walls of 
Alexandria. There are likcwife three or four very grand gates that were built by the 
Mamalukes; the wockmanlhip of them is very good, and amidft all the fimplicity of the 
architefture, every one muft be ftruck with the furprizing magnificence of them. One 
of them to the fouth is called Babel Zuile (the* gate of Zuilc) from a fuburbs of that 
name it leads to. Under the arch of the gate is a piece of rope faftened to a hook, 
where they fay Toman Bey, the laft Marhaluke Sultan, was hanged by order of Sultan 
Selim, after He had been tortured to reveal treafures, and carried through all the 
* ftreets on a lean camel, dreffed in ragged clothes, and his hands bound. Another gate 
is Babel Naffer; and they fay that Sultan Selim made his public entrance through this 
gate. It probably had its name from fome of the Califs or Sultans of Egypt, who had 
the name of Naffer. A little to the fouth of it is a gate ftill more magnificent, which 
is called Babel Futuh, that b, the gate of victory; it is of hewn ftone, very high, and 
has a fquare tower on each fide, the water tables of which are richly adorned with 
fculptures. 

The canal that comes out of the Nile at old Cairo, goes all through the city, though 
it is feen only from the back of the Koufes that arc built on it; for though there are 
feveral bridges over it, yet there are houfes built on each fide of them, fo as to inter¬ 
cept the view of the canal, but when it is dry, it is as a ftrect, along which the common 
people frequently go j however towards the time it begihs to be dry, it is but a bad 
neighbour, as a ftench arifes from it that b very difagreeable to thofe that live on it, 
and muft be unwholefome. 

If one imagines that there are feveral fquarcs or places about the city, from a quarter 
to three quarters of a mile round, contrived fo as to receive and hold the water of the 
Nile, that is conveyed to them by the canals when the river rifes, it may give fome 
idea of the feveral lakes that are about the city during the greater part of the year ; 
and nothing can be imagined more beautiful than to fee thofe places filliad with water, 
round which the beft houfes in city are built; and when the Nile is high in the 
fummer, it muft be an entertaining profpeift to fee them covered with the fine boats 
and barges of all the great people, w'ho come out in the evening to divert ihemfelves 
with their ladies: as I have been informed, concerts of mufic are never wanting, and 
fometimes fireworks add to the amufement; all the houfes round being in a manner 
illuminated, and the windows full of fpcclators to behold this glorious fight. The 
feene w much altered when the waters are gone off, and nothing but mud appears; 
but is foon fucceeded by a more agreeable view of green corn, and afterwards of 
harveft, in the middle of a great city, on thofe very fpofs where the boats were faiUng 
a few months- before. 

The ftreets of Cairo, as of all the Turkifh cities are very narrow ; the wideft goes 
the length of the city from the gate Naffer to the gate Zuile, but would be looked oa 
as a lane in Europe. The other ftreets are fo narrow, that they frequently make a 
roof from one houfe to the other over the ftreet, and put a flight covering on it to 
defend them from the fun. The city of Cairo is exceedingly well regulated for its 
fecurity, more efpecially by night; for tnoft of the ftreets, or at leaft each eud of every 
c^rid or ward, has a gate and porter to it, who ibuts up the gate as foon as it b dark, 

and 
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and \o every one of thefe wards is a guard of two or three or more janizaries, fo that 
no idle people can go about the ftreets at night. Some little ftreets conliH: only of 
fhops, without any houfes, and fo they leave their-^ops locked up, and go to their 
houfes at night. There are alfo feveral places fo^^jfhops iike our exchanges, called 
bczeflans, which are fliut up aft night, and Ihops of the fame trade are generally together 
in thefe as well as in the ftreets. 

Turkifli houfes, efpecially in Cairo, have very little beauty in them; they are gene¬ 
rally built round a court, where they make the beft appearance, iwthing but ufe being 
confidered as to the outfide of their houfes, wfxat fhey have or ornament being in 
their faloons within; fo that their houft.s, built below of ftonc, and above a fort of 
cage work, fometimes filled up with unburnt brick, and few or no windows towards 
the ftreet, are a very difagreeable fight to one who has feen only European cities, that 
have fomethiug of outwsrd regularity, as well as convcniency and beauty within. 

There are Jcvcral magnificent moi'ques in and about Cairo ; but that which exceeds 
them all, both as to the Iblidity of its building, and a certain grandeur and magnificence 
that ftrikes in a very furprifing manner, is the luofquc ol’ Sultan Haflan, built at the 
foot of the caftle hill j it is very high, of an oblong fquare figure crowned with a- 
cornilh all round that projects a great way, and is adorned with a particular fort of 
grotcfque carvings after the Turkifh manner; the entrance to it is very finely inlaid 
with fevera' f'.ts of marbkfs, and carved in like manner at top; the afeent was by 
feveral fteps which are broken down, and the door walled up, becaufc in times of 
public infurrections, the rebels have often taken <fhelter there. The place is fo ftrong 
that now there is always a garrifon of janizaries within the diftfifl: of it, in apartments 
adjoining to the mofque. To the north-e-aft of the town is a very fine mofque called 
Kubbeel-Azab, or tiie cupola of the Arabs, belonging to the body of the Azabsit 
is a very fine room about, fixry fc- t fquare, with a beautiful dome over it, raifed on a 
bafe of fixteen fides, in each of which is a window; the room is wainfeotted round 
eight feet high in panncls, with all ihemoft valuable marbles, among which are feveral 
fine flabs of red and green porphyry ; the borders roupd the panncls are carved and 
gilt, a fort of freeze ranges round, in which arc fenreuces cut in large gilt charafters, 
called the Couphe character, in which they liere anciently writ the Arabic language. 
The walls above this arc adorned with Arabic inferiptions in letters of gold, and the 
whole cupola is painted and gilt in the fineft ma|per, and all over the mofque are 
hung a great number of glafs lamps iuid oftriJgcs’ eggs; adjoining to it are feveral 
apartments built for the priefts, and alio fome grand ones for the great people who 
fometimes come and refide here. It is laid this magnilicent room was built by a gi*and 
^vizier, who defirtnl the Sultan to give him leave to prepare a place fit to cTer Iiim a 
' Ihirbet in, on his return from Mecca. 

A part of the town to the fouih is called Tailoun, laid to have been built before this 
city was founded, by Tholoun who was mailer of Jigypt, in fuch a manner as to be 
almoft independent of the Califs; and it is faid left old Cairo, and built a palace and 
mofque here. This at firlt was probably called Cateia, bccaufe that pei'fon is faid to 
have built a palace of that name. W hat remains of the ancient palace goes by the name 
of Kalatel-Keblh, and^ they fay Sultan Selim lodged here. There arc remains of the 
caftle walls and high ground within them, which may have been raifed by throwing 
out. the dung of the city, and afterwards building on the high ground, though to the 
weft I faw there was a natural rock. In this wall is a fort of fquare turret they call the 
feat of Pharaoh; near it under an arch, is an ancient farcophagus of black marble, 
which receives the water of a conduit; it is culled the fountain of treafure, and by 

fome 
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fome writers the fountain of lovers, concerning which the people'^tell fome flories. It 
is richly adorned both hifide and out with hieroglyphics. One man feems to have a 
ci-ocodile’s head, and on a fort otaltar marked out in fquares, feeraed to be cut two 
borfes’ heads j for the. reft, iLcould not^ be permitted to make any further 
obfervations, or to take the hiero|^yphics exaftly that are cut in thofc columns. At 
each end is a man, and fix columns of hieroglyphics on each fide. There arc, betides 
the turret called Pharaoh’s feat, others in a femicircular form, fo that probably 
this was the enclofure of the old palace. In this quarter is a large mofquc, faid 
to refembic that of Mecca, and an ancient building which feems to have been the 
quarter of the body of foldiers called Cherkss, to whom it ftill belongs, and goes 
by their name. 

To the eaft of Tailoun is the caftlc of Cairo, fituated on a rocky hill, which ft'ems 
to be feparated by art from the hill or mountain Jebel Duife, ..which is the name of the 
eaft end of Jebel Mocattham. It is faid this caftle was built by Saladin. There arc 
two entrances to it on the north fide j one to the weft is called the gate of the Azabs, 
the other to the eaft, the gate of the janizaries. The defeent by the former is 
narrow, cut through the rock, and pafling by two round tow^ers neai- the gate, and 
then by a fine large round tower; the way is by a high w'all, on which at a great 
height, is a relief of a very large fpread eagle, and fo the entrance is oppofite to the 
building that is called Jofeph’s hall. The afeent by the gate of the janizaries is more 
fpacious and grand; on each fide of the inner gate is a tower of many tides, and 
lurther on at another eiitrancc, is a, largo round tower on each fidcj oppofite to the 
great mofque. I’he caftle is walled all round, but is fo commanded by the hill to the 
eaft, that it can be a place of no ftrcmgth fince the invention of cannon. At the weft 
of the caftle, arc remains of very grand apartments, fome of them covered with domes, 
and adorned with Mofaic pictures of frees and haufes, that doubilefs belonged to the 
ancient Sultans, and it is laid, have fince been inhabited by the Paflias. I’his part of 
the caftle is now only ufed for weaving, embroidering, and preparing the hangings 
and coverings tlicy fend every year to Mecca. I faw them about this work; and, though 
they look on it as a profanation for a Chriftian fo much as to touch thofe rich damai'ks 
that are to cover what they call the houfc of God, yet notwithftanding I ventured to 
approach them. ,, 

Over this is a higher ground to the eaft, near the grand faloon, commonly called 
Jofeph’s hall, from which there ila moft delightful profpe£l of Cairo, the pyramids, 
and all the country round. It was probably a terrace to that magnificent room, w'hich 
is now' all open, except to the fouih fide, and is adorned with very large and beautiful 
pillars of red granite; the walls built on them on the outfide have fuch windows as 
are reprefented in the draught of the fourteenth plate *, as well as I could take it under’ 
the reftraint that ftrangers are in here. Walls alfo are built with fuch windows on many 
of the pillars within, efpecially on the fecond and third from the entrance, with 
arches turned from one pillar to another f. Some of‘the capitals of the pillars are 
good Coiinthian, others very plain, and fome only marked oui in lines like leaves; 
many of them are only plain ftones fhaped a little like a capital, on fome of which 
there are lines like a figure of eight, and moft of them have fome little relief. They 
have only a rough bafe, fomeihing like the ancient Egyptian manner, and all the 
pillars have an Arabic infeription of one line cut on them. On the fide that is built 
up, whcrejthe wall fets in, and arches are turned over, there feera to have been three 

t This ball ought not tc^bc reprefented as covered. 

2 doom. 


* See the original edit. 
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doors, the middle on#l)eing adorned at th^ ipp with that grotefque fort of work which 
is common in the eaflem buildings ; and over the pillars and arches is a fort of wooden 
freeze, filled with Arabic inferiptions. The two cojfspleis of pillars in the middle feem 
to have been defigned to fupport a dome j and probably th*ey intended to have two 
others for that purpofe, marked in the plan, for it is to be queftioned if this room was 
ever finilhetl, and probably the firll row of pillars in the front was defigned for a 
portico. I’he pillars doubtlefs were brought from fome ancient buildings, moll pro¬ 
bably from Alexandria j pillars of one ftono not feeniing to have bo«n in ufe in Tgypt 
before the Greeks came among them, who ftiewcd all their art and magnificence in that 
city. To the weft part of the caftle alfo is the jail, which the common people will have 
to be the prifon in which Joh'ph was confined. 

About the middle of the caftle is a large court, on the fouth fide of whjph arc the 
Pafha’s apartments, and the great divan, over the karameidan, or black place to the 
fouth. The plain under the caftle to the north.weft is called Reralc, or the fandy- 
place. In this divan I faW the flieilJs of leather, above half an inch thick, with the 
fpears remaining in them, with which Sulian Amuraih pierced them. Here alfo I faw 
the divan of Beys aflTemblcd, under the Kaia, or prime minifter of tiie Pallia, ;'is they 
conftantly meet three times u week, the Pallia, whenever he pleafcvS, fitting in a room 
behind that has a communication by forno lattice-windows. A llranper may go in with 
the coniul’s (hap,,-‘man or interpreter, anJ being corn!ueb'j afterwards to ilie Palha’s 
coffee room, is civilly enferiained by his pt'ople with IWeacmeats and coffee. The mint 
alfo is near, where they coin their gold, and Jomel'mJiii pieces called MeJinos, which are 
of the value of three farthings, and are of iron walhed over with lilvcr, the bafo money 
of (ionftaiitiin'j)le not pafhtig in i'-gypt. I faw a piece of a fmall ob .Iilk of black 
.marble, with hieroglyphics on it made ufe of as the till of a window; it is about eight 
feet long, and eighteen inches I'quare. '• 

The well in the caftle has ohen been deferibed and fpoken of as a very wonderful 
thing ; it is called Jofeph’s well, not from the Patriarch Jofepli, but, as fome authors 
obferve", f rom a grand vizier of that name, who had 'be. can.’ of ibis work under Sultan 
IVJahbniet^ ion of Calaiin, who did not live leveii huriilred years ago. It has been 
looked on as a very extraordinary thing u>cut fiich :i well dowii through the rock ; but 
the lionc is fol’t, and it would have been imicl; more difiicuit to have dug it dov/n, had the 
foil been of earth or fund, and to have bitili a wall r.iund vvithiii. Moreover, the ftone 
they dug up, as it w ould ferve for building, might ij.i of great ufe in making improve¬ 
ments in the ckllle. 'I’ho paffage.iiown is round the weij., the rock being left about two 
feet thick between thepail’agc and thcw^eil, thedelcent f .)i* the firll five flights is on the 
fojLith fide of the w'ell, and fo far the well and the pu:V;;.j es are built j afierw.irUs, it i» 
round the wc;ll as ilcfcribed ; the palVagc being about fix i'eef and a hall' Iquai'c } hyies 
are cut archwife in the partition, about three feet and a lialf wide, and foinething 
higiior, in order to give fome light to the paffage down. The w ell is of an oblong 
fquare form, and the dcl'cent to the bottom of the firll well goes three times round in 
twelve flights, being one hundred and fifty feet deep j the defeent is very'cafy, each 
ftep being about fix inches high, mid five feet broad, but the place is fo dirty, that in 
moft parts the fteps are hard'y })erceivable. On the long fide I thought I could num¬ 
ber fifteen fteps, and on the other fide twelve. On the left hand of the paffage, at the 
bottom of this well, is an entrance now ftopped up, the people fay it leads to the pyra¬ 
mids ; and another mentioned to the right, they fay went to the Red Sea. the 

bottom of this well, by the hole, is an entrance to another well not lb big ; the defeent . 
is very difficult, by rcafou of th«fwet and dirt, and aUb dangerous, as the flairs arc nar¬ 
row. 
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row, and no partition between them and the well; it is one huidred and twenty feet 
deep. The bottom of this well being probably on a level with the bed of the Nile, or 
rather lower, the water never faik, but pafBng through the fait foil, it is a little brackiffi, 
and ferves only for comition ufesV and is not good to drink. From this place it is 
raifed to the bottom of the upper well, by a wheel turm?d there by oxen, which raifes 
feventy-two vafes that hold near three quarts each ; they are tied to ropes that hang on 
the wheel, and there being conveyed into another bafin,- it is by the fame means raifed 
to the top by another fct of oxen, and eighty-five vafes. There is one thing very par¬ 
ticular in this well, that between twenty and thirty feet from the top, on two oppofite 
fides, it is cut in, as 1 conjedured, fix or fev^n feet archwife, and fo continues all the 
way down to the bottom, which was probably done to make the flights of flairs longer, 
and confequently a more eafy defeent. Some have remarked that feveral fuch wells 
have been found at old Cain), only with this difference, that, they are finglc, but very 
deep, and an oblong fquare of about ten feet by twelve, and that fome are even in ufe to 
this day. Near this well is the laft wheel that raifes up the water, which is conveyed by 
the aqueduct for better ufes. This caftle, wliich is about a mile in circumference, is 
like a little town, but the moft part of it is in a very ruinous condition. 

To the fouth of the caflle, extending away to the fouth-cafl, is a fort of ancient 
fuburbs, called Carafla. At the entrance to this place are fome magnificent tombs 
covered with domes, faid to be the monuments of fome Kipgs of Egypt; the people fay 
they are the califs, the relations of Mahomet, who conquered this country ; and |fo 
great a veneration they have for them, that they oblige Chriflians and Jews to dcl'cend 
from their afles, out of refped, when they pafs Uiis way. Caralfa feems to have been 
the ancient univerfity for the united fludies of their law and divinity ; it is now in a 
manner a plain of ruins to the fouth of mount Duife; being the remains of many 
colleges and convents of dervifhos, where it is.fiSd therj were fo great a number, that 
a ftranger could pafs a year at free coft, only fpending one Jay in each of them. On 
the right, 1 faw on a height the great mofque of Jd-linam Schafei, one of the four 
great doctors of the law, who is had in great veneration amoiigft them, and whofe 
fepulchre is there; it is called La-Salehiab, from a title they gave Saladin who builf it, 
together with an hofpital and college; and he obliged all thedodorsof ligypt to follow 
the dodrine of this relation of Mahomet, who was a native of Gaza. 1 fav/ to the 
call of the fouth point of hill Jehufy, where I fuppofe Babylon was, gn^at remains 
of arches of a very confiderable aqueduct, by w hich the water was probably conveyed 
to this and other mofqucs ; and at another time, when 1 was to the fouth of that hilb 
by the river, I fatv a building like that at the jiead of the aquedud, that is built to the 
caftle, which 1 fuppofe is the refervoir to which the water was raifed from the canal 
that, goes to Al-Baf'etin; but there was no venturing to go further to take a nearei 
view of it, this being reckoned the moft dangerous part about Tairo. Three or fom 
miles from the town is Bafetin, fo called from the gardens that are there. Aboui 
two miles on this fide of -it, is the Jews burial place* to which place every body is 
cfcorted bya guard of Arabs, who are paid money for their protedion, and do not 
fail to ufe you ill. I had the curiofity to go out and fee the mmner in which the Jews 
bury their dead in thefe parts: they dig a grave about fix f eet deep; on the weft fide 
of the bottom of the grave, they dig in a hole big enough to reedve the body, then 
they depofit it, laying broad ftones againft the hole, and fill up the grave; it being 
coTAn,^0^ their law, as 1 was informed, to lay earth on the body. South of th^ 
burial pace are three finall arched houfes, where they wafli and prepare the bodies foi 

3 burial 
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bunal, that die out of their houfes j for when that happens, they never carry the 
corpfe into the houfe. 

I went up to the top of Jebel Duife, which is to the north, from which, as I obferved, 
it is poffible the caille hill might be feparated by aj't. At the eaft end there are fevcral 
grottos all up the fide of thef hill in many ftories, fc /eral of which are inaccefiible, but 
there is a way to feme by a narrow terrace; they are moftly rooms eight or ten feet 
fquare, and high. Ou the top of the hill, towards the weft brow of it, are two rooms 
cut near the furfacc of the rock, with holes on the^top to let in light; over it is a 
raifed place where the great men often go and enjoy one of the fineft profpeds in Egypt, 
commanding a view of Cairo, and of ah the country, efpecially into Delta, as far as the 
eye can carry. To the eaft, over the foulh clift, is the mofque in which the Sheik Duife 
is buried, who has given name both to the hill and mofque. The mofquewithin is painted 
all over with flowers, on a red ground; near it are buried feveral of his children, and the 
fons of fome Paflias. Wc had free? admittance every where, and the Sheik fpread a 
carpet before the mofque, and ferved a collation. Beyond this mofque, on a hill, is a 
folid building of ftone, about three feet wide, built with ten fteps, being at top about 
three feet fquare, ou which the Sheik mounts to pray on any extraordinar)- occafions, 
when all the people go out; as at the beginning of a war, and here in Egypt, when 
the Nile docs not rife as they expeft it fhould ; and fuch a praying place they have 
without all towns throtighout Turkey. On another height of the hill, to the eaft, 
over the foulh brow, is a ruined building like a mofque. I catpeffed to have feen fome- 
thing of an obfervatory here, mentioned by the*Arabian hiftqrians, on this hill; that 
particular part being a very advantageous fituation. This hill being reckoned a very 
dangerous place, the janizary difluacied me from going, but I went without him, not- 
withilanding that fonje people called after me that were on the hill, to prevent my 
going, being very defirous to take a view of this building. Wc defeended the hill ta 
ihc north, by a very cafy wiiy, prafticable by camels ; the afeent to the fouth being a 
w'inding foot way up the fide of the hill, which is there almoft perpendicular. On the 
north fide there is a quarry of frecfltme. 'vluch ^ verv much ufed for the buildings of 
Cairo. 

Under this hill, to the north, arc the burial places cal|ed Kcick Bey, I fuppofe from 
fome bey of that name having a renKirkablc lefmlchrejjere, where there are a great 
number of magnificent tombs colored v iih cupolas, mk feveral large mofques built 
over the burial places of great men, extending for above a mile to the north-caft. la 
one part, many of the relations of Malvnnet are buried, probably of the families of the 
ancient califs of Egypt; whicli places are ofteeme.l fo facred, that it is not permitted 
for Chriftians to go among thofe fepiilr.hres. ih>y(>nd rbefe fepulchrcs, ami the cube 
of the Azabs, is the country called Adaiia, where there is only one houfe, in w'hich the 
tribute is depofited, that is to be feiu to Cairo, alter the bey that isr to attend it has 
made his public proceflion through the city, till fuch time as all things are ready for 
their departure, which is often three or four months. A bey with a gmrd is alfo ap¬ 
pointed monthly to guard this part ol the country, as another has in charge old C«uro, 
and the parts about it. 

In Cairo there arc»fevvral bagnios, fome of which are very handfome within, being 
places of great refort in Turkey, both 011 a n'ligious account, in order to purify them- 
felves, and alfo as places of refrelliment and diverfion, efpecially for the women, who 
once or twice a week fpend moft part of the day in the bagnios, and are g&d of fuch a 
pretence to get out of tlicir confinement.^ I’here are fome bagnios on purpofo for the 
women, but the more general method is to fet apart certain times for them: but the 
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ladies are deprived of this public opportunity of bathing among the very great people, 
who have bagnios prepared for them in their own houfes. 

They have alfo feveral canes in tCairo, which they call here okelas; they are very 
indifferent buildings rounds court,We commonly appropriated to merchants of a par¬ 
ticular country, with their merchandife; as there is one for thofe of Nubia, and the 
black (laves and other goods they bring along with them; another for white flaves from 
Georgia; they have alfo feveral canes at Bulac, in all which ftrangers are accommodated 
with a room at a very fmall price, but with nothing elfe; fo that excepting the room, 
there are no greater accommodations in thefe houfes than there arc in the dc?ferts, unJefs 
from the conveniency of a market near. 

I went to fee fome of the befl houfes in Cairo. The great men have a faloon for 
common ufe, and another for ftate; and as they have four wives, each of them has a 
faloon, with the apartments about it, that have no commimicarion with the other parts 
ttf the houfe, except the common entrance for the fervants, which is kept locked ; and 
iSie private entrance, of which the mafter keeps the key. They have fnch a machin i 
tnadc to turn round, as they ufe in nunneries, which receives any thii’g they want 
•to give in or out, without feeing one another. At the houfo of Ofman Bey, there is a 
fine faloon with a lobby before it; the grand room is an oblong fquaro ; in the middle 
is an o£kagon marble pillar; the room is wainfcoitcd on two fides about eiglu feet high, 
in pannels of grey marble, with a border round every pannel of mofaic work; the end 
at which one enters, and the fide where the windows are, not being finillied in this 
manner ; the fopha extends all rountf the room, and the whole is funudied with the 
richefl velvet cufhions, and the floor covered with fine carpets. I faw another magni¬ 
ficent houfe, of a much older date than this; it is faid to have been built by Sultan 
Nafir Iben Calahoun, or Calaun, w'ho was the fevemh King of Egyjit of tiie Mamalukes, 
called Baharites, and lived about the year 1279. I’he houfe is built round a fmall court, 
in which there are feveral large apartments, d’he entrance to the grand apartment is by a 
finex>ld door, fomethingin the Golliic tafie ; there is one thing very particular, a fort of 
double pillars on each fide of the door, cut out of one ftonc, worked fo as to appear as 
if two pillars were bent and linked together, like a chain. I’he magnificent faloon is 
in the figure of a Greek cr«f^, with u cupola iu the miJdle; it is wainfeotted for tea 
feet bigli, in a very coftly in^acr; round at top, about two feet deejf^, are Arabic in- 
. feriptions i then for about twiPbet more, are works of mother of pearl, and fine marbles, 
in the figure of final! arches. Below this it is all done in pannels, which have a border 
round of mofaic work in mother of pearl, and blue fmalt, or a fort of glafs that is not 
tranfparent j in fome the middle part is..of tlie finell marbles, in others all of mofaic 
work. I went to fee the maimer of hatching chickens in ovens, and the method they 
take t« make fal armoniac, which I (hall particularly deferibe in another place. Thofe 
feem much to exceed as to the number of people in Cairo, who compute that there are 
two millions, though it is pofitively affirmed that feven jhoufand have died in one day 
of the plague; in which they fay they can make an exact computation, from the number 
,4^.biers that are let to carry out the dead. 1 here is a great mixture of people in Cairo, 

CTty being compofed of original Egyptians, among whom are the Copti Chriftians; 
^.Arabians; of the people of Barbary, and the weftern parts of Africa; of the Ber- 
of the parts of Nubia, a great number of their men coming here to ofler them- 
fervants. They are a Molotto race ; have a fort of government among them- 
d|pfe of fuch a part of the country chufing a fheik or head, who takes care of 
(jomers to recommend them to placc|, to fupply them with money when they 
are out of fervice, or fick, for which they have a common purfe j and when they arc 
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able, they faithfolly return what was difburfcd on them. There are likewife (bme of 
the Turcoman race, fuch as are fent from Conflantinople to fill fome places, and fuch 
as the Pafhas bring with them, and chance to fettle#here; but it is probable that the 
greater part of the people of Cairo are of the Maftnaluke ^ace, defeended from thofe 
ilaves moftly of Georgia and'parts about if, who have fince the Mamaluke eftablifh- 
ment, come into the governuicat, and into moft of their offices, and continue to do fo 
by a conftant frcflt fupply to this day; of which I fhall have occafion to fay more under 
the government of Kgypr. 1 here arc likewife in Cairo fome Greeks, a few Armenians, 
and many Jews. Of tlic Europeans, there are fettled here only the French, Englilh, 
and fome Iii lians from Venice and Legitorn. The Francifeans dependant on the con¬ 
vent at Jcrufalem, have a large new-built monaflery, which was pulled down once or 
twice by the mob, whilft they w ere building it, before they could fatisfy l;he great peo¬ 
ple, wlio wanted prefeiu;;; and it coil them great fums of money, not only for the 
biiih’.ing, but to iiiako all the great nieu iluir iriends. 'Fhc fuperior here is call^ the- 
vice-preiccl: of Egypt,, liio guardian of Jonilldein having the title of prefc£l. There ift 
another convent of hVancil'cans, who arc lent miiliouaries from Rome with a fupbrioP,, ; 
who is called alfo the prefect of Egypt, and comm^ds three convents they natWB % ■' 
upper Egy];t. 'I'hefe live on a fmali allowance they have from Rome, and on the 
charily of their dil’ciples ; they arc under the protection of the Englifh, who are ready 
in ihele C'ijnines, to protect all Chriliian"'. The other Francifeans, a convent of 
Capuchincs, and another of jefuits, arc under the prf>ie£tion of the French. When 
any of the Englifli happem to die in any partsh?f the Levanj, they are buried with 
the Greeks, and according to the ccrniionies of their church, where there is no Englifh 
chaplain. I’he European njerchants fettled here, confidering how much they are coni 
fmed, live agreeably enough auu'ug themfelves; are generally fociable with thofe of 
their own nation; and in a plentiful country, they do not want whatever may make life 
pul's agreeably. The morning being fpeni in bufinefs, the remainder of the day is often 
paffed in riding out to the fields and g:u*dens to the north of Cairo, where for a mile 
out of town, there is little danger; fometimes the whole day is fpent in diverfions that 
way; aird they have a relaxation from bufmefs both on the Chriftian and Jewilh 
fabbath, as the Jews tranfaft a great part of their affairs. When the Nile is high, and 
link; bufmefs is done, they fpend their liine in the houfes they have at old Csuro and 

agreeably as circumflances of the place' 
knit, the gentlemen here flicwing them all manper of civility, efpecially fuch as 
lut of curidfity, who never fail to tneet with a kind inception in their houfes, which 
theyTafily oblige tliern to make their home, as it is Very diflScult to b^ otherwife 
'accommodated here. 

The gi 
of coffee, 
from 
and 

fa6tiires of courfe linen. I hey alfo make fagar of the growth of the country., 
is neither cheap nor fine, except a fmall quantity, very fine, for the ufe of the GrsjiiS^, 
Signior; but as it is v^ery dear, fo it is not commonly to be met with for fale. 
liave fome manufatlures in great perfcdlion, as making Turkifh flirrops, and all fij^- 
lure for horfes; and I obferved the bars both of iron and brafs they make chequcriii^l^ / 
to put before their windows, were of very good workmanfiiip, though 1 ima ^ti ed; 
were nioftly of the time of the Mamalukes. They make lattices for windotri^f . 
work, in wood, in a very curious and beautiful nrarmer. About Menoufieh alfo in 

c c 3 Delta, 
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therefore muft be dlSerent from that mentioned by Herp 4 ^i|S,i su a 


half fouth of Memphis, by which the courfe pF^e livtf 

at that diftance, could not well be faid to be a d^ience^^1^ >pi^'1^ 

plain, and fays that the pyramids were between 

from the river, and Ax from Memphis*, which ihls city'w 

mention. . . 

There is anodier circuraftance in the Atuatioit of th^ diat there were b 
lakes t to the north and weft of it, both as a def^e, aoiid 
fome part of the city with water; and J faw feveral iiich ; the nrarth and 1 

of Metrahenny. It is alfo very remarkable that Mates the Arft King of E 
according to Herodotus, turned the courfe of the Nile, #h^'rim under 
hills, and nude it pafs in the middle between them and the eai^ri%|||[l$,,is^ 
city where tne river ftrf. run; it is not improbtd^le that C® 
canal of the pyramids, and the weftern canal, fome miles beyond 
which there is a large-bridge, and which at prefent runs under tho hii^ 
in fome parts, be the remains of the ancient bed of the Nile.;: 
we have, the city of Memphis feems to have extended from the ol^ to :! 
one, and fome parts of it to have reached as far as the hills; fenr the Smixunl^; 
tioned in a very fandy place, and confequcntly towards the hills where;t!ie Nile; 
overflow, for I fop’^d the country fandy in fome parts for n^r.a 
I'he palace of the Kings alfo was on high ground, extending ddwh:^» 
of the city, where there were lakes and groves adjoining to tt ;,ani^:| 
a fort of wood of the Acacia tfee, tMs and Dendera being the oi% 
where I faw wood grow as without art, and it is polfibm thb may be fohtoj 
mains of the ancient groves about Memphis. Tnis dty accordbg to A 

authors, above eighteen miles round §•, it might very weli take up, the Whole 
tween the river and the hills, which I take not to be above foiif 'pr ftve< 
what Axes the fituation of Memphis to this part. Is Pliny's aci^md;, wbp^ii^ 
pyramids were between Memphis and the Delta. ; ^ ’ ^ 

’Tins city was famous for the worfliip of OAris, under die 


called probably becauie that .animal is To ufeful in;.|igri^tu¥e 
King. They had alfo a famous temple of Vulcan, aa^ll ‘ * “ 


Venus., . ■ ■ 

The moft remarkable pyramids which are taken 
according .to this account, have been to the iiorih*Wd|‘ 
now the pyramids of Gixe, and according to this d ' 
wards the brow of the hills; for the low hilb ektendiiig'%; 
fide of the Delta, and near to this place, they here 
eaft, and then nmtiing fouth, the pyramids are built 
the hills beiz^ computed to be. about one hundred feet f 
of fuch free^ne as the pyraYnids arc built with. On 
taking a yiriy from the top of the great pyramid, I m;^ 

•jSee aforaer^BotatJoii o). the pyramids. , v! 

■Jl *'Er»' «' ‘’’•p wf f*i> ’Atyvvln, Si ekhiK 

xdU iavlfm' ri «wor ^ nS ewroj 5 N«^oj as'sjyn* rSn 

Hert)dotns, 1 . ii. c. 99. Sec note, p; 196... . 1 

t ^Eri h Kid h ift/JivSii toti>> v^oSfsc, ut* oiti/Mt SiMSj 

§ Tat i*}» £1 ffifboXov rij; seeXeu; hrotwt rc^tit iKenit xesi tewniwi/l*. 'J^ddcria| 

** See note, p. 196. 
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fepulchrcs about themj and it was a confidcrable time after I left Egypt, that 
1 imagined ibme regulariry might have- been defigned, if not on building the 
firft great pyramid, yet at fome time after, it may be when they began to build 
the fecond; and where I have fupplied the plsin to make it regularj I cither fuppofe 
it to be deftroyed, or which is more likely, that it might be laid down as a phm by 
fome King, to be executed by his fucccflbrs; but as all this is pure conjeflrure, lb every 
one may judge as he thinks proper. The tombs about the great pyramid are dif- 
tinguilhcd from the fmall pyrami/ls by their not being IhadcHl. Moft of rhofo pyramids 
are very much ruined, and fome cf them 1 concluded to lie fo only from their being 
fquarc, higher than the tombs, and having ruins about them. Thefe tombs are ob¬ 
long fquarc folid buildings raifed two -or three feet above tlie ground ; and 1 faw in 
fome of them holes filled up with fund, by which without doubt they dcfccndcd to 
the apartments where they depofited the dead. T’hefe might be the fepulchrcs of the 
hear dependants, or poflibly of fome of the relations of the Kings, who were buried in 
the great pyramids; audit may be the.relations might be buried under thefe fmall 
pyramids, which might be a dilliiidion not penniued to any oibers. Some appear 
only as holes, being probably tombs they had deftroyed, tmd dug dow n to fee if the y 
could find any ti'cafures. 

As the pyramids are fuppofed to have been cafed with a hard ftone or marble 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, of w'hich there arc quarries near the Red Sea, 
fo it muft have been a work of great,labour to bring the materials tcvihis place. He¬ 
rodotus* obferves, that they made a caufey of ftone five furlongs in length, fifty 
feet broad, and in fome parts forty feet high; though this latter feems to be a miftake, 
unlefs any bridge of that ht ighth in the way may jufiify onr author’s exjmefiioii, who 
adds that it was made of poliflied Hones that were adonied with the figures of bcalls, 
which might be only in fome particular parts. This he thinks was a work not much 
inferior to that of building the pyramids. The floncs might be conveyed by the canal 
that runs about two miles north of the pyramids, and from thence part of the way by 
this extraordinary caul'cway; for at this time there is a caufey from that part, ex¬ 
tending about a thouland yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn Hone; 
the length of it agreeing lb well witJi the account of Herodotus, is q^Hrong confirm¬ 
ation that this caufey has been kept up ever fince, though fome of the materials of 
it may have been changed, ail being now built with frecHone. It is Hrengthcned on 
each fide with femicircular butti'eUVs, about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet 
apart; there are fixiy-cne of thefe buttrc'iT'es, beginning from the north: fixty feet 
further it turns to the well for*a little way, then there is a bridge of about twelve 
arches, twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. Above one hundred 
yardar further, there is fuch another bridge, b(*yond whicli the caufey continues 
about one hundred yards to the louth, ending about a mile from the pyramids, where 
the ground is higher, f'he country over which the caufey is built being low, and 
the water lying on it a great while, feems to be the reafon for building this caufeway at 
firft, and continuing to keep it in repair. Oppafiie to if, if I am not niiftaken, there 
is an eafy afeent up for the carriage of the ftone. The hill to the call of this, on the 
north fide, is very fteep, and it is with the greatefl difficulty one afeends by the way 
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that leads tip oppofite to the great pyramid which is at the north-eaft angle of the hill, 
Herodotus fays it was built by Cheops, King of Egypt j Diodorus callsChemmis 
or Ciieinbes. The former * fays it was eight hundred Greek iect fquare, the latter f 
fovea hundred, Strabo | lefs than fix hundred, and Greaves nieafuring it very exactly, 
found it to be fix hundred ninety-three Englilh fe 't; fo that the area takes up a little 
more than eleven acres. 'J’he perpendicular height he found to be four hundred 
ninety-nine feet, the inclined plain being equal to its bafis, the angles and bafe making 
an equilateral triaiiglo. Greaves found the mcafure at top thistcen feel, Diodorus 
fays it was nine feet, thofe who have made it more* are not to be Credited, and it is 
pofiible that one tier of Hone may have been taken away. There arc on the top nine 
Itoncs, two being wanting at the angles, and the two upper fteps are not perfefl; nor 
could I fee any fign in the middle of a ftatue having been fixed therc,^ The upper 
liers of Itoiies not being,,entire, I meafured two llcps below the top, and it was twenty- 
fix feet on the north fide, and thirty on the well; fo that either the pyramid is not 
fquare, or it inclines with a greater angle to the well and call, than to the north and 
fouih. The number of fteps have been related very dili'ercntly j from two hundred 
and feven, CJreavei’s number, to two hundred and lixly, the number of Albert 
Lewcnltcin; bur. as Mallet, who alfo was very exaft, counted two hundred and 
eight, it is probable the number of the fteps is two hundred and feven, or eight, 
though I coiiiucd them two.hundred and twelve. The fteps are from two feet and a 
half to four feet hign, not being fo high towards the top as at the bottom, and broad 
in proportion to their height, being placed, as Greaves obferves, fo as that a lina 
ftrelciied from the boltoin to the top, would touch the angle of every ftep. The 
method of afceiiding is by the angle to the iiorth-caft, in order to keep in a ftrail lincj 
and when the fteps are high, or Ibmctiines one ftep entirely broke away, they are 
obliged lo look for a convcjiient place <o alcend, where the fteps are entire, or a high 
llt'p is a little mouldered away, fo as to make the afeent more eafy. li is thought 
that this, as well as the oilier pyramids, was caferd with a liner ftone on the ouifide, 
beoaufe it is laid that not oiilv the mi;rtar has been feeii in which the ftones were 


fi.\(.'d, bpt alfo ionic pieces of white marble flicking to the mortar, which they fuppofe 
were left on tlieir taking away the ftone ft>r fome other ufe; and this feems to be in- 



their machines on, which mail have b* ‘U a .great woi k. In this maimer lie fays they 
did the upper part firft, and fo cciuiiuied if down, fifuiliing (he lower part lalf. Pliny § 
iTicmious a very extraoruiuary thing with regard to ihele pyramids, and that is, that 
Ibiiie men were fo very adroit that they could go up to the top of them; which if.they 
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minum millta annis viginti earn coniirn&lfie produntur. 
qnatuor. Flint Nat. liiji, 1 . Ixvi. c. 13. 
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1 »ere calM with fach hard imooth ftone as they i^pear i 
diiM any oiigpco coivclude that this ftory ought to be ' 
ts many other extravagant things he mentions; for to a 
have been very difficult, and was probably what the 
rcdotus ipeaks of fubterraneous apartments under the 
was in an ifland made by water brought from the Nl 
would conu^ure that the wells 1 fhall mention led 
tomb which is feor^ in the large room, was defigne 
royal ffimily. 

It may m looked on as a vc 
mid Ihould be found out,' 
wdio lived in the year ei^l 
doubt this prince was infor 
to thefe extraordinary buildinga^Stkat 
and that as Strabo relates, there la the middle 
be t^en out n> open a way to the pafiage that led to the to^s$ not that it is probableft 
thatdiey immediately found the pUce^ but having ^meafured out die middle of the 
pyramid, they might begin and woilfc tow^j^all fa^'ow bemg tjiovered wkh ftones and t 
mfabifh: they might alfo get fome lighl ihundi^ middle of the 

pyramid, in order to conjecture where th^ mufprt be, or by {aerdng it 

m feveral parts with pnmer tools. ^ , 

For the particulars of the iniide of the I' refisr to hbUet’s accotttit, which 

1 have added at the latter end of this voltm^ iuul<'0 tihe meMbres bdlowf taken from 
Greaves, as well as my own obfervations and ocbarau 

It 
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the fteps there, and by making two fteps of one, as was^t? |itelSlce afccnts 

{hey made in the ancient theatres. According to my obf^rvtidons, tlie cafing of this 
pyramid did not projcQ: beyond the angle of the Heps, as itaiid in th^e beyond Sacara. 

I obferved that on the north and eaft fides, the upper pa«|;of the pyramid was entire 
for forty or fifty feet down from the top, as I conjeftured^^d the ftone fecmod to fet 
further out for near a hundred feet from the top than belo^, which 1 could 

not account for. *' ■'•'Mfv 

Towards the fouth call comer of this pyramid, there'^l^ffome grottos cut in the 
rock, and adorned with hieroglyphics*; and to the call of It' are remains of walls, 
which probably may be what a catidii author calls a tetriple, b€^*t^ thefecond p)raniid; 
there being more vifible reniains'befbm the feetn to be the ruins 

of a temple, . ' ■■ 

Direftly in the front of the ftcpnd pyiismMj about a qiBiHer*bf a mile to the eaft of 
it, is the famous fphynx, about l:»lf a quarter of a mile from the water when the Nile 
overflows, being on much lower ground than the pyramids. Here feems to have 
been the grand way up to thefe magnificent ftrudures; the other I mentioned 
having been probably made for the convoiiency of carr)'ing the ftone up to the great 
pyramid. 

The rock feems to have been dug away all round the fphynx for a great way, and 
the ftone was doubtlefs employed in building the pyramids,'the fphynx being cut out 
of the folid rock; for what has been |aken by fortie to be joinings 'of the ftone, is only 
veins in the rock. This extraordinary monument is faid to have been the fqpulchre of 
Amafis, though I think it is mentioned by none of the ancient authors, except Pliny *. 

I found by the quadrant that it is about twenty.feven feet high, the neck, and head 
only being above ground; the lower part of the neck, or the beginning of the breaft 
is thirty-three feet wide, and it is twenty feet from the fore part of the neck to the 
back, and thence to the hole in the back it is feventy-five feet, the hole being five 
feet long, from which to the tail, if 1 miftake not, it is thirty feet; which fomethiiig 
exceeds Pliny’s account, who fays that it is a hundred and thirteen feet long. The 
fand is rifen up in fuch a manner that the top of the back only is feem; fonie perfohs 
have lately got to the top of the head, where they found a holip, which probably 
ferved for the arts of the prifcfts in uttering oracles; as that in the back; might be to 
defeend to the apartments beneath. 

A little to the weft-north-weft of the fphynx is a fmall ruined pyramid as I con¬ 
cluded it to be; a w'ay had been opened into it, but every thing now is almoft ruined. 

I faw in it two handfome high door places oppofite to one another, the fpace betwem 
them being only five feet; over them are hieroglyphics, among which I law the IbiiB 
and ftags. Oppofite to this pyramid, on the other fide of the valley ,fouth, is , 
fuch another, which feemed to have been built with fteps, and eaft another, 

ereflcd on a foundation of rock, fifteen feet high; it Itemed to have built i» 
higher only v(};ih a thick wall about a hundred and fifty feet fquare. 

* Ante has eil fphynx, vel magia miranda, qiiafi fylveftre numen accolentitiiia. putant 

in ea cunditum, et volunt inve^m videri. Eft autem faxo natarali elaborata a hibrka. monftri 

ambitus per frnntem centum duos pedes colligit, iongitudo pedum cxiii. eft, aitUudurf-ventne ad fmamiiin 
apkem in capite LXiK. Plin. Nal. I/f/i.\.xxxvi. c.it. ' « 

My account makes the fphynx one hundred and thirty feet long, that is about fev^cen fiset mere than 
PliiiT. He fays it was (ixty-tltree feet high, probably taking in a plinth that taigbt be cat ont under 
h; fo that about thirty iia feet muft be buried in the iaad. . ■ ' 

' ^ pyramids. 
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of Herodotus*, feemsto be that:iKhich he ima^ned 
was built'^ Cheops, who proftituted Kerfelf in obedi«9tce to her 

father. The grand way t)^ to the fecund pyramid, as has been obferved^ fuems to 
have been from tbs fphyna^. and tumirfg there to the righf and left, it n)%ht join two 
ways coming h'Ditt toe : what I took for the foundation of a W'all, might be 
fome remains of that to tl^'jb^rth; the-way towards the feuth is a caufeway made of 
great ftones eleven pacesf^^e, and leading up to the tempie, whicli is before the 
third pyramid. The ftoni^' employed in building tjje temple ai^ fix feet broad and 
deep, which is the thid^efsof the walls; andTOoft of them are fixieen or fevdnteen 
feet long, and fome ts^ty-two, the whole buildi% being a hundred and fixty feet 
deep, and a hundred eighty in &dib* Ifo the eaft of it is the third pyramid, faid 
to be built by Mycerinns. Ifeodotus t fpeaks of it as three hundred ,feet fquare; I 
meafured it at the top fourteen feet on the tibfth fide, and twelve on the eaft, and 
counting feventy-eight fteps, at one foot-nine inches broad, it amounts to about this 
number of feet. C/ur author afiirms that it was built half w'ay up with Ethiopian 
marble, that is cafed with it; Di<;dorus mentions fifteen tier, fo that computing each 
tier on the outfide to be five feet deep, as I found them, that will amount to feventy-five 
feet, which anfwers within fix feet of the he%hf, computed at one hundred fifty-fix 
feet, fuppofing the fteps to be two feet high. On this account Strabo fays it was as 
expenfive a work .3 the others; all round it are remains of the granite it was adorned 
with, which has been pulled down, and great nart of it carried away : I faw however 
two ftones remaining in their places, about five feet deep. To the fouth of this are 
three final) pyramids,, the two wefiern ones are about eiglity-feven feet fquare; they 
are built with three degrees ten feet broad, each of them confining of three tier of 
ftone four or five feet ^ep, that fet out about a foot, as reprefented in an tipright. of 
one of them. The eaftern pyramid is a hundred feet fquare, being what is commonly 
called the fourth pyramid. 

- Thefe feein to be she three pyramids mentioned by Diodorus immediately after the 
4hird, as built for the wives of the three Ivings, the fuccefiurs of Mycerinus. I cannot 
biit mention a cdiijeSure that has alfo been made by otliers, w-hich will make the labour 
that was beftowed on the pyramids much lefsthan is imagined ; and that is, that they 
might take the advantage of building round a hill when they begun a pyramid ; and if 
this is pj'Ob^le, the grout pyr^id might be built about two rocky hilis; the prefent 
entrance probably on the top of one, and the grand room which has the tomb in it on 
Abe top of the other; and the paflage and room under, might be cut out on i*he fide of 
Ahebilt, though at fome diftance from the outfide of it; which is the more probable, 
vtf we luppo.fe, ^ I fliall after obferve, that tfie tirft invention of pyramids might be 

• *Ej iwlke bfifc*. Xftsiw xaxoT*!®-, ifi till ^ytvrl^ miti, xen/juxTitt Sfijxww, >e»rta-x»l» w’ 

mr6rc^9»t ijyvfw ix^eot 5i»' W (J yag in tSriyi iXtyon. rmh, ra n iteh tS mM; t»x3/s1s6 iiln 

Mtl i*»nn&ntm KolaXiviirSm- kuI rS hiaif 0 < toges "tW* warw Jsfer^au oicaic «w aSn iix XtSov fv ipTft 

Tij» migxfuix ifKaieunSmxi} nli h jwo"*’ tSpTglii itgKt/Mt, tr,; 

fwyxyns ixasr#*' xxt nftlen^ tvXnSgu. Herodotu'i, 1 . ii. c. ia6. 

■ ^ -iMf xxiXiXtlo w moUgo^f It/ xten vioiut KcclxSsitavuif xitXot tKXfvx Tgtw tffXi^gvt 

iim i( TO 'lAurv ’At&omxS. Herodotiia, 1. ii. c. 134. 

I; Wiii’h 5 ij.« lAH^ox.tnf agmf n rum troh} tXarlvt rx 7 t ^voir, <mo\v iwxx-mt naTtmtua/r/iitr.' 

yaf f.im ^tSot, Jj»4< ir*», ij S rjti ri« xalowwwfrJ&ri jto^l^ovlif v^yuStn xtrirUt tn; 

<AiSiatf(»{ '<n(Xii(Q;«MW iced SutnueT/gyur^, tbV W{»y(n»t«a* titrabo, i. xvii. p. 8o'<. 
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e«i^ to the caGag of fmali hills with ftone. I went twice to. iiiefe fiunoos tneoM* 
meius, and 1 entem as often into the great pyramid. The firft time Iwas m tympany 
with fome ^glifii and FreiKh, and attended by the cdmacam, or governor of Gizeh* 
They had fent out great plenty of provifions, and 1 could not but take paxdcular notice 
of the leifon of Jhofpitality the governor taught them, by diftributing about to all the 
Arabs of the good fare they had brought, even before he had fcrvjsd himlelf. The 
fecond time 1 went out was with the conful, and moil of the EngiUh, when we went 
round by the bridges, and faw a great number of wild fowl all over the waters. , We 
pitched a tent in the plain, about half's mile to the north of the pyramids; the people 
of the neighbouring village came and fat round, and had contrived to take away a gar* 
mentthat belonged to us, and carried it to tbrir village j but when it was miffing, and 
we threatened to make complaint to their landlord, who was one of the beys, if they 
did not go to the village in fcarch of it, and return it, they went off and brought it 
back. It was this fecond time that I went alone down to the bottom of the firft well in 
the pyramid, having prepared a lanthom to let down to the bottom of each well, that 
I might fee how fiir 1 had to defcend; but none of the Arabs would go down with me. 
The method of defcending is by the holes in the fide to fet the feet in, which were much 
broken; fo that it was very difficult, bring obliged to reft much on the arms. I Ihould 
however have certainly gone down as far as 1 could, even alone, if 1 had not been 
indifpofed by a caufe fo far diftant as drinking the waters of Aleppo half a year before $ 
of which 1 mall have occafion to fay more in another place. ' 

* 

CHAP. VI. -—(y the Catacombs and Pyramids tf Saccara, 

• 

ITIOUGH the pyramids and catacombs of Saccara are not ten miles from thofe of 
Gizeh, yet the common way is to go from Cairo for five miles along the eaft fide of 
the river, to the convent of St. George, where croffing the Nile, the road paffes by 
Mocanan and Mctrahenny; the laft place is three or four miles from Saccara. 
Between Metrahenny and Saccara, I paffed over a canal on a large bridge of ibtw 
arches ; this is called the weflern canal. 

It was on my return from Faiume that I went to Saccara, going ^ut of the direffc 
road to Cairo, foon after we had paffed the fandy deferts; and travelliim about five 
miles north-weft, we came to Dafnour, where there is a cane^ in which there are pub¬ 
lic harlots, who are profeffed Mahometans, as I was informed they are alfo in many 
other pSiks. Thefe women are always unyeiled; and knowing that we were 
ropeans, they came and flared at us, and were very impudent, infbmucfa that my 
fervant was obliged to drive them away. From this place we travelled altmg by tte 
weflei?! canal, and after two miles wc came to a village called Elmenfhieh Dafnour, 
being oppofite to the great pyramid to the fouth ; the pyramid btult of brick bemg in 
a line with Dafhour. We foon after came to the fandy defert, having the canal 
to the eaft of V'S; wc after paffed between the melon gardens, and came to a wood of 
acacia trees, which extends about a mile north to the groves of palm trees (hat^ are near 
Saccara, which is a poor village at the foot of the hills. Having letters d recom¬ 
mendation, 1 went to the houfe of the fheik, who according to cuftom, fist of their 
fare before us, and promifed after he had been at the mofque at noon, it bring Friday, 
to go with me to the pyramids that were near. Accordingly we went half a mile to 
the fouth, there being a fmall lake on that part of the town. We came to a caufeway 
made of great ilones thirty-five feet wide, leading iveftward up the hills. Ttiis day 
and two following I made the obfervations, in which l.am the more exaft, as few 

12 * peribna 
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perfons haw defa^jed any thing particularly here except the catacombs. The Ittent 
B ifaortto a fandy plain, that may extend four or five miles to higher hills. TEie 
pyramids are built from north to fouth along the brow of the hill, extending from the 
three northern ones which are three or four milt's from Saccara, for dght or nine 
miles to the fouth. About half a mile eaft of the pyramid that appears at a difiance to 
be built with great fteps, is aiittle defcent to a fort of a round plaiti with a rifing in the 
middle; bones and fkulls are feen almofi all over this fppt, under which are the cata* 
combs of the mummies, extending near to this pyramid, the whole country being a 
rocky foil, covered over with fand five or fix fefet deep. About half a mile to the 
north of the fame pyramid, are the catacombs of the birds. In this part I found about 
the fands many of thofe little earthen fiatues of Ofiris, that are covered with a fort of 
green enamel or paint. I faw here feveral heaps of ruins, and a fort offoffee which 
goes all round to the fouth of Saccara; fo that probably this place was formerly 
enclofed. 

The three pyramids are three or four miles further to the north ; they feem to be 
about the fize of the third pyramid of Gize, and are on a height extending rather 
more to the eaft than the other hills. As there is nothing remarkable in them, fo 
travellers never go to them. Between thefe pyramids and thofe of Gize, the hills 
retire and make a fort of a femicircle. Here I imagined I faw feveral ruins, and 
polfibly this mighi be the* part of Memphis that extended up to the defert. To the 
fouth eaft of thefe catacombs of the birds, I fa, a ruined pyramid about fixty feet 
fquare; and further fouth, fome fquare monuments that might have been fmall pyra¬ 
mids. Near thefe is a pyramid called by the Arabs the pyramid with fteps. 1 omitted 
to mcafure it any otherwife rhan by paces *, by which I computed the meafure to be 
three hundred feet to the north, and two hundred feventy-five to the call; and I found 
that moft of thefe pyramids are broader one way than the other. This is a hundred 
and fifty feet high, confifting of fix fteps or degrees, eleven feet broad, and twenty- 
five feet deep in the perpendicular, being, I funpofe, thirty-five in the inclined pl^ 
on fome of the fides, as I find I meafured it in lome parts; for the front of the degrees 
is ah inclined plain. As it is much ruined at the angles, I afeended at the north-eaft 
angle, and defeended by the' north-weft ; it meafured at top twenty-two feet fix inches 
to the eaft, and fifty feet fix inches to the north, which muft be accounted for by its 
inclining with a different angle one way from what it does the other. The outfide 
cafing is of hewn ftone, twenty tier to each degree, each tier being one foot three 
inches deep. The building within is of fmall thin ftones, and the yellow gravelly 
. mortar is fix inches thick between them. There arc two holes broken in on the fouth 
fide. On the fame fide, three quartera of the lower dc^gree is broken away, joid on 
the north fide the loweft degree is entirely gone ; and on the eaft fide the grouUd is 
rifen up to the height of the firft degree. . Near this pyramid 1 faw many pieces of a fort 
of red and yellow marble. . 

A pyramid to the fouth-weft, appears round at top; and there are three or four 
built in the fame manner towards the firft entrance on the hills from the caufeway^f 
one ol them me^ured a hundred feet to the eaft and weft, and eighty to the north and: 
fouth; .another is of the iame dimenfions one way, and only ninety feet wide on the 
eaft fide. This latter has fome great ftones remsuning towards the top, but there are 

* Though ! WM guilty of a great oaiifiion in not being more exaA in thefe meafures. as well as fome. 
others, in relation to which I lhall always mention in what manner I took the mearures, if I was not «xa£t t 
yet I thought it letter to give an account ot thefe imperfefi obfervations, in the manner I made them, than, 
to pafs them over io filence, that othilp may be induced hereafter to give a more exiA account. 


none 
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no#about the other; this as well as fome others, feems to have belen filTled up in the 
middle with final I ftones and fand ; on each fide the entrance are two fmalfer: thefe 
latter do not look like pyramids, but more like hillocks cafed with ftone j fo that it is 
probable dther that the original of pyramids was owing to the cafrag with ftone fuch 
ralfed grounds that they threw up in memory of their dead, or that thefe hillocks in 
the northern parts, were a barbarous imitation of pyramids ; and as in Syria there are 
fome not very fmall cafed with ftone, that at prefent have caftles built on them, it is 
poftible they might hrft have been made in honour of fome great men, and afterwards 
be converted to another ufe. Going near two'miles to the fouth, and croffing over a 
little height which runs from eaft to weft, we came to the imperfcdl pyramid called 
Muftabait-el-Pharaone, or the feat of Pharaoh, on which the Arabs fay the Kings of 
Egypt promulged their laws; it is two hundred feventy-three feet wide to the north, 
and two hundred and eight to the eaft; at prefent it is forty-ftx feet high, all the fteps 
fetting in a foot, except the third from the bottom, which fets in ten feet; it is built 
of large mouldering ftones, full of ftiells, they are feven feet long, and of the fame 
depth as the fteps, that is, four feet fix inches. To the weft-north-weft of it there is a 
fmall raifed pyramid, being about two hundred feet fquare. From this place we went 
two miles to the great pyramid called Il-Herem-Flkebere-El-Barieb, the great pyramid 
to the north. As there are heaps of ftone round the pyramid that has fcaled off, and I 
had no inftruments to take the level, fo I was obliged to meafurj the pyramid at a 
diftance, by beginning oppofite to, the angles, which muft be acknowledged not to be 
fo certain; but in this manner I meafured feven hundred and ten feet to the north, and 
fix hundred and ninety to the eaft; but pacing it, the mcafure came out on the north 
fide only fix hundred fixty-two feet and a half, fo that poffibly there might be fome 
miftake; though the north fide meafured on the top twenty feet, and the eaft fide 
only fifteen; which inclines me to think that the meafure I took is pretty exaft, that 
makes the north fide the broader. There are a hundred and fifty-fix fteps from three 
to two feet high ; the lower fteps being about three feet, the others moftly two, and 
about two feet broad. By the quadrant I found it to be about three hundred forty-,five 
feet high which would be the hejght at a middle computation of two feet fofir inches 
to each ftep. The pyramid by the meafure at top, feems to incline with a more acute 
angle to the north and fouth, than it does to the eaft and weft, where the fteps may 
be broader, fo that this pyramid is probably as big as the great one at Gize; for com¬ 
puting the fteps to be only two feet broad, 4hough I fuppofe fome of them muft be 
more to the eaft and weft, the north fide will be fix hundred forty-four feet, according 
to this computation : and a traveller who feems to mean this pyramid, which he calls 
the pyramid of Rhodope, and the largeft of the fifteen this way, probably took his 
meafures by computing the fteps, who fays it is fix hundred forty-two feet fquare, and 
three hundred’ twenty-feven high, and mentions a hundred and forty-eight fteps ; but 
as thefe are French feet, it may bring the meafures pretty near to thofe I have given. 
The ftones of the cafing are fix^ feet long, and fo projeft about four feet. Thefe 
ffenes Ifound to be two feet ten inches in the inclined plain, where they were two feet 
fix inches thick. 

It is to be obferved, that the fteps of the fecond pyramid 'of Gize being filled up, 
that manner of finilhing the work was moft convenient, as they begun it at top; byt 
as they might after find it more commodious to begin the cafing at bottom, this method 
of laying the ftone, fo as to proje£t four feet beyond the fteps, might be judged a more 
proper way, both as it made a larger platform to work on, and to raife the materlais, 
and alfo as the ftones laid in this manner would more qiedually bind one another. 

This 
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This pyraSnid is biult of the fame freeftone as the others, but cafed with a fine llard 
ftone, the outward cover remaming in feveral parts} the ground is raifed much on 
the north fide, and alfo on the eait, but leafl; of all on the weft. At fome diflance to 
the fouth and weft the ground is hollow, as it is to the north and weft of the great 
pyramid fouth of it j out of thefc places, they probably dug the ftone to build the 
pyramids. 

On the north fide, about a third of the way up, is an entrance three feet five inches 
wide, and four feet two inches deep ; the ftones within are of th? height and breadth 
of the entrance, and about five feet hug. I went into %he pyramid by this palfage, 
which is fteep, and has holes cut as refts for the feet. It was with great difficulty we 
made our way for the laft twenty-five feet, the paffage being almoft filled up with fand. 
At the end i camc' into a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and eleven feet ten 
inches broad; at llic height of ten feet fix inches, a tier of ftones fet in on each fide 
live inches, and in the i'atno manner twelve tiers one over another; fo as that the top 
either ends in a point', or as I rather conjefturc, it may be about a foot broad. To the 
uefl of this room is fuch another ; and in both at the further end, in the middle of the 
fifth and fixth tiers oi ftone from the top, is a door, each of wiilch leads to a fmall 
room, as I was infortned by a gentleman, who contrived a ladder in order to get up 
to them. Theft' rooms are of a fmooth white ftone, and nothing can be imagined finer 
than the workmaniidp of them, being all of large ftone. There are only feven in 
length, and three or four in widili. At the joii;->-g of the ftones, there is a little chan¬ 
nel half an inch broad, making an angle like the members of« trigliph in the Doric 
order. About a mile to the louih-ealf is another great pyramid, called, the great 
pyi*atnid to the fouth, (Il-Iierem-KUKieber-EI-Koubli), which is lefs than the other: 
niealuring it as 1 did the otlier, I found it was on the north fide five hundred and ninety 
feet wide, on the eafl; fix hundred ; aird pacing it, the nieafure on this fide came out 
exaftiy the fame, and on ilie north fix hundred and five feet; fo that it is probable 
this pyramid is fix hundred feet Iquarc, and the height of it is three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. What is very particular, it feems to incline with a greater angle from 
the height of two hundred and eighty feet than it docs below ; for this pyramid feems 
to have been cafed all the way up, and is built of very good hewn ftone even within 
as I obferved in fomc places where it is broke away'; for it is ruined in rnaav parts^ 
but not fo as that any one can go up to the top. The lower parts are much deftroyedW 
all fides, and yet it would be very difficuit and tlaugt'rous logo up to a hole that feems 
to lead to a paffage that is not open, which is at the height of twelve tier fi om the 
ground; and I obferved that under this hole the lioncs do not lie horizoutallv. The 
outer ftones are moftly three feet iix inches long, two feet four inches thick, and two 
feet fix in the inclined plain ; the fteps are two feet broad, and the ftones laid on them, 
which are two feet wide, projeft beyond the fteps four feet fix inches, aiid confequently 
make the pyramid every way nine feet wider than it was before it was cafed. Where 
I obferved the pyramid appeared as built with a different inclination above, the ftones 
feem to have fcaled, to be much ruined and loofe; and I do not think that I could be 
fo far deceived, as not to perceive that the difference was caufed only by that upperplrt 
not being cafed with ftone as the reft. The lower part is very entire, except towards 
the bottom,, where it feems to have been purpofely broke, and the ftones carried away. 
The north fide is the molt entire, and the ground is not fo much raifed as on the other 
fides. To the eaft-north-eaft of this is a ruined pyramid^ about one hundred feventy 
feet one way, and two hundred and ten another. 


About 
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About two miles to the eatl of the laft great pyramid, on lower grouhd, and near 
the eaft edge of the mountain, is the pyramid built of unbumt brick, called Ktoube- 
el-Menlhieh (the bricks of Menlhieh) from a village near called Menfliieh Dafliour. 
It was doubtlefs built near the plain, on account of the brick, which feeras to be made 
of the earth brought by the Nile, being of a fandy black earth, with fome pebbles and 
Ihells in it; it is mixed up with chopped ftraw, in order to bind the clay together, as 
they now make unburnt bricks in Egypt, and many other eaftcrn parts, which they ufe 
very much in their buildings. 1 found fome of ihefe bricks thirteen inches and.a half 
long, fix inches and a half f^road, and four inches thick, and others fifteen inches 
long, feven broad, and four inches and three quarters thick. I obferved on the north 
fide the bricks were laid lengthways from north to fouth, but not every where in that 
direflion ; however, I particularly took notice that they w'ere not laid fo as to bind one 
aimther. It is much crumbled and ruined ; but as it is, I meafured it, and found it to 
be one hundred fifty-feven feet on the north fide, and two hundred and ten on the weft 
fide, it being much broke away on the eaft and weft fidcs, for at top it mcafured forty- 
three feet by thirty-five; it is a hundred and fifty feel high. By what I could judge 
from the prefent Ihape of it, I concluded that it was built with five degrees, like the 
pyramid at Saccara, each being about ten feet broad, and thirty deep; fo that the 
afeent to it is eafy, as the bricks are crumbled away. As there is gravel and ftiells in 
the bricks, it is not improbable that this is the pyramid built by that extravagant King 
Afyehis, with the mud that ftuck to the plummets, which were often thrown intoi' ar 
lake for that purpofe \ 

Another day I went to fee the catacombs, and was firft conducled to thofe of the 
mummies, to one a little fouth of the pyramid of fteps. /rhe entrance to it is by a 
well about four feet fquarc, and twenty feet deep, cut through the flaty rock, w’hich 
has a mixture of talc in it; the upper part is fand, which is often moved by the wind; 
and fills up the holes. - 1 obferved fome of thefe wells were cafed with unburnt brick 
at the top, as far as the depth of the fand, which by the fize of them I imagined to be 
ancient. The ufual method of letting people down by ropes is very painful; but I 
brought with me a ladder made of ropes, by which I defeended more conveniently, 
though not without being much incommoded by the fand which falls down from the 
top. I obferved that there were holes on each fide to defeend by, as in the wells of the 
pyramid, and thofe of the cifterns of Alexandria^ but they feeni here to be moftly 
wore away, fo as to be of no ufe. The way is then by a paffage five feet wide, and 
about fifty feet long, which is aimoft filled up with fand. 1 then came to a paffage of 
the fame fize, and about fix feet high ; on one fide were apartments with benches, 
.about two feet above the paffages. On thefe I fuppofe they laid the nium'mies; and 
if they fet them upright, they niuft have had fome way of fupporting them. On the 
other fide are the narrow cells, juft big enough to receive a large coffin. About two 
feet from the ground, in the middle or them, the rock ^ets out for about half a foot 
diameter, as reprefented in the plan. This I imagined might be to lay a coffin on, and 
there might be another placed on the ground. From this alley we went to another 
aiirrower, on eachiide of which were niches, which feemed to be defigned to fet coffins 

i 

TUToir roK BamXla. W; vrforrfov luvrS yE70/xiMt{ ftnifjLoavm 

XsTtffbeu ix wXitSiiv tniilmvla’ tir yfci/*iiaT» If raS, Xiywrd Irr MH ME KATANO0H3S HP*? 

TAX AieiNAS nrPAMIAAE nPOE^ TAP AtTEnN TOZOrrON, OJX>N O ZEVS TON AAAON OEOK* 
XONTO TAP rnOTTnrONTEi E£ AIMNHN, O, TI nPOZXOlTO TOT IIHAOr TO XONTfl, TOTTO 
XYAAETONTEX, nAINWTX EnrrSAN KAI ME TPOmt TOIOrTO EBEXIOIllXAN. Herodotus, Lit. 4;, 136. 

in 
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in upright. From thefe pai&ges there are cut oblong fquare apartments, which are 
full of the remains of mummies j and probably here the inferior perfons of a himily 
were depofited, piled up one on another; as we may feppofe the heads of the &mily 
were fet upright in the niches, which appear to have been walled up, as well as all 
the other apartments, and fometimcs walls were built acrofs the palTages. It is probable 
each family originally had its burial place, and as the family increafed, they branched 
out thefe fepulchral grotts, fo as that every defcendant might have a place apart for 
his femily. I faw feveral of the fwathes lying about, and fome reeiaining almoft entire, 
only the bodies taken out from the middle for the fakb of the mummy, and to fearch if 
they could find any thing in them. I obferved fome of the bodies had been done up 
in palm boughs, which were tied together at each end; fome of thefe appeared like 
rufhes, probably being rotten ; others I faw, had been tied up in thefe fine reeds with 
which the Eaftems write. Thefe probably were people of better condition than the 
others, as coffins was an expence that all could not be at, and thofc who could afford 
coffins made of plank, might not be able to rife to the price of fuch as were hollowed 
out of one piece of timber, in the fhape of a mummy, and finely painted according to 
the expence they would be at. 1 faw alfo many fculls here, as well as on the plain 
beyond ; many of which probably had been rifled of the bitumen or balfam that was 
in them, when that fort of medicine was formerly much more in ufe than it is at pre- 
fent. I faw alfo feveral large earthen vafes j in them was a black fat earth, which 
made me imagine that the bowels might be preferved in them. 

I went half a mile north of the pyramid with flops, to the catacomb of the birds, 
called the well or pit of the birds, t'l which the entrance is the fame as of the other, 
excepdng that it is about thirty feet deep ; the paiTage from it is almofl full of fand, 
and about eight feet wide, as all the other paflages are. Thefe catacombs are much 
more magnificent than the others, being the fepulchres of thofe birds and other ani¬ 
mals they worfhipped ; for when they happened tb find them dead, they embalmed 
them, and wrapped them up with the fame care as they did human bodies, and depo- 
lited them in earthen vafes covered over and flopped clofe with mortar, as deferibed 
in'the lail book. 

In one of the irregular apartments I faw feveral larger jars, which might be for dogs 
and other animals ; of which fome have been found, but are now very rare. Concern¬ 
ing the manner of embalming thefe animals, as well as human bodies, I lliall give a 
more particular account in the laft booki 

Returning froi^ vifiting the catacombs fooncr than was expeded, when I unlocked 
the door of the room the fheik had put me into at his houfe, a little girl about eight 
years old ran out of the room againfl me; laying hold of her, fhe cried out, but 
I had prefence of mind enough to let her go, it being a great affront in thefe countries 
for any one to lay hands on the fair fex ; and difeovering any roguery (which* I im¬ 
mediately apprehended) would have caufed an embroil in the family, had the flieik 
taken my ^art or not. As fobn as I came into the room, I faw a hole nad been broke 
through the cdling, though the room was ten feet high, and as I fuppofed, the mother 
had let the child down by a rope to rifle my baggage, and convey what they thought 
proper up the fame waj fhe came down. As it happened I caught them at the begin- 
ning, and little was loft; though doubtlefs they thought they ihouid find treafures, as 
-4hey imagine the Franks, as they call all Europeans, abound in money. I was a little 
chagrined at this treatment, but thought it the moft pyudent way to takp no notice of 
it, and to remain under the proteftion of the fheik, though I could have gone away 
with the governor of Gize, who happened to be there, which might have caufed a 
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jealoufy between them ; fo I ftaid till the next morning, when the Iheik fent a man » 
condufl me to Grand Cairo. 


CHAP. VII. — Of Failime the old Arjinoe, 'the Labyrinth^ and the Lahe Maris, 

1 HE caravans go once a week from Cairo to Faiume, but as the cafhif or governor 
of that province was to fet out for this place, it was thought. I fhould go more con¬ 
veniently in his conyiany; fo being recommended to him, I join(.‘d him fome time 
before our departure at old Caito, at the houfe of Ofman Bey, whofe creature and 
Have he had been. I had a room afligned me there, and the cafhif invited me to fup 
with him; I had brought fome fpirituous liqueurs with me to prefent to him, with 
which I took care lie iliould be lupplied at fupper, and he proved to be a cheerful 
merry man, leeming to be about five and thirty years old. In the morning 1 fet out 
with him, and wc went to the fouih of old Cairo, and pafTed by the molque called 
Saranebi, becaufe they fay a print of Mahomet’s foot is there; as they pretend likewife 
at a raofque near Dainafcus. Beyond it wc pafled by a village called Dertin, and came 
to St. George’s convent, about five miles from old Cairo ; it is uninhabited, but the 
priefts go out there to officiate on Sundays and holydays. Here we crofTed the river, 
and going on, we came to the large village of Mocanan, with fine plantations of palm 
trees about it, and heaps of rubbifh to the north of it. Abqut two miles further to the 
fouth-weft, we arrived at Mctrahenny; about this place alio I obferved feveral heaps, 
and a mound extending a mile nort'h and fourh, and then north- wc ft towards the 
pyramids that are near‘Saccara. This, 1 conjecture, might be a rampart thrown up 
to defend the ancient city of Memphis; and this 1 fuppofc was the bank on which I 
came from Saccara. South of Metrahenny we paffed ovfer a canal called Culig-El- 
Eheram, or the canal of the pyramids, which communicates with foveral fmall Canals 
that were dry in the month of February, We flopped a while, and i hadmiy carpet 
laid at a diftance ; but the cafhif invited me to him, and I partook of their collation of 
bread, raw onions, and a fort of fait pickled cheefe. W e went on and came to the 
canal of Dafliour, which we pafled on a large bridge of ftone with four arches. 
This 1 take to be the weftern canal mentioned in the way to Saccara. We purfued 
our journey moftly by the camiJ, and came near to the hills to the fouth at Baderifhihe, 
to the eaft of tlie canal. 7’hough the greater part of ihefe hills may be natural, yet I 
fuppofe that the Nile formerly running moi*e to the weft, a mound was thrown up 
where it tifually flowed to turn it^ courfe, according to the account of Herodotus ; but 
that a canal was brought in lower, and joined the ancient bed of the Nile further to the 
norih-weft, in order to water the country. We paffAl the night there in a grove of 
palm-trees ; the cafhif fent to me to come £o him, and I prefented him with the liquor 
I brought for him, and fat wiifi him for fome time; but a great flieik coming to him, • 
I retired to my own place, and the cafhif fent me of his fupper, which was prepared 
for him by t he village on the other fide. 'I'he next day‘we went on, and afcended the 
low fandy hills to the fouih-weft, which abound in the Egyptian pebble; the road wab 
after thought an uneven fandy defert, and we came to a vale bounded to the north by 
low hills that are made up entirely of oyfter fhells, with a very little red clay or earth 
between, I f.iw alfo much of that talc which is called Trichites." The oyfter fhells are 
large, and thofe at the top are dry and not changed in their quality, but many of thofe 
below and on the plain are petrified. We afcended another fmall height, and crofting 
a large fandy blain. we came to a fheik’s tomb, and a watering place on a riling 
ground, and by a long defeeat arrived at Tamiea, at the end of the defert, where a 
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canal comes from the Nile, and runs into the Lake Maeris. This canal was very low 
and had little water in it; the mouth of it at the Nile, as I was informed, being almoft 
filled up with a bank of fand ; fo that at Tamiea they have made arefervoir with ftrong 
brick walls above the canal, being a foil of a pond about half a mile round, to which 
the water is brought by a fmaller canal that highe • up, branches out from a great one. 
Here the water is kept up for the ufe of the village, and to be conveyed to the high 
lands by two canals; but when the bafin is full, and they have no need to draw it off, 
the water runs over in three flieets at thd weft end, and fo falls ipto the great canal *. 
Having well conliderod this great work, we w^nt <5n through a large fandy plain, 
having improved land to the weft that is very poor, and producing bad crops, the 
corn being only fown, or coming up along by the furrow's, where it has the benefit 
of the little water they can bring to it. The Arabs who came out to meet the caftiif, 
excrcifed themfelves all the way on horfcback, by running after one another with the 
pike, in the ufual way: when one has an advantage over another he engages, he turns 
ihorr anil tides awavj the other purfuing him till he finds an opportunity to ftrike, and 
then he runs oiF in the fame manner. 

We came to the large village of Sennours, and w'ent to the lioufe of the governor 
of the place, where a great ftipper wa.- prepared for the caftiif; a coarfe brown' woollen 
cloth being I'pread near the whole length of the .room, a heap of bread in cakes was 
laid all romul it, :»ftd abcviit fen dillies repeated fix or feven times over were placed 
along the whole length of the room; as pilaw, a fmall flteep boiled whole, a lamb 
roalied in the lame matmer, roaft fowls, many dilhes of ftewed meat in foup, fweet 
iluminery, cabobs, or meat roafted in linail pieces, that maybe eat without dividing, 
and the like. The calhif fat at the head of the table, and all the great people fat down 
with him : I might have put myfelf in amongft them, but being determined not to do 
any thing without direction, 1 kept njy feat on thefopha, and when the perfongotup 
at the right haml of the cafliif, the calhif called th me to take his place, and inewed 
me great civility ; hich was more honourable than if 1 had placed myfelf lower at the 
fable. The cuilom is for every ciiie to get up e.. foon as he has done, walh his hands, 
and take a draught of water; and fo there is a continual fucceflion, till at laft the poor 
come in and eat up all; for it is a cufloni with the Arabs never to fet by any thing that 
comes to the table, fo that when they kill a Iheep, they drefs it all, call in their neigh¬ 
bours and the poor to finifli every thing, and afterwards live on bread, and their other 
mean fare. In the morning we had a very grand collation laid in the fame manner, 
confining of the boft fort of bread, made with butter, fried eggs, honey, green fait 
cheefe, olives, and fevcral other fmali things. 

We were here in the fruitful province of Arfinoe, which is faid to have been the 
moft beautiful fpot in all Egypt f, being the only part of it iliat produced naturally 
the olive, which was cultivated by art in the gardens of Alexandria. . Here with care 
they could make excellent oil; but neglecting the bufinefs, they made only an ill- 
favoured oil, probably by letting the olives hang too long, in order to make a greater 
quantity; it alfo produced wine, great plenty of corn and pulfe, and whatever they 
pleafed to fow. We purfued our journey, and came to Baiamout, where there cer- 


* Sfrabo has an «xprt^on for continuing the water in this manner; am! it is probable they 

called the head ot water iifelf TajMH'a, that is, the j-latc where they kept up the water, and diilributed 
it out all over the country ; and it is not unlikely that the village of Tamiea has its name from this. 

■j" liri S u uojio; nr^ a.^toXvytiretl'^ lus ctvmlM xktm tt r>!> cT'^.ni xal ..Tub aeiTtiy, xai T>i\ xsilecfKamv tXat-Spun; 


sri xai TiXHotj SeiiSB?.Ti Koi xaiXixa^Tot,* 

trxtfjjLetlft i^trahii, 1. xvi. p. 809. 
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tcunly ha$ been fome conHcIerable ancient city or buildings, it may be, fome place 
dependent on Arfinoe, which was near. There are particularly to the north of tite 
village, ruins on each fide of the road, which I found to be of two pyramids. I ihould 
not have conjedured that .they were pyramids, if I had not feen the comer of 
one remain; and they are called by the people the pyramids of Baiamout (AUHarem 
Baiamout), They were built in a very particular manner, of lai^e freeftone, being 
folid buildings, at the corners and in .the middle; and I fuppofe likewife in the middle 
of each fide, there tjcing fome remains of one of the walls in one pyramid. It feems 
as if the two firft tiers of Itone were built on the foundation, and that the others between 
the folid buildings were laid from the wall to thofe buildings } there remain at prefent 
ten tiers of ftone of the middle piles, of the other parts there is only one tier above 
ground : the fione was brought from a great difiance, fo this manner of building feems 
to have been 'contrived to fave the expcnce of bringing the materials. I faw about 
this place, as well as on the fpot of the ancient Arfinoe, near Famine, the people fifting 
the land in order to find fcals and medals, there being no place in ail the cafi where 
the former are found in fuch great abundance.* We went on and pafled a deep bed 
of a canal, with broken banks on each fide eight or nine feet high, a very fmall ftream 
running in it. I here obferved that the foil for about three feet from the top was 
black, under it was a layer of two feet of a yellow fandy foil, which 1 look notice of 
in a pit at Sennours; and moreover here the earth below is black, fo that the lower 
black foil being the fediment of the Nile ; at fome time or other a hurricane of wind 
may have brought fuch a quantity of fand as to cover the country for two feet deep; 
which afterwards might' be rendered fruitful again by the overflow of the river. We 
came to Faiume through the heaps of ruins of the ancient Arfinoe, crofling on a bridge 
the large canal, which runs along the north fide of the new town. 

Faiume is about two miles in compafs, but very ill built, chiefly of unburnt brick. 
It is the place of refidence of the calhif or governor of this province; feveral rich 
people live here, who have villages near belonging to them ; there are alfo fixty Arabs 
of interefi who live in the town, and have the title of fheiks, one of them bang the 
head who has the grrateft interefi; and thefe all go to the divan of the cadi, which is 
held twice a year. The cadi is fent once a year from Confiantino{:^c, and has a fub- 
fiitute that confiantly refides here, and is generally the fame perfon; the cafliif calls a 
divan whenever there is occafion. They have here a great manufadure of thofe 
mattings they lay on the floors of their rooms; they are alfo famous for making rofe 
water, which is ufed by them in many things they eat, as well as to throw on the guefis 
before the incence; and it is faid alfo that they make coarfe cloths, and cheap woollen 
ftufls, prepare leather, and thofe leathern bags in which they carry the water on the 
camels backs. 

The Francifeaps of the convent of Jerufalipm have a fmall place here, coming under 
the notion of phyficians, though they wear their habit. A tumult bemg raifed againfi 
the Chrifiians a year or two t^fore, on account of one of them that killed a renegado, 
they broke open this convent and ^undered it of every thing. The Copti church is 
four miles off, though there are many Chrifiians in the town. They have vineyards in 
this country, mofily about two Icagus to the weft, and the Chrifiians make very good 
white wine; they have alfo fine raifins, and the Mahometans make a fyrup of the juice 
of the ^rape by boiling it, which they call beemes} it is ufed infiead of fugar, and 
they bnng it alio to the table and dip their bread in it, which is a very agreeable food. 
The water of the canals in the month of February is a little fait and not good, and 
mufi be worfe till the Nile rifes. Whilft 1 \yas at Faiume it htuled and rained almofl: 
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dll one monungy and rained very hard the night following) which is not looked on as 
an advantage, and often does harm ; and as they told r»e caufes a fcarcity, the ova:- 
Bowtng of the Nile being fufficient to water the country. 

Wheii* I came to Faiume, I. had art apartment given me in the cafhif's houfe, and 
hoped to have feen things ro great advantage; his peopleperfuaded me to fend back my 
horfea, and proinifed I ftiould bo well fumiflied, but 1 found myfelf obliged to hire very 
bad horfes at an extravagant price. I’hey ferved for me a table every day in my own 
room, and fometiim's the calhif fent for me to dine with him ; -when the drams went 
round very plentifuliy whilft we were eating, and the great man diverted himfclf by 
jefting with two or three that feemeu to be with him as dependants, expelling fome 
little government; for on fuch occafions, when they are in private, the Turks lay 
afide their gravity, a:.d run into levity as much as the Europeans. , 

I went and examined the fitc of the ancient Arfinoe, to the north of the the town, 
twelve miles and a half from the lake; it was firft called the city of the crocodiles *, 
becaufe they worlhippcd tlic crocodile there, which they bred up tame in the lake, of 
which Strabo who faw it gives a very extraordinary account. Diodorus gives two 
reafons for the riJ'e of the v.'or (hip of the crocodile ; one that Menas, or Menes, one of 
the ancient Kings, the fame who built the labyrinth, being purfued by his own do^ to 
this lake, was carried by a crocodile to the other fide, and in gratitude built this city, 
and inftituied divine boHours to this animal, fet apart the lake for its nouriftiment, 
where ho built himfeif a fejuilchrc, a pyramid, and the labyrinth. I conjeftured this city 
might have been about four miles in compafs, aiiu probably bad a canal on every fide 
of it. There are little remains of the city, except the great heaps of rubbifh that are 
feen on ail fides, and ruins of a wall of a round building, which feems to have been 
built of brick, but the eaft fide of it was encrufted with fuch a fort of petrification as 
is feen on ancient aqueducts; the people fay it was a bagnio, and poflibly it might be 
fomc old building converted to that ufe. I'he country round is watered by a great 
number of, canals, over which there are many bridges made of brick. They reckon 
their diftanccs here by malakai?, a mcafure vi about half a league, or what one may 
travel eafily in half an hour. 

1 went about three miles to the fouth-weft. to a very particular obelifk of a red 
granite, called Akmud Bijige (the pillar of Bijige) from the village of Bijige near it ; 
meafuring four feet two inches on the north fide, and fix feet fix inches on the eaft; 
it is forty-three feet high, each fide of it divided by lines into three coliunus, that in 
the middle being a foot wide. 1 obferved the manner in which the hieroglyphics are 
dilpofed ; above thefe are four /lories of men, ti:< on each line, oightec"'. inches high, 
mo/l of them having hawks heads, and the high cap; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics, and the top is cut down in the middle about threg inches 
from north to fouth. The obelilk is miKh decayed all round for ten feet high, but 
moftly on the fouth fidt?; the weft fide is almoft entirely defaced, and at the fouth-weft 
and fouth-eaft comers, it is much broken for about twenty feet high, and the whole is 
very foul, on account of the birds that fit on the top of it; fo that it would have been 
difficult to have taken off the hieroglyphics. Wc went on and came to a village called 
Gerod, where wevi/’t(;d the flt-.ik of the village, wffio entertained us verycivuly. We 
went on moftly through groves of young palm-trees, and came to Topar, where I faw a 
young woman fit by the road unveiled, which was a certain fign of the profefiion fte 
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Kved by. About the country are feveral vineyards, with the vines difpofed in a vety 
particular manner, which 1 lhall defcribe in another place. Having pafled the groves* 
we paiTed by corn fields, and afterwards over uncultivated land, and crofling the dry 
bed of a canal, we came te the large bed of BahrJofeph, which runs into the lake 
Maeris ; it is about one hundred yards broad, with clifts on the eaft fide not lefs than 
forty feet high, and on the weft about thirty; on the eaft fide the black earth is about 
fix or feven feet deep, and on the weft it is from eight to twenty feet deep in different 
places, fo that it is probable the canal did formerly overfiow on that fide; and after 
having continued to water the laifd by art, as thfy do at prefcnt, the ground may have 
rifen more on this fide than on the eaft: below this it is a fandy clay of a light yellow 
colour, and rock towards the bottoni ; the ftream that run at this time was very (hal¬ 
low, and about fifty feet broad. This they told me was the only place to pafs the 
canal, and that thofe who would go to the great pyramids to the fouih muft come this 
way ; though I have reafon to believe that the canal is paflablc near the lake. The 
country to the weft is called Nefle, and is improved for a league or two : and here 1 
fuppofe the harveft is forwarder than in any part of Egypt, for on the i6th of February 
I faw barley of that year cut and threfhed ; the reafon I fuppofe is, that they fow very 
early, before the Nile is at higheft, that they may raife the water with lefs labour when 
it is fo high ; for at the cataraQ:, fo many degrees more to the ibuili, the corn was but 
juft in ear at the latter end of January. 

The large village of Nefle is clofe by the river j and I went tef the fheik’s houfe, 
which is built about a court, and has a round turret at the north-weft corner with 
cannon in it for their defence, as they are often in a ftate of war with the neighbouring 
Arabs. I had a letter to the fheik from the cafhif, who was not at home; fo we 
applied ourfelves to the caimacam, who has little power here, and lives in fear i he 
agreed with one of the chief Arabs to fend with me four Arabs on horfeback, and a 
camel to carry water and provifions, for about the price of three guineas, and about 
four the next morning we fet forward, and going about two hours to the north-weft, 
we took a fupply of water, and flayed to give the cattle grafs. From this place the 
fandy plain begins; and travelling on, we faw a ruined caftlc at fome diftance to the 
eaft, called Cafr-Cophou j and further on fuch another, called Caff-Cobal. It is re- 
tnarkable that Ptolemy mentions the Cobii in the province Marcotis; a colony from 
which place might be fettled here: to the weft is a high Angle hill, appearing fome* 
thing like a pyramid, half built; it is called El-Herem-Medaiah-El-Iiebgad. This I 
was told fignifies the pyramid of the horfe, though I cannot be informed of the true 
fignification of the words. The firft part of the defert is Tandy, and afterwards in many 
parts it is a plain rocky ground, moftly covered over with fand. 

We faw at a great diftance the temple of the Labyrinth; and being about a league from 
it, I obferved feveral heaps as of ruins covered with fand, and many ftones ail round, as 
if there had been fome great building there ; they call it the town of Caroon, (Bellet 
Carooh) it feemed to have been of a confiderable breadth from eaft to weft, and the 
buildings extended on each fide towards the north, to the Lake Maeris and the temple : 
T'his without doubt is the fpot of the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus fays was built 
by the twelve Kings of Egypt', when the goveniment was divided into twelve parts, as 
fo many palaces for them to meet in, to tranfaft affairs of ftate and religion. Diodo* 
rus * mentions that it was built as a ftpulchre for Mendes, and Strabo f that it was 
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near the fepufchre of the King that built it; which was probably Imandes, perhaps 
the fame as Mendes, W'hofe fepulchre he after fays • was here, and be is faid to be the 
King that built the Labyrinth. Ponipynius Mela'fpeaks of it as built by Pfamniiticus; 
but as Menes, or Imandes is mentioned by fev^ral, poffibly he might be one of the 
twelve Kings of greateft influence and authority who might have the chief ordering and 
direftionof this great building, and as a peculiar honour, might have a fepulchre apart 
from the others. But whoever was the founder of this extraordinary fabrick, they all 
agree that the twelve palaces contained in them thiree thoufand rooms, hall of them ^ 
under ground, without doubt cut or': of the ro'ck, as thofe at Thebes. There wa.s no 
wood throughout the whole building, and the entrances and rooms were contrived in 
fuch a manner as that it w'ould be impoflible for a ftranger to find his way out; and 
fuel) an extraordinary building it was, that it is faid Daedalus came to Egypt on purpofe 
to fee it, and built the Labyrinth in Crete for King Minos on the model of this. 
Herodotus with great admiration faw the upper ftory of the labyrinth, it not being per¬ 
mitted to go into the underground apartments, where were the tombs both of the Kings- 
who built the labyrinth, and of the facred crocodiles. The whole building was covered* 
with flone, doubtlcfs laid on the many pillars that were in it j and it was adorned 
throughout with the fineft fculptures. 

Going over the fpot of this famous building, the firll thing 1 faw was a vafe of a 
reddilh Hone or marble, with a folid handle on each fide. Aftervwards I came to the 
foundation of an oblong fquarc building of the fame kind of ftone, about a quarter of 
a mile fouth of the great fabrick 1 fhall give an account of. It is built on a kind of 
folid bafe and pedeftal of flone, the I'emidrcular pilafters have only one hewm ftone at 
the bottom of the column, all above in the whole building being brick plaiftered 
over ; there are no pilafters in the front, but the bale is continued on before the door* 
place, as if it was defigned as a lounSation of a portico ; at the north end within there 
is a femicircular niche as to receive a ftatue : Whatever this building was, it feems to 
have been deftroyed and repaired in this roi'f^h manner: and does not (land in a line 
with the temple, but rather a little to the weft. 1 obterved fome unburnt bricks that 
vl^erc of yellow'clay, and mixed with flraw; all the others 1 had feen in Egypt being of" 
a black earth. A little further, but more to the caft, is an oblong fqnare building of 
white hewn ftone plaiftered over, a i'ort of bafe and plinth ranges round, there being 
eight tiers of ftone above this bafe, each eleven inches deep. Near this, a little to the 
north-w'eft, is a very particular fort of ruftic building that foetus to have been a gate¬ 
way : of this kind there is another to the north-w-eft of the great building, where there 
feemed to be fomc remains of an arch, which would have made me doubt of its anti¬ 
quity, if there had been evident figns of that kind of architefturc. At length we' 
came to the grand building itfelf, now called Cafr-Caroon (the caftle of Caroon). 
Herodotus mentions a pyramid at the corner of the labyrinth, and Strabo fpcaks of a 
fepulchre at the end of it, which was a fquarc pyramid, in which he fays Imandes was 
buried, which I conjeflure to be this building, and that fome facred crocodiles were alfo 
depofited in it, Strabo f fays it was four hundred feet fquare and high ; Herodurus f, 
who mentions only a pyramid in general, fpeaks of it as two hundred and forty feet 
iquare. 1 he prefent building is about one hundred fixty-five feet long, *and eighty 
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broad. If thefe authors fpeak of the fame building, it will be difficult to account for 
this difference in their meafures, unlefs we fuppoi'e that Strabo might fpeak of a large 
enclofure of this fepulchre, though it will be dif|icult to conceive how it could be four 
hundred feet high, and gives rcafon to fufpeft that he confounded this building vdth 
the pyramid iA the ifland. The portico is a very ruftic work, almoft all deftroyed, 
being no where above fix feet high ; jt is probable there Were fome apartments under 
it, from the remains of a flight of flairs on the eaft fide of it. I fhould not have 
thought that it had bem edVered, if I had not feen the remmns of pillars in the middle. 
The front is more ruined than any other part. 'Phe upper ftory in the middle is fallen 
down, and is entirely gone almofl all the way from this break. As the building now 
remains, there are forty-four tiers of flone, each nine inches deep, and confequently 
it is thirty-three feet high. There are figns of a comilh ranging round, noti\ it h Hand¬ 
ing which the building might have been carried up higher. Small openings in the 
feveral parts of this building are not windows, but feem to be the places from which 
thofe pieces of brown marble or fine flone have been taken, which I faw to the north 
of the temple, adorned with a coniifli at top that have fotne ornaments of fculpturc, 
and in the middle a niche is cut, which feeme d to be of fuch a lizc as would contain a 
marble head, and poffibly they might have fuch an objeft of worftiip placed in thofe 
niches, reprefenting every facred crocodile that might be depofited in this place, as I 
fhall fhew I have reafon to think they were. 

The four rooms in the length of this building have door places crowned with double 
comifhes, together with ornaments of the winged globe. Thefe rooms 1 fuppofe, be¬ 
fore they were filled up with earth, w'ere near tw'cnty feet high, and arc covered with 
large ftones of fuch a length as to be laid from wall to wall j the narrow apartments 
at the further end might be to depofit fome tombs in. Over each of them is a w'ork 
like a falfe door adorned with comiflies; one of them being charged with fculptures of 
hawks. The paflage from [^the cell to the weft, leads up to the apartments by a hole 
that feems to be broke in. There I fuppofe w ere the places to depofit the facred cro¬ 
codiles in; one of which long cells is thirty feet by three feet, and the other feven feet 
by two feet; a way is broke up from the end of the long room to the apartments 
above. In the falfe door on each fide of the entrance to the inner room below, is a 
niche cut in a fhell at top ; on each fide of the four middle rooms are the apartments 
in the plan, and others between them and the upper floor. 'I hofe marked 1 afeended to 
by a hoi* on the right fide of the firft room, the paffage from the flairs on the fouth 
end being flopped up. In thefe apartments there are feveral fmall niches in the fides of 
the walls, as there are in the rooms above; from them there is a broken paffage to the 
upper floor, which is of a ftrong gravelly cement. The moft extraordinary part of this 
bmlding is a fort of a well defeending from the upper ftory on the eafl fide, that leads 
into the fquare well which one defeends by holes on each fide, as before deferibed in 
other wells. There is fuch another oppofite to the flairs .at bottom. For what purpofe 
thefe cells fhould ferve, unlefs to depofit the crocodiles in, cannot well be conceived ; 
for which end it is poffible they might in building the walh place fome ftones to be 
taken out in order to convey them in, which could not otherwife be done by this nar¬ 
row well, and poffibly they might be the ftones at the niches mentioned on the outfide. 
There arc many ftones fcattered about the plain near this buildiifg, efpecially feveral 
vound ones with holes in the middle, which feem to have compoled the pillars that 
might be about this building as well as others, and probably were faflened together in 
fome manner by means of thofe holes. 

The 
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The Lake Maeris • is about two miles from this building ;TIerodotus and Diodorus 
fay it was four hundred and fifty miles round; Pomponius Mela five hundred. The 
two former add that it w’as three hundred feet deep in Ibrae parts; Strabo docs not 
mention the fize of it, but by pafiin^ over in filence this (lory, that it was made by 
a certain King, it is probabld he did not give credit to it; for the two oih^r.authors fay 
it was made by King Maoris or Myris; and Diodorus f affirms that ho made alib the 
canal to it ten miles long and three hundred feet oroad, which Iccms to be meant of the 
canal to the eafl; end by 'I amiea, though that is longer; andrfhe great river of Jofeph 
I paillid over, which cannot run Icfs tl> n forty or.fihy* miles from the Nile, is about the 
broauih meiitiouod by thefe authors, and fecnis to have been originally not Icfs than 
tw'cnty tect cl<-ep. Herodotus, when he viewed this lake, might well be furprifed at 
the account they gave him that it was made by art, and had reafon to p/h them what 
they ciid with the earth,they dug out; but fccras to have too much credulity to bs 
ihiisficd, when they told him that they carried the earth.to the Nile, and fo it was w^alhcd 
away by the river; for it was very extraordinary to carry fuch a vail quantity of earth 
above ten mih s from the iicarclt part of the lake, and fifty or fixty from the further 
pans, even though they might contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. 
This I fliould imagine a thing beyond belief, even if the lake were nb larger than it is at 
prefent; that is, it may be fifty miles long, and ten broad. Another thing is mentioned 
alfo, which at firfi vic'.v feenis very improbable; and that is, that the water run into the 
lake from the Nile for fix months of the year, and for the other fix months run back 
again into the Nile J, which I think can only be accounted for by fuppofing that the 
water entered the lake fix months 00 th by the canal of Jofeph, and alfo by the canal at 
the call end of the lake ; and that it continued to run in by the canal of Jofeph for the 
greater part of the other fix months, but at the fame time emptied itfelf by the canal to 
the call, the bed of which during that time might be higher than the water of the Nile 
in that part, w'hcn it was i"o low ; as it mull be fuppofed to be much lower there than 
at the mouth of the canal of Jol'cph; fo that I fuppofe the water began to come in at 
both canals, after it had begun tti riit, for about a mouth, and for about four months 
after the waters began to abate. And I mylelf faw a fmall ftream running into the 
lake by the great canal in the month of February, when the Nile is very low. It is 
mentioned that the defign of the lake was to hinder the Nile from overflowing the 
country too much, which was efleded by drawing oft' fuch a quantity of water, when 
it was apprehended that there might be an inundation fulficient to hurt the land; till 
which time the gates were doubtlefs kept (hut, and when the flow was mode»‘ate, they 
might not be opened until fuch time as the country was fufficicntly overflowed. I 
fuppofe therefore that originally there W'as a great outlet of the Nile this way, it may be 
into the fea by the valley called Baher>Bellomah, or the fea without water, whi^h ex¬ 
tends from the weft end of this lake near as far as the fea j that finding'the country was 
not fufficiently overflowed, they flopped the mouth of it to the fea, which caufed this 
great lake; that afterwards the ihouth of the canal or river by which the water flowed 
being accidentally flopped up, all tfle lake became dry, giving occafion for the tradition 
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that the fpot of the lake \Vtis formerly a!’ a plain or fields * ; that thecoantry afterward* 
being much incominoded by innundations, Mairis opened this mouth, cleanfed this 
canal, put floodgates, and it may be in Ibuu- parts towards the entrance, funk the lake 
lower, and tliat this tnighr give rife to the tradifion that he made the lake. At this time 
the lake waj^very much ro'.ired wii’nin itsbariks. \Vc went along on thefouth fide to 
the call at fotne diflance from it, and I could not perfuude the Arabs to go to the lake; 
fo 1 leit them and went alone; but iee‘nig 1 was determined to go, after fome time they 
fent one of their cotnpan^to attend me, and came iheinfelves towards the iake to nu-et 
me. Thv?re is a gentle defeent to the banks of.the lake, which are broken, and of a 
black foil; it was then half a mile from the bank (o the water, firif on a flaty ground, 
and then on a.dcep llirny mud incru.'led at top with a thin cake of fait. 1 waded along 
through it with muc:; difficulty, and came to the w'ater, wliich is almoll as fait as the fea, 
and of a difagreeable muddy tafle; it contrads thefe qualities from the nitre that is in 
the earth, and from the fait that is every year left on the mud; it is obforved that the 
water is not fo fair towards the pairts where it enters from the Nile. I faw no fort of 
Ihclls on the banks of the lake; and it is faid it has no lifh in it, but fuch as arc found 
in the Nile. They catch the fifh in great quantities, efpecially when the lake is low', and 
bring them to Faiume market, where they arc fold very cheap. As I tliink this iake 
is never entirely dry, fo it is probable they always throw in what fmall filh they find, 
and great quantities coming in w'ith the Nile water, may be tJie reafons why the lake fo 
much abounds in lilh as it did formerly, w’hich brought in a groat revenue to the Kings 
of Egypt. On the other fide of the lake, what they told me was the ifland, appears like 
a head of land fetting out into the lake in a fomicircular figure with white clirrs, and a 
height above, w'hich poliibly might be the lower part of tlv)ft’ two pyramids, which are 
faidt to have been built in it by Mmris for hiinfclf and his Queen, and were fix hundred 
feet high, three hundred feet being under thc’ water. A collofl'al ftatue fitting was 
placed on each of them. It is difficult to^go to this ifland, as their boars are very bad, 
and there would be great danger if the wind fhould rif:;. I faw foine large buildings 
north of the lake; they faid there was a convent at that place, called Der-El- 
Harakatelmy ; but the buildings feeincd to me to be fome remains of antiquity, which 
might be converted into a monaftery. Tiiey mentioned alfo a }>Jacc*called Ryan, to the 
fouth-weft of the lake, and faid there were fome pyramids near it; though I gave more 
credit to wliat they faid of a lake called Birk-Al-Garieh, near a day’s journey to the 
weft, becaufe other travellers have had the fame account. 1 obferved about this lake 
fcvcral roots in the ground, that feemed to me to be the remains of vines, for which 
the country about the lake w'as formerly famous. Where there is little moifture in the 
air, and it rains fo feldom, wood may remain found a great while, though it is not known 
how long thefe vineyards have been defiroyed. . 

The common people here have ftrong traditions about Caroon; they fay he was 
a Kiqg, and had keys to his treafures that loade4 two hundred camels. One 
would imagine from this that the fable of Charon might have its rife here, and that this 
name might be the title of the chief perfon who had the care of the Labyrinth, and of 
the fcpulchres in and about it, and kept the keys of thefe numerous apartments; that 
no one could be buried in thefe places xinlefs orders were fent to him, who might have the 
care and iufpeflion of the public funerals ; and tlieir Kings might fome of them be carried 
pver to tlnj 'Hand, or be brought by water to this place, under the dire£tion of this great 

* Sec quotation in tjeoffraphical did'ertation, in tlic lail chapter of the laft book. 
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ofiicer, who when princes had behaved ill, might be forbid to inter them, as judges 
were appointed to determine whether rho perfon were worthy of burial. It us poflible 
they might give fome token, the obolus, to fjgnifv to the proper officer that they might 
have fepulchrdl honours done to them; and this lak^ might be called Acherufia, and tin? 
name be afterwards given to 6ther placcs^afl'ed over for the fame purpofe ^ as Diodorus 
<jbfcrvcsthe hike at Memphis was fo called, who gives a particular account of the whole 
ct remony *. Pofiihly this at firfi: might be the pradlice only with regard to their 
princes can-ied acrofs this lake to the ifland, and in time niiglu come to be extended 
farther to all people in general, who wer* not to be admitted to have the honour of inter¬ 
ment, ur.lcfs they brought with thenfi a clear reputation, the token, the teffera or obolus 
that wai to waft them to the Elyfian fields. 

'l uruing nr the fouth, when we were above a league from Cafr-Caroon, we W'ent 
about two leagues up a gentle afeent, and came to the high ground where there 
is a nun ?d convent of unburnt brick, many ruins of the fame materials, and foveral 
heaps of potfherds and rubbifh, as if tliore had been a large town in that place. About 
two leagues further wo canie to the cultivated land, and flopping a while to refrelli ottr 
cattle, went a league and a half further to the Ne^, w'hcre the caimacam invited us to 
his liouie: and I went to repofo, very much fatigued with this expedition of eighteen 
li . sill perpetual motion. 1 he caimacam was vei'Y felicitous about a prefent of 
coih.e I was to feiiu Jiim iVotn Faiiunc, atid atteiulcd mo the next day within a few 
miles of that town wirh liis vVrabs and flaves, 10 diverted themfelves in the road in 
riding after one an. (her in their manner. When we had paifed I’opar, we left the 
road to the fouth that we came m, and the great man fitting down to repofe, we 
left him, and ioon came to Sambour, and from that place to Faiume. "IVhen I was at 
Nelle, I treated witii the iiii’abs to conducl; me to the two great pyramids of Davara, 
which 1 i'aw, as I fuppofe, ten or twelve miles fouth of Faiume j but being to the fouth 
of the great canal, they informed mo that this was the only way to them* They 
demanded lo extravagant a price, that I conclinied they did not care to go, and they 
ailured me there would be much clangor in ilic voyage, as they might chance to fall in 
with their enemies, in which cafe they told us they mult fly and leave us to be plundered. 
At the dillance I was at, I coui j nor well difeen: niiai fort of pyramids they were j they 
appeared like two hills, being probably much ilecayc-d. 'I hey allured ino that the ma¬ 
terials they aj-c built of is of unburni brick, ^'v perfon wlin viewed them near, if he 
may be credited, deJ’cribeb one of them as buiii wiJi three flories of arched niches 
all round. 

I let out for Cairo with the caravan, and n e.i the firfi day to T..miea, where 
we lay in the yard of a cane under my teiii ^ th. :-'- be'ng no rooms, except a lew huts 
inhabited by public harlots. We went the next day a long- iourney witluuir fuipping 
to Dafhour; from whicii place 1 went the day after to Saccara, as meutiftned before, and 
fo arrived at Grand* Cairo. 


* Dlodorua, 1 . i. p, S2,5Yi, 
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BOOK ir. 

FROM GRAND CAIRO TO THE ANCIENT ETI^OPIA, ABOVE Till: CATARACT OI- TJIJI 
NILE, AND BACK TO CAIRO AND DAMIATA. 


CHAP. I. —Of Archomounain^ Gam, a/id^other Places in the way'io Akmim. 


TJAVING determined to make, the voyage of Upper Egypt, the confol procured 
me letters from the great Sheik Ofman Rcy (who was Sheik-Bellet, or head and 
proteftor of the Arab race) to the Bey of Girgc, to the Prince of Akmim, and to the 
great ftieik at Furftiout. 1 provided every thing as for a long voyage ; ftorcs of coffee, 
rice, tobacco, foap, red fliocs of the Arabs, and fevcral other things for prelcnts, anil 
took care to have fufficient arms for our defence. I had the good fortune to meet with 
a boat of the Prince of Akmim, and to be recommended to Malim Soliman who was 


going in it, a very worthy Cath<^ Copti, for whom I fliall always have the utmoft 
regard. He was the chief perfon in managing the affairs of that prince, although he 
would never accept of any office under him, thereby prudently avoiding the danger of 
having his family ruined, it having been the cullom of thefe prin/:cs, as it is much all 
over Turkey, to feizc on what is go> in their fervice, when any of their officers die, 
being only (as they fay)-taking their own again : and thoughfic might have been fccure 
by the goodnefs of the prefent prince, yet his family might have a harder fate under 
another, from whom he might not hereafter be able to ..withdraw himfclf. It was 
thought proper I fhould take on me a name that the people are ufed to, fo it was agreed 
that I fhould be called Jofeph, with the ufual title of Chriftians in this country, malim 
or raafter. 1 had alfo let my beard grow, and put myfcif cxadly in the habit of a Copti, 
with the black ferijee or gown of ceremony, and had a large blue and white towel or 
handkerchief looie about my neck, hanging down before, and on other occafions a 
large fhect of the fame kind, which is brought round the body and over the head ; 
not without the blue garment or fhirt, wffiich is put on over all, to^ go out with at any 
time in difguife with the boatmen. In this manner I fet out with my fervant and 
dragoman, or interpreter. On the 6 th of December 1737 , about noon, we embarked 
in a fmall hired boat, the veffel wc were to go in to Akmim having left the port, and 
gone half a day’s journey up the river, for fear of being prefled to carry the foldiers to 
Rofetto, which the Grand Signior bad fent for to Conllantinople, to go to the war 
.ngainft the Emperor and the Mufeovites. Setting out, I w-as ffiewn on the height 
which, is to the fouth of the narrow caftem plain, a ruined tower which they call the 
tower of King Antar. ITiey have alfo a tradition of fomc buildings of this King on the 
fide of Babylon; but who he was I could not be informed, being probably fome King 
of Egypt, who goes by another name in hiflory*. Before we came to this place, we 
had Ofman to the weft. About tWs place poflibly might be Acanthus, where Strabo f 
feems to fay there was a temple of Ofiris, and a wood of Thebaick acantha, which 
produced gums. This probably was acacia, the Thebaick acantha or buffi j and it is 
not improbable that the city itfelf had its name from this w^ood. This tree is very 


* Diodorus. 1 .1. p. 82. 86, 
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common in Egypt* under the name oflour.t, and is much the fame as the acae;.i o J. 
cyak, in Arabia PetrEca, which 1 am infortued produces the gum Egyptian, or Arabic. 
At night \vc came up to the great boat at i'urphaier, whicli is on the ifle that I fuppofe 
to be the great ifle of Ilcraclcopuiis *, Js’iade by a canal croffing from this great river to 
the old bed of the Nile under the hiiis.^'Phis wcilerii channel the people call the 
Old Channel at tliis time, which confirms what 1 have faid in another place on-this 
fubjeft. 

'j’hc large boats, called inarflics, fuch as we embarked on, have a mafl: about the 
middle, and anolher towards the prow ; they coyer |Jart of the boat with matting, by 
means of poles f t up an end, with others tied acrofs at the top of them, under which 
lliel'er the jjaepl'.; fi: aiul rrpofe ail night. On the 7 th we went on with a gentle wind, 
having had a view of tile jiyramkb of Saccara and Dafliour, to the norih-woft from 
Turphalc-r. We palled by ntany villages, anil coming to Staihiteh on the call, 1 faw 
on the wefl. fide oppofite to it, at f ime diflance, what appeared to me at firfl: like ..a 
fmall high hill with it ruin on it, fometlung iii the fiiape of a pyramid. They allured 
me that not only the upper part, but the whole which appears like a hill, is built; the. 
Chrillians call it the great pyramid (Al-Hcrcm-Kiebir), but tlie Mahometans call it the 
falie pyramid (Al-Hcrein Elkadab). logo it, they fay, (mo nury land at Elbuoud, 
but the molt convenient place is Righah, from which it is half a day’s journey ; tiiat is, 
I fiippofe, about tai ir.iiesi To go to this pyramid, it is iiecoffary to have a man from 
the flieik of tliis counti y, called I Jkobcry, who 'ives at Mocanan. 1 imagine that this 
is a imall hill, probablymrtificlal, and that it may have been cafed with Hone, or 
uaburut brick ; i think liiey laid tae latter, and that what appears at top is a pyramid 
of an extraordinary figure built on it. We arrived at Righah that night, w'hcre we 
{laid ; it being the cullom going up always to lie by at night, as there arc many ihoals 
in the Nile, and iravolleis aivvays lie in the boat, and keep a watch to defend them- 
folves againll any attack, or to hinder people from coining privately to the fide of the 
boat, as they fometimes do, and Heal any thing they can conveniently find. It is faid, 
wdth what truth 1 know not, that Liueilmes the rogues have come to plunder boats 
with their naked bodies befmeared all over with oil or greafe, that if the boatmen 
Ihould attempt to lay hold of them, they might the more eafily flip out of their hands. 
On the 8 th, there being very little wind, we went afhore on the call, at the convent 
of St. Anthony : here, as in moH of the convents of Egypt, the priefts are feculars, 
fo that they live in the convent with their wives and children. Several of them were 
employed in bringing Hones to repair their convent, and thinlcing we were olficers come 
to demand the poll tax, when we alked how many there were in the 'onvent, they 
acknowledged no more than thofe we faw; but. when they were undeceived, they 
fhcwcJ us their convent with much humility, and it was proper that we Ihould leave 
fome charfty, as they arc very poor. The convent is cncompafled .with a wall to 
defend them againH robbers; they have a tolerable church, and they fhew feveral 
things relating to St. Antliony,’ who they fay went from this place into the defert by 
the Red Sea, and w'as there the firll founder of the inonallic life. They told us they 
expeded their bifliop ihat day to officiate iu their church ; for the bifhop.s here fpend 
molt of their time going round their diHritt officiating in their churches, and collecting 
the dues that belong to therafclves and the patriarch. I’here are no churches about 
the country but what arc called monalteries, bccaufe probably few except thofe of the 
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monafleries were fufTcj’ed to remain. As crocodiles are hardly ever feen fo low as this, 
they are very fond of ftories that they can go no lower, and that if they conic fo far 
they turn on their backs. They relate the fame of Si. Georcre’s convent much lower, 
fome pretending to attribute this to their faith,'others to talifmans. 

We came up with iheille and large village or town of'S nent, and foon after to a 
fniali fandv ifland oppofite to Benadi, where I faw a litile crocodile, being tlie firll we 
had met with. \Vc came to a town called Bouche, on the caiial which go to Faiume ; 
it is probable that this was Ptolemais, the p'ort of Arfinoe mcntitnied by Pti.dcmy *. 
We came after to Benefuiel, which is a (own Mout a mile round, very ill buih, of 
unbumt brick ; it is the capital of a province of that name, and here a fangiak or bey 
refides. They have great manufadures t>f a flriped narrow carpet fluif without napp, 
made of wool;and coarfc thread. "J'hey arc ufed by inferior people to cover ilie cuthions 
of fophas ; they iiiake aho coats for their children of this Itulj’ without fleeves, being 
wove fo as to ferve for that purpofc without beiug cut. 

We paifed bv Berangith, where there is a fiiiall hiii to the fouth, called Coum-eI-.4r:ib, 
and to the north of it arc fcveral fmall hillocks, fo that probably this \vas a?i ancient 
place, and for that realbn as well as the fituation, I fuppol'e it to be Gynonolisf, the 
capital of a province of that natne, in which Auubi 'was wurfhipped, and dogs wore 
had in great honour, and a certain facred lood was allotted totinin. It ir- f'id the rife 
of this was owing to Anubis, a companifin of Ofiris, his wearing, as an einbl an of his 
courage, the dog’s ikin foFarincnr, ;v! Macodon his other cotn|.a'.:?on wore the fkiu of 
a wolf; on w'hich account fomc lay thef* atiiinals came io%e v.?or{Iiipj).‘t!: and tliis 
feems the more probable, as thefe deities aVe rcprefeiited with l innau bodies, with the 
heads of thefe beads, which might have in. rile from the!,- ’oritiging the opper part of 
the Ikins over their heads ; as Hercules is reprefimtc t! vkh die Iki-j u.*^a lion as well as 
thofc who defired to be thought like him We palT.'d by liioah, a little town where 
there is a convent of St. George ; we after came up widi the large iflo of I’etne, which 
is a very fruitful fpot; it was planted with melons and cucumbers, in rows about fix 
feet apart, with the canes of 'rurkey wheat duck in obliquely over them to defend them 
from the weather, and in fome parts a A'rt of n.ilh or grals called lefe is fet along iii a 
trench over the young plants; which fort of grafs they likowife uli^ to make ropes in 
this country. Here we lay by at night, and another boat having fadened to the ead; 
fide, they (hot at a man tliat was coming towards it, as they luppofcd, to deal fomc- 
thing, who as they teid me, went f;(F crying out as.if he had been wounded, and the 
boat moved over to the weft, which is always the fafer fide. 'Jo this place the hills on 
the caft fide coming near the river, the country is very little inhabited above the con¬ 
vent oi Sr. Anthony ; and thofe that are on the ead fide are modly Arabs, w'hofubmit 
to no government, infonuicli that when I retanicd, the boatmen made an exprels 
agreement that they fhould not be obliged to go to any place on the ead, but where 
thev pleafed. 

()n the ninth we had little wind, and lay by about noon at the port of Feme; we 
proceeded on our voyage and went by Sharoiiy on the ead. I obferved ftones along 
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the ihore, which feemed to be the ruins of a very thick wail of a port or quay; I 
likewife favv two lirile hills, one above a mile foutli ot the other, and to the cafl: of 
tlie foiithern hill is another, which I’ecmed to have had fome buildiings on it. 'J hefe - 
hills and the ruins I faw, n;ade me conjefture that fome aifcieni town might be l ore; 
and it agrees bell: with the fiination of Mulie of the itinerary. We Hopped all night a 
liith; above a fmall town called Aboii girgc, which is a bifhop’s fee: this 1 fuppole to 
be Oxyrinchus, capiral of the province of that mu se, fo called from a fifii * they vvor- 
lliippecl all over Kgvpt, but principally in ilus idace, wiiere they had a temple built 
to this deity ; for there were I'everal’ animals, which though rtiey were particularly 
honoured in fome, places, yet were wa-rlhipped throughout ail ; as the lepidotus 

or fealy filli, the hawk, and the ibis, the btdl, the dog, and the cat f. Here they faid 
we were a thiril pan of the way to Akmim, wltich is about three degn'ejj and a half 
from Cairo. On the nth I faw many Arabs at a diftance on hot leback on tlie wefl; 
fide, anti going a little w ay from the boat, one of them made towards me, and another 
after him ; I retired to the boat, and they came pi-c'tty near and took a view of us. 
We palfed by Aboulagat-Benilaina on the cafl; tliere is a large boiife near, wliich be¬ 
longed to Sara Calhif, who as they told me, fled to thi^ place out of Cairo, when they 
alTuirinated eight of ih. ir beys at once in a viftr they were making in 17 , 30 ; he re¬ 
turned after to Cairo, and lay hid in the hoiife of a ChrilHan ; but a ftrid learch being 
made after him, he fled tbv.ards the Red Sea, where as liiey told me, he married a 
fheik’s daughter, and was at iliat time in arms. It was ntw the time of the i'urkifli 
Ratnalan, or fall, I'o calldll from the month i.i which it is kept; and it was very hard 
on the boatmen to tow up the bark, as they Vvcro obliged to do when we had no wind ; 
for during this month tht'y are not ailowtd to e.u. drink, fmoke, or take any pleafure 
from fun riling to ion fet; and as a Turkiui month iiappens at all limes of the year 
in the term of two or tim e ;md tliirty years, it is a great hardfliip on the poor, who 
arp obliged to work in the fumrner, and ;ire (.iily allowed to wain their mouihs with 
water; but they pals tf.e night in i'.:.ling and pleafure, if they can alford it. The 
firfl thing tliey take after this fall is a draught edi water, then they fmoke, drink their 
coh'ee, and make their great meal; after miilnight they take another pleiitdul repaft 
and go to fleep; but thtife wiio have liothing to do, fit up all night and fieep the 
greater part of the day, fo that this ildi does not prove in the loalt inconvenient to 
them. When wc palled by this place, the A’-abs called to the mailer of the boat to 
come afliore and give them feme tf'hieco, who anfvvorvd. in order to frighten them, 
that the janizaries in the bear wouid !;ivc tlv n*. folvtcco; bur as we had a dhmer pre¬ 
paring, and they law tlie fmoke, they ivj>l>ed in tlitir cool manner, tiiat the janizaries 
were dr< fling dinner, infiinatirg that by iliis they knev/ wc were Chrillians. On this 
wc all (hewed ourfelves in tile habits of Mahometans, and fo they went away ; hoyvevcr 
it was a caution to us for the future, not to difeover by this means'that there w'erc 
Chviftians on board, which might have encouraged the Arabs to make an attempt 
xipon us. l.)n the elcvenili. we made very little way. 1 obferved on the well fult;, the 
bank within the bed of the river was fowed all the way to the water. In the night 
they law a man fwimmi.ig towards ihe boat, but calling out he returned to the Ihore; 
for they frequently ccflne in the night, and hanging on the fide of tfic boat, fleal any 
thing they can mofl convenienrly lay their hands on, whilft the people are allecp. On 
the twelfth we came to the hills on the call, (hat end at the river, part of them having 
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the name of Codrick/han. The men bclnt^ obliged to tow, I went afhofe there, and 
obferved that fevoral grottos were cut all over the mountains, which were without 
doubt the lepulchres of the people on the well hde of the river. I law alfo what I 
took to be the bed of i canal cut in between the hills, which poflibly might be to 
convey water to th.c eafl: all tliefe hills are rocl^of peticticd {hells, molHy the cockle, 
and foine ilat fliell, and aUb feveval largo ovflor fiiells. 'i’o the I'outh of thefe hilLs is 
a line fpot of ground belonging to a village of the Arabs in the middle of it, called 
Cereria;.it is finely*improved, and they have tobacco there, which 1 was informed is 
not good. We came to a town called Samahnir, where there is a inofque with a 
minaret, the only one I had feeii finco I had left Cairo. That night our boat ftopped 
about eight o’clock, and thai went on a little further about nine, which 1 fuppided 
was to avoid any danger by ilaylng in a place where people might obibrve w'e had halted 
in the evening. On the thirteenth we came to the hills on the eaf!:, which arc dole to 
the river, and arc called Jebel Ockfeir, becaulb it is a great liarbour for all forts of 
birds: there are many grottos in it, and on (he top of it is a convent which has lands; 
but they are obliged to receive and entertain every body that cosnes. 

On the fourteenth we had a good wind, and pallid by Minlo on the weft, a neat 
town in comparifon of the others, and the refidcnce of ihe calhif of the province oi 
that name; h^hcr we palled Souadi, a fraall town to the eaft. 

'\^e came up with the ruined city of Antinoopoli;;, now called J'infineh: fomc fay 
there was anciently a city here ca!led*-Befa; but Anthious, who accompanied Hadrian 
into Egypt* being drowned there, that Emperor built this city, and called it after the 
name of his favourite, to whom he inftituted games and divine honours: it was made 
alfo the capital* of a new province of that name, taken,out of the kill: of the feven 
provinces, called Ileptanomis. It is faid the city was three or four miles round. I 
law a large pillar with a Corinthian capital, and a I'quarc ftone or [)linth on the lop, 
which was probably to let fomc ftatuc on; it is laid tlu're w'cre four of ihefe. I had 
alfo a view of a very fine gate of the Corinthian order, of cxquifiie workmanlhip. 
Near this place is a village of Chriftians, called Kbadic, whofc greateft fcciirity, among 
fuch yery bad people, feems to be a notion that has prevailed, that no Maljonietaa 
can live in that place. Higher is the convent of St.John (l>er-A&ou-]<jinis) where 
there arc feveral prielts ; and a little further on is Meloui, near a mile to the weft of 
the river. This town is about a mile round, and makes a tolerable appearance within, 
the Ihops being well built; it is at the head of nine villages, which are altogether a 
fmall principality belonging to Mecca; fo that the Emir-Hadge, who is commonly 
one of the greateft beys, and has the care of conducing the caravan to Mecca, Ls 
mafter of it, and fends a Cirdar to govern the country, who lives in as much flate as 
the calhifs and other great governors. As this is a place of great honour and profit, 
fo it is commoniy given to one of the greateft people of tHofe that have been flaves to 
the Emir-Hadge. 'I’his place fupplies Mecca with thre? hundred and ninety thoufand 
adeps or facks of com every year, which is fent by way of. Cairo, Suez, and the Red 
Sea, it being a very rich corn country. The Chriftians have no church, but are 
obliged to go to the convent on the other fide. 

About three miles north of Meloui, is the village of Archcmouviain: there is a large 
country here which alfo goes by that name. This village is on the ruins of an old city, 
which I foppofe to be the ancient Hermopolisf; or, which is all the fame, as Pliny calls it, 

• *Aa-o Se ivaloXiv t 3 <8rc.1a;.uJ No/ao; ’AfundirTi; H kxi /uTfAroJiis Iv* »Sr8 'Aulnotf Ptol. iv. c. 5 . 
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the city of Mercury. It feemed to have been of an irregular form, extending above a 
mile from eaft to weft, and more than half a mile from north to fouth, and is near 
two miles from the river. l.itile appears but heaps of rubbifli all over the file of the 
old city, except a grand portico of an ancient temple, conftfting of twelve pillars, fix 
in a row, nine feet diameter \ there hieroglyphics on every part both of the pillars 
and of the ftones laid on them. I raw on the pillars foine remains of paifit, and the 
ceiling is adorned with ftars j on feveral parts there are figures of pyramids, as with 
a door to tliem, which Kircher interprets to be (s iaifAw) the good principle; a 

perlbn fitting, and one offering to him? ? cut in feveral parts of the frieze. It appears 
that the pillars have been built up for about half way between, as in many Egyptian 
temples. About two hundred paces to the fouth, I faw fome large ftones, and a 
piece of a pillar ftanding upright, which may be the remains of fome building belong¬ 
ing to this temple. I f alfo fome pieces of granite pillars among the heaps of ruins. 
I was informed that abput a league to the fouth-weft ol’ thefe ruins, there is a place 
called Hoar, which from the name one may conjetfure to be about the fite of the 
ancient caftle of Hermopolis *, on the fouth fide of the great canal, where they took 
cuftom of every thing that came out of the Thebaid; it being the firft place without 
that country ; as the Theban j caftle on the other fide was the firft place on the 
Thebaid ; which muft have been at laroutofcherif; the provinces of Hermopolis and 
Antinoopolis being the laft' before the entrance into the Thebaid. 1 wgs alfo infq|med 
that when the waters of the Nile begin to be lo , there is no current in this great 
canal called Baher-Jofeph, hut that there is always fome ftanding water in it. They 
told me alfo that Mount Bibian is about two hours weft of this cana’; that it was a 
high hill, I fu[)pofc between, the moimtains, and that there are fome ruins there. It 
was in my return I fiiw thele antiquities. Going up, we ftopped only about an hour 
near Mcloui, whillt the mailer of tho boat went to fee one of his families who lived 
here. 

We failed on, and obferved a groat number of grottos cut in the mountains all the 
way from Souadi to Manfalouth. Near oppofitc to this laft place where the hills retire 
to the ^ft, 1 faw a building on tltcm covered with a dome, which I thought might 
have been a convent; but they told me it was fome old ruined building. I obferved 
that there are feveral narrow openings into the mountains. About this place I faw great 
ruins of walls built with unburiit brick, from the river up the fide of the hills; they told 
me they were made by the Kings of Egypt, when the Turks invaded this country, 
though I Ihould rather have thought they had been built by the Arabs, when they 
might have had wars with one another. A little further is a convent cut out of the 
rock; the church of it is ferved by a prieft that cotnes from Manfalouth. We pafted 
by that town, which I fuppofc to be Lycopolis, the chief city of a province oft that 
name, in which they paid an extraordinary devotion to the wolf. Sonte authors men¬ 
tion a fabulous foundation for, it, becaufe when the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, they 
fay they were driven back to Elphantine, on the borders of Ethiopia by wolves: 
Other reafons alfo are given for this extravagant worlhip 

Manfalouth is a mile from the river, and above a mile round; it is tolerably well 
built; a cafhif refides»here who governs this province: it is alfo a bifhop*s fee, and 


* 5’ Irl*'Ef ^XaxTi', riXmw n rut Ik hltuS/u rut iinxetlaraXur 

■yioituv. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. «i3. Here it is to be obferved that the Gteck meafurc by kii«nl confided of 
fixty ftadia each, from tliis place up to Sienc, and from Memphis to this place, they were fchceni ol one 
hundred and twenty ttadia, as lower they were only of thirty itadia. See Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 804. 
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there are about two hundred Clirinians in the place; but their church is at fotne dif- 
tance at Narach, where th? conjniou people have a notion thte holy family ftaid till the 
death of Herod. The Nile here is fo deep, and there arc fo few fliallows, that we 
failed all nig:ht, and on the fifteenth we pafled by Sciout, about two miles from the 
river, which 1 went to in my return ; it is finelj^tuated 6n a height that may have 
been made by art, divided into three parts, highelt at each end; it is in the 

middle of a very fine country'. There is a large lake by the town, which is filled 
from the Nile by a CauaJ, over which there is a bridge of three high Gothic arches. 
There are alfo fevcral ph afaut gardens withoutHhe towm, which ftretchos about two 
miles from the fouth-eaft to the north-weft, and is well built; and it may be reckoned 
among the beft cities in Egypt; a calhif refides here, who governs this province of 
Sciout; there are about five hundred Chriftians in the town, and a bifhop; but their 
church is a league off, the hills to the eaft being about that diftance, and are cut into 
a great number of grottos. This I fuppofe to have been Antxopolis, capital of the 
province of that name, fo called from Antasus, who was overcome by Hercules * ; and 
Diodorus fays that Ofiris committed to his care the countries of Ethiopia and Lybia. 
This place anfwers alfo to the account of Ptolemy t, who places it at fome diftance from 
the river. 

We faw Aboutig near a mile to the weft of the river j it is a pretty large town, and 
a bil}|^p*s fee j I fuppofe it to be Hypfcle of thd ancients. Near tlje town we faw the 
encampment of an Arabian flieik, w'ho commands this country. Thefe governors often 
go round their territories, encamping near towns and villages, in many of w'hich they 
have houl'cs. This method they take in order to colleft the tributes that arc paid to 
them, which are moftly in cattle. Above Aboutig is the .port that belongs to the city 
called Nackele, and almoft oppofite to it is the country of Seling, confiding of fevcral 
villages. 'Eo the north-eaft of the moft fouthern village, are two fmall hills, where I 
imagined there might have been fomc ancient town; and from the name one would 
conclucie it was Selinon, fuppofing the diftance of fixteen miles in the itinerary from 
Fanopolis or Akmim, to be a miflake for fix and thirty. In the evening we came to 
Gaua-Kiebre, which may be the Paffalon of I'tolemy, the laft place in the provjnce of 
Antseopplis, though the diftances do not well agree. There is hcr<^ a very beautiful 
portico of a temple of eighteen pillars, in three row's, (fee a print in the original 
work); they have a particular capital, and the columns are enriched with hieroglyphics 
beyond any that I have feen in Egypt. The manner alfo in which a wall is built up 
againft the pillars in the front, as for fo many door places, is altogether fingular. I’hcre 
fs an imperieft Greek infeription in the frieze, the middle ftone of the infeription being 
fallen down, and lies on the ground. It appears to have been a very magnificent build¬ 
ing, not pnly from the portico, but from the vaft ftones that are feen about it j one I 
found to be twehty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep, another thirty feet lofig,. 
and five broad. Behind the portico, at fome diflance is ,a ftone fhaped like the top of 
an obclifk. There is a niche on one fide of it, which might be for a ftatue, and hiero¬ 
glyphics are cut on it. On the fixteenth wp came to the territories of the Prince of 
Akmim, which begin at Raigny. Near this place is the grotto of the famous ferpent 
called Heredy, mentioned by travellers. On tlic feventeenth wearrived at Akmim. 


* DiodoTut, i. p. i8~ 
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CHAP. 11. — Of Akminii and the Places near iu jjg 

AKMIM is about a mile to the eaft of the river, on a little height that feemed to hoot 
been raifed by art, a canal of.watcr frajn the river going round inoft part of the toind 
when the Nile is high. 1 fuppofe ^'Hp^tive been Panopolis, famous of old for working 
in ftonc, and for the linen manfafturw®, and at pwfent they make coarfe cottons heich. 
It appears plainly from Diodorus, that this is the city which is called Chemmis by Ithe 
rodotus t, who mcmions that Pan acejoinpanying Oftris, on that account was deifrr; 
and particularly worfliipped in this city. Herodotus fays Cliemmis w’as near Neapi the 
as it was the next' city to it of any confequence on the eaft fide, and fjieaks c^ad. 
temple and games inftituted to Perfeus here, whofe anceftors they pretend went f»any 
this city into Greece, it is now the place of refidence of the Prince of Akmim, 'res, 
has the title of emir or pVince, and is as a flieik of the country. The family came twin'es 
throe generations part from Barbary, and managed fo as to become governors of a 1 
territory, by renting the land of the Gnuid Signior, according to cuftom. It is like Wc 
other Arab towns, except that the ftreets are wider; the quoins of their houfes**’^ of 
built of burnt brick, but all the reft of bricks that arc only dried in the fun. I « his 
to the convent of the Francifean niiflionaries, being recommended^ to them by us to 
prefect. I dined •.'nu flipped with them in their hall, and the firft day many of thg out 
tholic Coptis came to lee me, there being about two thoufand (’hriftians in and # 2 ck, 
the town, two hundred of which they told me wei,. converts to the church of Rover- 
I’hey have a large room in the cciiwnt, where as many of their people as pleaftihere 
come every niglit, and one of the fathers is obliged to attend to difeourfe with ' edge 
and to anfwt r any qneltions ihey alk. >f red 

1 went with my friend Midini Soliman to wait on the prince, with a letter from ('roco- 
Bcy, and a prefent of feveral vales of glafs; he was drell'ed in the Turkilh habi» 3nd 
after the Arab falhion, and received me with great civility. This prince is inu(*‘‘iftcry 
loved by Iiis fubjedls, efpecially the Chrillians, who are on a very good footing ‘‘ks of 
place,as they wire likewife in the time of his father, which is thought to be owablilli- 
ihe mother of this prince, who had licen a Chrirtian Have, and it is conjecfur<-'<?cuted 
in her heart (he always retained her religion, for as long as /he lived, fhe fent a as I 
to the coiivent^fevery week ; and this prince was thought to be much inclin'^wn, it 
way, having, .as they fay, Ihcwn foine marks of devotion when he was come* 1’be 
their chapel. ‘Ihe fniflionaries came here at firll under the charader of phj Corin- 
andWere received by the fai|)cr,as w-eli as by this prince, into their pa!.icc.v : tidi them 
fomo years ago was accuf. J to the government above, as if he was become a Of? to the 
jfive huiulrf d Ibldiers were fent to bring him to Cairo, but efcaping to the mo of cells 
he took will) him the three millionaries that were there; and having friends a’^tdows. 
after fomc time the foidiers were recalled, and he returned to his capital. Th.5^ains of 
died fuddenly about a year aftc?J% greatly lamented by his people. I «V'>nt to^ftments 
finall remains of antiquity that are about the town, and found to the north foi church. 
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, an ancient temple, of which there is little to be feen, except four ver}' large Hones that 
near a hollow ground, out of which it is probable they dug the other ftones of the 
^“^iple. One of them, more remarkable than the reft, is about eighteen feet long out 
^®®*tnc ground, one end of h being under a mofiern building ; it is eiglu feet wide, and 
iwle-ge dc-ep^ and has a Greek infeription on it, i^jBrhjch the name of '.riberius Claudius 
rivei| N^^rva I’raianus is mentioned, and fomc r^|||ps, as 1 take it, of the name of the 
On another fide of the fionc'is a vei y oxtrAordinai y fculpturo which has been 
™*^Sted, and from wjuch 1 concluded that It was a temple dcilicatedto the fun. Within 
ornaments, there arc four circles; in the inner circle is a figure ]>robably repre- 
^ the fun, the fjjaces between the two next are divided into twelve parts; in the 

, twelve birds are cut in like feals; in the next twelve figures defaced, that I con- 
amoijred might be the figns of the zodiac. The outer one, not divided, has in it 
octoVgg qJ men, if I miftake not, in the fame number. In each ipigle, between the outer 
enurig jyjjj fquare oniamcnts that are round it, is a figure which may pofiibly re- 

* 6’**!nt the four feafons. A wing extends along one fide of it, from a fort of globe 

out in lines, which probably had another wing extending in the fame manner, 
be over fuch another fculpture. Thefe ftones, and fomc others of a temple near, 
^ .Q large that they cannot move them ; nor do they ufe ftones in building, but they 

* ™ pieces thefe fine morfels of antiquity, adorned with hieroglyphics, and make 
'^f them. About'a hundred yards higher to the north-eaft, is^another great ruin, 

^ ®‘*%nes of which are ftill larger. Xbe entrance of this temple feems to have been to 
as that of the other was probably to the north j moft of it is a white ftone 
go rou pebbles, and adorned w'ith hieroglyphics, one of them has ftars cut on it, 
Iwve “ veithout doubt covered part of the building. Thefo^ftones lie all in a hole fomc 
which has been dug to get out the finall ftones, and to break the large ones 
es. One of thefe temples might have been dedicated to Pan, and the other to 
yiliage.^^ and poflibly there might have been a third dedicated to PiTfeus. Several red 
imagmt pjHaj-s ftand in a fquare of the towm, where there might be fomc other ancient 
wncluCg . jjj mofque I faw many pillars of granite and other marble. In the 
ranopo another mofque, there is a piece; of grey granite five feet long, and near two 
baua-J^Q which there w-as a Greek infeription, that has been almoft ^?ntirc!y eraled ; it 
letters not an inch long, and probably fomc law or decree was cut on this 

It a day in going to fee feme places without the town, and went three miles 
beyond .jber uninhabited convent of the martyrs, on a low hill near the foot of the 
agaml t,jj . from thence we went into a very narrow valley, between the high fteep 
f n*' and in two miles came to the convent called Dermadoud, which is one of 
iaiien o retirements I ever faw'; it confifts of nothing but grottos cut in the 

ing, not ggpj jbp fuiall church, which is of brick, that has leveral Copii iufcriptiqns oii 
;er within. Some of the little cells in the rock have a wall with a door-place 
and ; one very large one feems to have been the refeftory. From the con- 



ca Ic ne. convent is fo obftru6led with thq great ftones that have fallen 

• Diwior^ iinpradicablc for horfes. This might be a retreat 

f perfecution, and afterwards be frequented on account of the fine water that 
oft of which diftilsdn drops from the rocks, there being a fort of well t|)ey 
aham, which i§. the only water I met with in Kgypt, that does not certainly 
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cotne from the Nile. Near it dre fevcral grottos and little cottages, probably built by 
the Chriftians, who foinetimcs come and fpend a day here, and have fervicc in the 
church. I obferved the rocks of freefone towards the bottom, have every half foot 
a layer of black flint about an inch thick, which has a wHite coat on each fide; smd 
tlie rock in fome places having fallej^away, it appears like an artificial ceiling. Coining 
out of this valley, wc went on to th^ell; to a village called Kl-Gourney, over which, 
the hills are cut into fepulchral grottos in feverai flories about three quarters of the 
way up; fome of thefo are finglc rooms, others have ^wo or throe’onc within another ; 
they have nioftly three niches in them* bout throe feet deep, and three feet from the 
ground, being cut up to the ceiling, in which without doubt they depofited their dead, 

I obi'crvfc’d a defeent ilown from fome of them that has been filled up, and faw many 
fwaths and bones lying about; feverai of the rooms were painted, but without figures, 
except one, in which I f;\v an ibis repref<?nted in the ceiling, and fome very odd figures 
on the fidcs, particularly a man tied to the body of a four-footed Ix'aft. 

I went alio to the well: fide of the Nile, to two ancient magnificent convents. Wc 
palled through Souadgy, where a Copti invited us to take eoilee, and a collation of 
dates, treacle, and bread, and would not bo refufed ; fo laying a carpet before his 
door, we fat down and accepted of his favour, ami at our departure he invited us to 
return and take a lodging at his houfe, or to dine with him the next day. Going out 
of town, wc faw a young woman unveiled, with brafs ornaments about Iicr aeck, 
fining by the way-fide. We palled by feverai In a- lakes of water, made by the over¬ 
flowings of the Nile, and I never fa’" fo great a quantity of wild fow l together as there 
was on them. We went on, and came to the convent called Embcflianda, on the edge 
of the I’andy defert: there JV'c feverai remains of ancient pillars, and ftoncs of red 
granite, in and about both the convents j fo that I conjedured the city called Croco- 
dilopolis was here, mentioned in this part by Ptolemy a.s diftant from the river * ; and 
they have a tradition that there was a large city here that extended from one monaftcry 
to another. -This convent is built of hewn Hone, and there arc great marks of 
magnificence in both the churches ; and without doubt it was on the firft eltablilh- 
ment of Chriflianity in Egypt, that thefe convents were built, as the work is executed 
according to the Greek architetturc, though alter it had begun to decline: and as 1 
faw a fculpture of an eagle with a crofs bcfovi* it, and another eagle on a crown, it 
made me conjcdureihat this great convent was fimnded by the F.niprcfs Helena. The 
churches of both the convents are built on the fame model, with pillars of the Corin¬ 
thian order, not executed in the bell manner ; feverai of them have crolTes on them 
' inltcad of the role in the capital. It appears that there was a building adjoining to the 
fouth fide of each of thefe churches, w’hich feems to have confifled of two ftorics of cells 
for the monks, there being in the great convent two Itorics of oblong Iquare windows. 
The church is pavcil with red granile, and on many of the ftoncs arc Ibme remains of 
hieroglyphics; a plan of ihe cluirch of the large convent, with thefuppofed apartments 
to the fouth of it, may be Icen in tlic laU book, with the difeourfe of the Copfl church. 
Tlie gates of this convent feem to have been of the Doric order, and probably fome other 
parts, lor i law in feverai places the frieze of that order. 

Above a mile to the north is the other convent called Der-Embabfhai; there is a 
fofi'ee round the convent about .half a mile in compafs j the quoins and doors of the 
building are of Hone, moll of the reft is of brick, the gate to the north is adorned 
with Corinthian pilafters, and an entablature over, with a relief of St. George on each 

• EiT* WXi; xjoKsSw'^Mi, Ptol. iv. c. 5 ! 
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fide. The architedure of this convent is rather richer than that of the other; the 
greater part of this church is fallen down* and they now only make ufe of the eall end 
which is encloled. Near the weft cud of this church there is a large vafe, faid to have 
been ufed for a Ibnt; it is ndSir the weft end of tnc church, without the pi ofcnt enclofure, 
which takes up only the fite of the church, and ^ fuppofcd apartments to the fouth. 

I went firft to this convent, and as they have no place fit to carry a ftranger into, they 
prepared a collation for us in the wen end of the church ; which is what they ufually 
do, when any one edtnes they would fhew a particular ftpnour to. We walked two 
miles on the fand, to the mountains on ii:e weft,* going by a large burial place of the 
Chriftians, to which they are brought from all the neighbouring parts to be buried. 
We after pafled by a fmall hillock, on which they were fouie fiuall ruins of a building 
that feemed to have been round, and it is laid was a church. We faw the tradl of 
wolves in the fand, and they pretended to fhew the trace of ferpents, which they fay 
are here fourteen or fifteen feet long. There are foveral holes in the lid js of the rocky 
mountains, which do not extend far in ; I went up to fome of them, and could fee 
that they were places of fhelier for eagles and other large birds. 1 obf rved towards 
the bottom of the mountains, the fame regularity as on the other fide, a layer of yellow 
flint about an inch thick, at the diftance of every eighf inches. \V'e reiurmd to the 
convent, and being a fine evening, we look the refrelhment that was prepared for us, 
fitting on matts abroad at the door of a chapel; they ftuck the wax lights of the church 
into their cakes, inftead of candlefticks, and we went to repol’e in the chapel itfelf. 
The next morning we viewed the great convent, where the priefts entertained us with 
coffee, and offered to kill a flieep if we would flay and dine ; but we went on through 
clouds of duft to Akmim, for the wind being high, it railed the fands to fuch a degree 
that w'c could not fee before us any further than in a very thick fog; and the duft was 
fo exceedingly troublefome to the eyes, that it would have been a pieal'ure to have had 
it Succeeded by the moft ftormy weather, attended with rain. 'I'hefe two convents 
have their lands of the prince at an eafy price ; but they arc obliged to entertain the 
Arabs, and even the Bey of Girge when he pafl'es by, which is a great burthen. 
About this place and Akinini I faw many of the dome trees, the leaf of; which 
refembles that which is cnlkrd by the botanifts the palm of Bralil,^ with the folding 
or fan leaf. On enquiry I find this tree as it grows here is nor any where deferibed, 
but may be feen engraved in the laft book (fee the original with fome other plants I 
collcfted in F.gypt. 

I happened to be at Akmiru at Chriftinas, and fit up almoft all the night of Chriftmas 
eve to fee the Copti ceremonies in the Roman chuicli; for though they become con¬ 
verts to the church of Rome, they retain their own ccrem nies, only making fome 
few alterations in part of their prayers, where heretics arc mentioned with honour; 
and this is the fuethod of the Greek, Armenian, and all the other eaftern churches. 
As foon as the fcrvicc was ended, which is not before day, I had a nielfagc from Malim 
Soliinan, ^|hat I inuft come to his hoiife and pals the whole day wkh him, he having 
invited me before to dine with him on (Ihriftinas day. Accordingly I went to his houfe; 
and coffee being ferved, we all found it nccefl'ary to repofe on account of the fatigue 
of the night bidbre. At noon a great dinner was ferved in an open funimer-hnufe, of 
twenty-five dilhes, eight or nine in a row, feveral of them being repeated three or four 
times over; they confifted moftly of rich foups, and a fort of ragoos, roaft lamb, 
pigeons, and fowls ftufied with rice, and I was the only perfon at the table that was 
ferved with a plate, or had a knife and fork ; his fons-in-law, and fome of his rela¬ 
tions waited at table; for fons and inferior relations ia this country will at no time fit 
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down before thdr parents, unlefs ‘they are defired three or four times ; a great fubor- 
dination being preferv^d throughout all the eaft, with regard to different degrees and 
ffations. Firll a very rich dram was fetrircd, and at dinner wine was given round, that 
I had prefentod him with, which was a very extraoi Jinary thing. After we had drank 
coffee, we walked out of the town ^ his garden, where we had coffee again, and 
returning to his houfe, after fupper he alked mei£ I would lie there or at the convent ? 
In this manner the day was palled in a Turkilh vifu ; for fuch it really was, every 
thing being far beyond whatever the Arabs pret<;nd to, and after the Turkilh 
manner. I went a fecond time to fee he prince, who faid he w'oudcred he had feen 
me but onc(?; he defired me to make his houfe my own, and command what I 
pleafed, and promil'ed to fend a man to remove the earth from an infeription I defired 
to copy. 

I agreed here for a bw..f and four men to go up with me to the cataradf, and to bring 
me back to this placci paying them about the value of half a crown a day, together 
with a aertain quaniiiy of corn and lentils by the month, and to find them in coffee; 
and in fltort as 1 found afterwards, they expedted I Ihould let them have a fhare of 
every thing I had ; for it is the nature of the Arabs to delirc whatever they fee. When 
we had made the agreement, the C’optis wiio were prefent faid a prayer according to 
their cuffiin. Malim Sulitnan and fome other friends came with mo to the boat, and 
hivS fervants brought me a prefent of a large baiket of bread, fome fine cakes, and a live 
fliecp : at parting the Coptis laid a prayer, and uh..k;d a fafe return, that we might fay 
another prayer together. 


CHAP. III.—From Akmim }o Mcnjhcehy Girgc, FurJJjout, DendyrOy Kenoy Kepty CoiUy 

and Theba. 

ft 

QN the twenty-cighth of December about noon T left Akmim, to go on towards the- 
cataradfs. In fomo time we came to a ruined convent of red unburnt brick, called 
Dcr-El-Hadid ; and oppofitc to Menfintch to another, which has four priefts in it, and 
is dalled Der-Embabfag, to which the Chriftians of Menlheeh come to church ; it is 
in a very ruinous condition, but about it there are pieces of entablatures and capitals, 
which arc proofs that there had been feme other lort of buildings there. After we had 
viewed the church, the priefl told us there was nothing more to fee; but as foon as he 
had a piece of money put into his hands, lu? fhewed us the way up ibme flairs, and 
brought us to a draw bridge that led to a final 1 chapel, to which they retire in difficult 
times, or when the Arabs break in upon them. 

"We croffed over to Meiiflicch on the wt-ft, a poor ill built town, about a m.ile in 
compafs; but there are marks here of a great city to the fouth of the town, which 
part is called Einbabfag, as they fay from St. Sag, a bifhup of this pla'ce; and it is at 
prefent a bifhop’s fee. I went j-ound part of the ftiflee of the town, which’s about three 
quarters of a mile long to the fouth, and half a mile broad from eaft to weft probably 
the ancient town extended alfo as far north as the prefent. All along by the river are 
confiderable ruins of a quay, built with feveral ftiort piers to receive the boats into 
docks, where they might be fheltcrcd from the weather; and in one part it is built in 
a fe’micircle, with flights of ftt?ps in different parts. I faw feveral pedeftals, cornices, 
and pieces of granite among the ruins. I’his feems to have been Ptolemais, mentioned 
by Strabo as the greateft city in the Thcbaid, and had a govenmient eftablilhed after 
the Greek manner; fo that it is probable that the town was rebuilt under the Ptolemies, 
and had its name from them. Some think it might be built on the fpot of the ancient 
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city, this being mentioned as the capital of this province Thmites; Ptolemy calls it 
Ptolemais of Hermius, fo that it is probable Mercury was worfliipped here in a 
particular manner. Within the compafs of thq old town is a finall lake that is filled 
with water when the Nile rffcs, and when the w'ater evaporates, it leaves a cake of fait 
on the top, as in many other parts of Egypt. , The Prince of Akmim having written to 
an officer of the town to give me foiue^ letters for AlTouan, I wa.ited on him with a prefent 
of rice and foap, which are acceptable here, and he gave me letters to his friends at 
Affouan, and entertained me vepy civilly at his houfe. I went afterwards to fee the 
maftcr of the veffel that brought us from Cairo,* who had another family hero, and he 
had invited me to his houfe in the evening, it being flill the full of Ramefan , he enter¬ 
tained me likewife with coffee, and a hot fharab as they called it, made with fugar and 
ginger; inftead of which, people of better condition ufe cinnamon, and drink it like 
tea, it being an extraordinary entertainment. We fat round a pan of coals, and 
three Mahometans fung Arab fongs, beating time with their hands, and playing on a 
tambour. 

On the tw'enty-nintli we purfued our voyage, and flopped at a proper place on the 
caff to take in a ftore of wood : an Arab came down from the mountain on horfe- 
back after my fervant, and approached the boat; but he came in to us and avoided 
being ftripped, as probably he would have been, if the Arab had come to him. After 
fome time ^'e had to the eaft the high rocky hills almoll perpendicular, in which there 
are many curious grottos. We came t6 the poor little convent of Girge, on the eaft fide, 
under the rocks. To.this place the Coptis of Girge come to church, not being 
allowed a church in the city. We went about two nules further to Girge on the weft, 
W'hich is the capital of Said or Upper Egypt; it is not abave a quarter of a mile from 
the river, and may be near two miles in compafs, is pretty well built, and if I miftake 
not, moftly of burnt brick. The fangiack, or governor of Upper Egypt, who is one 
of the beys, refides here, and continues in this office three or four years, according to 
the pleafure of the divan at Cairo, or as he is agreeable to the people here. I went to 
the convent of the li’rancifcan miflionaries, who pafs for phyficians, but privately have 
a clmrcb, and as they told me, about one hundred and fifty converts; but they are 
often in great danger, for the.foldiers are very infolent, all the molt unruly janizaries 
being fent to this place from C^airo; fo that the miflionaries have been forced to fly two 
or three limes, and their houfe has been plundered. 1 went with one of the fathers to 
wait on the caimacam of the town, who is chief governor in the abfence of the bey. 
This father was detained here to vifit this great man, who was in a dropfy. I fhewed 
him the letter I had from Ofman Bey to the fangiack of Girge, made him a prefent of 
two boxes of French prunellas, and he gave me a letter to Affouan, near the cataraft. 
I then went to the aga of the janizaries, who was fitting according to their cuftom, under 
the gateway to‘his houfe; he received us with much civility, having been a patient 
of the father, and gave me four letters to the people above, and 1 lent him the fame 
prefent 1 bad carried to the caimacam. We afterwards went to a Turk, who 1 was told 
had foiuf; fuperior conunand over the janizaries of the caftle of Affouan ; I gave him 
a,letter from the Prince of Akmim, and to the prefent I made the others 1 added a 
•large balkct of rice : he did not receive us very politely, but faid"he wondered for what 
end the Franks went up to the catarafts, and afked if 1 had a watch to fell; which 
is a way they have of imimating that they want fuch a prefent; however, as foon 
as he faw what I had brought for him, he ordered me a letter, that he faid would 
proteft me as far as the three caftles j that is, as far as the Grand Signior’s domi- 
nions extend. 


1 vfent 
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I went about three miles to the weft, to a village called El-Berbi (the ten^ple). It 
is built on part of a raifed uneven ground, whicli fet.ns to have been^ the fite of an 
ancient city: alking them w here the temple was, from which it had its name, they 
Viewed me a hollow ground from which probably all the ftSnes had been carried away' 
to Girgc. This I fuppofe to bo the ancient Abydus, wltich is the more probable, as it 
is mentioned * as a city diftant from the river, on the weft fide. It was once the fecond 
city in the 'I'hebaid, whc're there was a famous palace of Memnont; but in Strabo's 
time it was only a village. He fays fonv were of opijuon that Ifihandus w’as the fame 
as Memnon, and confequently that the labyrinth was the work of Memnon. He men¬ 
tions alfo a fountain here, to which there was an extraordinary defeent by fteps, and 
likewife a canal from the great river, which feemsto be that which comes from Badjoura 
to the fouth. He fays alfo that there was a wood about the canal of the Egyptian 
Acanthos, wliich was lacred to Apollo ; and poflibly the wood about Furlltout maybe 
fome rentains of it 1. 

From this place they went to the upper or great Oafis feven days journey, pro¬ 
bably about a hundred and forty miles Ifom Abydus, by a way aimoft inacceftible by 
reafon of the fands; but the place iilelf was well \vatercd, and abounded in vines: 
this doubtld's is what is called Klouah, in fome modern accounts of Egypt, that mention 
it as a place where tliey have plenty of water and palm-trees. There the caravans of 
Nubia lirft come into Egypt, after thirteen days journey ; and the country iS governed 
by a cafliif. It is faid the army of Cambyfes came! this place when he fent them from 
I'hcbcs, on the expedition to plundei the temple of Jupiter Anaiuou, which was three 
degrees further north; in which journt^y, it is faid, the whole army was buried in the 
lands'. I’o this place the Ohriftians were often baniflied in times of perfecution; and 
there is an epiftle of St. Aihauafius directed to them here. The fecond Oafis was to 
the weft of the Lake Mxris, by fome Called little Oafis, about one hundred miles from 
the ether: the lake mentioned as fix hours weft of the I.ake Maeris muft be too near to 
be that place. The third Oafis was called alfo itic little Oafis} with regard to which 
fonjc diltinguilh both the others by the title of great. This is mentioned as at a great 
dilfanco from the others, and was near the temple- of Jupiter Ammon. This laft and the 
middle Oafis muft be meant by Pliny, who fpeaks of two as being bounded by the 
provinces of Memphis, Heracleopolis, and Arfinoe. 

On the thirty-firft I fet forward in the boat from Girge, in company with an Alep¬ 
pine of the Roman Greek church, who lived in the convent of I'’urlhout, and I fuppofe 
was a lay brother. We pafled by the large ifie of Domes, called fo from "^hat tree; a 
great number of which grow on it. I firft faw in this voyage the large floats of earthen¬ 
ware ; they are about thirty feet wide, and fixty long, being a frame of palm-boughs 
tied together about four feet deep, on which they put a layer of large jars with the 
mouths uppermoft } on ihcfe they make another floor, and then put on another layer of 


* hi'rci''Utcr^^ oftoiuf elvo Siicckir/ASvS®^. Ptol. iv, C. 5. 

{* y TO MsfiVOKKiii Setoftofu; xsc.rcs’xtvaur/AiWi, JXoAivw tx" 

ffa/Kt*. Strabo, xvii. p. 813. 

i Abydus Memnonis rejfia et Ofiris tempio inclyta, vii. M. ccccc. pafT. in Libyam a fluminc remota. 
Plii;. Nat. Hilt. 1 . v. c. 9. 

For what relates to Oafis, fee Herodotus, iii, c. 26, Strabo calls thefe places that arc in the midft of 
the deferts ’Ava'ers.-, or rather ’Aveso-n;. 


f KarixrMl^ yixf is*j relj oDnitrtn isnguxo/Mteuf iffnitu x«» emSjv yn‘ KoXSe-i Ss ri-; to»*i;T«s wxao»; ’Awawf U 
'Ayyv'jrliet, Strabo, si. p. 130. 

Stephanus takes notice of this dilFerence of the names, which confirnis the opinion that the reading of 
Strabo ought to be corre^d to 'Av«ewc. ’Aw»n; viXi,- 'Atytij/ln- Ttlvrit St luw'Omrw xoXwiih Strphaous de 
urbibus. 
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jars, and fo a third, which laft are fo difpofed as to trim the float, and leave room for 
the men to go between. The float lies acrois the river, one end being lower down 
than the other; towards the lower end, on each fide they have four long poles, with 
which they row and direcTthc boat, as well as forward the motion down : it is faid cro¬ 
codiles have fomeiinit's taken men from thqje floats ; a view of one of them is repre- 
fented in the eighth plate. A few miles to tlte fouth of Girge is Bardis, where a great 
flifik refides, who has but a finall territory here on the call and weft, but has a large 
traft of land under him up higher on the caftj extending from Kena near as high as 
Efne, and refides fometimes at Cous-. We ftopped at a place about three miles from 
Furfhout on the 3 d of January, the wind not having favoured us. We mounted on 
affes without bridles, and only a piece of coarfe cloth tied on the back for a faddle; 
but we were foon met by the prefident of the convent, who had brought horl'es for us 
on notice of our arrival, and we came to Furlhout, which is ti poor, ill-built, ruinous 
town, that may be about a mile in compafs. The great iheik refides here, who is 
governor of almoft all the country on tlte weft, near as far as Affouan ; though in the 
upper parts tl:ey make thcmfelves almoft independent of him, and it is with great dif¬ 
ficulty that he colleds his rents. The country round is very pleafant, moft of the roads 
leading to the town being planted with acacia trees. The Francifean millionaries have a 
convent here under the name of phyficians, and have a large faloon where they receive 
their company, which in private ferves them for a chapel. I waitcTd on the fecretary of 
the iheik, and prefented him with five or fix pounds of coffee, and he fent a prefent 
of a flieep alive to the convent to entertain me with, and after introducing me to the 
iheik himfelf, who was fitting in the comer of his room by a pan of coals: he rofe 
both when I came and when I left him ; his drefs was after the Arab manner. I gave 
him three letters, and the fervant brought, in the prefent I made him of two boxes of 
prunellas, two of fome other fweetmeats, and feveral vafes of glafs. He alked me 
where I intended to go ? I told him to the catarad. He faid a boat of Franks went up 
lately, and that the people faid they came to find the way into the country, in order to 
return afterwards and take it. He then alked me what I wanted to fee ? I told him.the 
ruined cities. He faid we had not I'uch ruins in England j and alked whethep if they 
Ihould go into our country, wc would permit them to fee every thing.* All thefe quef- 
tions, though a little fliocking, he alked me with a good-natured fmile, and told me he 
would give me leltera, and a man to go with me ; fo that I might be affured I ihould 
travel fecurely. I went to/ce the flieik’s garden, planted in the middle with vines, the 
other parts being like an orchard full of the acacia, palm, oranges, lemons, and other 
trees. The interpreter of the Arab language I had taken with me, who was an Arme¬ 
nian, falling ill, I was obliged to fend for another to Girge, where they engaged a 
merchant of Aleppo, who came up to fell goods, to go with me; and on the 8 th of 
January in the morning, the fecretary came and had his carpet laid in the convent, and 
fent to his houfe for cofee and other refrcfliments, and we took collation together, and 
about ten 1 dined with the fathers; the fecretary eating the dinner he had ordered for 
himfeU in another part of the convent, lending us a part of it, not being accuftomed 
to fit at a table ; and wc all fet out together and went through ^Badjoura to the boat. 
The fecretary fent me a prelent of a large Iheep alive, bread, and fugar canes, and 
about two in the afternoon we fet fail, and paffed by Hou to the weft, a long town on a 
height that feems to be made by art, and extending a confiderable way to the weft ; thb 
I conjefture might be little Diofpolis of Ptolemy : we lay all night near Reifere. On 
the ninth about midnight we arrived at Dendera, about half a mile thnn the river 1 
there b a great quantity of wood all round it. 1 went out to the Ikirts of the town ; 
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but we did not care to go much about, becaufe it was the firft day of the great Turkifti 
feaft Biram, after the conclufion of their month of faltmg. Some of our men went to 
the mofque in a habit of ceremony ufe<J in thefe parts, a gown of white cotton fowed. 
up before, fo that it looked like a Ihirt; and poffibly from this the ufe of the furplicc 
might take its rife, as a veft of ceremoi||P ufed whe n they went any where in high 
drefs. • 

I had letters to two Mahometans here, to whom I carried fom^ fmall prefents, and 
they recommended me to the governof, vho font his brother with me about a league to 
the fouih to Amara, w'hcrc are the ruins of the ancient Tentyra, about a mile from the 
river, and from the mountains to the fouth ; from which the name ol the prefent town 
feems to be derived. The people of Tentyra were famous for their enmity to the cro¬ 
codile, fo as to endeavor.! to deftroy that animal by all means, infomuch that they often 
engaged in wars with the worfliippers of the crocodile, and particularly with the people 
of Umbos. Some imagined, though it is faid falfely, that they had a greater natural 
power over thefe animals than other people, having encountered them with wonderful 
fuccefs at the public games at Romo. In this city they were grc.'it worfliippers of Ifis 
and Venus; to each of which deities tlicy had a temple. Vrom the many heaps of 
ruins that are feen, the city appears to have been large; they extend about a mile front 
eafl to well, and half a mile from nortli to fouth. 'I'he town has been much frequented 
jfince the time of its ancient fplcnuour, for the be’’dings are almofl filled up w'ith allies 
and rubbifli; they ieem to have lived much iii and about the temples, and to have 
built their little houfes of unburnt brick near them; particularly there are fevcral on the 
top of the great temple, probably cre£ted there for coolnefs by night during thefummer 
feafou ; but as this temple is*but two hundred feet long, and a hundred ;md forty-five 
broad, any one may judge with what reafon it has been faid, that the temple is fo large 
that a city was built on it. U’he chief remains of buildings are very near to one 
another. There arc two gates and four temples which fecin to have relation to one 
another; the I’mall temple being without the gate might not belong to the others, 
and is too fmall for the temple of Venus: in it is the fecond capital deferibed 
in the 4 )late of that architedurc. This gati: is like the grand kind of gate at 
ITiebes, which may be feen in the drawings of the temple of Carrack; a fort of double 
frieze is marked out in lines within it, in which one may fee fomething of the metopes 
and triglyphs of the Doric order, as reprefented in ths? plate of cornices and entablatures. 
The temple has over the capitals two fquarc (tones; on the lower (lone a figure is 
-reprefented as on the lull pillar in the I’ccond plate of columns. I'his terapie is ib near 
the great one, that 1 (hould imagine it was a building that belonged to it. Over the door 
of one temple a hawk is cut, with the ufual cap or ornament on his head : in one room 
there are two friezes, and two (lories of hieroglyphics range round it, and a comide on 
the outfide, with hawks and wings, and a frieze, under which two deities are cut. At 
the end of the middle room is'll niche, Oliris is cut in it in relief, wnth a high cap, as 
reprefented in the fmall brafs (latues, but much defaced. Poflibly this temple might 
be the habitation of a facred hawk. The grand temple itfelf is intiro, except that fome 
apartments which feem to have been at top arc dtftroyed, and fix or feven of the 
rooms below are intirely filled up. There :tre ten flights of (lairs to the top, and near 
the top are the rooms from which there an; fix (Icps to the top of the temple. The 
particular large capital of the pillars has over it a fquare (lone, with a compartment of 
reliefs on each fide, in the bell tade and workmanlhip of any I have feen in 
Egypt, and arc exquifitely fine, infomuch that I conclude they mud have been executed 
by one of the bed Greek fculptors. At the ends of the grand room arc four dori« of 
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hierdglyphics, in feven compartments, each having two or three figures of men in it, 
fome of which are defaced. There are alfo four ftories of hieroglyphics on the outfide 5 
and probably there were five both’ within and without, before the ground was taifed. 
Coloflal figures are cut on the outfide of the fouth end, five of them together, and two 
more beautiful than the others at each coHitr. Round the top of this building there 
are feveral fpouts, with an ornament'over them of the head and fhoulders of the fphynx: 
this, no doubt, wag the temple of Tfis, as may be concluded from the capitals 
which are lhaped like the head of that deity: Ibit the ttones that cover it are cut five of 
the birds Ibis. A third gate in'the fame ftyle is far to the eaft-fouth-eaft of the temple. 
It is all over adorned with hieroglyphics, as well as the others, and poilibly might lead 
to the temple of Venus, w'hich we may fuppofe has been deftroyed; and coming 
to it from the river, the temple of Ifis might be faid to be behind it *, as deferibed by 
Strabo. * 

Having viewed all thefe fine remains of antiquity with the greateft faiisfadlion, I 
returned to the town; and at parting, my friends fent me a prefent of a lamb; and the 
governor’s brother came to the boat for his prefent, which was a balkct of rice, fomc 
' coffee, and foap. As there is plenty of wood here, this place fupplics moft part of 
lEgypt with charcoal. We purfned our voyage with a favourable wind, and came up 
with Kena, a fmall town on a raifed ground about a mile from the river, which I fup¬ 
pofe to be the ancient Cacne or Neappiis, mentioned both by Heroilotus and Ptolemy f. 
After Tentym, Strabo mentions 'J'yphonia J, which I do not find in any other author: 
it is probable it had its name from fome ceremonies performed to ihew their doteflation 
of Typhon; but whether it were here or on the weft fide of the river, there are no 
grounds to determine, only that he mentions the canal that goes to Coptos immediately 
after it, which is near this place; and I took notice of the canal which comes in and 
makes the ifle of Kena. This city at prefent is only remarkable for making the beft 
black earthen-ware in Egypt, which is very light and much efteemed : they could never 
be prevailed on to make the vafes with broad bottoms, to Hand without danger of 
falling j fo that the people are obliged to have wooden frames to fet them on... A 
little higher on the weft, we paffed by Etouerat, where thofe large jfcrs are made which 
are carried down on floats, on which we faw the people placing them for the voyage. 
We went on and came up with Kept, a village at fome diftance from the river; it is the 
ancient Coptos, faid to be fo called in the Greek, becaufe Ifis was here when flie heard 
of the death of Ofiris, and for grief cut off' one of the locks of her hair. This 
city was inhabited both by Egyptians and Arabians. The Nile below the city running 
to the weft, this was the firft convenient place for carrying on the trade by the Red Sea, 
the river being nearer to it here than at other places below; and the difficult navigation 
of tfie Red Sea to the north caufed the trade for the merchandifes of India and Arabia 
to take this channel. The ancients fpeak of the Red Sea as fix or feven days journey 
diftant, though the people at prefent fay it is only ftjur days journey: the former 
feem to be nearer the truth, though Pliny feems to make the diftance much too 
great from Coptos to Berenice, in faying it is two hundred fifty-eight miles. The 
Itinerary alfo makes it near the fame diftance, which by fuppofipg a miftake in every 
d’lftance, I have reduced to about one hundred. As Strabo makes Beronice the neareft 
port on the Red Sea, and the^ Itinerary gives an account of the road between thefe two 
places} it muft be fuppofed that Ptolemy is miftaken in his latitudes, in making Beronice 

• "Osiffdii' Sf tS Ti!? 'A^joiwtiy,’'l(r»Sc's »r»w «{&'». Strabo, xvii. p. 815. 

•I* Kohw'wvM;. Ptol.iv. c. 5. 

^ xtt) f)uf Ksarlen n&Xw KMv*h’Ai7V7r1itf> rt Strabo, ibid. 
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fo much further fouth, and Myos fo much more to the north. Strabo * alfo, who was 
in thefe parts, was iiifonned that Copios was near to Bc’'onice; in which it is the more 
unlikely he ftould be miftaken, bccaufe he fiys the port of Myos was then the more 
frequented ; Bcronicc being a bad port, as Coffir is at prdfent, which is the port that 
was uled in the middle ages, and probabl|; is Beronice; there being another bad,port 
north of it called old Coflir, which from the fituation, one may conjefture to be Myos. 
Pliny t mentions Jiilinpolis as two miles from Alexandria, probably the port on the 
lake where this trade w-as carried oji.|pnd fays that from Julibpolis to Coptos, the 
voyage of three hundred and three miles was. performed in twelve days, when the 
northerly winds blew. Ptolemy Philadelphus J fit ft made a good road from Coptos to 
Beronice, and fixed inns at proper diftanccs: wells alfo were dug, and ciflerns niade to 
preferve the little rain water that fell; fo that the ftations where they liopped had the 
general name of Plydnea, or w'atering places. The journey before was ufually per¬ 
formed by night, carrying water on their camels, and dircdling their courfo by the ftars. 
The trade continued on tiiis. way in the middle ages to Coflir, till it was interrupted by 
the depredations of the Arabs : they have notwithftanding fometimes fent corn this way, 
bat very litilc of the caftern goods have lately come by this road. In the early limes 
of C.hiiilianity, this city became famous for the great refort of Chriftians to it in time#' 
of pel fecution ; and It is laid that they retired to the grottos of the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, though 1 could not be informed that there were any near. Tliis was the firft 
rife of the name of Ckiptis, which it is faid the *ivlahometans gave in derifion to the 
Ciirillians in I'.gypt. This town having revolted againft Dioclcfian, probably on 
account of his perfecutions, he caufed it to be utterly tleflroycd. I went with letters I 
had to two Maheunetans Ircsn the Prince of Akmini. Going through the ruins of 
the old town, half a mile to the left to the village called Kalalikcman, they fhewed 
me all the rains of this great cky, the ground of which is much railed. About the 
middle of the city 1 faw lome fquare pillars, and the remains of a fine entablature, 
all <if red granite. At a village to the noiih are the remains of a linall temple 
n^ch deltroyed. To the eaft of the high ground of the old city is a large bafin, 
as of & lake or pond, about three hundred paces long, and two hundred broad; 
to the north of it there is a deeper hole, in which there w'as foul water, but I could 
not perceive that it was fait. Both thefe w'crc doubtlefs refervoirs of water for the 
life of the city, which was conveyed by the canal, and poflibly they might bring 
their vcfiels into the large bafiii. The canal runs to the fouth of thefe, and to the fouth 
and weft of the old town : over it are the remains of two bridges 5 one at t^e fouth-w'eft 
corner of the town is alinoft iatire, and has five piers; it is not built with arches, but 
large ftoncs are laid from one pier to another. The piers arc built in fuch manner as if 
floodgates had been fixed between them to keep in the water when the Nile abated. ’ 
1 he other bridge is at the fouth-eaft corner: near it 1 faw fevcral Siircophagus’s, on 
the lids of which is a mczsio-rclicvo of a man like a mummy : tnere are many of 
them likewife about a rifing ground ca the canal a mile further, where probably there 
was a church or convent; for I imagined they were Chriftian tombs, the ancient Pagan 
Kgyptians not depofiting their dead fo near their cities. The people find here a great 
number of medals, and fmall ilaiues of earthen ware, though but few intire, and alfo 
fome pieces of rock, cryftal, and fometimes precious ftones, and particularly the root 
or ref life of emerald in great abundance j it is of a pale green, and they have an 
emerald at Cairo which they call the emerald of Said, which is not very tranfparent, 

* See Strab^plbidi t Lib. tI. c. 23. f See Strabo, ibid. 
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We went 0B«tld,|iaiM')l!^ H^ide to Mw^, In iPhich. t^wp there are many 
ChtaihaBi* and it !» a li3lm(Si|>^s fee, the Stefe exteiHiSd^ to the conilinea of 
E^ptf fot above this place there* are Very few ChriHiano m *Mf jpart^ except at 
1^ oad the convent beyohil h* I was kifoi^ed that there wer^iNro or three monsd- 
t^tiea near this town. 

We came to the port oi Cous, and two veSIm tht^ttth a Ik country fall of dome- 
arees, to the miferable town built of tijSssj^t brick, was die ancient little ^pol- 
foopplis, called by Antonine a vitlagafll^ <m ap aa^ial bright, but there art no 
tenoias except oi one fmall temple. 'W^ ‘ 

^ As I *was viewing the temple, one of the fHrik*s officers, droned as a I'urk, came and 
' al&sd me with j^reau dvMity to drink coffee, but it briug kte I declined it. Thclu e n at 
ftsbm have oftaoi many Turks in their fervico, who having been on the v<uu]ui{hed 
Qdey bare been obliged to fly from Criro in time of public infurre£tions, which fr*- 
1 was told this fhrik had feveral or thefe people with luni, and I 
ffl a db ^ this perfon was one of them* This is the only antiquity to be fotn at C ous. 
^ei)t m the Ghiiftien fecretary of the giiik flirik to be introduced by him, and made 
Idm a finatt inefent. We fat down on a mat in the open court, wh^re the hoi its were 
^l|ed,wnd had vety indifferent fare ferved to l|S; a fort of iil-taflcd feed mixed with oil, 
bread, and watery and fiiiifhing with coffee, he went vdth me to the great flieik, 
isbcris fame that commonly refides at {ktrdis. He is a young man of a Mulatto com- 
jriexlon, and a large black eye: being laid down to repofe, he was in a (mail room on his 
wed on the fopha, having a blue fhirt over foma other garments, one of his ofllcem 
by him. 1 went up on the fopha, and driivetrd my letters fwun the Prince of 
and an officer of the j&nixaritss at Girge. and then my prefent, os ufual, was 
IwdMMkhim $ a bag of rite, tobacco in the leaf, Joppa foap, and a pair of fuch red 
fffioctii Ifaliy Brear. I told him 1 defired a letter to fee tbc antiquities of Caruack and 
1!'^^ ordered to be prepaid, ^ defire^ tis to go and drink coffee with, 
went to my boat, tM fendiim me a prefent of a iheep. I 

to bnng the lottery, wjp Wjp Stt the n^ morning and laid he was at 
JUim'lNwhati ic evening, but could not find the bnk; i for die men hearing fome people 
iaC.twvmteir fide, had put off into die of the river. Uhe fhtik advtfnd me by 
li^ to {be Canridc and Luxercin now, iMKF'llot in niy rotcni a« I propofed, for tint he 
was going to encamp the^ and 1 fliould Ice every thing cwth greata* fafety. There is 
one fittle church hi firia and toward* i^fsountalM there is a mean conyaat called 
Aboukter, that has only tmee priefls in the ^elfcb wc went on with a man the 

Mb'bad fen|tWgO‘W^ me, and ftop|P% Sppodtr tm^emch. where the fiicikoC 
lives, the mau went to the camp of the great ffibib, who lent us two mtn to 
,ltbe boat by 
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probably the temple or monument of Ofymanduas; and the ancient DIofpolIs feems 
to have been between thefe two temples, as the grand entrances to both arc that way. 
The hundred gates of Thebes ar^ mentioned by many authors, and arc commonly 
thouglit to have been gateS of the city j but there are no, figns of walls round it, nor 
were walled towns common in Egypt. And as there are remains of fuch fine gates 
about their temples, it might be thotight that thefe might give occafion, as Diodorus • 
obferves, for this obfervation of the poetj but as he mentions that two hundred 
chariots could be fent out of th^ with armed ipen, this may be thought not to agree 
fo well with the gates of the temples,’jinlcfs we fuppofe that they joined in fome folemn 
afts of religion before they went out to war: othersf however think they might be rather 
fo many palaces of princes or great men of the city, who could each of them on any 
exigency fend out fo many chariots to the war j and this interpretation feems to be 
countenanced by the poet, who immediately after he has mentioned the great wealth 
of their houfes, Ipcaks of their hundred gates, and of the chariots and men that could 
be fent out of them. Camack is a very poor village, in which the people have moftly 
built their cottages among the ruins to the fouth of the temjdc. There were four 
remarkable temples at Thebes; and this is, without doubt, the temple mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, as of a molt extraordinary fizc, though in no part increiliblc to any 
one, who has examined the great remains of this ftupendous builjjing, the ruins of 
which extend near half a mile in lenj^th, and he computes it to have been above a mile 
and a half in circumference; he fays alfo, that the height of the temple w'as forty-fne 
cubits, and that the walls of it were twenty-four feet thick, in both which refpefts it 
will appear, that this temple, in fonic parts of it, exceeds the account Diodorus gave, 
though it has been looked on as an extravagant relation ^ 

In order to undcrllanci the nature of tliis temple, and of Egyptian temples in general, 
I have below given Strabo’s § defcripiion of thefti. There are no Icfs than eight grand 
entrances to the temple, to three of which there were avenues of fphynxes of a great 
length, two of thorn having fixty ftatues on each fide, according to the manner of 
building with the Egyptians, who commonly had before their temples what the Gre,eks 
called the Dromos, about a hundred feet w'ide, and three or four time^as long, adorned 
in tins manner. After this, to one of the entrances arc four grand gateways, that lead 
to the temple; they are about thirty-five feet deep, one hundred and fifty in length, 


* “F.tMi 01 fa icJXa-: ‘■KK.rca ty r.xitM rr'-j ■eroXtf, xai u.iya}M wjosvXosjat tu/ Ut'iv, txaid/AiriXiii 

*rV//* * * § »3'S»». 'snKv'iro/.'i). iJiodoriis, i, p. ^3, 

f Thebx. ut Homcro dictum til, CLUtum portae, £ve, ut alii aiipit, centum aulas hnbent, tntidem olim 
priucipum domos: fulitafque fiiigulas, ubi negutium exegerat, dena armatorum miiiia ciTuudere. Pompo~ 
nhs Mehi, l.xi. c.9. 

j; xxlif.rxsuawrJ-'i/lwv to, rt tutltl Savjjoafut, tv nvsu rl waXaiwadw TjurKatSixa jn'v 

yaefc'v T^v cij.-'/Is o. nxl TiTTV-^iKotlx to td'®', *«i Ttrlosjtrv wouiv To Tav Tti»;£*v. 

Diodorus, i. p. 43. 

§ Strabo gives tiiio dt feriptiou of the Egj’ptian temples. * 

Tbeir temples sue built in ibis manner: 

At the firft entrance is a court or avctnie, paved with lione, about one hundred feet wide, and'tbrtc 

four hundred feet long, and fometimtu more} this is called the Dromos, o Afo'/ut®-. On each lide are 
fphyiixee, iu two rows, about thirty feet apart. After this, is one or more large vcftibles, to wjoin/Xn'. 
After that is tiie temple, i rrw;, wbicb conliflsof a large court or anti.temple,.o wfova®-, and the innermoit 
temple, cTrst-?, which is not very large and in which there is no fculpture, or at leatt, if there is, it is of 
fome heart, but never of the human figure. At the further ttod of the anti-temple are foit of wings, of 
the height of the teniph, the walls being as far dillaiit from one another, as the breadth of the fouiidatioo 
of the walls of the temple ; and aie iu liuilt, as to incline towards one auptlier for abdut feventy-five or 
ninety feet in height; on tluic walls very targe tigurel.ire cut, much like the Hetrufean and Greek 
works. Strabo, xvii. p.Soy. 

and 
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«nd muft, before the ground was raifed, be from fifty to fixty feet high; there is an 
entrance to them at one end, and a flight of flairs that leads up to the opening, over 
the door in the middle; for thefe buildings are open in the middle, as may be lean in 
the view of them; from this part there is another flight of ‘fteps, up the middle of the 
other fide of the building that lands at the top: thefe buildings leflen very much 
every way from the bottom to the top, like a pyijamid ; for which reafon I call them 
the pyramidal gateways. It appears from three medals that have been found, that 
they put flatues over the door-place: ip one of them I met with in Egypt, feems to 
be an eagle; in another 1 have feen two canopufes, (tath the lote flower on the heads 
of them i and in the drawing of a fourth, a flatuc with a pike in the left hand, and 
fomething in the right. The firft of thefe four gates is of red granite, finely poliihed, 
and beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics, in four compartments in the height of it 
on each fide of the ga{c without, and three in the infide, in each of which are the 
figures of two men bigger than the life, and of exquifitc workraanlhip; further on 
each fide are coloflal figures, with hieroglyphics under them, which are in height 
about fifteen feet above ground, and in this latter manner the others are adorned, 
without fuch compartments as are in the granite gateway. On each fide oftthefe gates 
there feem to have been coloffal flatues; on the outfide of the firfl, is a red granite 
ftatue on one fide, and on the other, a ftatue of a fort of granite compofed of fmall 
pebbles ; one alfo remains within, of white marbV, the head being off; it has round 
the middle a belt, with a Ihort dagger fluck into it. I’hefe flatues have each of them 
in one hand, the Crofs with a handL, which is faid to reprqfent the four elements; 
I took fome mcafures from one, and found the hand to be fixteen inches broad, and 
the head five feet fix inches long; on the back of the flone, behind their heads, is a 
torioife, cut in an oval, and fome other hieroglyphics about it; on the other fide are 
fragments of, fuch another ftatue. IjTaw likewife on the outfide of the gate, many 
pieces of a rough fort of red marble, like porphj ry, and of that yellow fpangling 
marble which is imitated at Venice. The next gate is very much ruined, but has 
only two ftories of coloffal figures to the fouth, and one to the north. The third 
gate has hieroglyphics all round, and coloffal figures of men; here likewife are re¬ 
mains' of a ftatue of white marble, the head of which has a ferpent worked on its 
cafquc; it is five feet diameter, and mcafured four feet and a half from the lower 
part of the neck to the top of the head. The fourth gateway is now a heap of ruins ; 
before it are fome pieces of a red granite ftatue, the trunk of which I found to be 
,feven feet and an half broad. U’o the caft of thefe gates is a building, and alfo a 
large pond, which probably was a rcfervdr of the Nile water for the ufc of the temple: 
thefe gateways were called by the Greeks anti-gates or veflibules, (ra TratTj u.\a). 
From them w'alls were built, that extended not only to the other gates, to ma^e the 
entire enclofurc of the temple, but alfo to enclofe the particular courts between the 
gates and the temple, the entrance within the enclofurc of the tcniple, towards 
the obelifks, are ruins of a coloflal ftatue, of red granite. And though this entrance 
from the fouth was fo grand, yet it was the way only to the fide of the temple, the 
lituation of the ground not permitting fuch an entrance to the front, where* 
every thing clfe is executed in the grandeft manner; which I fhall deferibe in its 
place. 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the weft is another fuperb entrance, with the 
lame kind of avenue of fphynxes leading to a gateway, adorned likewife with hitTo- 
;glyphics. A hundred and eighty-three paces from this, is a grand pyramidal gateway, 
•and adjoining to it is a large building, divided into fevcral parts, and feans to have 
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continued on to the temple. I .ejot adiniflion into it by the particular favour of the 
Iheik though it is the habitation of the women. 'Jo the eiift of this is another 
entrance, to what I call the anti-temple, which is to the weft of the graitJ building; 
as there is likewife on the* north fide of that court. A fifth entn-uce is the temple 
itfeif on the north fide, where there feemed to be confiderable buildings, now alinoffc 
entirely buried by the rubbifh, which Uvas probably thrown there from forne village that 
formerly was near. A fixtli entrance is alfo from the north, wliei*e every thing like¬ 
wife is buried, and Is oppofite to the firft grand entrance menii«3neJ to the fouth. 
A feventh is further to the call m the fame fide j and another oppofite to it. It is 
probable there was an entrance alfo further on, for near it is a grand gate; and be¬ 
tween that and the temple, ruins ot great buildings, which I fuppofc led to the temple, 
though by reafon of the ruinous flate of that part of it, 1 could not fix the entrance. 
It is probable there was another oppofite to it, and that the twelfth entrance was at the 
eaft end, at fome diftance from the great eaftern building. 'Ihis grand gateway 
appears not to have been finilhed, and it is from this to the great pyramidal entrance in 
the weft front I am going to dei'eribe, that I fuppofc the temple inufl be near half u 
mile in length. The grand entrance to the weft, which may be called, at pleafurc, 
either a gateway or a front to the great court before the temple, is the moft magnificent 
of the kind that probably was ever built in Egypt; audit may be a mark of its antiquity 
that it is built in the molt fimple and plain manner, without any hierdglyphics or other 
ornaments ; very much refeinbiing x^hat we call the ruftic; it is forty feet broad, the 
bottom part being a folid wall of that thicknefs. 'i’here feem to have been flairs up to 
the low'cr window's, from the north end, whereat prefeni it is much ruined, fo as that 
one may cafily go up ; and probably there w'as a paftage *to the other fule over ilie 
gateway, now a heap of ruins, from whence the flairs might be continued uj) to the 
top, as they are in other buildings of the like Kature ; for in the front there arc two 
ftories of cimit fmall windows; the upper ftory is near the top, which is fo ruined in 
moft parts,*lhat at a diftance they appear fomething like battlements. Withni this is 


lEVC iqUillC J V/J* ...aw --, -- . .. t*'—^- 

temple, there was a very grand colonnade of pillars, above forty feet high, and eight 
feet diameter, with large capitals like a vafe, only worked with fome figures in lines : 
on the lop of thefe capitals is a fquare ftone, -as for a pedeftal to place ftatue.s on : at 
the further end of thefe pillars, are two coloffal ftatues of red granite, on petlcftals 
four feet wide, and fix feet long : the licads are broke off, and the ftatues much dif- 
figured : the pilafters behind the ftatues are adorned with hieroglyphics, and fo alfo is 
an oval below the navel of the ftatue. Strabo fays, that within the gateways, was the 
temple, which confifted of tlte anti-temple, and the temple properly fo called, or the 
inner temple, which feems to be the moft facred part of it: what I have deferibed mufl: 
be the anti-temple; what follows in the defeription of the Egyptian temples, is fomt'- 
what difficult: for it is faid, that at the further end* of the anti-temple are a fort of 

' m 

• So tbe worJ -rpy-nTcu, Teems to mean, at the further end, or advanced before it, that in, Ijetween the 
aoti-temple and the inner temple ; fo thefe words, though very obfeure, fccm to be undettlood : ’Eir«r‘ 
ill; TO wfPff'St* wjoiwlt, italcwiMutrira; wfvijijtcoi* n T'his may be in the manner of the 

pyramidal gates deferibed, in wliicli the walls incline inwards, fo as to be much narrower at top than at 
bottom : poflibly the meaning may be, that each wall was built in fuch a manner ou the outiidc, with a 
plain, inclining the one towards the other. 

13 Wings, 
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'v/Ings, of the hejg?it of the temple, the walls being as far diftant from one another, as 
the foundation of the walls of the temple, and fo built, as to incline towards one another 
for feventy-five or ninety feet in heiglit*. In this manner the walls, almoft entirely 
ruined, feem to be built between this anti-temple and the inner temple, on each fide 
of that grand entrance, and has more of the beautiful magnificence in it, than any 
other building I ever faw, the door itfelf being ve.r}' high, and yet in a juft proportion ; 
and the walls on each fide of the palfage, as well as the doors, are adorned with raoft 
Ixtautiful hieroglyphics, and figures of nier, in fix compartments, above nhie feet high 
and twelve wide, every compartment'ha’.ing the figures of tltree men in it; thefe 
buildings in the temple being deferibed to have been adorned with fculptures of men, 
after the Greek and Hetrufean manner. Beyond this, is the inner temple itfelf, in 
which there are fixteen j‘o\\s of pillars one way, and eighteen the other, the two 
middle rows are eleven lect diameter, the others eight, with capitals of a fquare ftonc 
only on them ; over the two middle rows, the temple was higiicr tlian in the other 
parts, having over the fpacc between the two pillars, a Ibrt of windows with twelve 
lattices of ftone in each of them, made fomeihing like the holes in the walls of cities, 
to I'py out iu, and to annoy the enemy with their arnrs; thefe feeru to be defigned to 
coju'cy light into the temple, which is fomeihing extraordinary, there being rarely any 
windows in the Egyptian buildings. Every part of this temple is covered, infido and 
out, with hieroglyphics and other reprcferitations, in a very-extraordinary mamicr; 
and it is of this part of tiie temple that our author items to fpeak, when he fays, that 
they put no ftatues in it, nor any human figure, but fculptures of animals; and in fome 
other temples 1 have obferved, that the human body has always on it the head of foine 
bird or bead : this muit be imdcrftood of the infidc of tlic temple; for the outfide of 
this building is beautified in a very grand manner, chiefly on the north fide, where there 
are reprel'enisttions of battles with horfes and chai*iots, one of which I obferved was 
drawn by flags. At the other end of this inner temple there was an entrance, now in 
ruins, and without it, what I took to be a railed terrace, about thirty feet wide, the 
front of which has carved on it two barks with covers on them, like the Venetian 
gondolas; at one end of it is a fculptufe, refembling a ray of the fun ; in the boat, 
men are reprefented working it along with their poles, and one ftands towards the 
head of the bark, and receives the homage of the others. Here is the grand entrance 
ileferibed from the fouth, and on each fide of the entrance Into the temple itfelf, at the 
eaft end of it, are two obelifks, having only one column of hieroglyphics, and arc 
fixty-three feet four inches high, and fix feet fquare, I’urthcr to the caft^ are two 
other obeiill^ feven feet fix inches fquare, and feventy-thrcc feet high; the obelifk 
to the fouth is fallen down; they have three columns of hieroglyphics all the way 
down: all thefe obelifks, are of red granite. A little further, a wall is built on each 
fide to the north and fouth ; and on the weft fide of it are fevcral coloflFal bufts or half 
ftatues very much defaced. Continuing on along the middle to the caft, we came 
at length to the fmall granite room, with a room on each fide of it, which feems 
to have bren a place of more than ordinary fanftity, and the entrance to it is 
adorned with a very parficular fort of fquare columns; one of them I obferved, 
was .a knot of three pillars. It is poflible this granite room was the place 
allotted for the beautiful noble virgin, that was annually confccratcd to the deity in a 

* I meufured the pyramidal top of the ereat obeliik, which was fallen, and found it to be tea feet nine 
inches long, and that it was five feet nine in^e« fquare, at the bottom of the pyramid. 
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very ftrange tnanncr *. All along on each fide are feveral apartments much ruinedj, 
which might ferve both for the priclls and for the beafts they kept for facrifice. And' 
about a hundred and fixty feet to the call is another large building confiiling of feveral 
fmall apartments, on eachrfide of a fpacious colonnade, as if for the officers of the 
temple. To the north, without this enclofure, are ruins -of buildings, with the grand 
gate, before them, which feem to hjive led to the temple. Further to the eaft of the 
other building, are figns of a colonnade, almofl buried in the ground ; to the eaft of 
this is the moll eaftern grand gate, mentioned as unfiniChed, where the enclofure of this 
vaft temple ends 1. • ' 

The Iheik’s fon offered to go with me to a‘ temple four miles to the eaft of Camack, 
and he came early in the morning to the boat with horfes, and laying a carpet on the 
bank of the river, I entertained him with coffee, and we fet forward towards the 
temple; the fon aUb of the Caia, or fteward of the great governor went along with us. 
The plain to the eaft naturally runs into a coarfe grafs, much like a rufti, great part of 
it lying wafte; and where it is fown, the ground is laid in broad low hillocks, round 
which there are fmall irregular channels, the com not being fown at top of thefe hil¬ 
locks, but only near the channels, in order, I fuppofe, that it may be the more eafily 
watered j for men raife the water out of the Nile into a fmall canal, which conveys it to 
all parts. 1 omitted to enquire how they cultrated the land, which is probably only by 
harrow ing in the corn. About four miles eaft of Carnack, are the remains of a temple 
fronting to the north weft. It is about twro hundred feet north of the temple, and is 
adorned with four compartments of hicroglyplucs. The walls in the front of the temple 
between the pillars, are about feven feet high, covered alfo with hieroglyphics. Among 
thofe on the gate, a perfon is reprefented who offers fomefhing that is round, it may be 
fome fruit, to a perfon fitting in a chair ; another offering beafts. The heads, legs, and 
aurms of the figures are defaced. At the further epd, where I conjedure thpre was a door 
on each fide, 1 faw the remains of a fquare pillar of red granite, which might be the ruinb 
of a door-cafe. All this temple is very much deftroyed, except the front, which is not 
perfefl. The grand gate is intire; and 1 faw a fphynx near it about four feet long. It 
IS probable the ancient Thebes extended fM-merly to this place. The^atriarch's map 
has Maximianopolis, a biihop’s fee, in this fituation, called in Arabic, Medmutj which 
may be one of the villages of old Thebes, mentioned by Strabo, that might after 
iocreafe to a fmall town. 

Returning I viewed the ruins of what I fuppofed to be a round temple, and appeared 
to have been a hundred and feventy-five feet diameter. 1 faw alfo fome i^emains of a 
grand gate to the weft of it. Havmg viewed thefe things, we returned, smd I enter¬ 
tained my condufbors with coffee at the boat, and made the iheik’s fon a prefent that 1 
thought would be agreeable to him. This young man had ihewn me great dvility, 

• 

• Strabo, *»ii. p, 8i6. 

■f About the gates of the temjple T took particular notice of the follbwiog hieroglyphics. On one a man 
offers to the deity, in each hand a vafe like a chocolate difli, having on each arm tomething refembling a 
folded napkin, tn another, one feems to offer himfelf to two deities, which by fome emblems, 1 con- 
jcAured to be the fun and moon. A man offers fomething like apples to one on a throne j four deities 
beiag on thrones above, as on another floor. A bird Ukc a hawk, on a pillar fomewhat refembling the 
Corinthian order. A peacock on another, with the bell capital. A man ftanding before four moniuesa 
which are on two floors, as I think two on each floor. Three trees on a pedellal. It is to be 
oblened that the heads, hands, and legs of many of the figures arc defaced; but thofe cut on 
granite Kmm cotire, (bey could so( hc A) (my iikBgur(d, by reuioB pf the hurdnefs of the 
tlooc. 
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smagming that I might be a phyfician, and dcfired my advice in a certain cafe. ^ The 
next day I I'pent in reviewing the groat temple of Carnackj and taking feveral heights.. 
I had thoughts of going to Lux«;roin, and ib coming from that place to take leave of 
thtf groat man; but his Caia, who came to me very kindly,* told me it was beft to take 
leave of the flieik before I departed, fo I waited on him. He was very civil, and told 
me I might fee Luxercin without any trouble j and when I was returned, the fecretary 
font m<.’ provifions from the flieik’s kitchen. Part of Thebes, which was weft of the 
river, is now called Gournou ; but the Memnonium, which was the moft weftem part, 

I take to bo now called Modinct liabou. When.I went on that fide, I fent to the meik, 
to whom I had a letter from the great flieR: of Furftiout; he came to the boat, and 
conduced me to his houfo at the village of Gournou. The Iheik fumilhed me with 
horles, and we fet out to go to Biban-cl-Meluke, and went about a mile to the north, 
in a fort of a ftrect, on each fide of which the rocky ground about ten feet high has 
rooms cut into it, feme of them being fupported with pillars ; and, as there is not the 
leaft fign iii the plain of private buildings, 1 thought that thefe in the very earlieft times 
might ferve as houfes, and be the firft invention after tents, and contrived as a better 
Ihelter from wind, and tiie cold of the nightvS. It is a fort of gravelly ftone, and the 
doors arc cut regularly to the ftrcct. We then turned to the north-weft, entered in 
between the fiigh roeby hdls, and went in a very narrow valley. We after turned 
towards the fouth, and then to the norih-weft, gt'mg in all between 'the mountains 
about a mile or a mile and a half. We came to a part that is wider, being a round, 
opening, like an amphitheatre, and aiccndcd by a narrow fteep paflage about ten feet 
high, which feeins to have been broke down through the rock, the ancient paflage 
being probably from the Mpmnonium under the hills, and it may be from the grottos 
1 entered on the other fide. By this paflfage w'c came to Biban-cl-Meluke, or Bab>il» 
Meluke, that is, the gate or court of the Kings, being the fepulclires of the Kings of 
I'hebos. Diodorus Siculus * makes mention of them as the very wonderful fepulchres 
of the Kings of I hcbes, fuch as never could be exceeded by any thing that was after¬ 
wards executed in this kind. He fays forty-feven of them were mentioned in their 
hiftories, that feventeen only remained to the time of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, as the 
hiftorians of that time, and particularly llecatmus relates; and adds that moft of them 
were deftroyed in his time; though probably many of the forty-feven he mentions were 
built, and not cut into the hills like thefe that remain, as it is not eafy to deftroy fuch 
fort of monuments. Strabo fays that above the Memnonium were the fepulchres of the 
Kings of Thebes, in grottos cut out of the rock, being about forty in number, wonder¬ 
fully executed, and worthy to be feen. In them he fays were obeliflts with inferiptions 
on them, fetting forth the riches, power and empire of thofe Kings, as far as Scythia, 
Badna, India, and Jqnia, their great revenues and their armies, confifting of a nyilion 
of men. The inferiptions on thefe obelifks were probably hieroglyphical; and they 
muft have been fmall, it may be of the fize of the obcliik mentioned in a window in the 
caftle of Cairo. The i^le where thefe grottos are, may be about one hundred yards 


* £!mi St, (fturX, xa) ttlav^x rS» a(}(,suut J&osvjuarwi. tw* iitlofymrifuv roXf to. vmfcnrKwm 

etVjJuiiVo.la;, ' 0 » [i,a St U^hs w tut atet-yfa-fSt t'^turxt ligimur itrl» icrgis Toi't Trnstg»Knl» 

riptij 0aun}iiKn;’ u; St IlroAf^iov rw Aayw SM/tHtea, iTrlaiuuSiKX fjtitTt, S* t» iao>i3t» xctTf^Sx/lo x»d’ 
wafiCaXojuwv n'/tHs a’j iiuirtii tJj totw. Diodorus, 1 . i. p. 43. 

Ts-tf St rS MtfctoMit, Sinai avuPialois PtolofttiTai vnel 'riTlafaxatht Saviucpms xstiimivewatNW, 9fas 

tf,iai. St rabo, Xvli. p. 816. 

It is very probable that what Strabo calls vi <rm\aia, are the fame as Paufanias calls ed n^iyya, which. 
Sgnlfies not only pipes or tubes, but any paflages or grottos under ground j and aesr thefe, our author 
jays, the fsmous ooiolDtl lUtue ftood. 
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wide. There arc figns of about eighteen of them. However, it is to be remarked 
that Diodorus fays feventeeii of them only remained till the time of the Ptolemies ; 
and I found the entrances to about that nfamber, moll of which he fays were 
deftroyed in his time, and ‘now there are only nine that can be entered into. The 
hills on each hde are high fteep rocks, and the whole place is covered with 
rough ftones that feem to have rolled from them; the grottos are cut into the rock 
in a moft beautiful manner in long rooms or galleries under the mountains, 
whifch are of a clofe‘white freeftont that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the finclfc 
ilucco work. The galleries are moflly abo^jt ten feet wide and high ; four or five of 
thefe galleries, one W'khin another, fro’m thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen 
feet high, generally lead to a fpacious room, in which is fecn the tomb of the King, 
with his figure cut in relief on the lid, as 1 faw it on one. In the furthcrmoll room of 
another, the picture of the King is painted on the ftone at full length; both the fides 
and ceilings of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and hearts, and fonie of 
them painted, being as frefli as if they were but juft finiflicd, though they muft lx.* 
above two thoufand years old. One fepulchrc particularly is moft beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut into the ftone and painted. The entrance, which is a defeent, is 
cut through the rock, being open at top for thirteen feet; then for ciglit fee t more to 
the door, the ceiling is an inclined plain, as the dei'cent under it; over the door the 
beetle is cut in a circle, and a man fitting on each fide; the galleries within have hiero¬ 
glyphics cut on each fide ; firft in a fbrt of a compartment next to the ceiling in man¬ 
ner of a frieze; lower, figures are cut out reprefenting mummies ; below theld, for 
feven feet from the ground, are hieroglyphics all down the fides, divided by lines 
into difterent columns; in the middle of the ceiling there-are figures of men for about 
three feet in breadth, with itars on each fide. Amgng the hieroglyphics I obferved 
many goats heads. The tomb of a King is of one ftime of red granite, feven I'ect 
nine inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above fix feet broad, the cover 
being made to fhut into it; on it is cut the figure of the King in mezzo-relievo, and a 
hieroglyphical infeription is placed over the tomb, which probably is fome account of 
the monarch. This room is adorned with hieroglyphics in diii'oreitf columns, with 
figures of men, hawks, and bulls. In the laft room are two inferiptions, made probably 
by fome perfons who came to fee the place *. 

In the feveral fepulchres, the parts that are fhaded are niches, commonly about 
four feet above the ground; the large ones might be to depofit bodies in, and 
the fmaller for little ftatues. The grotto towards the middle part is a defeent, and 
the feveral ftorles of hieroglyphics are cut parallel with the ground; the ceiling of 
the room where the tomb was is cut archwife ; round the pcdeftal of the tomb which 
feems to have been there, the room is cut down three feet fix inches lower than in 
the other parts, in a rough manner; the tomb is taken away, but the red granite 
top remains eleven feet long, and fix feet and a half broad. In the furthermoft 
room is a figure, I think in relief, with the arms acrofs on the breaft; over it is a 
globe, and a man kneels on each fide of the apartment. In the great room there is 
a ftatue of a man with a feeptre in his hand, and on the ceiling is a large figure of a 
man painted at top, with a particular fort of feeptre alfo in his hsmd, and wings hanging 
down lower than the feet, and covering the whole body, being a very extraordinary 
figure, and the painting exceeding frefli. At the entrance on each fide are four men 
cut into the ftone above the natural fize, having heads of hawks and other animals ; 

• This » the other infcripiion; Januarlns rp VI. DIEI miravl locum filium Eliani Varina valctc 
«iBaec. ~ 
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on the infidc a tortoife, and a man with a coat’s head arc cut wirhin a circle on each of 
the piialK rs. Some of them feem never to have been finifltcd ; and two orjlhree 
have fo much rough flone in them, like the chipping of the rock, that thofe who enter, 
cannot walk upright in them. Having viewed ihefe extraordinary fepulchres of the 
Kings of I'hebcs with ilie utmolt pirafure, by the help of the wax-lights we brought, 
and being much fatigued, we thought to fit down and take fome refrelhmenis we had 
proughi, in this retired place; but unfortunately wc had forgot to bring water: the 
jheik allb was in hafte to go, being a^i l, as I iinagiped, left the people fhouhl have 
ojiportunity to gather together if we ftaid ont long*. From Goumou to this place iliere 
is a very tlifficult foot-way over the mountains, by wliich the people might Itave paid 
\is an unwelcome vlfit, though we were under the proteftion of tim iheik, who might 
likewife be well pleafed tft protrad the time, that he might prolong (nir ftuy, in order 
to have more of our money for his horfes and people, and all'o in expedation of a 
greater prolent. Returning from this place, I ol)ferved in the plain to the north, many 
cDtrances into the rocks, which probably were of the nature of the grottos I obferveJ 
on each fide of the way as I came. 

The flteik v/as lb civil and humane as to ftay and eat with me, w'hich is what they 
randy do. M’he next day 1 went into two very cxteiifive apartments cut in the rock, 
on the Ibuth fitle oi tiioie lulls we went to the day before, being in between the foot 
of the hills. To one of them is a defeent of ten fle' s to an area cut in the rock, which 
leads to a room in which are fquare pillars cut out of the rock: beyond that there Is a 
long nsaii with pillars on each iide in like manner; all the apartments are adorned 
witli hii'vctdypliics ; but the Hone is fcaled in fuch a manner, and is fo black in fome 
of the I'ii /l apartments, that there is great rcafon to think the place has been damaged 
by fi:v. Beyond theie rooms, tne apartments extend to the right, there being fcveral 
fteps down; toe part leads to a gallery cut round the rock, which has fome apart¬ 
ments' on one fide; and in this, as well as in 'he apartments of the other grotto 
are holes cut perpendicularly down to other apartments below, w'here I faw doors 
ar.tl^O’penings, and where probably there are as many apartments as above. One w'ould 
alraolt unagine tliat thclc places were habitations for the living, and poflibly might be 
cut under the palaces of the Kings of 'I’hebcs, if they were not the very palaces them- 
felvcs, to retire to when they pleafed, from their tents or other places more, expofed to 
the wind cr heat. The other grotto is cut under a fmall hill, which is near the ap¬ 
pearance of a grand entrance in under the mountains. I'he way to that entrance is by 
a'valley, which fecras lo have been divided into four parts by walls or mounds, of 
which there are ftill remains. That which is moft to the eaft is deep, and looks like 
a quari y of black flint ftone, being much deeper than the others. 1 thought it might 
have been a rcfervbir-of tbi* Nile water, and for that rcafon formerly paved with ftones, 
in order lo make it hold the water. 'J'he other three parts go towards fome remains 
of buildings. To the weft is aj-oont, over which there is a wx*ll-tumed arch, with a 
lialf round at the fpring of it; the door at the north end has likewife a half round on 
each fide of it, and is of granite. It appears to have been ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and the hieroglyphics have been covered over with plaifter, which are in fmall columns, 
exquifitcly well cut; Cihrill with a glory is painted on the plaifter. As this was a 
church, it is probable the arch over this building is a Chriftian work. In a fmall 
room to the fouth are many bones, which feemed to have been burnt j and if there 
had not been linen with them, I fhould not have thought they had been embalmed, 
but burnt by accident. The rock at the mountain has been made perpendicular by 
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4 rt; the people fald there was an entrance there under the hill, aflid it is probable it 
was a paflage to which there was a defeent, an^ that all has been filled up. I took a 
particular view of the large temple, a little way to the fouth-eaft, for fuch it feems to 
have been. At all the fquare pillars are ftatucs, with the heads broke off, which 
feem to have had on them the long cap, that is often feen in the hieroglyphics; for 
there is enough remains of thofe caps on the pillars to Ihew what they were. Thefe 
ftatucs have the Hums in one hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as 
commonly feen with the ftatue of Ofiris. There are ruins of a pyramidal gate to 
the fouth of this building, and of a very large coloffal ftatue ; it is broke off about 
the middle of the trunk, the head is fix feet broad; from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the neck, it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the bottom of 
the neck to the navel j it is twenty-one feet broad at the fhoulders; the ear is three 
feet long, and one foot four inches broad, and the foot is four .feet eight inches broad. 
In the fecond court arc remains of two ftatues of black granite; that to the weft, 
which is fitting, meafured from the hand to the elbow five feet, thence to the fhoulder 
four feet j the head is three feet and a half long, and the car is one foot in length. 
The ftatue to tlie caft is three feet five inches long in the foot; at a diftance from it is 
the head with the cap; it is three feet fix inches long, and behind it is the ornament 
of the dome leaf. Norden and feme perfons have thought that the laft of thefe is 
the ftatue of Memnon. Many other pillars of this building are (feftroyed, but from 
the ruins it appears to have been a very magnificent building in this way. 

From the temple I ^ent to the ftatues which I fhall call the coloffal ftatues of Mem¬ 
non } they are towards Medinet-Flabou. The fheik hurried me from this place, faying he 
was near his enemy: fo I fet out early the next morn^g,‘^ind fpent above half a day at 
thefe ftatues: they are of a very particular fort of porous hard granite, fuch as I never 
faw before; it moll referables the eagle ftone. That to the north is thirty 
feet long, and feventeen broad, the pedeftal of the other is thirty-three feet long, 
and nineteen feet wide, and they are about thirty feet apart: that to the fouth ia 
of one ftone. The ftatue to the north has been broken off at the middle, above the 
arms, that lie on the hams; apd it has been built up with five tier itoncs; one to 
the top of the clinch of the elbow, another almoft half way up the arm, one to the arm- 
pits, the fourth to the neck, and the fifth the head and neck, of one ftone. The other 
tiers have two (tones in front, except that the middle tier has three, and there arc two 
ftones in the thicknefs of the ftatue. The feet are broken a quarter ofl' from the 
toes; but as I did not take a particular draught of the parts of the ftatue that arc 
mmmed, I thought it better to give it entire from the drawing and obfervations I did 
make. 1 found the height from the bottom of the foot to the top of the knee, to be 
about nineteen feet *, from the bottom of the foot to the ankle, two feet fix inches ; 
to the'top of the inftep, four feet j the foot is five feet broad, and the leg is four feet 
deep } the ornament behind the head feemed to be die dome leaf, as 1 have it on a 
ftatue of llarpocrates. At the fide of the legs are two reliefs, and one between the 
legs, of the natural height, but much defaced. Between the former and the great 
ftatue arc hieroglyphics. The pedeftal of the imperfect ftatue is cracked acrofs, at the 
diftance of about ten feet from the back part; there are alfo fome flaws and cracks in 
the other ftatue, but it is of one ftone, which I dare pofitively affirm, and in which I could 
not be miftaken, having been twice at the ftatues. I fpent half a day there, and took 
down in my notes an account of every ftone, of which the upper part of the other is 
built. ..On the pedeftal of the imperfeG ftatue is a Greek epigram, and on the infteps 
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and legs, for about eight feet high, are feveral inferiptions in Greek and Latin, fome 
being epigrams in honour of Memnon, others, the grcai^r part, ieftimomes of ihofe 
who heard his found, and foine alfo in ifnknown chafafters ; all the inferiptions are ill 
cut, and in bad language, both on account of the hardnefs of the (tone, and the igno¬ 
rance of the people, who probably made money by cutting thefe inferiptions for thofe 
that came to hear the found. I copied them with all the exaftnefs I poflibly could, 
though many of them were very didicult to be underftood, for 1 was not entirely un- 
difturbed whilrt: 1 was doing it; but^aft.T I had been at this w*ork fome time, the 
Arabs came about me, and faid, they wo jld not permit me to copy every thing in that 
manner, and fome of them attempted to pull me away; but I continued on copying 
them out, till I had liniflicii them all. The common people have the weaknefs to 
imagine that inferiptions difeover treafures. 

Going on from ihefc jo the north-north-weft,at a hundred paces diftance in a line from 
the broken ftatue, are fhc very imperfeft ruins of another ftatue lying on the ground, 
and one hundred paces farther, fuch another, two hundred paces from that, is another 
ftatue, of which there are greater remains, being broken and fallen down; the back part 
with hieroglyphics on it lies uppermott, and is thirty feet fix inches long; it is of a mix¬ 
ture of white and brown marble. Further on a little to the right, among the trees, is a 
ftatue almoft entire, being a yellow granite, in very fmall grains, with fome little flints 
in it; the ftatue is twelve feel long, from the head to the fork, and th6 Ihouldcrs were 
four feet broad above the ground, a fmall part being funk into the earth. Going on. 
to the hills, 1 obfei ved an area cut out of the rock, and many ftoncs lying about it, 
with hieroglyphics on them; this feems to Iiave been a part of the grand temple to 
which thele llatute-s lead, as fort of avenue ; and 1 fuppolc there were other ftatues, in 
a line from the gr(;at ones. About half a mile from this area, arc the remains of Me- 
dinet-lTaboii. to which probably the buildings of this temple extended; and all this 
together, I lake to be the uncient Memnoniuin ; the ruins of the other tc?mple on this 
fide, being a mile to the call, and feem to have no relation to thefe. The name alfo 
of Medinet-Habou is a confirmation that this was the Memnonium, for in the itinerary 
it fs called Papa, a word almoft univerfilly ufed ftir father, fo that Medinet-Habou 
foems to fignify the city of the father, and, as 1 obferved clfewhcrc, Abydus may have 
the fame derivation, where there was a famous temple or palace of Memnon. 

1 have already remarked, that in the temple t;.> the call there are remains of two 
ftatues of black granite, one has been thought by fome to be the famous ftatue of 
Memnon, which at the firft orfecond hour, they pretend, uttered a found, 'ccafioned, 
as fome would have if, by the rays of the fun linking on it; others are of opinion, 
that it was the ftatue 1 have already deferibed, with the inferiptions on it; in order to 
judge of which, it tnay be proper to confidcr what the ancient authors fay on this uib- 
jeft, and the arguments on each fide, • 

Strabo* fpeaking of Thebes, fays,that there were in his time feveral villages on the fitc 
of it, part of them on that fideVhich was in Arabia, where the city then w’as,part on the 
other fide, w'here the Memnonium was. Here were two coloflal ftatues of one ftone, 
near one another, one being entire ; the upper part of the other was fallen down from 
the feat, as it was faid, occafioned by an earthquake. It was thought, that once a day 
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a found was heard as of a great blow, from that part which remained on the feat and 
bafe. Wh^he was there, with ^lius Gallus and others, he heard the found, and 
whether it came from the bafe, or the ftatue, br the people about it, he could not fay, 
the caufe not appearing, he would rather believe any thing, than that a found ihould 
be occafioned by any particular manner in which the (tone is compofed. 

Paufanias * foys, that Cambyfes broke it, and that then the upper part, from the 
middle, was feen lying negletled on the ground ; the other part, every day at fun* 
riling, uttered a found like the breaking of a ftripg of a harp when it was wound up t» 
Philoftratus gives this account: lie 11 * vs, the place where the temple was built, was 
much like an ancient forum, of which fort of forum there are remains in the moll 
ancient cides, with fragments of their columns, and the foundations of their walls: 
moreover, they fay, that llatues of Mercury are feen there, partly delhoyed by time, 
and partly by force; but the ftatue of Memnon, reprefenting a youth, is turned to¬ 
wards the fun ; it is of black ftone, both the feet of it are fet even together, according 
to the manner of making ftatues J to the lime of Daedalus; the hands reft on the 
thighs, al if in a pofture to get up ; the manner and look of the eyes and mouth ap¬ 
pear like a perfon fpeaking ; but this they lefs wondered at, as they were not yet 
acquainted with the virtue of this ftatue j but when the rays of the fun came on the 
ftatue, which was about fun-rlfing, they related what was very wonderl'ul, they fay the 
ftatue fpoke as foon as ever the rays of the fun came to its mouth { and Pliny, Ijieak- 
ing of Bafaltes, (which, he fays, was df the colour and hardnefs of iron) reckons among 
ftatues of this ftone, thqt w'hich was thought to be the ftatue of Memnon at I'hcbcs, in 
the temple of Scrapis, which, they fay, made a noife every day about fun-riling, when 
the rays of the fun came on it §. Tzetzes calls it the column that uttered a found 
when it was day, and fays it was of a mixed red or fpotied ftone. For fomo account 
of the hiftory of Memnon, and of the arguments-that are ufed on both fick?s, in relation 
to this ftatue, fee below ||. We went iu between the hills to the north-calt, and came 

to 
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fioJuf* uxaffH xtix^ec; v Xv^; fceyH<rni I’auraili'afi, i. C. 42. 

■j" Ti St xugiaii it u peurt f»Xt orfoirioixs*** olx* T»* it otoXistj Tiroji oixn&i'anu;. Xa’trov?** 

riffdit r(vJ>tij x »2 ruxut Setxou,* x** ?X*»;. Eg/tSt ti xyd\/txh i« fiit Ciro 

St vvo xyaXfiLX TiTfOi^Oisi TiXfo,- dtCfitot, itn-ru ytt!i»<nu»‘ Xlfli.- Si «v«* ^sXay^. Su^Sif>ix;»a* St T«i croSt 

xetrx <tri» dyst^^xroTT'HtXt tu'v stt* AouSaXu, x** to*? dtef^Sm ofSaK tut Saxa." xaCwrSas* yay si ifloT t3 

iirotviiw-^a*. to Si t3to, x£si to* tvt o^aXuS;* * 00 *, xai c/rti'trx tk rvftdi^ »; f-Si^^os/yiiu xShoV Xai to* f*t* «XXo» 
XfStot xtIo* vXVjJLMrat airw WfOirSx^lcrn; Si to dyaX/jtx th,‘ axltV^*, Tfli Se yiytis-5xt urtfH 

i!xfc rnraXu;, fo,' xaTOf.yir* to 9 aD/i*»’ ^fii^ JacrSat jj.it yxf Tiit axiiVS' eXSaaij; utTlM Itrl f0|»». Pliilo- 

itratua I'e vha Apollouii Tyaiiei, 1 . vi. c. 3. 

:j: Ko licre feetns to nifan, atul, not as fome have interpreted it, after the time of Dxdalus, who may 
be piefumed to have broiifrht in the maniiei of fetting one foot before another in Ibttiury. 

< Invenic cadem .£gyptus in A'^tbiopia, quetn vocant bafaltetn, fetrei colon's atque dnritix. 

^on iibfimilif, illi narratur in Thebis dclubro Scrapis, ut putant, Mcmnrin'is llatua dicatus ; quern qiio- 
tidia'io fob's ortu cont.Tfliini radiis crepare dicunt. Pirn, Nat- Hjfi. 1 . xxxiv. c. 7. 

II Memnon was. by the account of all aiitliors, the fon of Tithonus and Aurora, which is mentioned in 
the eighteenth inferiptiun on the right leg of the ftatue of Memnon, as may be. feen in the plate (original 
edit.;, in ihef; words, riaV? ’H«; ti x*» TaS^voio. Tithonus was fontif Laomedon King of Troy, and 
brother of J’l iamus; fo that he was probably born about the year afiSo of the W'orld. A» he went into 
Alia, towards the eaft, and carried his arms as far as hthiupia, ihi.s, sccoriling to Diodorus, gave 
rife to the fable of Ins marriage with Aurora, and that he had Memnon by her; and it is probable he might 
really marry fome eallcni priucefs, by whom he might have Memnon born, when he was in Ethiopia. 
Ancient authors indeed differ about the place of Memnon's birth; Paufanias fays that he did not come 
from Ethiopia, but from Sofa in Perfia. Suidas relates lliat he commanded the Ethiopians, but was born 

near 
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to the temple, tphich had been a convent. There are no hieroglyphics on the outfidc, 
the cornices over the doors arc fluted, and adorned witi: the winged gj|(^bc j the capi- 


m-ar Snfa, on tlic river Choafpes ; and yet Paufanias fays that the Thebans pretended he was an Egy'ptian ; 
b'it that others affirmed ho was horn hi Eiliiopia, and extended his coiscpiolls as far as Sufa. Wherever he 
wis horn, he was certainly at Siifa ; and D'onyfius in his Periegefri, call* it the city of Meinnon 
(ryhfjvuKman) i hut it is moll: probable th-f J was born in £tliiopb, brcaiifo Philollratus fpeaks of 
i'iin, as having a black complexion ; and Virgil has the cxprtflioii of “nigri Memnonis arma.” Philof- 
fays that he reigned in lithinpia for five generations ; but how many years that was, may be difficult 
io lietermlnc: It is probable bkcwil'e, that he reigned in Egypt, as fuch great honours were paid to him, 
parliciilarlv’ at 'I'iiebcs ; and l.i« palace is. mentioned at Ahydus. He went to the fiege of'I’roy, to afliil 
Piir,nii:s, li!.! liiiele. where be ./as killed by Achilles, as mentioned hy fcveral authors, and is confirmed by 
thei. word’, of the epigram, tut on the bafe of the flattie of Memnon ; though it may be difficult to make 
out the entire leiife of liiem, as it may be feen in the plate (original edit .) : 

Tflv 51 .cw/l sri-v 

Whleli woids mufl. refer to bis beii.g killed by Achilles, and plainly fittvv the fal/Iiand of what w 
affirmed by an author quoted by I'biioflratus, that Memuon was i.ot at 1 ‘roy, but reigned in Ethiopia. 
And y< t Fiiiit l.atns in another place mentisms, that he was killed in the Trojan war by Achilles. DiAya 
Creteniii. fays, llm; hlimera, .he (ilUr of Memnon, catritd his afhes to his country Falliochcn, in Phoenicia. 
Simonides, quoted hy Strabo, affirm::, that he was buried about I’altus iii Syria, on tlic river Bada, Paltua 
being bctivocii Tripoli and l.aodfcea. jofephus likewife fpe^ij-,;! of the monument of Memnon, at the Lake 
Cii.df'via, near the river Belus ; and It in cci'ain, that the river Bclus docs rife out of a fmall lake: poffibly, 
the reri’.5in.'. of Memiion might be brought fomewlicrc to thefe parts; and a»J,o the different places that are 
ineationed, that niigfit be occaiioHcd by honorary inoiiumeiits creeled to him. 

fu me aie of opinion that tl i'i is not the flaiuc of Memnon ; but that it was a fmall ftatue in the 
temple, a mile to the north, atiU lock on it <is a proof that that ftatue is of black marble ; that it is in a 
biii’ding they iliiuk .nnfwere lo ilie account of Philollratiir.; that this temple was like the ancient foruiUv 
and they fupp.. x- the ftatiics mcntioni.d in it, to be the Mercurial ftatucs he fpeaks of; that they would have 
a greater rcipedl for the lialne of J^lcinnon, tlian to cut inferiptions on it ; and moreover, that Juvenal in his 
time mentlens it as a ftatue, half of which was brolc oiF, and that It is not proliable that it (hould have been 
built up after his lime; and that the tefliin.ony of Tzetzcs, not a very ancient writer, is of no great 
weight, who fays it is of a mixed red colour; and it weakens bis authority, as he calls it a pillar, 
inifead of a ftatue. 

Thole who are of opinion that the ftatue with the inferiptions on it, and an epigram in the front of the 
pedeflal, was the ftatue of Memnon, fay, that they cannot be informed of auy ftatue of bafaltcs in this 
place, as Pliny affirms it to be, who was often mifinfornied as to the fails he relates ; that the outiide of 
thefe flatucs is blackiffi, as may^ be feen by pieces that have been brought away ; that where it is brake, it 
is of a fpotted mixed red colour, as Txetzes mentions, which may reconcile the different accounts of 
authors, foine mentioning it as a black marble ftatue, and one of a red ttone : that the temple where the 
others iluod, feems to have been covered, being divided inio levcral apartments, and probably this very 
part was covered, there being a row of pillars behind tbele (Latues, and the Iqiiarc pillars have been repre- 
fenled in a drawing, as covered ; fo that thefe two ftatiies feem to have been under cover; that though the 
walls do not reuiam on each lido, yet probably there were wallas the building is divided into difrcrciit 
apartments, fo that if the ftatue llood towards the entraucc of the temple, it faced to tjre fuuth, and not to 
the riftng fun ; that the other great ftatucs ftand facing to the loath-foulh-catt, as was found by a compafs; 
that if the two great coloflal ltatues«made a part of the avenue to the temple, and were within tlie diftridt 
of it; they think that it may accomit for its being faid that they were in the temple, as fomc very ancienC 
temples confillcd only of an i pen enclofurc, thefe tlatues ftcming to anlwcr the fphinxes mcniioned by 
Strabo,'in the clromos of .the temple; all thefe parts being called the temple, as may be feen in 

Strabo’s Deferipliun of th ■ Egyptian temples. They add, moreover, that the temple thefe (latues belonged 
to,' might be built like the ancient forum, and that there is no determinate figure or circumftance men¬ 
tioned in the forum, to prove tiiat this temple was in that form ; all that is mentioned of them is, that there 
were feen fragments of pillars, and fome traces of the walls of them. As to the mercurial ftatucs that were 
in the temple, if ive fiqipofe that they were the llatues of Mercury, it is obferved that it is not well known 
what the cniblems of the ilatues ot the Egyptian Mercury were. Anubis feenis to be their Mcicuiy ; and 
poilibly tliofc figures that are rcprcfciited with fnmething in each of their hands that hangs down, and one 
foot before another, as in a pollute lo glide fwiltly along, aud execute tlie commands of the deity, may 
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tals of the pillars are much of the fame fort as tbofc of AlTouan. After I had viewed 
all thefe thingj|, 1 returned to the river. 

The peopl^ad come rudely to the boat when I was abfent, and had faid that they 
would fee w'hcther this ftranger would dare come out another day, having taken great 
umbrage at my copying the inferiptions ; and they had dropt fomc expreflions as if 


be the emblems of the mefTcnger of Jove; but ihtfe ilatuesba'c in their iiaiids ihelituus and whip, the com* 
mon emblems of Ofiris, and it may be I’ut if by Alcrciiiial llatues arc meant ifatues of a certain 

form, fuch as weie Commonly placed to dircdi'tbe roads and to ilu tv the bounds, wliich originally might be 
llatues of Mercury in a certain lhape, fuch as we callTerms, and feem to have their rife from the ftatiies repre- 
fenled as bound round like mummies; thtfe arc very common in I'.gypt, and probably icw temples were with¬ 
out them; and fuch ftatues there might be in the temple, to whicli thefe two gnat flames led. As to the 
cutting inferiptions on the flame, it is faid, that it is probable they ihouglit they could nut do a greatet 
honour to the ilatue, than to cut on it the teflimonics of fo many perfons tha^ heard the fonnd, fo many 
epigrams in honour of the llatuc, and one particularly in the front of the pcdeflal, ail which would make 
any one conclude, that this Ilatue was fomcihing more than ordinary. Not is it probable that they fltould 
cut thefe teflimouies on a ftalue near a mile from that which uttered the found; it is more rational 
to think tliey would have cut them on the walls or pillars near that Ilatue if notou the Ilatue iifelf: and 
whoever this great ftatuc reptefenled, it is probable it was a pcrlon or deity as much to be regarded as 
Memnon, to whom fuch avail figure of one (lone was creeled, the largeft. it may be, iu Egypt. to wliom it 
would be a much greater dilhonuur to cut thefe inferiptions on his Ilatue that were in honour of another, 
who was a King of Egypt, though we fuppofe he was deified. 

As to what Juvenal mentions, « 

Dimidio magicx refonant ubi Mcmiione chords. Satyr, xv. 

no more can be implied than that the found came from the half of tlie fiatue that remained. Though the 
teftimony of a poet is of no great weight, yet it mnft be obferved, tlia»> it was the half that remained 
of the ilatue that uttered the found ; that whenever it was repaired, the iloiies laid on it were not to be con> 
fidered as a part of the miraculous ilatue, as they pretended it to be, but only what was left of the 
ancient ftatue that made a noife about fun rife; not but that the ftatue might be as w^ll repaired after 
Juvenal's time as before it, and if it was repaired before his time, Juvenal might be ignorant of it when he 
writ that Satyr : and in cafe it was then repaired, and that he knew It, yet it might fiill be faid, that the 
half of the ftatnc uttered the found. It may alfu have fome weight, that there ij a tradition among the 
people, that this is the fiatue that made the noife. Tl»ey have alio the circumftaneg of the time, and if 
they are aiked if it founds now, they anfwcr it docs; but are fo abfurd as to fay, they know nobody 
that ever h«ird It. 

Thefe ftatues being alfo towards Medinet-Ilabou, duubtlcfs the ancient Papa, as has been obferved, may 
be of fome weight. 

Sicard alfo mentions thefe two ftatue.v, as tliofe of which Strabo has faid fo much; and yet, as 
if he had not well confidered that author, fpeaks of a third fiatue as the ftatue of Memnon, that made 
a noife at fun rifing. 

<* Trois ftatues coloflales, Ics deux premieres, dont a tant parlc Strabon, font remplie d'une vingtainc 
d'inferiptions, foil Grecqnes fuit Latines; la troifi^me efi la fiatue du Roy Memnon, que, felon la 
tradition des anciens Egyptiens, rendoit un fon au lever du foleil.” Vol. vii. ch. 7. 

They mention alfo one argument more, which they think has not a little weight, and this is founded 
on the obfervation.of Paufanias; that the Thebans denied this was the ftatue of Memnon, though the 
opinion of every body clfe, (as appears by thefe inferiptions, and fevcral hifiorians,) feems to have been, 
that it was his ftatue; but the Thebans faid it was the ilatue of S'hamenophes, an inhabitant of that 
country: and what is remarkable, Vanfleb gives an account whicii he had from Father Portais; that at 
Habeu are two (btues to be feen a great way off, one being of a man, the latter of a woman, the former 
is called Sciama, the other Fama ; fo that the remains of the ancient name feem to be plainly retained. 

Paufanias’s words are thefe, ’AjiAoi y»{ «i> Mc/xvosx U it o ’w tm Paufanias, 

1. St c. 4"^* 

And Vanfleb exprefffs himfelf In the following manner: “A une b'eue degaflya une ancienne ville 
appellee Habu, ou I’on voit aufli plufieurs belles curiofiices, & entre autres des momies. On y decouvre 
de fort loin deux^ ftatues, I'unc d’un humme, & I’autre d'une femme; Ics gens du pais appellent cellc* 
I'a Sciama &ceUc*ci Fama; dies paroifient tuc pour Ic moios auili grandes que I’ Abulhon ou Ic fphinx, qui 
eft vis-a-vis du Cayre.” Vanfleb, p.4to. 
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they would aiTault the boat by niglit, if I (laid, which, without doubt, they faid that 
they might make me go away, for they feemed dcfirous that I fhould letve the place ; 
as ftrongly pofleffed with a notion of a power that*.^^,uropeans have of finding treafures, 
and conveying them away by magic art; they might alfo* be envious of the iheik, 
imagining that I made him great profcnts. . I talked, notwithftanding, of going abroad 
the next day, being dcfirous, if poflible, to fee ilu temple of Medinct>Habou, which 
the fheik*s fon feemed to jjromife me ; but I found thefe two governors of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages were not friends, and /hen the Ih;^]^ came to the boat, we informed 
him of what had paffed ; he faid I had feen every thing very well, and wrote a letter to 
the fheik of Furfhout; and then he advifed me to depart, and to go on as fall as we 
could all night. This place I faw in my return. 

When I had feen Ciir iack, I went up the river, a finall league to I.uxcrcin, or 
I.aclor on the ftwentcenth of January, being very early in the morning. I carried a 
letter and a prefent to the fheik ; and the flieik’s fon of Carnack came to me here, 
and very ci\il!y provided a dinner, and {laid with me all day. I viewed the remains 
of the large and magnificent temple there, which without doubt was a part of the 
ancient 'J’hebes on the eafl: fide of the river. I’hat grand building anfwcrs very well 
to the particular deferiplion Diodorus gives of the fepulchrc of Ofymanduas, which, 
he fays, was a mile and a quarter in circumference. 

Firit Ik- fays there w'as a gateway * two hundrt. ' feet long, cxaftly anfwering to the 
mcafure of the pyramidal gate; it was fixty-t\v*o feet and a half high. From the 
upper part of two Ihitues above this ground, without this gateway, it appears that 
the ground is very much rifen ; the gateway is now about fifty-tour feet above the 
ground, and I fhould iraagute that the gate was higher than Diodorus mentions, as the 
ground feems to have rifen more than eight feet and a half; but thefe ftatucs being 
thirteen feet and a half above groundj if we fuppofe they were fitting, they mufl: be 
near twenty feet at leaf!: under ground ; unlcfs th. y w'cre half ftatues, inch as are men¬ 
tioned in the temple of Carnack. 't hey are of grey granite marble that has large fpots 
of white in it; the fliouldcrs are about three feet and a half, above ground ; the neck 
and* hejd, to the cap, mcafure five feet, and the cap as much more. Thefe are pro¬ 
bably the ftatues mentioned by Diodorus, but he feems to fpeak of them as in another 
part of the temple, and deferibes them as twenty-feven cubits high, each of them made 
of one ftone. The ftatuc to the weft differs little from the other, 'except that on the 
forehead there is an ornament of a ferpent; the pilafter behind them, cut out of the 
fame piece, in one is fquare like an obclifk, and comes half way up tht cap behind; 
the pilafter of the other not being fo thick; the ornament on the head feems to oe the 
half of two dome leaves; the head itfelf may be fuppofed to have been defigned 
to be as high as the part of the cap that fets out, being three feet deep, and- the 
remainder of the cap three feet more, fo that the head being near feven* feet long, the 
whole ftatue, if ftanding, w'oidd be about fifty feet high, and fitting, about thirty-four 
feet high, computing feven heads to the whole body j fo that if they were fitting, the 
ground muft have riien above feventeen feet. To the north of thefe, are two obeliflcs, 
that probably are the fineft in the world j they are now above the ground lixty feet 
high, and might be feventy or eighty according as the ground has rifen. They are 
feven feet and a half fquare, and at bottom might be eight feet: the hieroglyphics are 
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cut in with a flat bottom, an inch and a half deep} and the granite has perfeftly 
retained its polifh, which is the firjpft 1 evcij faw. The hieroglyphics are in three 
columns down every fide; at top, on each fide, a perfon fits on a throne, and one 
offers foraething on his kiiccs: Thefe figures are likewife below. Lower are three 
hawks, then three bulls, and at about the diftance of every four is an owl. I alfo 
obferved among the hieroglyphics, ferpents,- infedts, dogs, hares, monkics, birds, and 
heads of camels; tfi/ey are exceedingly well preferved, except that about half of the 
pyramid of the weftem obelifk isH broke ofi', and the fouth-weft corner of the eaftern one 
is a little battered for about fix feet high. 

In the front of the pyramidal gate there are windows over the falfe doors which are 
about ten feet from the top of the building; in the front of it, among other figures, 
is one reprelenicd fitting on a throne, holding out one hand, which has a fiaff or 
feeptre in it; tlie figures are in pofturcs of adoration. On the other fide, one who 
has on the fame fort of cap as the other, is reprefented on a car as gallopping and 
fliooiing, with a bow, and many chariots niter him. This may relate to the wars of 
this King againft the Bactrians *, which our author dcLriU s as cut on the walls in 
another part of the building; as the other may be thi^ homage the captives paid to 
him, mentioned alfo as carved on the walisf. Next he gives an account of a court J four 
hundred feet fquare. This may be the colonnade, though tlic meafiires do notanfwer. 
PofTibly it might have been near four hundred feet wide, extended a hundred feet further 
to the water, and as much on the other fide. luflead of pillars, he fays it was adorned with 
beafts cut out of one lloiie four and twenty feet high, executed after t!ie ancient manner, 
and it was covered with flones twelve feet long, the ceiling bcinp; adorned with I’cuiptures 
of ftars, and painted with a'airc. In that manner a pohico might be built on each 
fide, with the colonnade as reprefented in the middle. This court is ahnoft all in¬ 
habited, and filled up with little cottages, fo that I could not go into it but from the 
pillars I faw, I concluded the colonnade was continued as it is repreftmted. I faw the 
top of the cap of a flatuc of red granite, jufl above the ground, wliich might be the 
remains of one of the finaller ftatucs, and there feem to fiave been coloffal ftatues at 
the pedcflals. Beyond tins colonnade he fays there was another ent^hnee and gateway 
much the fame as the other, except that the fculpturc was ftill finer. This feeras to 
have been the pyramidal gate as I took it to be, which is much deftroyed. At the en¬ 
trance he mentions three llatucs, each of one ftone, the work of Memnon Sicnites, 
who doubtkfs was a vciy famous fculptor; one of them was fitting, and the largeft in 
Egypt, the foot of it being ten feet and a half long. He makes mention of many 
other particulars of the llatucs, and efpeclally the very remarkable infeription that was 
on this vaft cololTus §. “I am the King of King?!, Ofymanduas: if any would know 
hoW great 1 atp, and where I lie, let him exceed the works that I have done.” This 
flatue, without doubt, has been broken to pieces and carried away, as there are not 
the leafl figns of it. Beyond this gateway was anotiier court jj much finer than the 
laft, containing the -hiftory of the King, cut all round the walls, and there was a very 
large and beautiful altar in the middle of it, in the open air. I his feems to comprehend 
the courts, unlefs the one might be looked on only as the entrance to the other, which 


* ’Kv <f uTa ‘sanux:, SttXisj’X', tI» vii^t/jtor tcv yevjy.svsn airZ rui t> Tofi Seutlgiu! airoseitiuf. Dio¬ 

dorus, ibid. 

•(• ’£> S' awTtiv Toijjw 7 fi- i-o T.*; txyoj-itt-;', Diodorus, ibid. 

J This be calls to ■, a culunuaiJr. 

j Baj-iXftt-y ' 0 /vu,xi'iu»{ uul’ uH 71.; uS^'txt (O’'. 'Ijsi wX/ic®' Mu ‘aiitJifuUf wxaWti ^yut, 

Diodorus, i. p. 44. II 'O Diodorus, i. p. 45. 
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IS not improbable. The fuppofed gateway is only from conjefture, there being nothing 
but a rude heap of ftones; and the area feems to.be a very proper place for the mag¬ 
nificent altar that ivS defcribed. And poffibly thofe ruins I fuppofe in the plan to be 
remains of a pyramidal gateway, might be the buildings of*this altar, which might be 
of fuch a defign as that of the temple of Jerufalem, built of large floncs. ' The pillars 
in this court are forty feet high. The work of the capitals is not in relief, but only 
cut out in lines. He next mentions a place like thofe rooms, that were built on pur- 
pt>fe for mufic, which may be the ap5r; aent, though, his mcafurcs do not agree. He 
after fpcaks of feveral apartments to walk in, afid gives a particular account of the 
beautiful fculj)rurc titey were adorned with, which might be fome porticos and rooms 
on each fide, that are now deltroycd. 

He then giyes an account of the facred library, with that remarkable infeription on 
it: “ The repofitory of»the remedies for the foul I’his might confift of the two 
rooms. In thofe rooms are feveral figures; one is a deity carried in a fort of boat by 
eighteen men, prec<'ded and followed by a perfon with a particular enfign in his hand ; 
the upper one has no perfon appearing on it, but a fort of cover in the middle of it 
and is carried only by twelve men, there being no one before it. I obferved one 
figure on the walls had a tortoife on the head for a cap, in another part a man leading 
four bulls with a Ifcriug, which were cut as on four floors marked with'a line one over 
another, and in feveral parts inftruments of facriQce. I remarked alfo in a compart- 
mciir, a figure fitting, and one kneeling before it, on whofe cafque the fitting figure 
puts his left hand, having the crofs, with a handle to it, in hits right. Another with 
a hawk’s head, holds his left hand over the head of the perfon that kneels, having the 
fame i'ort of crofs in his rigift hand. Behind him is a fliort figure, which feemed to 
have wings on the fide of his head. Below them are three perfons kneeling, with 
hawks heads. • It is difficult to fay whether or no this might be the King offering gold 
and filver to the deity, that he received yearly out of the mines of Egypt, which 
Diodorus fays was cut on fome part of the walls of the temple f. I obferved a door 
hery with a ftrait top within ; but without it was cut in an arch, fomething like the 
Ihfll of. a niche, which might firft give the thought for the arch in Egypt. With the 
library he mentions about twenty apartments, in which were the reprefentations of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the King, with feveral rooms about them, in which were cut in the 
moll curious manner, all the facred animals of Egypt. Thefe feem tcv.be thofe feveral 
apartments on each fide, and many more that have been deftroyed, which probably 
made the building all the way of the fame breadtii. At laft he comes to the fepulchre 
idclf. He fpcaks of afeending to it, and over the grand apartment there is another 
low room, where the body of Ofymanduas might be depofited; in which, it feems 
there was a plate of gold that probably often w^eiit round the room, fo.as to be three 
hundred fixty-five cubits in length and a cubit thick, or ratlier broad ; on each of 
which cubits was cut the riling4uiJ felting of all the ftars for every day in the year, 
and the edieds the Egyptian alirologers attributed to them, accorditig to their dilferent 
dilpofitions. This great treal'ure they lay Carabyfes and the Perli'ans carried awav. 
The entablature round .this room is very rich. Our author alfo obh-rves that near the 
I'bnry were figures of all the gods of Egypt, with the King making a proper prefent 
to every one of them; and ihcfe I lake to be the figures reprefented in the front of 
the building of the fuppofed fepulchre, where it is probable the middle figure fitting is Ofi- 


Diodorus, ibid. 
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ris, w th five gods on each fide*. The ftone below, which is reprefented with a darfc 
{hade, is a very particular red ftone, which I faw went through to the upper room, and 
pofliblyon it might be cut a relief of the King offering his gifts to the feveral deities. This 
was certainly a very propei^ reprefentation at the fepukhre of this great King, to fet 
forth, as our author obfervcs, to Ofiris and the gods that were with him, that he had 
'fiiiiihcd a life fpent in ads of piety towards the gods, and of juftice to mankind. 
Another thing is very remarkable in the front, that a building is marked out bn it, 
that flicws fomething of a very fine tafte, and»that the Egyptians had a notion of a 
beautiful difpofition of lights, and of architcdure in general, where it was proper to 
make ufe of fuch buildings, which we may fuppofe was not convenient for temples, 
that are generally built without windows, and with maffive walls, that have no other 
variety in them, than that of hieroglyphics. 

Here, I finilhed my obfervations on the ancient city of Thebe'?, celebrated by the firft. 
of poets and hiftorians tliat are now extant; that venerable city, the date of whofe 
ruin is older than the foundation of moft other cities; and yet fuch vaft and fur- 
prifing remains are ftill to be feen of fuch magnificence and folidity, as may convince 
any one that beholds them, that without fome extraordinary accidents, they muft have 
lafted for ever, which feems to have been the intention of the founders of them. 

As the city of Thebes was fo ancient, fcienccs flourilhed in it very early, particularly 
aftronomy and philofophy ; in which the priefts f efpecially were very well verl'ed, and 
firft fet themfelves to regulate the time, and meafured it by folar months and years. 

I muft not omit to obferve that fome are of opinion that Sheba is Thebes; and 
fuppofe the Greeks, having no way of writing the former name, altered it to Thebai. 


CHAP. IV .—From Thebes to Erment^ Efne^ Etfou^ Ombos, and AJfoua^ the old Sycne 

near the Cataracts, • 


I LEFT Luxercin in the evening, and we came to Erment on the weft, which is 
the ancient city Hermonthis, in which Apollo and Jupiter were worlhipped |; it was 
the capital of a province of that name. I faw the ruins of it when I returned. We 
went to the flieik’s houfc, who conduced us to the old city, the ground of which is 
very much raifed, in the midft of a large plain; it feemed to have been between three 
and four miles round. There arc remains of a fmall temple, which feems to be of 
great antiquity; it might be the temple in which Apollo was worlhipped, becaufc of 
the great number of hawks that are cut in it; the frieze is adorned with them in a 
very particular manner, as in the drawings of the entablatures. 'I’he anti-temple is 
very much deftroyed; the enclofure round it, and the temple itfcif, are very par¬ 
ticular, but little remains except the foundations. The inner temple is intire j there 
are flairs up to the top, through the wall, on one fide of the building, which is about 


• Thtfe words of Diodorus ftem to be a very Juft defeription of tljcfc figures j in which the gods arc 
made as (itling below Ofiris, as a fort of afleflbrs to him. 

(voKtuupivu ti To**Otr*{i», *»» -K-irtu tat (Siov ivo-iffar x»* hxau>ir(otyuii wgti ri 

itSexirH- Ku'i Otb;. Diodorus, ibid. 

■f AiysoTcu Si xnl xsd 4>AoJ‘o^t fiAMfct ollt}ctu9» Strabo, xvit. p. 8i6. 

Oi Ji Pccau soAiriti €if)(euolxTiis Htoa trinut avOgwruw, x»i lat/lsif wjiwTWf (piXan^Uta w xnl tijr 

Ur* flt’rjoXoyfas. Diodortis, i. p. 46. 

{ Mtr»' 0aff»s 'Ejpafih vuh;, i> a ^ rt Tt,udT«i, *»» i ZroV Si irlavS* (Sbj. Strtkbo, xvii. 
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twenty-five feet high ; it is adorned with hieroglyphics within and without. On the 
outfide arc four ftoricvS of hieroglyphics jot men, hiut only three appear within. In the 
ceiling of the firll room there are five liawks with fpread wings; in the fecond room 
feven, and two rams face to face; the reft of the ceiling is<adomcd with ftars, and pn 
each fide are fonie fmall hieroglyphics with human bodies, and the heads of a great 
variety of beafts; and on each fide of a large hawk are two perfons holding out both 
their hands to the bird. It is faid that a facred bull was worihipped here; and one 
would imagine that this was the placy w "lere he was kept, for at bne end of the inner 
room two bulls are cut in the ftone, and a great number of w^omen with children in their 
laps h('ld to their breafts. A little nearer the river, on one fide of the temple, is a 
deep bafin, as of a p<md : at fome diftance from that are the ruins of a building that 
was crefted on a beaurif .) plan. I fliould think the defign too fine for a Chriftian 
church, built on the fifft cftabliihment of Chriftianity in the fourth centuiy, and fhould 
rather imagine that it might have had fome alterations made in it at that time; for it 
appears to have been a church, from croffes cut on fome of the ftones, and Coptic 
paintings and inferiptions in many parts of it that are plaiftered j but there are very 
little remains, except at the weft end, where the rooms had galleries over them, 
which might be for the women. I obferved fome of the niches, which appeared to 
have been hewn into a rough fhcll at top, as if they had been built at .firft with a ftrait 
top ; the pillars feem to have been of one ftone ired granite, after the Greek archi¬ 
tecture of the Corinthian order; it i,« probable the femicirclcs and rooms at each end 
were made by the Chriftians. This might be the temple to, Jupiter, and rebuilt in 
the Greek tafte under the government of the Ptolemies. 

On the eighteenth we v^ent on with very little wind, and foot at a crocodile, as he 
was on his legs going into the water from a fandy ifle, and had reafon to think the 
ball ftruck Um; for, contrary to thtar ufual cuftom of walking in llowly, he opened 
his mouth after the foot, and jumped five or fix feet into the water. Wc pafted by 
two little hills on the weft, called Jebelin (the hills); on one there is a foeik’s tomb, 
and there feemed to me to be fome ruins on the other. 'Phis I thought might be 
Aphroditopc/lis, that is the city of Venus, rather than the city of Crocodiles that 
Strabo firft fpeaks of, for a reafon I foall hereafter mention. On the nineteenth we 
came to Efne on the weft, a confiderable town for tliefe parts; we went afoore and 
ftaid about an hour, and the men wanting a large ftone for ballaft, the people know¬ 
ing we were Europeans, would not let them take it into the boat, faying, that the 
Franks, if they took away that ftone, would, by their magic art, diaw away their 
hidden treafures. The Arab intereft here is under the foeik of Furfoout; under him 
there are two ferifs or relations of Mahomet, that have the chief influence in the 
town; but there is a cadi, and alfo a cafoif, who, as 1 apprehend, is fent undf^r the 
bey of Girge. There are about a hundred Chriftians in the town, "and two priefts, 
who have a large church. 

I faw this place, and the antiquities about it, in my return. I had lettere to the 
cafoif, who was abfent, but I had feen him above, fo his people were ready to go 
with me. I carried letters I had to one of the ferifs, and likewife a prefent, and he 
went with me to fee The temple on the north fide of the town. I carried ailfo letters 
and a prefent to another greenhead, who feemed to be a very worthy man. I had not 
been long in my boat before he fent me a prefent of bread, a kid, and fome other 
thmgs I wanted, and fent to me to draw my boat near to his bark, where he faid I fliould 
be more fecure by night. The next day he went with me and the caihif’s people 
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> three n^e» to the npitfa-i^h'Weft, to an and^t temple. A$ l iate the iigth'e 
r>^a"ivoman cot in feyetml^ts of the^wall, 1 conjeaured th^ thisl^gbt 

^^the temple at Latc^dlis, where both that deity anid the filh %coa^.w^ 

'l^pped^ . paiTage on each fide feems to have been for the fi^ei^defign as 

m fome c^mrfimbples,^ fome,way or other to im^fe on the people; and 4 little cell 
Inight be fome facred animal in: it is about three feet above the floor of. the 

rooms, and near eight feet high. The capitals of the pillars in this teirtple are fotne> 
thing like the*' Cofintliian, but with a very flat r<«lief, fome of them being but little 
higher than if marked out with Imes.; There are feveral forts of capitals, one of which 
is the fourth in the plate of capitals. Within the temple are three ftories of hierogly¬ 
phics of men about three fcet high, and at one end the loweft figures are as big as the 
life; one of them 1 obferved had the head of the Ibis, The ceiling is curioufly 
adorned with all forts of animals, and painted in very beautiful ^colours; among them 
I obferved a figure fitting on what appeared like a bo«, with a chrek round him, and 
two inflruments at one end. I obferved alfo a ram with a crofs bn his head, fome- 
what like the handle of a fword, and acrofs his neck was fomething refembling wings. 
Among the animals I obferved the beetle, and a fort of fcorpion i all the hierogly¬ 
phics are very well cut, but fome of them are defaced. TTiis temple appears to have 
bees ufed as a church, and 1 faw fome Coptic inferiptions on the wall in black lettcre, 
and they told me that there had been a convent there, fo that the temple feems to have 
been turned to that ufe< On the noirth fide of the town of Efne, there is another 
temple. The twenty-fojur pillars are almofl: all diSerent, tail: fomething approaching 
the Corinthian order, and fl»ped like the capital mentioned before in the other temple. 
This whole building is veiy richly carved w'itb hieroglyphics. 1 faw one man with the 
goat's head, and a man with a crocodile's head is cut over the middle door that is 
oppofite to the «itrance. There are feveral others in the walls with crocodiles' heads 
likewiTe, and alfo fome crocodiles, which makes me think that this was the city m 
Crocodiles, where that bead: was worlhipped, as Strabo obferves * ; though he men¬ 
tions the city of Crocodiles before Apbrodit^^is and Latopolis, wher^arif the city of 
Crocodiles were put lafi inftead ,of firfi, it would agree with the fituation I give thefe 
places. The old city feems to have been the north about this temple, and at the 
fad of the town I faw the remains of an aiictmt quayr of rufiic (lone work, with flairs 
down to the river. A mile to the fouth of Erne is the monafleiw of St.tielen, by 
whom they fay it was founded: it has been mmre coinmonly called tne Convent of the 
Manyrs, and it was a place of great devotion. It appears to have l^a a great burial 
ground, the fpot where they buned the dead ijban a nule remnd. Many 

^ the tombs are magnificent, being a dome cm fouf tl^h aBtie cupola on 

' tup, (omethiug refembling the holy fepulcbre^ spd built liric^. Sc^ of them 
have a crois, others the eagle cut cm. them, « ’^boat Greek It is a 

very indiflerent convent, and the church is mean. are oftllp m h, 

w^ cannot marry; but their relations, both tl^ conv^t: 

^ is the hft church in Egypt. 1 made them bf fome kurei^, knives, and 


■ - jv.t ftiut rtiMovt w Aieriti^ iw U te wi. ’ASiwm mU 

* Strabo, xvii. p. 8 . Here Ccocc^ibjM^ til# «’*«’ Uic weff^ 
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ihecp, came into the boat, and ordered a letter to be written to the great iheik. We 
fet fail, and near an Jiour after the lheik*s fon oame riding to the river, to lot us know 
that his father had been informed I had given money to have my book reltored, and 
had obliged them to return? the money, and had fent it to me; thus I experienced in 
this brave Arab fuch an extraordinary inftance of fidelity as is rarely to be met 
with. 

Above Efne the country is very thinly inhabited, and the Nile broad. We ap¬ 
proached towards Hajar-Silcily, ^nd fome time before 1 came to it, 1 law the rock on 
the weft cut out as for a grand gate, and fouth of it fome ruins and pillars: a 
little further fouth, I faw five regular entrances into grottos, cut equally diftant 
in the rock; above them a cornice or half round appeared to have crowned the 
work, for only the half round remained, it had alfo half rounds at the angles. CJoing 
on to Ilajar-Silcily, or the rock of the chain, I took particular notice of this remark¬ 
able place, where the Nile is very narrow, I fuppofe not above a hundred yards over; 
the rocks come to the river on each fide, and the current is very Itrong, It has its 
name, becaufe it is faid a chain was drawn acrofs to defend the pads, and they Ihewcd 
me a rock on the eaft fide, where they told me the chain was fixed. I'he rock on the 
weft fide is cut into four forts of niches, or linall open temples for the worfhip of fome 
deities, as they feem to have been defigned; they are adorned with cornices, pilafters, 
and hieroglyphics. Here alfo arc fouie pillars cut out of the rock, which are entin?, 
with their pedeftals; I meafured them exadly, to fee if the Egyptian arcliitcclurc 
could be brought to any rule. On the rock over thele works is a relief cut in an 
oblong fquare compartment, after the Greek tafte, confiding of a tree, a man on a 
horfe, and another before as leading the bead, with a pik'e in his hand, and an in- 
feription of eight fhort lines, exceedingly defaced. There was probably a garrifon 
at this place, and the people who were here might from time to time caufc thefo things 
to be hewn out of the rock, in the way of their religion. In our return, when I ftaid 
fome time aihorc, the boatmen cut down a tree; fome labourers near fpoke to them 
not to do it, and I likewife dilbouraged it; but when the labourers w^re gone away, 
they carried it into their boat: but after wc had put off, we foon faw fome horfemen 
appear, who probably had notice of our landing, and if they had arrived fooner might 
have had the good fortune to plunder us. The village of Pthonthis, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as diftant from the river, twenty-four miles from Elephantine, and twenty 
from Apollinopolis, might be at fome diftance to *ihe weft, as the fituation agrees 
pretty well with this account. We lay above this paffaige, where the Nile is very 
wide; there is a fandy ground on each fide, being a gentle afeent, and fo h^ been 
waiQ^ed away by the waters, that muft be much confined above this ftreight. We 
’ aft.Qvvwuds paffed by feveral fandy iflands, on which we faw many crocodiles; on one 
there were near twenty of them, which feemed to be from fifteen to twenty feet long; 
we fliot at them, and about half of them went into the water, and firing a fecond time 
they all went off; there may be more crocodiles 4iere than in any other parts, as well 
becaufe the Ombites worfliippcd them, and fufi’ered none of them to be killed, as alfo 
by reafon that the catarabis are fo near; for when the crocod^es meet with rocks 
they retire, fo that if they come fronfthe lower parts, and can go only a little higher, 
it may be natural for them to fettle about thefe iflands, fo convenient for their lying 
out of the water in the fun, and it may not be agreeable to them to go down the ftrong 
curreht at the ftreight. We came to a large illand, and oppofite to it on the eaft fide 
to Com-Ombo, or the hill of Ombo, ^vhich is the ancient Ombos; there are great 
ruins about the hill, cfpecially of an ancient temple. The capitals of the pillars are 
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in the beft Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves; and there feems to have been at each 
end of the ftnall area, before the tenipie, fuch a grand gate as has been deferibed at 
Thebes, of which the building to the fouth feemed to be fome remains. The people 
of Ombos were famous for the worfliip of the crocodile, and iEIian* gives an account 
that they fed them in their marfhes, which I fuppofc were thefe low iflands; they 
were pcrft^ftly tame, and obeyed when they were called. We went on to the port of 
Laflicrrail, where the caihif of £fne ,wa^ encamped ; we would have palfed him, but 
they called to us, and the boatmen darec not to proceed; they flopped us the rather, 
as by the covering of the boat they conjectured we were Europeans: I had letters to 
him, but did not know that he was the perfon to whom they were directed; I carried 
him a prefent of tobacco, coffee, and fomc other things, (of which he faid there was no 
need) and told him I was come to fee the antiquities, and defired him to give me leave 
to view Com-Ombo, toSvhich he readily confented; but the Arab fheiks of Lalherrad, 
who were prefent, when they hcai-d of it, immediately cried out, that I muft not go to 
the hill; and then their difeourfe ran on the Europeans coming in fearch of treafurcs. 
When 1 departed, the people of the cafhif came aboard, and demanded pipes and 
other things they fuw j and it wius with much difficulty, by giving them a little, that I 
got rid of them, and proceeded on my journey. When 1 returned, the boatmen told 
me I might go afhore and fee the ruins; but I w^is contented with making the beft 
obfervations 1 could from the water, fufpefting that the people of the country knowing 
my boat, might have lain in ambufh; and if they had caught me afhore, would at 
leafl: have plundered us, if not detained me till they might have a large fum for my 
ranfom; the people here b,;ing very little fubjccl to any government. We went on 
and came to the ifles Alakiah and Manfunah, both of them fine fruitful fpots; the 
former having- a village on it; and the country on the eaft is well cultivated ; higher 
up, the hills to the weft ftretch towards the Nile in pretty high clifis, and on one of 
the hills over the river there is a fquare tower, which I obferved, leffens as it rifes; 
and they fay, it is an ancient work. We after came to a fandy ifle; at the end of it 
are,feveral fmall rocks, which are the firft 1 law in the Nile; going a little further, 
on thc»twenty-firft: in the evening, we arrived at Aflbuan. 


CHAP. V.— Of AJfouan ^yenc under ihc Tropic, Elephantine, the Quarries of Granite, 
the Catarads, Phyla, and the Borders of Ethiopia. 

ASSOUAN is a poor fmall town, with a fort of fortrefs, or rather barrack for janizaries 
under their governor. Thefe foldiers have in reality the command of thfe county 
There are only two Chriftians in this place, one the fecreiary of the Caimacam, 
other a fervant of the aga's. 1 waited on the aga of the janizaries with letters •fTfetf ’ 
Muftapha, aga of the janizaries at Girge, and from the fheik of furfhout; he 
treated me with coffee, and made me a prefent of a lamb, and 1 fent him a prefent of 
rice, tobacco, coffee, and ftame other things. He was fo civil as to fend two janizaries ; 
to guard the boat, and invited me to take a lodging in an apartment that belonged 
‘tohishoufe, but feparate from it. The Chrift^, fecretary of the Caimaicam, or 
civil governor, came to me and fignified that 1 fhtRild make his mafter a prefent j but 
the people and janizaries in and about the boat fufpeding him, aiked what he faid, 
and ordered him to go out of the boat, there being a jealoufy between the military 


* ToT{'OjuiCiratj tnwn'Sw luri, nai xa) uirMuncn xaeXMTiw oivIm it tprettf TRciVitre' dvTSa 
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one, which mlglit be defigned for an obelifk; the^ feem to have worked in round 
the'floncs with a narrow tool, and wh^ the ftones were almoft » 

reafon to think they f6ni*ced them out of their beds with large wedpSy^V^P^ 
are great ffgns in the quarries in all parts; iu fome places tobferv^ C&Rtnelsit^i^ai 
out about three inches widej and holes cut in tho4 channels at c«9tj|^, difh^<^, as 
if for their chifels to go in, fo that probably they worked down with at the 

bottom and on one fide of the (tone, and then forced the ftone^out etf its bed, w^ 
wedges. I could not find any other ground why fomc perfons have aSIrnied 
there arc pyramids here, but certain quarries cat out into fiep8«up the fides olF the 
hills, which may have caufed ignorant pe. pie to take them for theremaiW;^ pyraraidt^ 
as fonte of the pyramids are built in that manner. ;%■ 

Oppofue to Syene is the ifland Elephantine, in which there was a city of that naii^. 
The ifland is about a nnle long, and a quarter of a mile broad to the foutk, ending m 
a point at the north; there was a temple to Cnuphis in this ifland, and a iNfilotneter to 
ineafurc the rife of the Nile; on it are remains of a fmall temple. Before the temple is a 
(latuc, fitting wdth the hands acrofs on the breafl, being about eight feet high, with R |ituus 
in each hand, which is particular. There is a wall built round part of it aboutafix>t!l^i& llie 
wall of the temple, there being juft room enough for a perfon to enter, whsdi probablf was 
kept conceale d, and might be built, as obferved before, to carry on l^e arts to deceive 
the people. On the wall before the temple is a Greek infeription,: is defiiced in 

many parts. In the middle of the ifland there are remains of one4dl'<i>f a grand g^e 
of red granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, v 'lich I fiippofeto have been oiK of 
the entrances to the temple of Cnuphis, of which the ^ve^nientioned bt^i&ig might 
be a part. The earth is ralfcd up very much about this gate, and all ovw .the fottth 
end of the ifland, probably by the ruhbiih of a town of the that be 

on the ifland, ,as there is no’v a very fmall \'illage on it. Tht^fGuth end of it 

high, being a rock of red granite, and on the eaft fide are great remains of a h%lt wtdt 
built by the W3ter fide with windows on it. It is very probsdiie that aU this j>art of ^ 
ifland'was defended by fuch a wall againft the violent current, at the tkne of tlws rife of 
theNile. ? 

About this ifle there are feveral fmaller iflands, as two to the weft, and,four to the 
fouth, which are lugh above the water, and alfo feveral laigft roc» of t^ jpanite;; 
two of them appear to have been worked as quarries, as wigll as t^e e|^ of 
Elephantine. Out of one of thefe iflands, probably, that entjreEbo^ waadtii of (aSb 
ftone, that was carried to Sais, taking, it may be, the advantage fttuatftoo of 
rock, fo as to have only the labour of feparatmg the bottom ofttli^iite di® 
having firft probably hollowed the ftone into a room of the dimenftoQS 
I ipoke of Sais. ' : • 

I crofled over to the Libyan fide, on the fouth-weft of the ifland,: ai^ere there h a 
fandy valley, which probably ^as the bounds on the weft fide, betw^ Etlnt^ and 
Egypt. Going about a mile in this valley, I came to a large rnha^s uniimabitra 
monaftery, which 1 oonjeffiired was dedicated to St. George, his as.big as lififti 

being painted, on die walls; and there are feveral other bad paintin;ffl ih die churc^ 
and ibme Copti infcriptions about the walls. The%aft fide of the Ni» was inhalat^ 
by Arabs, as &r as Meroe j but Herodotus fpeaks of Egypt as 
^d fays that the Ethm^ns inhabited one haft of the ifland*, though Ftolm/ ^ 
into Egypt the tra^liji^led Dodecafchcenus, on the eaft fide, near 
m which country Mbtacompib feems to have been, which 
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of S^e, and hg feeras to put H^ciVaMb in Eppt, pppofite to it; for Egypt on the 
eaft fidf probably extended about as far as the Nile to run 

to the north, after it has taken ^ cotu're a vlay-to the eafl. It is indeed 

probable that the Nile, as k runs to the eaft, and mountains there, were the mold 
andent bounds of Egypt, as they arc at prefeut of the Qrand Signiipr's dominions, about 
the caflle of Ibrahim; fo that Egypt feeins to have ended about Eh^hwtine on the weft, 
though it extended further to the Ibuth on the eaft fide 
Returning to Aftouan, I went afhorc under the rocks to the baft, oppofitc to the 
fouth end of Elephantine. The rocks here are very high, on which the ancient Sycne 
was bmlt; on one of them I faw hieroglyphics, and|he middle fig^ fitting in a niche, 
and much defaced. The following account of fome accidents thiM happened to me 
there, may pve fome infight into the nature of thafe people; for by the g-ecdinefs of 
thofe that went with me, and by the imprudence of my pe(^ple,, 1 had like to have been 
embroiled with the aga. 1 had not given exadly the fame prefent to an inferior 
officer, the brother>in>law of the aga, that I had given to the aga’s brother, who was 
in a greater poll; and commg afterwards to demand the fame prefent 1 had given to the 
other, 1 complied in part with his requeft. On this my fervant talked to a favourite 
janizary of the aga.*s he had appointed to be with me, as if he was a fpy, and had 
Wormed what prefents 1 had made. This difgufted the aga, as well as my taking a 
perfon with me that did not belong to him; fo the aga fent for my fervant, and told 
him I might ftay as long as 1 pleued, but tluU: I fhould fee nothing more. 1 found 
alfo that be was not fatiefied with the prefent 1 made him ; for afterwards the uncle of 
the aga, a good old man, came to me, and intimated that thofe that came there muft 
be liberal, that I ihould fee every thmg, but that it mufb be in the company of the 
ara*s relations. The Turk I xneDtbned before, came after this happened to fee me, 
xmo 1 found was fo difagreeab^^o the aga, that he ordered him to leave the houfe, 
giving it thb turn, that he vtould^ncU; permit die people to come and teaze me for 
prefioits. I took it in the Uj^t they wuuld have it, and defired the favour of the aga 
to come and dihk coffee with me, which he accordingly did, and the whole affair 


* ’Outtwt Si r« ettro ’EXi^nfni; »,» ’AtSunri; sdn, xal rtK n'ov vd to i/uerO ’Atyv'v'jMi. 'Hcrodo> 

tus, 1. ii. c. ap. ^ , * ■’' 

• f Above Sycne. in the country called Dodecafehoenus. Ptolo^ mentions Hier^aminos, Phiiar, and 
Metacompfo, oppoilte to Pfelcis. Hierafyeaminos, I apprehaidi; O^d be put latt, as it is in the itine¬ 
rary, and may be Dem, derived from Hiera. On the weft fiie die sqpierary has the places in this order. 

Contra Suenem 
Paremboleni 

Tzitzi 

Tapbis - 

Talffiit - 

Tutzis 

- xvi. Pfelcim 

ii. Corte . • 

- xiy. Hienfyeaminon 

• - viii. *■ 

XX. 

•• 

• XU. 

- iv. 

- iv. 

On the eaft fide ithai the places in this manner. 


Contra Pfelcim 

Contra Talmis 

Contra Taphis 

• si. Fhihs 

• nxiv. . Syenem , 

- *. 

- xxiv. • 

- iii. 


It is probable that the two or three ruins that hare been found above PhUs. may one of them be of 
FUcis, a place p^aps of more confeq|Ucnce than the othen, bang mentioned by both authors; another 
might be the ruins of Metacompfo, the only pla^ cxcieM pfems and Hierafyeaminos, that Ptolemy 
nea^ns; though the itinerary has many other plf^ and Metacompfo may have another name 

in the itinerary} for as Ptolemy fpeids of it, we rat^.luppoft Uutt k WM a CoofiWiMe town. See Strabo, 
8 * 9 % ■.,, 
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to the weft feem (o have been made to deceive the eye, that this gmt irregularity 
might not be perceived. There are very large coloflal figures cut on the fouth fide of 
the great pyrandclal 'gateway. At the entrance to theeaft, which is near it, there is an 
obelilk 0 !i cacli fide wiihim; they are of red granite, aboi\t two feet fquare. A little 
invvc ti) iiie weft :a a lion on each fide, as I find I took them to be, though, if the heads 
were broke oil, they poffibly might have been fphynxes. Between the weft fide of 
the grand ra'ca and liie water, there is only a narrow terrace with doors to it from the 
portico, the whole eliding at the water to the fouth, with a parapet wall, at which two 
cbeiiiks a!>out two feet and a half fqu'irc, arc raifed ou their pedeftals, as well as two 
fquare pillars at the end of the coiorrnade. The ifland is there twenty or thirty feet high 
above the water, and there being a profpocl about a mile fouth to the high granite hills, 
where the Nile having made a turn, the view is terminated by thofe hills in a moft 
agreeable romantic manner, all together making a noble and beautiful appearance that 
is very extraordinary- To the eaft of the great temple is a beautiful oblong fquare 
temple; it is open all round. I'he capitals of the pillars may be reckoned amongft the 
moft beaiiiii'iil in Kgypf, and probably were of the laft invention, being the only 
capitals of that kind 1 favv in Kgypt. Strabo * mentions that they crofted over to the 
ifland on a float made of rods, like a fort of bafltet work, which I take to have been 
much the fame fort as they ufe now, made of palm boughs tied together, with the fiiells 
of pumkins under them to bear them ; on which they go down the river, and when 
tliey return home, carry them on their backs. ' 

Returning I took a view of fome extraordinary high rocks of granite, in a regular 
figure; on them arc cut hicroglyphical inferiptions and figures of men, and they 
directly face the north end of the ifle. In our return we went to fee the famous cata- 
r.icts of the Nile; the hills lock in, and Ihut up the view of the Nile to the north of 
PhiljE. Returning about half a mile in the way we came, we went out of it to the 
weft, and going about a mile, we came to the Nile at the port of the boats that come 
from Ethiopia, where we faw moft of the people black. Here is no village, only fome 
little huts made of mats and reeds. At this place they unload their goods, which are 
carried by land to Aflouan, and fo they bring the goods by land to this place, that are 
brought up to ^Vfibuan from lower Egypt. The chief import here is dates, which the 
people ol AITouan buy both for their own ufe, and alfo to fend into the lower parts of 
Egypt; lb that on the one fide and the other, the Egyptian and Ethiopian navigation 
end at the cataraft f. I never faw a more rough face of nature than at this place j on 
the caft-fide it is all rock, on the weft the hills are either fandy or of black rocks: 
above to the fouth there feems to be a high rocky ifland, and higher up rocky clifi's on 
each fide, and below to the north there are fo many rocks, that little of the water 
is i'cen. Wc went on to the north, the Nile running through the rocks. The people 
knew I came to ‘fee the cataradf, and ftood ftill j I afleed them when we fhould come 
to the cataraft, and to my great furprize, they told me that was the catarafl: J.* The 
rocks of granite crofs the bed of the Nile j and m three different places, at fome diftance 
from one another, divide the ftreara into three parts, making,three falls at each of 


* Js it; Tiiv viij-d. 111 o Si* (rKvIiifaSu) wivr,yos in (noiflm, mr’ louiaM Suiv)ieiuw. 

Strabo. ibiJ. 

f Navigationii A‘'.gyptiacx finis. Plinius, 1. 

J Mw{0> S' irnj tr,; iriv i x 

•«r« T«> K«> ni avT»> ircuitl,, Strabo, rii. p« 817. 
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ihem. The firll we came to was the leaft of all, I thought the fjillt.'^re not ahovo 
three feet. Thefecond a little lower, winds round a large rock or iflaitd, which to the 
north may be about twelve feet high, a",d they fay at high Nile the water runs e ve;’ 
this rock; but fuppofing the Nile to be then five fee: higher below the rock, flu 
fall may be about feven or eight feet; to the eaft and weft of it runs a ftream. 'Jo 
tiio weft are other rocks, and again to the weft of that there was a third ftreara, but at 
iiiah Nile thefe two ftreams unite. ^This foems to be the cataraf^ deferibed by Strabo, 
wliich, he fays, is a rocky height in the iddlc of die river; the upper part of it is 
finooih, fo as that the water could run on it, but* ended in a precipice, down which the 
water fell; it had a channel, he fays, on each fide, by which boats could fail, that is, 
ns wc muft fuppofe, at high Nile, when the two w'cftern branches might be united. 
Sailing over this rock they, come to the very fall of the catarad, and the water carried 
them down the precipic e with fafety. Going fomewhat lower to the place where 
the road to Aflbuan turns off from the river to the north-caft, I obferved a third 
catarad, the fall of which appeared to me to be greater than die others, and I judged 
the middle fall to be about five feet. As to the caraciupcs, ihofehieh cati.rads that fell 
with I'uch a noilc that they made the inhabitants deaf, I lake all diofe accounts to be 
fabulous *. 'Jlierc is another catarad at Ibrim, which they call twelve days journey 
from this place ; fome fay alfo that there is a third catai-adj and others, that there are 
feven mountains and feven catarads. 

Here 1 faw the com in ear in January, and the roloquintida full grow'h, and the little 
apple called Nabok, near ripe, which in Delta \Va. ripe in November ; and I fuppofe 
that in the lower parts of Egypt, th. time of growth for fuch fruit, is after the over¬ 
flow of the Nile, but that here it is after the great heals arc pall, wuich muft hinder 
the growth. I faw them driving the camels loaded with fenna, and they told me that 
a camel’s load coft about two hundred medins, that is about twelve fliillings and fix 
pence, 'fhe paflia grants a licence to one perlon, generally a Jew, to buy all'the fonna, 
W'ho is obliged to take all that is brought to Cairo, and no one clfe can purchale it; 
one Englifli merchant only has the privilege of ijuying it of him j and fo the price is 
very confiderably raifed. • 

When I returned to Affouan, the relations of the foldicr I had brought with me 
from ihe fheik of Furfliout, fent me a fupper ready dreffed, which is a piece of civility 
and rcfpefl:; but what is chiefly intended,is to get a prefent in return, of greater value: 
and the laft evening the aga font me likewife a fupper of pilaw^, aToup of hai ioy with 
the hulks taken off, like rice, and goats flefii boiled and well peppered, and hot bread j 
and defired that what was left might be given to the boatmen, and not to his people ; 
but his own dependents came notw'ithftanding. 'i’he next day, the twcnty-fixih of 
January, I had all my goods put on board, auij took leave of tiic aga, fome of his 
relations attending me to the boat. The wind rifing, we could not begin our voyage • 
i"o I paffed the day in my boat, feveral people coming to fee me, moft of them beggimr 
fomething or other of me. A genteel miui, brother of the caimacam of Girge,*canie 
to fee me, whom I had feen at the aga’s ; for I was in a country where I thought I 
met with a friend, if 1 could fee a Turk, or one of the middle parts of Egyp^j he 
feemed to be a good fort of man, and faid if I had come to him at firll, I flumld not 
have been ufedinthat manner, and he would have fent a-man with me that wouldhave 
flitnved me all, though I knew he had it not in his power to protedl me, being only a 

* Ubi Nilus ad ilia quse catadupa nomfnantnr, prsecipitat ex altilTimla montibus, ea gens, qv . )!Imn 
Icicum accolit, propter magniludiiicm fonilus fenfu audiendi caret. M. T. Cicero, fomn. ycipwnis, c 5 . 
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fort of a colledor of tlic ciifloms liere. and probably his chief intention was to lee if 
1 would make him a profent. 'I'hc Chrihian fecivtxry t>f the caimacam par imo my 
hands, with a litter, a iinn of money to the value oi three or tour pounds, a great 
lum in that co^Inrr^’, and fu* Inch a man, to be delivered as ho directed in iVkmiin ; 
a fruft he uoulJ. luirdiv have repofed in one of his own poe.ple ilr.it wire going to 
Cairo ; aiitl I was a perfjn going out of the eouhiry, whom lie would eer'ainly tvever 
lie more j he prcfenied uie at the fame lime with live fheep, and i made him a pi‘cfent 
in return. 


CHAP. VI. — I'rovi the C.itai'acls Jeten to Grnncl Cairo ami Damiafa. 

ON the twenty-fevenlh. of January we left yVffouan, with a very cold wind that was 
not favourable, and were obliged to lie by for fume time on thp call, about d league 
below the town, 'rhey have in all thefe parts a great fcarcity id’ fuel; lb that tltey 
commonly ufe eiiher the reeds of Indian wiicat, or cow ilur.g dried, the latter is the 
fuel in general of the poor people of Kgvpl; but the greatefl fcarcity is in all the 
country above Cous. We made very little way this day and the next. 1 cblerviil 
they druvt^ water here to their lard with lour buckets one over another. On tin? thirtieth 
we pafled by Com-Onibo: 1 faw what they call the wild g( at, of a ret’ilifh colour, 
and white behind, wdnch 1 conj.dured to be the antiloj-.e. We were obligtd to Ib-.p 
by the w'iud ; but in the evening wx'Vent a little lower, to be nepr the ca.ih’l, lur 
greater fecuriiy, who wj\s ftili in thcl’e jwrts. On the ihirty-firfl I toc.k a vii w of Ilajar 
Silcili, and arrivcii at Ltfou in the evening. On tiie iii ll oi February 1 cxpcii'.nciil the 
great honour and lidelity of the worthy Ihcik of that place.* J obferved here that they 
draw water out of the river with the Perliaii wheel. On the fcconti J came to the wall, 
which I took to be the city of the Hawks. I wont ahiiae to ex; mine k, and four.d 
a deep dry channel above it, fo that the wall fecnau to have fi rveii for two purpofes, 
to turn the water into the canal, and alib for a quay for the vefTels to lie at, for there 
are remains of flairs dmvu the fide of it ; tlte wall is fourteen feet widi;, being built 
W'ith four large fb nts^t breadth, in ten tiers ; about tile middle of the upper iide'it 
fets in eighteen inches, and what remains of it is one hundred and f.iiy-iijree feet long ; 
it is entire at the weft end, but the earth is waflied away from it; iiic t iKl end is ruined, 
lb that it might have gone further out into the water. On the weft lide a little lower 
are remains of a waJl of no grcat*extcnt, but pretty high, appearing like the ruins of 
fome tower. We arrived at Efne in the afternoon: I carried my Ict.crs lo the two 
fhcrifs, or relations of rvlahonii t, faw the church and the tentj^lc niTa’ the town. On 
the third 1 went to the temple three miles north of the town, and to tlu convini a mile 
fouib of it. In the afternoon we purfued our voyage, and going- all night, were 
oppofite lo Jvbelin in the morning, 'ihe flieik of Cous, who had a'dbnit d me his 
protection on the cafl fide of 'i hebrs, was encamped neap Salamca, and 1 f.iw a great 
cavalcade of his people to the t.du We w'etii afltore at J-lt inent, and viewed tlte 
antiquities ibere. Cu the fifth uc paflld Luxercin, and floppid at Ournou, where we 
fluid till the i-.vi nth iit the evening, when w'c found it was time to leave fuch had 
people, and feiu.g -.di night, we arrived at Kept. 1 fluid hvrciv.o days to fee the 
antiquities, and to g. t iv.edah: and nihcr pieces of antiquity, which th .y b'ought to the 
boat. One of the IMalic-inetan;; 1 liail a letter to, came to me ihe lalL day, and would 
conduct me abroad to fee lon.e ihings the other had not led me to, and rciurned with 
me to the boat, atid earntfily requtfled me not to depart lb fuddeuly, but to flay till 
1 had heard further from him, and in feme time after he very kiudly lent me a 
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prcA,'nt of a kid, and two bafkcts of bread. We arrived at Kena in the night j on 
tl)c tenth I walked to that town, luw their manufadure of earthenware, and 
went on to Dendera, and from thence to Amara, and uw the great antiquities of 
qVntyra. . ' 

t)ii the eleventh w'e arrived at the port of Badjoura, and went to the convent of 
iMirfhout. 1 waited on the great flieik, whom I found fitting with the Mahomofan 
pri'- (t, and eating beans l>oi!ed in the [Jiclls. I deliv rcd him my ktrer from the fheik 
C/i'Kuou ; he afked me, 1‘miliiig, whotlier the people, attempted to detain us, audit 
they tore my book ; and laughing, laid, they thought we W'ere iji learch of treafures. 

J returned to the boat; we. failed all nig it, and on the twelfth wo arrived at Girge, 
and went to the convent. The bey was encamped to the fouth of the city , when I 
went firfl to the camp, he was in town at the I larcin with the ladies, but he lucm 
came on JtoiTeback, atierulod by about eight llav<’s ; the inufic played in the camp on 
hi.s arrival, for about a quarter of an hour. I wont to his magnificent tent ; he fat on 
the Jbj'.ha in the conicT-'on liic right hand as one enters ; was a perfon of a fine counte- 
naijoe with a graceful finile, but when he plcafed, could put on a Hern and majcftic 
look, and I thought his maimor molt like that of our great men in F.iiroj)'', or any 
1 had fiH'U it) 'rurkey. 1 delivered him the letter 1 Irad from Oltuan B..y, and my 
i.rvajit plac<. cl my oreient b'. forc him, about a dozen boxes of I’rt'Uch prunelias, and a 
fine covered gi.'.is vaf: for lliirbet. lie received me very civilly, defired me to fit, and 
eriiercLi cofi'ee I requeued the favour of him to g've mefomc leiier;-: to'the governors 
under *>'m. Me aiked where we had been, and fndnug, demanded if 1 had found any 
treafii . e.s. 1 went to lire fecretary’s tent, where the letters were writ, and brought them 
to the bey to put his leal to thetji. 

I 'rom (iirgf I went to K!-I3irbi, where, as mentioned before, there was a temple, 
and 1 fiijrpole rfiis place to have been the ancient Abydus. When 1 returned to the 
boat, 1)1 order to depart, I was informed they hatl taken away the o irs, deuv-Uiding a 
duty uf about idteen fhillings; I font to ttte governor about it, and found tlteyhail- 
deuiatided throe limes as much as their due. Vve came to Menfhioh, w'here the ,men 
v.ourj i>‘ay ali night with their families. On the fourteenth in the morning w'e arrived, 
at Akmim, w'here I went to the convent, and waitev! on the prince, who gave me fome. 
iitters I wanted in the way to (kiiro. On the fixteenth I went to fee tlie convents I 
have deferibed to the ealh I had agreed with tlto boatnv.m fb far by the day, and 
here I made a new agreement, giving ihciii about five pounds to carry me to Cairo, 
and to ffiip where 1 plcafed, except: that on the eaft fide wc were to go afliorc only 
where tl'.ev fliould think it fafe. ill! my friend.s atlendc J me to the river, ui.ddng me . 
prr i'ents of laecp and bread, and I lot out tor Cairo on tlc’ fi.Ktcenth. d’he nt'.xt Jay 
early in tlie nioriung we cantc to Raigni, where the religious fheik of the fainoi.'s 
k.rpern c.nled i leredy, was at tiie fide oi iho river to receive us ; cither feeing our bo.r, 
or having htul au account o£ aur corning f.’om Akmiin. I carried the letter of liie 
rihicc o! Aikiiiiiii to the fheik of the village, who entertained us with a grand collation. 
Me vic'ni with us to the grotto of tiie ferpent that ha.t been fo much talked of, under 
tne name of Slteik Il.rpdy, of which 1 fhall give a particular account, in order to fltew 
tie.; icaly, credu! iv, ai'.d iuperiliiioi) of thde people, for the Chriitians have faith in it 

Weil as tile l inks. We went afeending between the rocky mountains for about half 
tyiile, and cauie fo a part where the valley opens wider. On the right is a mnfquc ■. 
bu'.lt With a dome over it, againft the fide of the rock, like a flieik’s burial place; in 
It tiierc is a large cleft in the rock, out of which they lay the ferpent coiije.s; there 
- a tomb it) the mofque, in the 'rurkifh manner, that they fay is the tomb of Ileredy, 
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which wopK! make one imagine that one of rhc*il’faints of that name is burieil hei*e, and 
that tbiy iappolb his foul nia.y be in this ferpoilt; for 1 obforved they went and kiiled 
the toiiit) \vi:h mnch dt'voiion, and laid their prayers at it. Oppofite to this cleft is 
auothei, which they lay belongs to Oghli-lIaAan, that is Haflan ilie fon of Ilercdy j 
tlieiv arc twi) oilier dei’rs, which they fay are inhabited by faints or angels. The 
iheik lokl me there were two of thefe ferpents, but the common notion is that there is 
only one. lie faid it has been here ever fmte the time of Mahomet; the fliape 
of it is like other ferpents; the great ones appear of difierent fizes, from a foot to two 
feel long ; tiic colour is of a mixture of yi'llow, red, and black ; they may be handled 
and do no harm. He conics out only during the four fummer months, and it is faivl tliat 
they facriticc to it; but the fheik denied it, and affirmed they only brought Ihecp, lambs, 
and money to buy oil for the lamps ; but I law much blood and entrails of beads lately 
killed before the door. The dories they tell arc fo ridiculous'that they ought not to 
^bc repeated, if it were not to give an indance of their idolatry in thefe parts in this 
refped ; though the Mahometan religion feeras to be very far from it in other things. 
They fay the virtue of this ferpenr is to cure all difeafes of thofc that go to it, or of 
fuch as have it brought to them, for they often carry it to great people in a bag, to 
whom he is not always fliewn, probably pretending to carry him fomciimcs when they 
have him not. They are alfo full of a dory, that when a number of women go there 
lince a year, he pafl'cs by and looks on them, and goes and twines about the neck of 
the mod beautiful, which mult be a certain fign of extraordinary ^qualities, with thofc 
vi ho have formed to thfcmfolvcs the idea of a Mahometan paradifo. They have alfo a 
dory that a prince came to fee the ferpent, but at fird jcfufing to Ihew him, wlicri 
they afterwards produceil him, the prince caufed him to be cut in pieces, and being 
put under a vefl'el, the ferpent immediately became entire again; but it is faid that a 
Chridian, who was defirous to have expofed the fraud, oftered a conficlerable funi to 
he permitted to cut it to pieces, but could not be allowed to try the experiment: they 
add alfo, that it cannot be carried beyond Cirge or Mcloui, and if they attempt to go 
further it difappears. I’-ndcavouring as much as 1 could to fift into the bottom of this 
afl'air, I was furprifed to hear a very grave and fcnfibic Chridian fay, that he. always 
cured any didempers, but that worfc comiponly followed on it; t^nd fome Chridians 
who pretend to have more learning than others, and really believe that he works 
miracles, fay they believe it is the devil mentioned in Tobit, that the angel Gabriel 
drove into the utmod parts of Egypt. It is probable that they have fome ferpents 
here they have bred tame, and it feems to be fome remains of the heathen worfliip of 
„thofc harmlefs ferpents mentioned by Herodotus, that were edeemed facred to Jupiter, 
and when they found them dead, they buried them in the temple of Jupiter at Thebes*. 
I t^'ent on and .came to Gaua-Kiebir, where I went affiore. The Iheik, to whom I had 
a letter, was not at home, but his brother fent one with me to view the temple a fecond 
time. The wind not being favourable, we daid at this place; it rained in the night, 
and began to rain again after it was day, on the eighteenth; but it cleared up. We 
purfued our voyage, and dopped early at Sciout; and it rained again in the evening. 
Here we met with fome Turkiffi merchants with black Haves, which they buy up 
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It is to be obferved, tbal tbefe ferpents are mentioned as fmall and harmlefs, and as having horns. 
'I'he hoi ned viper is very common in Egypt, but I fuppofe is noxious ; the horns are foincthing like the 
horus of a fnail, but arc of a hard fubkance ; I have one of them preferved in fpirits. 
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towavds Ethiopia, and bnii^ them down into the upper parts of Egypt, where they 
arc prepared for the feraghos, under which operation they fometimes die. On the 
jiiin'teenih I went to Sciont, and took a view of the town. ()n the twentieth wc came 
to Manfalouth, where 1 delivered a letter I had to a Chriftian of that place, but as 
there was nothing to foe there, fo we went on and came to Meloni. I waited on die- 
fardar with a prel’ent of Englini cutlery ware and fome other things, and he was very 
obliging, and faid, if he could he wtuld go along v ith me hintfelf to fee the temple 
of Archemounain, to have half the treafures 1 found, pr he would fend his fecretary. 
'J'lu.' next day I went to the town, and the cav'.dcade of the fardar was going out 
towards Archemounain with the caia, i trended by a great number of people with 
kettle-drums and other muficj ami I followed on a very indifferent afs; and when 
they palled through any village, the niufic played. 'I'he fecretary was fent with me 
to view the temple. 1 returned to the caia, whofc carpets and cufhions were laid on a 
height, on which he fat with the ftandard by him, that is carried before him when 
they go out in this manner. I fat down with him, and coffee was brought; the 
fardar himfeif came after, as incognito. I returned to my boar, and on the twenty-' 
fourth we went forward, and came to Mfnio about night, where th-' men were obliged 
to pay twenty incdiiis, which is about a fhiliing, for the boat. On the twenty-fifth 
we puffed by Samalut, and alter by Galofana on the w’cff, where 1 faw in the water 
tw'o rows uf hewn flene about twenty feet in length, as if it were the remains of an 
old wall. We approached two villages, Sheik-1'’iddle on the eaft, arid Beniinfar on 
the weft. I'hefe two villages had a difpule about an ifland tllat was between them. 
It is laid on applying to a great bey their landlord, who was not willing to difobligc 
either of them, he bid them light it out. 'I’lus happened to he the important docifive 
day between thcle two villages. We heard guns fire, and after that a noife and 
lliouting as lor viilory, and law many people ftanding on the weft fide. Soon after 
we perceived pc!ople throwing thcmfelvi s into the water from many parts of the ifland, 
and Iwimming to the call:, others following them to the water, firing at them or pelting 
them wiib ftones. Wc law plainly we were in the midft of a battle, and it was too 
late to retire. However, wc prepared our arms to defend ourfelves in cafe wc fliould 
be attacked. As we obferved that the chiei^ fire was from the eaftern fide, the battle 
being on the weft, where they were engaged, we were determined to go on the eaft 
under the cover of their fire. Wc faw great numbers fvvimming over to the call, with 
their clothes and pikes in their hands; one of them laiil hold of our boat, and came 
in to reft himfeif, fo that we were afi-aid the people on the weft fide might fire on us, 
as protecting their enemies; for the weltern people iiad gained the victory, and molt . 
of them were retired from the ifland, and difplayed their ftandard on the other fide. 
We faw the women on the eaft coming to the fide of the river, to fee.if they couIU 
fpy out their hufbands, clapping their hands and beating the ir breafts. 'J’he village of 
Sheik-Faddle on the eaft had manned a boat, put it out into the river, and were firing 
on the other fide, and the fire was retui-ned on them. Palling by this boat, wc were 
in great danger. When Wc were bclov/ the village, we judged we were fafe, and I 
got out to fee what paffed, and in a very fhort time I perceived a bail fell into the 
water, only three or four yards from the boat, which without doubt they fired at u.s. 
Thus. 1 law this battle, which perhaps may not be much inferior to fome of the little 
engagements of the Greeks, deferibed by I'liucydiJcs with fo much pomp and elo¬ 
quence. 

We paffed by Sharony on the eaft ; to the fouth of it is a fmall hill, on which there 
Jippearcd to have been buildings, and there arc many ftones on the bank of the river, 
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which fccm to be the ruins of a thick wall of a quay, which topferher with the like- 
nefs of tile iianie, made me imagine that either Ptolemy is miilaken in placing Oxy- 
rinchus on the well, or that this city which from Ptolemy I place about Abougirge, 
might in latter ages be n^glcfted and fullered to run to r-uin, and that a new city might 
be built oti the call fide, and take its name. On tlic twenty-fixth I went afliore at 
Heneiulcf, and we after paflfed by Bouchc, which I fuppofc to be Piolemais, the pore 
of Arfinoc. To tkis place they ufually come i(< go to the monafteries of St. Anthony 
and St.Paul, in the deferts near the Red Sea; the latter being rlie fbun-.ler of tiie 
hermit’s life, and the former of the monaftic life in Ibcicty: they were cotemporarie;-. 
Kr. Anthony the abbot founded a monaftcry in this place; and at the convent of 
St. Paul, a finall day’s journey to the north, they now live in tlie monailic wav, 
though formerly tlu'y were hermits. Some fay they lived in the time of tile Kniperor 
Philip, others of Dccius, who pcrfecuted the Chrillians; a?id it is faid Sr. Antliony 
lived till the time of Conftantinc. 'J’he convent of St. Anthony is a large cnclofure, 
the entrance to it is by a window, as at Mount Sinai; they have a great number of 
palm, olive,, and other trees within it. I met a monk of this" convent at Faiume, who 
gave me fomc account of it. The patriarch is head of the cmivcnt of St. Anthony: 
1 knew not wbctlicr it is always fo, or that the patriarch being chofc from thence, 
might have prefidod over this convent, and continue to do fo ; he has a deputy theiv. 
I’liere are three other perfons who iiavc a lharc in the government of the convent, four 
more that arc pric lis, and twenty-three that arc lay monks*. They have everv thing 
within themfoK es, aiurj-articularly a tower for a ftorehoul'e, defended by a draw-bridge, 
in cafe thr; Arabs lliould any way break in upon them. , 'fhey have three ipriiigs of 
water running into the convent, that arc a little fait. And it i.s probaljle that in thefc 
convents arc the only bells in all Egypt. 

At the convent of St. Paul there are twentv-fivc monks in all ; thev cannot marrv, 
bvU widowers may be admitted. A woman is not pcrniitte<l to enter the conveni. 
They arc not allowed ib much as to fmoke in the convent, nor to cat meat, but the 
good monks think they do not break through their rule if they do both wiihouf the 
convent, which is w'hat they commonly practifo; hut their ufual diet is olives, •cheefo, 
that they bring from Faiume, and fait llfli^wiih which they are fup^ilied from the Red 
Sea, which is about feven miles from thefe convents. It is indeed laid that they eat 
but once a day, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 'I’hofe who go to thefe mountains 
will do well to enquire if there is a very thick high wall in liiefc parts, faid to be 
tw'cnty-four feet wide at the bottom, and to examine all particulars about it, and of 
, what extent it is f. The perfon who made the Iketch of the country about thefe con¬ 
vents in 1716, from which 1 have taken wliat relates to the modern geography in 
that part, obfvrvcd on the 1 ft of .Tune, and the fecond day of the moon, that the 
tide went out tlui-e at the Red Sea from twelve at night to fix in the morning, one 
hundred and ten pace.s. I F* obferves ail'o thui there'is water in the fevcral torrents 
only in the middle of the winter. 

On the 27th of February in the cveming, 1737, 1 arrived at Old Cairo, and went 
to Cairo to the conful’s houfc, having pei'formed this journey'U'o above the cataradls 
and back again, with the greateft good fortune, exactly in three mouths. 

As the convent of Mount Sinai was not at peace with the Arabs, and it was irnpof- 
fible to go there on that account, 1 determined to be at .Terufaleni at Eafter, to fee 


• Tlie deputy \)Ky c.ill rubs.ii, tlie three next guttinus, the priefts kelheiili, aud the others riiban. 
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Pideftine, Syria, and Cyprus, and to return into Egypt to make that journey and 
foine others I propofed j fo flaying only three days in Cairo, on the 3d of March I got 
into a boat for Damiata, in order to embark for Joppa, not failing till early the next 
morning. A merchant of black flaves had a number of them in one part of the boat, 
and I faw a young woman among them, that had feven holes bored in her nofe for 
rings, one in the middle, and three on each fide. The firft day we made about a 
quarter of the voyage, and flopped at Mifelcafer. On the fiftl^ we failed by Benal* 
haffar, which I fuppofe to be Bubaflus and Phibefeth of the fenpture. In the even¬ 
ing we were about half way. On the fixth we- lay by part of the day near Aboufir, 
the wind not being favourable. We '.vent on and anchored at night out in the river, 
as 1 fuppofe they apprehended fome danger; and hearing a gun fire, the people of 
the boat fliot off their pieces two or three times. On the feventh we pafied by Ma- 
halla, Manfoura, and Diuft. This latter is on the weft, and about four hours weft of 
it is the convent of Si. Geminiani, where there is yearly a great refort of Chriftians 
for devotion, and much talk of fomcihing like fpirits, which, as far as I could find, 
is nothing but the fhadow of the people paffing, feen in a room by a fmall hole. The 
next day 1 arrived at Damiata, and went with letters I had to a perfon there. I was 
fo difguifed with my drefs and beard, that he would hardly believe I was an Englifh- 
man. I was very handfomcly entertained accidentally by fome Greek merchants to 
whom I was not recommended, with all forts .>f fhell-fifh, and roes of fifh; for in 
Lent they arc not allowed to eat any other, and only the roes of fifh that have blood 
in them. In the evening I went down to the ]^i;rt at the mouth of the river. A 
French fhip was hired to carry th<, pilgrims, who paid about a guinea a head to the 
merchant for their paflage. Moft of the pilgrims met on the narrow fandy point on 
the weft fide of the mouth of the river. To the weft is a bay about two leagues over; 
and on the well head, a large Turkifh fliip of Alexandria was loll in November laft, 
with feven hundred people in her, the captain only being faved: the bey, who had 
carried the Grand Signior’s tribute out of Egypt, was on board, and came to land 
alive, but foon after died, as it is faid of the fright. In the evening we returned up to 
the port, paffed the night in the boat, and on the tenth w'ent on board the fhip wiA 
the other pilgrims, and failed for Joppa. 


BOOK Ill. 

FROM grand CAIRO BY THE RED SF.A, INTO ARABIA PETRAJA, TO MOUNT SINAI, 
AND BACK TO CAlllO, UOSETTO, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAP. l.—’From Grand Cairo to Suez, and the Red Sea. 

J-JAVING feen Palefline, Syria, part of Mefopotomia, and Cilicia, and the ifland 
of Cyprus, I landed again in Egypt on the 25th of December 1738. I faw at 
Cairo the grand proceffion of the caravan to Mecca, and of the hafna or treafure, that 
is, the Grand Signior's rents, which are yearly fent to Conflantinoplc. I alfo made 
the journies to Faiume, the labyrinth, the pyramids of Saccara and Dalhour, and the 
catacombs of Saccara, and went twice to the pyramids of Gize, near Cairo, which 
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arc commonly fcen by travellers; and prepared for my journey to Mount Sinai, which 
is to be looke d on as the moll dilhcult of all the eaftern voyages. 

The monks of the convent had made peace with the Arabs; the occafion of the 
broacli between iheni was a murder they had comnutted on a monk of the convent. 
'i‘he method that is taken to make this journey, is to agree with the monks of Mount 
Sinai, who have a convent at Cairo, to furnilh fo many camels, giving about four 
pounds for each; thqy take care alfo to procure tf.e common provifions for the road ; 
and ir is the cuhom to lie at their convent the night before the departure. On the 
ayih of March I went to the place frem which the caravan was to fet out, but found 
they would not depart that day ; fo I returned to the conful’s, and the next day in 
the evening I went out to Kcyd Bey, .to a large yard where all the camels were toge¬ 
ther, that were to make up the caravan. In this open yard we lay; the caravan con- 
fifted of about two hundred camels laden with corn, going to .Muellah to the ealt of 
the Red Sea, to meet the caravan coming from Mecca; the bey that always goes out 
to meet the Emir badge being gone before to Adjeroute. My bed was laid on my 
camel, a bag of provisions on one fide, a fkin of water on the other, and a wooden 
bottle of water to flake the thirft in this hot climate. We afeended the mountain 
called Jebel-Macaihum, and went eaft along the fandy hills. 1 obferved in the road 
many flones that looked like petrified wood, being very numerous in fomc parts; if this 
i.s really petrified wood, as this place fyems never to have been capable of producing 
trees, I do not know whether it may be looked on as a probable conjecture, that the 
people travelling in thefe parts, and carrying fome wood with them for their ufe, 
might leave it behind W'hen they approached towards the great city, and that having 
been covered with fund, it might petrify, and the fand be afterwards blown away; 
though indeed I faw one piece that feemed to have been a large body of a tree. Wo 
came to fome uneven ground; and all of a fudden the caravan was alarmed, by feeing 
four men at a diftance riding fwiftly towards them from the fouth. All the people 
alighted from their camels and took their arms, and went towards them to meet them, 
on which all but one of them retired, who coming on, they went in a body towards 
him, and as he perceived he was like to meet with a warm reception, he thoug.ht nt 
to withdraw. The long ftep of the camel caufes a very great motion in the riders, 
which to fome is very difagrccable; they commonly lie down to be mounted, but 
when any one difinounts on the road, tlie way of getting up is on the b<ack of the 
Aral), W'ho ftoops down, and fo they climb up the neck of the camel., The pace 
they go is not above two miles and a half an hour. We lay in the open air, as they 
always do in this journey ; having travelled thirteen hours without flopping. As foon 
AS the caravan halts, if it is not dark, they let the camels browfe a while on the little 
fhrubs, and the people go about and gather' the wood of them for fuel; they then 
make the camels lie down, bind one of their legs to hinder them from getting up,, 
and commonly tie them together with a fmall rope, to prevent any of them from 
going away without difturbing the others, and making a noife; fo they place their 
goods in the middle between themfelves and their camels. They feed thefe ul'eful 
bcafts with balls they make up of barley meal, which they put into their mouths. In 
liiefe parts, w'hcre it is not very wholefome to lie abroad, ftrangers efpecially take care 
to be well covered, by a carpet laid over the head: for though I carried a tent, it 
was not proper commonly to make ufe of it, for fear of palling for a confidcrable 
perl'on, that might be worth plundering. On the thirtieth we fet out an hour before 
day, and in about eleven hours we came to a narrow valley called Tcarofaid, between 
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vcfy low hills. In about an hour and a half we came to a narrower valley, with a hij>h 
j^round on each fide; this is called Haraminteleh, and there feem to be ruins of a wall 
built acrofs, to defend the pals. After I left the place, I thought polfibly the canal 
might pafs this way, and tha^ this wall might be the remains of the buildings of one of 
(he Hood gates, which any one who goes in that road may take more particular notice 
of, to fee if they can trace the canal that way. I faw no fort of beads in the defert till 
! came to this place, where 1 obfervei<l. fomc birds ; and in the defert I had feen fevoral 
holes, which they laid wore made by an animal called Jerdaon, and 1 could n<u be 
certainly informed, whether or no it was what the Europeans call the Pharoah’s rat, 
and is thought to be the Ichneumon. Axl the defert is gravelly, having in fomc parts 
fiirubs and aromatic licrbs. We after came into the open plain, and faw Adjeroutc, at 
which place wc lay, having travelled fixteen hours without Hopping, and the after¬ 
noon was fo very liot, that my leg, that was expofod to the fouth, bliltcrcd, being 
uncovered, according to the fafhion among the common people, whole drefs I always 
uniiatcd, but I was aftfer obliged to defend myfelf better againft the heat, 

Adjeroute is only a fquare caftle with a garrifon of foldiers in it; this, as I diall ob- 
ferve, has been fuppol’ed to be the ancient Hesoopolis j it is diftant from Cairo four 
hundred and eighty derates (as the Arabs call them in their journey to Mecca, fif¬ 
teen of them making an hour,) which is thirty-two hours, but according to my com¬ 
putation it is only twenty-nine hours; the three hours difference may be in the road 
the caravan takes farther round, being much about the diltance that 'the lake of the 
Pilgrims is from Cairo, where they encamp and begin their journey. On the thirty- 
firll we fet out before fun rife, the great caravan taking the road to the fouth-w'ell: to 
Mecca, which is called the cailern road (I)crb-el-Charkc), we went on fouth towards 
Suez, in a fort of a hollow "round, in which, as I lliall obferve, the fea formerly might 
come, having firlt a rifing ground *10 the call. In about two hours and a half we. 
came to the well of Suez (Bir-cl-Sucz) where there is a cane; it is a fine large well, 
in which the water was drawn by a wheel, but not bcil% kept in repair, the men dravr 
it up with ropes: it is fo fait that it is not fit to drink. About two miles furdther to the. 
fouth is Suez, at the north end of the Red Sea. This lea makes two gulfs to the 
north, divided by that point of land which leems to have had the general name of the 
defert of Pharan, from a place of that name towards the fouth of itj that to the call 
was called the Elanitic Gulf from Elana, at the north end of it, as the weftorn was 
called the Heroopolitic Gulf from Heroopolis. 1 fuppole Suez to be the ancient Ar- 
finoe, by which Strabo * fays the canal run into the Red Sea, fo that it mult have been 
at the north end of the fea. To the eaft of Suez there is a fmall bay, that {’wides again 
into tw'O parts, extending feme way to the north: whether or no Heroopolis was on 
this molt northern point of the fea, or about Adjeroute, where it has commonly tjeen 
thought to be, it is not eafy to determine: it might either have been there, or on the 
high ground to the fouth-eaft. This I fuppofe to be Migdol, mentioned in the ' 
journey of the children of Ifrael, different from Magdol near Pelufium. Strabo feems 
in one place to make Cleopatris the fame as Arfinoe, where there mull be concluded 
to have been fome alteration in the words of the author, as he afterwards f lays, that 
near Arfinoe w'as Heroopolis, and Cleopatris on the Arabian gulf next to Egypt; 
he.fpeaks of ports, canals, and lakes near Arfinoe, the latter pollibly made by the 
tide, and might be about the fmall bays to the north-eall of it. This palfage of Sirabcr 
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alfo is a proof of an error in Ptolemy, who places Adinoe forty minutes fouth of 
Heroopolis. It is likewife very doubtful wherfe Cleopatris was, unlefs it might be on 
the high ground to the north of Suez; this I fuppofe to be Pihahiroth. If Heroopolis 
was on the nioft northeun height I have mentioned, the Red Sea muft have loft 
ground; and indeed by the fituation of places there is great appearance of it; the 
valleys, and the high ground, with broken clifts, looking very much like fuch an 
alteration j and we may fuppofe, that if the feji retired in this manner, Cleopatris 
might firft be built more to the fouth than Heroopolis; and that continuing to retire, 
Arfinoe might be built ftill farther to the fouth, which I fuppofe to be' fiad.Zephon. 
Arfinoe, with great reafon, is fuppofed to be where Suez now is, as one fees to the 
weft and north of it plain figns of an ancient city. It would be a very fine fituadon 
for a port, if the (hips could come up to the quay, as probably they did formerly. 
It is fituated on a fmall promontory, making out eaftward injo the Red Sea. The 
old city extended about a furlong to the weft of this promontory, and the north>weft 
comer of the Red Sea is about two miles to the weft of the town. Two fmall bays 
of the fea extend about a league to the north-north-eaft of the town. I’he port feems 
to have been between the wellera bay ^d the town, to the weft of which there is a 
raifed ground, that feems to have been the fite of an ancient caftle to defend the ftiip. 
ping; for the old town extended alfo to the north-weft of the prefent. Here the 
ihipping lay fecure from all winds, only a little expofed to the eaft, which could have 
no great force, the paflage over to the other fide into Afia not being above a mile. 
"When the tide is out, there is to the fouth of the town, a large fandy bank about two 
miles long, to the call of which is a road to go out to the Ihipping, and when they 
have no wind, they draw the boats along by this bank; about a mile fouth-weft of it 
are the (hips, a league from the town, the deep water being on the weft, where it is a 
bold fhore, there being fiioals on the eaft fide, where the land is low, whereas there are 
high hills all along on the weft. Suez is governed by a captain, which is the title of 
an admiral, the high admir^being called captain balhaw, or head admiral. His 
bufinefs i%more particularly with the ftiips, and he has under him a cairaacam, the 
ordinary governor of towns, who both together, or feparately, govern the affairs ‘ of 
the place; the latter commonly refides here, the other when the lliips are in the 
ports; and a flieik Arab, who lives here, has really all the power, whenever hepleafes 
to interfere; and what givCvS him much authority is the great fcarcity of water, which 
is brought fix miles from Naba, to the eaft-fouth-eaft, on the other fide of the Red 
Sea; fo that on the leaft difeontent with the people or their governors, they will not 
permit water to be brought to the town, and they are obliged to drink a fait water 
brought near a league from the north, from (Beer-el-Suez) the well of Suez, fo that 
on jhis account it was a very great advantage to have a canal cut from the Nile, as 
the canal of Trajan was; for water is now fold at Suez in the fmalleft meafures. 
There are four mofques in the town, and a Greek church in a houfe, there being 
about a hundred and fifty Greeks here, and three or four Coptis. 

Part of the way from Adjeroute is in a fort of foffee, that is thought to be the canal 
of Trajan, and feems to have run clofe to the weft end of the old city: from Cairo, 
through which it conveys the water, it goes north, and north-eaft and by north, and 
fupplies all the country with water for feveral miles, and by a branch from it, that large 
lake called the Birke or Lake, is filled, in which the water remains moft part of the year. 
It is about eight miles from Cairo, ^d a league north of Matarea; it may be feven or 
eight miles long, and four broad; here it is the pilgrims for Mecca meet, near a week 
before their departure, and fet out altogether on that journey. The canal after makes 
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a great circuit round the hills to the north and north-eaft, infomuch that the common 
people fay it goes near to Gaza, which mufl be falfe. That lake reprefcntcd in Sicard’s 
map with a canal going to it, which I fuppofe to be part of the ancient canal, may 
poflibly be the lake fpoken of by Strabo in the Sethreipc province to the fouth of 
Pelufium) for he fpeaks of canals going into this lake, and feems to fay that one of 
them went to the Red Sea by Arlinoe, though in the whole, the fenfe of the author 
appears to be fomewhat difficult. 

The trade of Suez is only to Jeada on the eafl: of the Red Se!l, near Mecca; it is 
carried on by one fleet of between thirty and fopty fhips, that fet out about the fame 
time from Jeddain the Ilamfecn feafoi., that is, the fifty days before the middle of May, 
when the Merify or fouth winds generally blow ; and if they chance to be too late, they 
rnufl wait another year; and when thofe winds fail on the voyage, they fometimes are 
obliged to pal's a twelvemonth in fome bad harbour, as they have often done at Cofleir. 
They return laden with corn and rice in Odober; the loading from Jedda is principally 
coffee, incenfe, fome few Indian and Perfian goods, the richeft being carried by land 
with the caravan from Mecca. There are other fliips that bring the coffee from 
Fefeca in Jemen, the ancient Arabia Faelix, among which are five or fix Englilh and 
French fhips generally employed: five of the fliips which come to Shez belong to the 
Grand Signior, the others to merchants. Each bag of coff’ee weighs between three and 
four hundred pounds, and pays thirty medineSj which is about two {hillings, when it 
comes out from Jemcn. At Jedda the tenth bag is taken, and half of it goes to the cap¬ 
tain for his freight, and half to the pafha there,apa .i Suez it pays a duty of near a penny 
for every pound weight. When it i bought by our merchants it is purified, and fent 
very clean into England, but of late the Weft India coff'ee, which is not fo good, has 
fold fo cheap, that it does not turn to account to fend it to England. This Weft India 
coffee is carried into Syria and other parts, and fold cheaper than the coffee of Arabia, 
and fometimes, to deceive, is mixed with it. Tliey can alfo bring coffee round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, much cheaper than this way. The fhips that go between Jedda 
and Suez, are built moflly in the Indies, rather dumfy, after the Dutch manner, and 
probably many of them may be built at the Dutch fet dements in the Eaft Indies. Moft 
of them are large, and they affured me that the biggeft was forty-eight pikes high, 
that is, about double the number of feet; but probably they meafure in two decks they 
have at the Hern above the middle parr of the fliip j they have alfo one deck raifed 
before, above the middle; on this they have on cadi fide a little room for a mofque, 
where they pray, and to the corner of each is raifed a little pole with a flag on it, 
marked with a half-moon. On the end of the bowfprit is a little fhort maft, and a 
yard and fail on it, and over it is a fmall gallery, on which the pilot ftands to look out 
and give the word to the helm. They do not ufc pumps, but draw the water up with 
a leathern bucket, by the help ofa windlafs. On each fide of the well to receive’the 
water that enters into the fliip, there is a ciftern about fifteen fect long and eight feet 
wide, going down near to the bottom of the vcflel, being made of wood; in thefe they 
put their water, and draw it up with leathern buckets, and put it into large earthem jars 
for prefent ufe. Thefe dfterns hold enough for a voyage of eight months, though 
they always in trefh water at Tor. Inftead of a handle to the rudder in the fhip, 
they have a pole fixed in it, inclining upwards beyond the fhip, being about fifteen or 
twenty feet long. A beam is laid acrofs the upper deck, which extends on each fide 
about fifteen feet beyond the fides of the fhip; to each end of this is tied a yard or 
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pole perpendicularly- fo as that either end of it may be moved backwards or for* 
wards towards the <!iip, as it is drawn. I’o t-he lower end of this comes a rope from 
the pole, which is fixed into the rudder; to the upper end a rope is fixed, which is 
carried to a Mock at the copier of the ftern, and brouglit again to another block at the 
upjjer end of the yard, and tlicnce croflos the fiiip over the great beam, and goes to 
the Ollier yard, to which and fo the item it is carried in like manner, as on the other 
fide. Winui the Ih.ip is to be worked, the rope c^f communication, which goe^ acrols 
tile fiiip, is drawn to'a poll nearer the Hern, where there is a Hay made for it, in which 
it is drawn cither one way or other, :vs the pilot divecls, and moves the helm by the 
ropes fixed to the lower end ol the aforcl'aid yards; and when one is drawn nearer, 
and the top of the yard conics nearer to the Ihip, the bottom confequently flies out, 
and the other pole is left jierpcndicular in its natural dinrction. When there is a 


Horm, and they let the fiiip drive, they loofe the rope oH fron; that poH, and let the 
helm play as it will: and this leenis'io explain what is mentioned in Saint Paulks voyage, 
vVds xxvii. V. 40. “ That when they had committed the Ihip unto the fea, they loofed 
the rudder bands, and hoillcd up the main-fail to ihe wind.” For thefe ropes, which 
direct the the helm, may be very properly calKd the rudder bands, by which it is either 
fixed or moved' one way or other. 'I'he voyage to Suez is very dangerous, more 
efpecially fouth of Tor, where there is much foul ground, and thole trees of Madre- 
porac, a fort of imperfeit coral, which arc about i’or and i'ouih of it, are as dangerous 
as rocks to the Ihips ; and in thofe parts, where the water is not deep, they come to 
an anchor every night. , The mariners fay, that from lor (o Mount lloulTan it is three 
hundred miles, from w hich mountain to Mount Jamba are three hundred more, and 


from that mountain to Jedda four hundred, though the calculation feems very much 
to exceed thediltance. And as Jedda is only fix degrees, or three hundred and lixty 
miles fouth of Tor; it is polfible they may compute by fome mcafure that is about the 


third part of a mile, unlefs I might be any w'ays deceived by my interpreter. They 
fometimes tic their cables to thefe trees, or Hones on the rocks. When the (hips are 
unloaded at Suez, they leave them without any body in them, fallcned with two anchors, 
to each of which are tied four or five great cables, made of a part of the date treg, and 
the cuHom-houfe officers attend here only during the Ihort time that the (hips are un¬ 
loaded and loaded again; fo that, except at thole feafons of bufinefs, the little town of 
Suez is very thin of people. I w'as imlbrmed that the port of Cofleir is exceedingly , 
dangerous, which I fuppofe was ufed when the trade of the EaH Indies was carried on 
that way to Kept and Alexandria j that north of it is another bad port, called Old 
Cofleir, and north of this is a fine port called Hamromyos, being like a round bafin ; 
one would conjedlure that this was the ancient Myos (Cofleir being Ikronice) as doubt- 
lefs molt convenient for Kept, the ancient Copt us; to which place, fituated ona canal 
of the Nile, the‘merchandizes were carried both in the ancient and middle ages. It 
is faid that the weH fide of the Red Sea is much deeper than the caH fide, all the way 
to Ethiopia, but that they are not acquainted with that road. From Suez the paflage 
is about a mile over the fea to the ealt fide of it; the boats go twice a day, both for 
water, which is brought in Ik'ns by camels to the fea fliore, and all’o for wood ; for 
of all places, Suez is the moH deHituteof every thing that the earth produces. They 
have neither water, gral's, corn, nor ary I’ort of herb or tree near it, and not one gar¬ 
den about the whole town. 


feems to have extended as far as the Red Sea, and in a line from the call 
fide of the Ileroopolitic gulf to Siher, called the river of Egypt. It is probable the 
mountains to the eaH were the bounds between it and Arabia Peiraca; for we have 
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HeToopolIs on, or near the Red Sea, as a capital of the laft province of Egypt; the 
Cafiotis was on the fea, and the province of Phagroiopolis in the middle between 
them. 

I 

CHAP. II. — Of Arabia Pet. aa ; from Suez to Tor, and Mount Sinai. '' 

AR ABTA was divided into three parts. Arabia Felix, between the Red Sea and 
fhe Perfian gulf, part of which is th^ territory of Mecca, and the other part to the call 
and foulh-eaft is called Jcinen. Arabia Petnea, which has its name from being a rocky 
country, confifted of this point of lai d between*the two gull's of the Red Sea, and 
extended away to the call of the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. To the call of this, 
and of great part of Syria, was Arabia Def(?rta, bounded to the oaft by the ICuphrates. 
In Arabia Potra^a we were in Afia; and Ptolemy mentions the black mountains which 
run along this promontory between the two gulfs, extending as far as Judea The 
firfl; country on tlnu fide w'as the ancient Sarraceria; t, polTefl'ed by the Arabs, called 
Sarraceni, who at length extended thcmfelvcs as far as the country about Elana. From 
thefcall thofe Arabs, that under Mahomet and his fuccelTors, overrun thefe countries, 
had the name of Saracens among the European writers, for I could never hear of this 
name in the call, or iruihe eallern autheirs. 'I’his part of Arabia Patrxa confifts of 
mountains, narrow valleys between them, and fandy plains. On the w'dl there is a 
fimdy plain on the lea two or three leagues broad, which extends about thirty miles 
in length to thofe liills of a while (tone that are at ut the vale or winter torrent called 
Corondel. Thefe hills llretch I'oulhv ;!rds by the fea for above tvventy miles, to a long 
valley two or throe leagues broad, called the vale of Baharum, having on the weft to 
the fea the hills of Cali, and on the eaft the granite mountains, which take up near 
the whole breadth of this promontory. Mount Sinai being about the centre of them. 
This plain extends fouihwards beyond 'I’or, to the end of the promontory. Eaft of the 
mountains of Corondel, and thufo called Pharacne, there is a long ridge of high moun¬ 
tains that run to the eaft, witiiin thirty miles of Accabah, the ancient Elana, on the 
norUi of the eaftern gulf of the Red Sea, which docs not come fo far north as the 
wcfteni by about a degree, as near as I could compute. Thefe mountains are called 
Jcbel-Tc. South of them, for about twelve miles, is a fandy defert called Rembla 
Tihe fand), and foulh of this bvgiu the granite mountains, which extend to ihe eaft, and 
Wouth to the lea. In all ihh; country there are but three or four villages, which are 
Tor, Jcbele, Gedehekh I't^iiih of it, lomewhere in thofi; parts, and Sharmc,which 1 had 
apprehended was to the call; but I have fince rcafon to think it is toward*' the luuih- 
eall comer of this promoiuory, a day and a half from Mount Sinai, where they have. 
boats, and from wiiencc the convent is chiefly fupplied with fifh. About norlh-rorth' 
eaft of this place, as I coi.jedurc, on the fea, and tliree days from the convent, they told 
me was Dahab, which feme people have thought to be lizion-geber, becaufe of the 
name, which fignifies gold j fo, excepting thclb, there arc no other nomes of places, 
but w hat are given to mouutalus,*vales, winter torrents, and fprings. 

The whole country is inhabited by Arabs, its natural inhabitants, who live under 
tents, and flay in one'pla^e as long as they have water, and fhrubs, and trees for 
their camels to feed on, and they find it othenvife convenient, for there is no tillage 
norgrafs in all this country. All their riches confift in camels, a few goats, and 
fometimes flicep j fo that they live in great poverty, having nothing but a few dates 
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sai a little goat’s milk, and bring all their corn eight or ten days journey from Cairo. 
The Arabs are in different nations or clans, each under its great (heik, and every 
encampment under its particular flicik. All rou^ by the fea fide are the Mifenides 
and Penuafi, who arc a gjod people. On the npuntains, fouth-eaft of Suez, are the 
Aiaidi, a bad people, and have poffeflion of the v^ater they arc fupplied with at Suez. 
At Suez arc the Arabs called Beni Soliman/ who have alfo of their nation at 
Tor; their flieik isi the moft po-wcrful of all, ahd has an influence over all the reft. 
About the convent are three clans maintained by it: they are but a bad people; thofc 
who are called Elecat are the beft. Next are the Soualli, and the word of all the 
Wecelcadifaid, which may be a people from Said, or upper Egypt; and 1 obferved 
among the Arabs of the convent "the particular manner of mufic they have in Said, 
or upper Egypt. All thefe Arabs are united in a fort of league together; are very 
honed among themfelves with regard to property, and if one gives them to cat, there is 
no danger of any injury from them ; they are indeed liberal themfelves; and if they kill 
a fheep. they eat it all at once, though they have nothing but bread for their food the 
day after, which is an univerfal cudom among the Arabs; and they provide of what 
they have for all that come. Any one of thefe Arabs is a protedtion againd all 
the red, for they driftly obferve that law with one another for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage. The Arabs about Accabah arc called Allauni; a very bad people, and 
notorious robbers, and arc at enmity with the others. I'hough the Arabs in thefe 
parts do not live in houfes, yet in mod places where they find inconvenient to dwell, 
they build little houfes for their grain, fomc of which I faw forfaken, becaufe the 
water had failed. 

I went, in Suez, to the houfe of a Greek pried, and the next day met with a 
Turkidi captain of a fhip, a very obliging man, who gave me feveral informations in 
, relation to the navigation of the Red Sea. Before I departed, the good pried afked 
me my name, that they might pray in the church for my good journey, which is 
only a way they have of defiring charity. About noon on the the fird of April, we 
eroded over the bay to the ead, the camels being lent round before. They had 
received an account that the Gedda fleet was coming; and this afternoon we faw 
many of them, and others the next day. ^ 

As I obferved before, Nabah or Nabate is to the ead; from which place tltey 
bring the water, and over it arc the mountains called Nouebeh. Thefe names, one| 
would imagine, were fome remains of the ancient name of the Arabs, called Nabataei *, 
that were m Arabia Petrma, infomuch that the whole country has been called from 
them Nabataea. The mountains here go by the general name of Te, but the particular 
‘parts of them have didinff names. 

.Three or four hours fouth of the landing place from Suez, are fcvcral fprings on 
little hillocks called Ein-Moufeh (the fprings of Mofes.) On thefe rifing grounds, 
wherever they make a hole, the water comes up. There are about four or five opoi 
now, though I faw the places where about a do2^n fprings had run. The water 
where it rifts, brings up the fand with it, which is like a quagmire all round, and it 
is dangerous to approach too near. I could not find the bottom with a pole, and they 
even lay that camels have been fwallowed up in them. The waters are warm, faldfh, 
and I believe there is fome fmall mixture of fulphur in them. One of the fprings 
notwithdanding affords tolerable good water. Some of them have been walled round, 
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probably to keep up the water foJ cattle to drink, and one feemed to have had ftonc 
channels made from it. There de twb or three pa! n trees about this place. One 
would be apt to conjedure that ttefe fprings have their fource in the neighbouring 
mountains. From this place a pWnt flrctches out a gre^t way into the fca, being 
fouth-eaft of the Clipping, and breaks the lea when the fouth-eaft wind blows. Clyfma 
might be near oppolite to this pa; which Ptoler'.y places twenty minutes fouth of 
Arfinoe, and probably it was betweeii mount Attakah and mount Gewoubee. Here 
1 imagine that the children of Ilrael might pafs over the Red Sea. We lay lierc in 
the open air, as we did every night in i .'is journey, and were careful not to have any 
fire after it was dark, not being as yet in a fafe country, and only live in company. 
I law about the jilain much of the fmall talc, and the next day many little hills I'uil 
of it. On the I'econd we went on through the Tandy defert, and came to a riling 
ground covered with lipl.- lliriibs, being the point that makes out to the w-ell, oppcifite 
to mount Gewoubee. Here we Hopped, after having tiavelled four or five hours, and 
I ventured to pitch my tent, to lx; under tl.e lhadc of it, and defended from the heat 
ol the I'ui). And trav'clling near three hours more, wc came to the plain at the 
beginning of Ijirk-el-Coronciei, whicli is the name they give the great bay ol Corondcl. 
We were alarmed by li.-eing two men running towards us iVom the call. 'I'he Arab.s 
threw oir pai r of ihcir garments, laid their arms bare to light with the fabre, and 
prepared their firel.jcks. Tiicy proved to be t\-.o peribns of Suez that were in thefe 
parts with their camel.s; who notwithllaiiding W 'iild probably have robbed us, if we 
had not been too llroug for them. We came to die defert they call Shedur, the old 
Shur, and went on an hour longer, and came to a place full of llirubs, and ftaid there 
for the lake of grazing the camels, j'our of the Gedda fleet were anchc red near, and 
we had oppolite to us the raftlc of Shedur on the hills to the eaft. On the third we 
went on, and.in an hour we came toahe bed of tlie winter torrent, called Ouardan, 
about a quarter of a mile well of the road. In this torrent is the fpring of Ouardan 
(Ein-El-Ouardan) where if they dig a hole three foot deep, the water comes plentifully 
into it, probably Irom the lea. The water feemed rough, but not fait. There are a 
fc\fr palm trees here. The Arabs made a lliallow hole in the ground, and laid in it a 
round piece of leather, and taking the water out of the deep hole w-ith a bowl, they 
poured it into this leather, and fo the camels drank, that were unloaded and brought 
to the fpring. We lltiid here about tw’o lunirs, and going on came to a fandy plain, 
and in three hours to a hill confilling alnioft all of talc. We pafled over it in two 
hours, and came to a vale between the hills, in which w'e travelled about tw<, more, 
and afeending again, wc had on the call Jebel-IlDuflan, and on the w..lt Jebel-le- 
Marah, where to the well there is a fait fpring. J his feems to be Marah, mentioned 
in the old teftament. Wc came to the vale, or the bed of a winter torrent, called Co¬ 
rondel, having travelled about eleven hours in all. This place is full'of Ihrubs, and 
has many tamaiilks in it. Here we llaid all night, but found no water. I'he day 
had been cool and windy; and towards the evening the wind raifetl the dull in Inch a 
,manner, that wc could not fee far before us. Being now in a country where there is U(.> 
danger, I pitched my tent whenever I pleafed; which I always found convenient in the 
middle of the day, againlt the heat of the fun. 

.Beyond the vale of Corondcl, is a mountain on the fca called Jebel-TIamaiii-rharaone 
(the Mountain of Pharaoh’s bath.) On the llde of this mountain there is a grotto by 
the fea fide, to which there are two mouths; one of them leads by a narrow, low 
palTage, to a fource of very hot water, which I believe exceeds in heat the baiiis of 
Abano near Padoua. As foon as one enters this palTage, there is heat enough to 
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make any one fweat very plentifully. A little further in, it is excelSvely hot; and! 
many people have died that have gone as far as the water, by a vapour that extin- 
guiflies the lights. The water runs through the icock and fandy banks, in a great 
number of little ftrcains ipto the fea for a quarte^of a mile, and it is even theije ex¬ 
ceedingly hot, and fo are the ilones, which are i^rufted with a white fubilance, that 
I fuppofe is of fait and fulphur. The water is 4 lt; and having brought a bottle to 
Cairo, it was found to be impregnated with mudi earthy grofs fulphur, a neutral fait, 
and a fmall quantity of allum, but no proportion of vitriol *. It is of fo naufeous a 
tafte, that it could not be taken inwa’ dly, but muft be ufed by bathing. Thefe waters 
are efteemed much for barrennefs in women, and impotency in men, and are judged 
to be good in moft cutaneous and ncrvojjs diforders. They have the water poured on 
them firft without, and then in the pafliige, to make them fweat ntore plentifully; this 
they do only once, and for forty days cat nothing but oil, honey, and bread made 
without fait, and drink only water with dates fteeped in it. 

On the fourth we came in three hours to the mount^n torrent, called Woufet, 
where there are fevcral palm trees, and a fait fpring, that I thought had a chalybeat 
tafte. In three hours we came to Taldi, where there are date trees, and as they told 
me a fait fpring. In half an hour more we paffed Reifimah, fo called from a fheik 
buried there; on whofe tomb the Mahometans throw a piece of bread as they pafs by, 
out of devotion- In an hour more we came to a narrow valley called Menctfah, where 
the road to Tor goes to the fouth, and that to Mount Sinai to the eaft j but in order 
to have company, my Arab would carry me a day’s journey round about, fo we went 
in a long valley to the eaft, in which we lay. On the fifth, continuing in it, we 
turned to the north, up a gentle fandy afeent, and having a hill to the fouth-weft, 
called the Houfe of Pharaoh (Bait-El-Pharaonc) we came to the place that was near 
the encampment of our Arabs. Here one of ^em, who had a difference with one 
of the company, as he was in his own country, came and brought him a flower, as a 
prefent, which being accepted of, was a fign that all was made up. From this place on 
the fixth, I purfued my journey, only with one Arab, going weft, and leaving the 
road to Mount Smai in order to go to Tor, and foon came into a nairow valley,,which 
b the bed of a torrent which was dry, as all the others were. Thc^^ hills are very high 
on each fide, confifting of a great variety of red and grey granites, moftly with fmall 
grains j and in fomc of thefe valleys I picked up fpecimens of the moft beautiful 
granites, of which there are great variety. After we had travelled a few hours, we 
flopped, and the Arab left us and led his camels to a fpring at fomc diftance, having 
been near four days without water. In the evening we paffed by an encampment of 
'Arabs, who invited us to ftay all night, offering to kill a kid; but the Arab, knowing 

^ Thefe obfervi.t!on8 were made on this water in Grand Cairo: 

1. Scrapings of gall being put into it, produced very little citange in the colour, till it bad flood a 
confidcra'uit time, when it turned greenifh. 

2. Two ounces being mixed with a dram of fpirit of fal armoniac, it became turbid, and there was a 

iettlemeiit of a little dark grey powder. . 

3. It hardly changed colour when mixed with fugar of violets. 

4. Two ounces mixed with of a folution of facch. Saturni, it became imnlcdiately very turbid; but 
Handing tw'elve hours, there was a great fediment of a dark brown colour, the water remaining white 
and troubled. 

5. Two ounces mixed with 3j of a folution of fublhnate, it turned prefently yellow; but after flandiog 
fomc time, a little woolly undluous matter fettled at bottom. 

6. Two ounces mixed with jj of ol. tartar, per deliq. it turned turbid, and of a pearl colour. 

7. Two ouuct'B mixed with of fpirit of vitriol, it fufl'cred no manner of change as to its coloni or 
clcarnefs. 
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tw! did not choofe to ftop where tl ere were any people, told them we were in halle. 
We pafled by one place where we faw fome garments hanging on a tree, no one being 
near, and expreffing our furprife a it, the Arab faid tlrcre was no danger here, they 
were all honelt people, and if any t ling was loft, the next|encatnpment was obliged 
to make amends. We came into a -tlainer country, and to the road we Ihould have 
come in, and after to the torrent ofis Pharan (Waad Pharan), the bed of which is a 
quarter of a mile broad. On the ' Venth we turned foulhward, and pafled over a 
hill into the plain of Baharum, about five miles wide, having omy the mountains of 
Gah between us and the fca; we travelled this day thirteen hours. On the eighth we 
came into tlie valley of Tor, and in three hours to the palm grove of Tor (Nach-El-Tor), 
At the firil entering of it there is a fait fpring, the water,of it fpreads over the ground, 
and the fait making a cake on the furface, it looks like dry ground, which w'as the 
occalion of an accident to me, which is looked on as extraordinary, even among the 
Arabs, and is generally very ciifaltrous; lor the camel going on this ground flipt and 
fell down, and 1 came off; it was well the ground was loft, for if a camel falls oa 
ftoncs he is certainly fpoiled. 

Tor is a finall village on the call fide of the Red Sea, and lies above a day’s journey 
near weft of Mount Sinai, fo that it is a day further to go by Tor than by the 
dired road. Near it is a ruined caftle, inhabited by the Arabs; the Greeks call this 
place Raiiho ('PanfJ), which might have its n.-ine from being inhabited by fome 
of thofe people, calk-d by Ptolemy RaithemV towards the mountains of Arabia 
Foelix * ; it is inhabited by Arabs, and about twenty familieji of the Greek church. 
The monks of Mount Sinai have a Cijiivent here, to which they have fometimes retired 
when they could not conveniently ftay at Mount Sinai; only one prieft refides in it for 
the fervice of the church. I’here are a fed of Mahometan Arabs here, called Sclera- 
inites, as it is faid from their having a particular regard for Solomon, as they have alia 
for Abraham ; they feem to be the ancient inhabitants of the place, for they have the 
principal mofque to which all the others go every Friday; and thefe in their prayers 
make mention of Solomon as well as Mahomet. It is poffible they may be defeendants 
of fom,c people in thefe countries, who in fome manner adhered to the Jcwifli religion; 
or perhaps may be of the race of Jethro the father-in-law of Mofes. About a league 
north of Tor is a well of good water, and ail about it are a great number of date trees 
and feveral fprings of a fait warm water, efpeclally to the fouth-eaft, where the monks 
have their garden. Near it are feveral fprings, and a bath or two, which are called 
the Baths of Mofes; the Greeks as well as fome others are of opinion, that this ir Elim. 
The greateft curiofities at Tor are the produdions of the Red Sea; the fit .11 filli of it 
are diflferent from thofe of the feas to the north of it; but what are moll peculiar to it,* 
are the feveral ftone vegetables, the Madreporac, a fort of coral, the fungi or muftirooms, 
and the red pipe coral. I went to the houfe that belongs to the convent of Mount 
Sinai, where I was entertained by the prieft: 1 had a letter to the fteward of the con¬ 
vent, who being abfent, his fon came to me and brought me a prefent of fruit and 
Ihclls, invited me to eat at his houfe, but excufing myfelf, he fent K provifions in 
for me. 

To the fouth of the town is a ruined caftle under an Arab governor; and three or 
four miles to the fouth there is a village called Jebclee: beyond it is the bay of Rale, 
where the fhips going to Suez often ftay when the wind is contrary. They fay the 
Red Sea here is half a day’s failing over, though 1 think it cannot be above ten leagues. 
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Gppofite to Tor is Jebel Garib, and fouth of that is iJebel Zeit, that is, the moa&tam of 
oil, which they fay has its name from a healing wat ^-r there, which they think has the 
eflPeft of oil. I went twice into the Red Sea, fwimjfiing over the groves, if 1 may fo 
call them, of coral or madfeporte, which is fomew/iat dangerous, and pulled fcveral of 
them lip. I could not obferve that they were in my part fofter at firft taking out than 
they arc afterwards, but I took notice that they changed their colour in a very ihort time ; 
ihme that were redd, 511 i to a deep yellow, and thofe that were white to a pale yellow. I 
fiiv none of the fungi, or tube coral growing: the latter is found at about the diftance 
of a day and a half: I got a finer piece of it than ever I faw, which fhews plainly how it 
grows with a round head like a colly-flower. 

On the ninth w'e purfued our* journey towards Mount Sinai. Crofling over the 
plain to the eafl, and travcilino; about fix hours, we lay near the entrance into a narrow 
vale, having joined Ibine comnaiiv that were going that way. lAt Tor they demanded 
df me a fmail caphar, but 1 did not pay it, and a flieik that was in the company took 
four that were due to him on the road, and another four for Mount Sinai, becaufe his 
anceflor having aflifted a merchant, who had like to have had a dangiTous fall at 
Mount Sinai, he gave him four medincs, which they have demanded of every one that 
has come fmee to Mount Sinai; fo dangerous a thing is it to give the Arabs money on 
any account whatfoever. We faw a hill within the reft, called Jcbel Mcfeka, where 
they fay there was formerly a convent. On the tenth we came to the torrent called 
Waad Hcbran between the high hills of granite. I obferved fome inferiptions on the 
large rocks that lay about the valley, and after faw feveral fuch inferiptions at Mount 
Sinai; there are many palm trees in this vale. We came to the fountain Hcbran, which 
is a little running ftream; and to fuch another half a mile further. We paffed through 
the country called Diar Frangi (the country of the Franks), becaufc they fay formerly 
the Franks ufed to come there. We had on tire left Jebel Mofinewni, that is, the hill 
where Mofes flept; we had leftnhe convent of Fharan to the north, and going on, we lay 
out of the road in a little valley; for they feemed to think there was ibme danger here, 
probably being ne;ir the Arabs of Mount Sinai. On the eleventh, after travelling 
fome time, we turned to the fouth-eaft, and went up a narrow vale called Negeb-IJouah, 
which has a gentle afeent, and water and palm trees in if, there^being the bed of a 
winter torrent to the left. We here paffed over a fquare fpot cncompaffed with loofe 
ftones; where it is faid they firft defigned the convent, but they pretend that the 
architeft by fome miracle was led to build it where it ftands. We went on and arrived 
at the Greek convent of St. Catharine’s, commonly called the convent of Mount S inai, 
being on the foot of Mount Sinai, at the north-eaft fide of it. I was drawn up in a 
'machine, by a windlafs, about thirty feet high, and conveyed through a window into 
the convimt. 'Fhe archbilhop of Mount Sinai was not here, but his deputy and the 
chief of the coAvent received mo at the window, and aiked If 1 would go firft to my 
room, or to the church; I went to the latter, whc?re they fung a hymn, and 
conduced me to the fltrinc in which the body of St. Catharine was depofited, 
and then flicwcd me the way to the apartments they have allotted for ftrangers. 

CHAP. III. — Of Mount Sinai^ and the Places about it. 

MOUNT Sinai in general, is called by the Arabs Jebel Mofes (the mountain 
of Mofes). It is one hill with two fummits: the Greeks divide the mountain into four 
parts. Half way up the mountain is a little plain. Between the two fummits to the 
north of it, is what they call Mount Horeb. To the foutli is the height called properly 
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Mount Sinai. Mount Bench is a It -ng narrow hill to the weft of Horeb. Eaft of the 
great convent, and at the eaft end the narrow vale, which is north of Mount Horeb, 
K a round hill which the Greeks call the Mount of Mofes. It joins to Mount 
Sinai on tlie fouth» and to Mpunt E\ ifteme on the rorth. !]^ut the mountain is more 
commonly divided into Sinai propt dy fo called, and Horeb. 1 fliall fpeak of the 
feveral parts of Mount Sinai in gencr 1 , as they are diftinguiihed by the Greeks. The 
convent of Mount Sinai is fituatei; on the north foot of Moupt Horeb, and weft 
of the Mount of Mofes; for fo 1 chufe to exprefs myfelf, though the valley 
runs from the fouth-weft to the foi th-eaft. At a well in the convent, called 
the Well of Mofes, they fay, Mofes met the daughters of Jethro; that on the 
Mount of Mofes ho w'as feeding the flock of Jethro his father-in-law; and that 
in the fpot where now is the chapel of the Holy Bufli, adjoining to the eaft end of the 
great church of the convent, grew that tree which appeared to Mofes as if it burnt and 
was not conl'umed, and out of which God fpakc to him. In a garden near, the fathers 
have planted a bramble, fuch as are common in Europe, and fay it was fuch a 
bufti in which this miracle was wrought; though fuch brambles do not grow in thefe 
parts; but they tell you that formerly they did. I'o the weft and fouth of Mount 
Sinai, and that part of it called Mount Scrich, is a narrow vale, called the vale of Jah, 
that is, the vale of God. The vale to the weft is certainly the vale of Rephidim, where 
the Ifraeliics encamped when they came out of roc deferts of Sin. Here they fljew the 
rock which, they lay, Mofes ftruck, and the wr.f^rs flowed out, when God told him 
he would ftand before him upon the rock in Ho-eO, which w'asKifrer called Maft'ah and 
Meribah ; it is on the foot of Mount Sei icb, and is a red granite Hone, fifteen feet long, 
ten wide, and about twelve feet high. On both fides of it, towards the fouth end, and 
at top, the ftonc, for abou* the breadth of eight inches, is difcolourcd, as by the running 
of water; and all down this part on* both fidcs and at top arc a fort of openings 
or mouths, f>mc of which relembie the lion’s mouth that is fometimes cut in ftone 
fpouts, but appear not to be the work of a tool. There arc about twelve on each fide, 
and within every one is an horizontal crack, and in fomc alfo a crack down perpen- 
dictSia^ly. 'I’hcrc is alfo a crac.k from one of the mouths next to the hill, that extends 
two or three feet to the north, and all round the fouth end. The Arabs call this the 
ftonc of Mofes; and they put herbs into thefe mouths, and give them their camels, as a 
fovereign remedy, as they think, in all diforders. It was in this valley that Ifrac l fought 
with Amalek ; and at the Ibuth-well end of it, at the foot of Mount Sinai, is the convent 
of the forty martyrs, w'here the fathers have only a fervant who takes care of the 
large garden. Here are the only fruit trees in all thefe pans, which they have of 
alniofl all forts. E’rom that they aicend very high to the fouth-weft, up to the m;.untaiti* 
of St. Catharine’s, and on the fumtnit of it, pretend to fl\ew the print in the rock whyre 
tlie body of that faint lay ; who being tied to a wheel at Alexandria, unJtT the Emperor 
Ma.\entius, in order to be put to deatli, it is faid the wheel fnapped in pieces; and being 
afterwards beheaded, her body (according to her prayer, tliat it fho Id not come 
into the hands of infidels), they fay, was carried by angels to the top of t>’s mountain, 
and was brought to the convent by the monks, loon after it was finifhcc.. About a 
third of the way up is the fpring of partridges, which the Cialoyers fay was difeovered 
by.partridges, who flew after the body; when the monks refting there, who brought it 
down, and fulFcring with thirft, the birds all vt'cnt to this fpring, by which means, as 
they fay, they found the water. I’his mountain is much higher than any other 
in thefe parts; and when one is at the top of it, Mount Sinai norih-eaft of it appears 
but low. From the top of this high mountain I faw both the arms of the Red Sea, and 
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on the eafl: fide, a part of the fea fouth of this prombntory j and on the other fide into 
Arabia Felix. This hill is a fort of a fpcfcklea Itone or marble, which may be 
reckoned among the granite kind ; many parts oi which are dendrite ftnnes maiked 
with beautiful figures of t^ccs; as are alfo fome of me red granite (lones of Mount Simu, 
but are inferior to thefc in beauty. / 

The vale of Jah does not extend the wholf length of Mount Sinai and Horcb 
to the north, but opens into a plain near a league over every way, which is called the 
vale of Melgah. This alfo to the north opens into the vale of Raha, which is to the 
weft of the vale of the convcn’i that is between Mount lloreb and Mount Epifteme. 
Oppofite to the vale of Melgah to the north is the vale of ftieik Salem ; it is to the w< ft 
of Mount Epifteme, of w^hich I (hail have occr.fion to make mention. Thefe two vales 
of Melgah and Raha, I take to be the defert of Sinai, into which the children of Ifrael 
moved, before Mofes was called up into the mount j and they retr.aiiu'd here about two 
years. It is to be obferved that the fummit of Mount Sinui, where God gave the law, 
IS not to be feen from either of them, and from very few places ; not from any that I 
could oblerve to the north or north-weft, being hid by Mount lior.-b. Iii lUe plain of 
Melgah is a well dug through the rock; and wt-ft of the val.‘ of Raha there is a 
narrow palTage to the eaft, between the mountains; and ficli an-ither well is dug at the 
entrance of it, which is called lieor Aboufely. In this paiui there is water and palm 
trees; and it is probable the encampment of the children oI liVael exu-aded this way, 
which might be a part of the defert of Sitiai. From the fouth-eivft corner of this vale 
there is a gentle afcentj.bctween Mount Sench and Mount tiorcb, which leads up to 
Mount Horcb, palfes by the chapels of St. Panteleetuon and St. Johii Baptifl, betw'een the 
fummits of Mount Horeb, and fo goes into the little pr.iin between Mount Horeb 
and Mount Sinai. This is called the road of Serich ; aiul, according to a tradition they 
have, it is very probable that Mofes went up to JMount Sinai this way being the caficft 
afeent of the three ways up to the mountain, and neareft to the fuppoled defert of 
Sinai. Coming out from this' road, into the val-e of Rahah, about a furlong to the 
weft, is the fpot where they fay Aaron caft the head of the calf; for there being a hole 
in the rock fomewhat in the fhape of a head, they will have it that the head of the calf 
was caft there, which the Ifraclitcs worlhipped; for they fpeak ^f the head of this 
animal as the objccl: of their adoration. Near it is an advanced rock, which feems to 
be formed naturally into fteps. They fay the idol was placed on it; and certainly a 
fitter place could not be chofen to expqfe fuch an idol on, as it is feen from all the 
neighbouring vallies. On the north fide of the vale of Melgah, is a fort of a narrow 
bed of a winter torrent which the Greeks call Dathan and Abirain, and fay thofe fmners 
.were there fwallowed up by the earth; but when this happened, they had left the 
defert of Sinai: and the laft place mentioned before this account is Hazeroch, in the 
defert of Parani 

It is conjedured by fome that the derivation of the name of Mount Sinai, is from 
(n 3 D) in the Hebrew, which fignifies a bufti, on account of the dendrite ftones of 
this mountam, which are full of the figures of trees or flirub.s ; or, it might have its 
name from fi>me part of it abounding in fuch flirubs. Sine, alfo in the Perfian lan¬ 
guage, fignifies a breaft ; fo that probably it has it.s name from the Hebrew, or from 
the other eaflern word, as Mount Sinai and Mount Catharine are the higheft hills in 
all thefe parts, and poflibly might be likened to the brealts of the human body. It is 
alfo in the eaftern writers often called Thor, by way of eminence, which fignifies a 
mountain ; and fomctiines it is called 'I’hour Sinai, though fome eaftern writers pretend 
that both the mountains and the town had their name from a fon of Ifhmael. 
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The moft ufual way tip to Moui t Sinai, is that which is called the way of the fleps, 
which begins at the convent on tht north fide of Mount Horeb, the fteps are narrow, 
of the rough red granite of the moux tain: in the different parts of which there is a great 
variety of granites, fomc being of t/ie grey kind. Afcendhig, one paffes by^ a fine 
fpring, and after a chapel of St. ary, concerning which they have fome hiftofies. 
Further is a narrow gateway at a pp'’ up the mountain, and beyond that a fecond. 
It is faid that all Chriftians uftd to i cceivc the facrament on the top of Mount Sinai, 
and delivered a certificate to the keeper of the firft gatos that they had confeffed at the 
convent below; and receiviiig another paper there, delivered it at the fecond gate, 
which is juft at the entrance into the little plain fpot between Horeb and Sinai, where 
there is a well and a pool of water to the fouth. 'I'o the weft is the road called the road 
of God (Derb Ic Jah), which has its name from the vale it leads down to, in wnich is 
the conve-nr of the forty inartyrs. To the north-weft is the road before-mentioned, 
which Mofes is thought to have ufed, called Derb Scrich ; it paffes between the little 
fummits ol’ Mount. Horeb, which hill abounds in fmall Ihrubs and aromatic herbs, 
where they fi cd their cattle. There arc alfo among them fevei al white thorn trees, 
which I had not fecn any where in the eaft, except about Antioch ; and if the monks 
had not determined it to a bramble, one would rather imagine this was the tree which 
is called a‘«bufli, and alfo that this was the fpot, being a retired place and proper for 
pafturage, whereas the other has ik> herbage about it; but it is certain tfiat in Juftinian’s 
time, when the convent was founded, the iraditic.. was of the place of the convent,, 
though 1 don’t find that they had t’'is tradition in the EmprcTs Helena’s rime, who 
built a tower within the fire of tnc prefent convent, when flic came to this place from 
Jerulalem, and made thoi'e flcps up ;o Mount Sinai, of which there are ftill fome re¬ 
mains ; though fomc fay that flie loundod the chapel of tiie holy bufti. 

About Mount Horeb there are four'chapels : St. John Baptift, the holy girdle of 
the Virgin Mary, St. Panteliemon, and St. Anne. On a height over St. Panteleimon, 
there is a long cell cut out of the rock uhere ib.-v fay two brothers, the fons of fome 
King, lived as hermits. And near Sr. John’s chapel is a building with three cells in it, 
which .belonged to a hermit of the name of Gregory. Returning to the plain, to 
the fouth-weft of it is a cell under a rock where St. Stcplien a hermit lived. At the 
very firft afeent up to Mount Sinai, Irom the vale of Klias, are two chapels adjoining 
to one another, dedicated to Klias and Klilha, am! on the north fide of them is a chapel 
now ruined, dedicated 10 St. Marina. W’iihin the chapel of Klias there is a little grott, 
where they fay that prophet dwelt when he flctl to the. place : and now tht Arabs call 
ihe way to Jerufalcin Derb Iltlele, wliich they told me fignified the road of Elias. . 
Going up that ftcep afeent to ?vl(nmt Sinai, I'outhwai d, is the print or fliapc of a canu l’s 
foot, for which the Mahometans have a great veneration, and they fay it is the print bf 
the foot of Mahomet’s camel ; lf)r they have a ftory that he and his camel were taken 
by Gabriel up into heaven, that another loot was in Cairo, the third in Mecca, and the 
fourth in Damalcus j ami though fuch a camel muft have been of an extraordinary 
fize, yet the figure of this foot is not bigger than ordinar)'. A little higher is a great 
ftonc hanging out from tht nsek. and they have fotne ftory that Elias was there forbid 
to go further, as to afeend higher was permitted only to Mofes. At length we arrived 
at the top of this mountain wnich is but fmall. It confifts of two little fummits ; one at 
the landing-place, the other a little to the fouth ; on the latter is a fmall mofque under 
a rock, at the fouth-eaft corner of it is a liitlc grott, which is likewife a fori of a mofque 
in the poffeflion of the Mahomciatis. Here they fay Mofes failed forty days ; and there 
is an imperfect Greek infeription on the ftone, which feems to be older than the begin- 
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ning of the Mahometan religion; it is the tenth ini 'ription in the fifty-fifth plate. On 
the other fummit of the mountain, is the Greek church of our Saviour, and north of it 
a fmallor belonging to the Larins. According to the tradition they have in the country, 
Mofes received the law oif the fpot where thefe ^urches are. To the north of thefc 
churchesi and adjoining to the church of the La/ns, is a great rock about nine feet 
fquare, which is alraoft as high as the top of tue church. It is foincwhat difficult to 
get to the top of it* being the very highcll point of the mountain. Under the welt 
fide of this rock is a cavity, in which any ojje may conveniently lie ; and from it there 
is a crack in the rock to the call, through which one may fee the light. I'his is faid to 
be the place from whence Mofes faw the back parts of the Lord, when he told him 
“ that he would put him into a clilt of the rock.” Kxodus xxxiii. ce. '.I’lie common 
people fay the rock inclined forw'ard, that Mofes might not fee, and that lifting him- 
ielf up to look, he left the impreflion of his back in the top of the cell. I’hc Maho¬ 
metans have a great veneration for this place, and it is faid oftc ji fac:ifice at it ; and 1 
faw the entrails of beafls near their mol’quc. In the top of the mountain is a ciilern 
that was made above the ground, as may be fuppofed to hokl the rain water,, and an 
arched building, which might alfo be a ciflern. They lay there were three ihoufand 
fleps from the convent to the top of the hill; five hundred of which to the Ij'ring, one 
thoufand more to St. Mary’s chapel, live hundred to St. Klias’s cha|u I, a|jd ihence a 
thoufand to the top. Ealf of the niQuntain, at the foot ol it, is a liule valhy winch is 
well of the great valley, there being a riling ground between thdm. '1 his is calK-d the 
valley of Seer, and is the only place that retains any thing of the name of Mount Seer, 
which the Ifraelitcs are faid to have conipall'ed in their n-avels about the vildernels, 
which might be a general name for many mountains. The north part of Mount Sinai 
is of red granite for above half way up, all the rcll being a granite of a ycllowilh 
ground, with fniall black grains in it, and the mountain at a dillance* appears of two 
colours. 

Mount F.pillome, is fo called from a woman of that name, who lived on it with 
her hulband Galaktion, and afterwards a nunnery was founded there, the ruins of 
which arc ftili to be feen. At the ibuth-well corner of this mountain, at the entfance 
both into the valley of Sheik Salem, and into that of the convene from the valley of 
Rahah, there is a little hill called by the Arabs Araonc, and by the Greeks the taber¬ 
nacle of the telliniony, (>i o-a/ir where they fay Aaron was confccrated, 

and where he fir/t offered up folemn prayers to Cod ; fo that if there is any regard to 
be had to this tradition, it is probable that on this very hill was placed the labeniaclc of 
ihetellimony of the congregation, which Mofes was ordered to place without the camp 
aftfr off. 


. In one of the roads from the convent to Suez, there is exaftly fuch another llone^ 
as the rock of Maffi and Mcribah in Rephidim, w'ith the fame fort of openings all 
down, and the figns where the water ran. 1 was delirous to pafs by it in my return, 
but unfortunately w'as led another way. I alked the Arabs about it, who told me it 
was likcwifc called the ftone of Mofes, and that they judged it had the fame virtues as 
the other. 'I’he firft account I had of it, I can very much depend upon, being from a ma- 
nufeript journal, writ by the prefent prefetto of Egypt from the Progaganda Fide, who 
went this journey with an Englifh gentleman now in London. The way to it is by the 
valley of Sheik Salem, being about fixteen miles from the convent to the north-weft. 
The rcafon why I am fo particular is, becaufc it is faid that thismuftbc the rock Me- 
ribah, in the wildernefs of Zin, or Kadcfh, which Mofes fmote twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, being after they returned into thefe parts from Eziongeber i 
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though the father took no notigv of this particular, but only relates what he obferved. 
About four hours from the coni mt, m this road, is a ftone the Arabs pay a great 
refpefl to, having a tradition t^i ^ Mahomet fat on it when he came to this convent. 
1 could find no tradition amongfi: Vjp monks that Maliomc^ was born here, or was a 
fervant to the convent, as I'onie ha-) faid, but found in a hiaory of the convent, that he 
was born in the deferts of Kinfi, :i\ Arabia Felix; and that when he came to the'con¬ 
vent, he was honourably entertai J by them, a.id granted that jiatent of their privi¬ 
leges in particular, and of Chriftians in general, which was in their hands to the time 
of Sultan Selim, who elleeming it too precious a.trcaiure to be in their poffcllion, took 
it from them, and granted them one under his own hand in the fame terms. 'I’hcy 
have great privileges granted in this- patent; but the conditions proved to be hard, to 
give food to all comer:.. A copy of it may be feen in the laft chapter, tranflated from 
the modern Grei k. 'J’he famous Sinaic infeription, mentioned by Kircher, is on a fmall 
ftone about half a mile to the w'elt of the convent, at the foot of Mount Horeb. Some 
have faid that Jeremiah hid under it the vellels of the temple; but the place where he 
depofited them w'as at Mount Nebo. Others, w'ith lefs appearance of truth, fay that 
Moles and Aaron are buried under it. It is faid tht: Arabs have fometimes feen a light 
about it, and imagining the ftone to have a virtue in it, have broken off pieces from it, 
as a remedy taken as a powder, when they are not well, and fo the infeription is almoft 
(entirely defaced. Ifowevor, 1 faw enough of it to be affured that it is the fame 
infeription that is in Kircher, of which I had a •'opy by me, which he fays was com¬ 
pared by two or three perfons*. 'I’here .are on many of the rocks, both near 
thefe mountains and in the road, a great number of inferiptions in an ancient cha- 
ra£ler; many of them 1 copied, and obierved that moft of them were not cut but 
ftained, making the grani*:' of a lighter colour, and w^here the ftone had fcalcd, I 
could fee the ilain had funk into the ftone. I obferved one particularly that is a black 
ftone both within and w'ithout, and the infeription is white. 

There are other convents and chapels about the mountains, befides thofe I have 
mentioned; as at the north end of the olive garden of the forty martyrs, is the chapel 
and cell of Sr. Onuphrius, the kutcr being under a rock. On the foutli fide of the 
valley* of Mclgah is the convent of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, where the 
monaftcry keeps a fervant. On the eaft fide of it is the ruined convent of Sr. Mary 
of David. Oppofite to this, over the hills to the weft, is the valley of 'lelch, a 
pleafant retired place, where there is much water, and feveral gardens. Here i; the 
fmall convent of St.Cofmas and Damianus, in which there is a fervant. I'o the nortli 
there is a ruined building, called by the fathers the prifon of St. John Climax, from a 
cell of that hermit under a rock that is beyond it. This prifon was a fort of a Con¬ 
vent, to which they fometimes feut their monks to do penance; and under it (fi a 
fmall grott in the rock. They were at firlt hermits here, and it is filid that the her¬ 
mits of this place and of St. Saba (the convent I fuppofe near Jerufalem) petitioned the 
Emperor Juftinian to build them a convent, W'hich he accordingly did. 

The Emprefs Helena feems to have laid the firft foundation of the great convent, 
in a tower flie built, probably for her own convenience, when flie came here, as well 
as for the monks; it is in the heart of the convent, where the archbifliop’s lodgings 
now arc; it is ftill called St. Helen’s tower, and has in it three chapels. This convent 

* Tlie Greeks call this infeription Gty rt*/^/**!*! (the words of God engraved.) This infenption 

may be fecu in Kircher’s Prudrumus Copticus. 
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is built on a defdent, but the defign feemed to have jbeen to raife the lower part by a 
great number of arches, many of which remain,' and to have built the firft floor on a 
level, and railed two more on it ; for the walls roudf^ have three tiers of windows or 
holes: there is nothing of ancient building butthefe^vallsand arches, and the church, 
which are well built, of large hewn ftone of a coai^e red granite. The walls are fix 
feet thick, fome part of them are ruined, efpecially almoft all the fouth fide, which is 
rebuilt of rough llonc. There is a walk all rouAd, on the top of the walls; the old 
gate now built up is on the weft fide; there is fome fign of a Greek infeription over it, 
but fuch as I believe would not bfe legible, if any one could come near it. They enter 
from the garden by a finall door, the great door never being opened but when the 
archbilhop firft comes to the convent. Before it there is a court walled round, with 
the entrance built up, to keep the Arabs, from it, left they Ihould force their u'ay in ; 
fo that all the people are drawn up to a window about forty feet high. The convent is 
very irregular and ill built, of unburnt brick : the walls having little fquare towers at 
each comer, and in the middle of each fide. ’I’he whole is two hundred and fifty-five 
feet long, from eaft to weft, and about one hundred and fifty-five feet broad from north 
to fouth. They have their mills, bakehoufes, and all offices that arc neceffary for 
people who muft have every thing within themfelves. The great church of the tranf- 
figuration is on the loweft ground of the convent, towards the nortb-caft corner; it 
confifts of a nave, an ifle on each fide built lower, and three chapels on the outfide, 
built ftill lower than the ifles; the roof of it is of cyprefs, covered with lead, and feems 
to be as old as the time of Juftinian ; for on the beams are fome inferiptions to the 
honour of Juftinian and his Emprefs Theodora, whofc pictures are likewife in Mofaic, 
over the arch of the femicircle of the high altar. There aVe two rows of columns in 
the church, which I difeovered to be of the coarfe granite; for they are plaiftered 
over; the capitals are all diflferent, though doubtlefs made for the church ; fome of 
them are bad imitations of the Corinthian order. The eaft femicircle has round it 
three degrees of feats like fteps, and in the middle the archiepifcopal chair; they fay, 
by fome miracle they were formerly forbid fitting in it, fo now they put the tabernacle 
on it, in which are preferved the holy myftcries. The church was very beautifully 
paved; but being deftroyed by fome Turks, who thought to find treafurcs, it was as 
beautifully repaired in the laft century, under the Archbilhop Athanafius ; and there 
is in it a gi^t variety of b^utiful and coftly marbles, brought from Damafeus. 
There is an inclofed portico before the church, and a tower feems to have been 
defigned at ^ch end, over the chapels at the comer. This church is probably a very 
perfed model of an ancient Greek church. On the partition between the high altar 
and the church is a marble cheft adorned with reliefs of foliages, in which are preferved 
the , relicks of St. Catharine. Among them is the ikull which probably is imperfe£f, 
bccaufe it is not taken out, and the left hand very perfed, having on the fingers feveral 
rings; and is adorned with pearls. The Greeks fay the whole body is in it, which 
may be much doubted. Adjoining to the eaft end of the church is the chapel of the 
holy bulh, which, they fay, grew where there now lies a white marble ftone under the 
altar, which they Idfs with great devotion ; no one entering into the chapel without putting 
off their ihoes. To the north of this is a chapel, and there is another on the fouth fide 
of it; the latter is called the chapel of the holy fathers; and it appears by a Greek 
infeription, that twelve martyrs are there buried, who are fuppofed to be of the number 
of the forty thoufand martyrs. About the convent are fixteen other chapels; one of 
which is in the garden, adjoining to the dormitory of the archbifliop and monks, who 
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ire laid in a houfe built above g ound^ without being inhumed ; and the archbilhops 
only have the honour of coffins. 

They have two wells iti the convent, one is called the well of Mofes, the water of 
which is cold, and ufed in funimer, the other, the well of the holy buffi, which is 
not fo cold, this they drink in the i'inter. All tlieir fpriags and wells depend much on 
the rain: and in the valleys, between the fuinmits of Mount Horeb, they have built 
walls to keep the water fronv aning off, tlnit it may fink down and fupply their 
wells; notw'ithftanding this they want water for moll of their gardens, by reafon 
that the rains of late years have not been pletitiful*; and many of their trees die on 
that account. 

'J'he patriarchs of Conftantinople when depofed, have often been baniffied to this 
convent. If I do not miftakc, Athanafius was of this monaftery ; and I was informed 
that Sergius was a monk here, who was an accomplice with Mahomet; and I fuppofe 
is the fame perfon that affifted him in completing the Alcoran, and the fyftem of the 
Mahometan religion. 

The convent is exempt from all jurifdidtion, and is governed by a biffiop, who has 
the title and honours of an archbiffiop ; he is eleded from their own body, by the 
monks of this convent, and the convent at Cairo, and goes to Jerufalcra to be confe- 
crated by the patriarch. Under him there is a fuperior that fuperintends under the 
archbiffiop when he is prefent, and governs in !iis abfence; but does very little without 
confulting in a meeting that is compofed of feven or eight either of the oldeft 
men, of greateft judgment, or of thole w'ho have done moffi fervice to the convent, 
whether priefts or lay-brothers, no office or feniority entitling any one to be a mem¬ 
ber of it *. 

In Cairo they arc govt'rned by an archimandrite, which is the title of thofe who are 
fer over the iponks that are abfent from the principal convent, and are in any city; 
and he, in the abfence of the archbiffiop beyond the fca, is the perfon that governs the 
whole affairs of the convent. About two hundred years ago, having been diffatisfied 
with their laft archbiffiop, they chofe a fuperior under the title of goumonos, which 
is the name they give to fuperiors of convents, and they remained under this govern- 
raent*for eighteen years. The members of the convent are prielts, deacons, or lay- 
brothers ; the latter are employed in fuperintending, or ferving about all domeffic 
affairs. Their manner of living is very rigid, and kept more ftrid'tly to than in any 
other convent; they, never eat fleffi, and in lent, nothing that is the produce of fleffi, 
as cheefe or the like; and they arc permitted to eat oil and ffiell-fiffi only on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and feaft days, in lent j no Greek being allowed to cat any ether fifh during 
that feafon : and any one may conclude how coarl'cly they fare, when I hardly favw any 
other diffies there than rice ill dreffed with oil, vinegar, and onions, and fometimes 
with onions and dried fiffi, the fame fort of fiffi drelfcd in a foup, dried horfe beans 
fodden in water, fallad, and cheefe. They have two fevere faffs, which as many as can 
obferve; they eat nothing from Thurfday evening to Saturday in the^ afternoon, on 
Eaffer eve ; and from Sunday evening to Affi-Wednefday in the afternoon. 

The fervice of the Greek church here is performed with much greater decency than 
ever I faw it in any other place, and, it is probable, moft agreeable to the ancieat 

• Tlie fuperior of the convent they call 7 ’he fuperior they chofe In the place of an archbiniop 

was called the common title of thofo who prcfide over convents. The prielts they call 

‘lifefijmxM. The deacons Auckovoi. I hc lay brolliers KaXeyfj&i, which according to they pronunciation 
of y, is Caloyeroi. Their meeting or chapter they call i{ 
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cuftoms of the Greek church ; for though the con ent, as they fay, has been twice 
rifled, and the monks obliged to fly, yet they foon etumed again, fo that there has 
been a conflant fuccellion j and fome years pall they! retired to Tor, not being able to 
fupport the Arabs. They ought certainly to perform their offices well, for it is their 
whole employment. The offices are very long, but they ftiortcn them by faying them 
verv fall, which one may conclude from their often faying Kyric Elcyfon forty times 
witfiout drawing breath. Their offices take up great part of their time. In lent they 
rife at midnight, and perform certain devotions, celebrating ilie facrament only four 
times a week, from nine to eleven, when they dine. At other times they do not rife 
at midnight, but begin to celebrate before day. They have fervice at four in the 
afternoon, and when it is over, they lup and go early to repofe. Jullinian fent them 
a hundred valfals from the Red Sea, and as many more frotn Egypt, to ferve the con¬ 
vent ; they were formerly much iucrcafcd, but they deftroyed one another in fome 
contentions they had, fo that about the convent there are iiol forty families: there 
are of them at Tor and other parts, the Arabs not defiring they lliould be all together 
left they lliould be too hard for them; thefe the convent fupplies with bread. One is 
always within the convent, to take care of the large mofquo, the Mahometans would 
have near their great church, and they have one or two more within their walls for 
fome fervices. 'I'hefe valfals take care of their gardens, and do other aftairs for them as 
they have occafion. 

When pilgrims arrive at the convent, a caloycr or lay-brother is appointed to attend 
on them, to prepare their provifions in a place apart, which is ferved in their chamber. 
They are {hewn all the cfiapels and offices of the convent, the library, where there are 
a few manuferipts, but I faw none that were rare. They have many Greek books of 
the firft printing. The pilgrims commonly attend the fervice of the church twice a 
day, and on fome certain days they dine in the refeiftory witli the monks j and foon 
after they arrive, being conduced from the church to the refectory, they perform the 
ceremony of vialhing the feet, as they do at Jcrufalcm. If the pilgrim is in orders, 
a prieit performs that ceremony j 1 had that honour done me by the fuperior. One 
of the monks, after this ceremony is over, holds a balm and urn to walli the hands, and 
then fprinkles the pilgrims with rofe water; if it is a lay perfon, one of the lay monks 
performs ihefe ceremonies, the whole focicty fitting in the hall, and chanting hymns. 
'J’hcy fit at the table half a quarter of an hour before they rife up to fay grace ; one of 
them reads at a delk all the lime of dinner, and a father regulates by a bell the por¬ 
tions he is to read. On the archbilhop’s table, at the upper end, was a covered plate 
with bread In it, and on each fide two fmall filver cups of water; one of the priefts 
parried the plate round, all prefent taking a piece of bread. In like manner the cups 
were carried round, which are filled with wine when they have plenty ; every one 
driiiks a little oyt of them. After this they went and fat on each fide of a paflage, at 
the upj)er end of which is the archbifliop’s chaijv Hi.re they remain fome time and 
difeourfe ; every one taking a plate <}f wlu’ut or peafe out of bafkets that are placed 
there, and picking them clean; probably with an intention to infinuate, that even 
their diveriions ought to be attended with fome ufel'ul actions. We went to the arch¬ 
bilhop’s apartments, where collide and other refreihmenis were ferved, and the book 
of benefactors was (hewn j it being cuftomary to give foiueilxing after this ceremony is 
performed. 

On Palm Sunday they expofed the reli£ts, and about nodn I fet out with a caloyer 
to go up the mountain. Being let down by the window, we afeended up to the plain 
of St. jEIias, that divides the fummits of the two mountains. We vifited all the parts 
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of Horeb, and went ap to the toi of'Mount Sinai, and came down again to the plain 
of St. Elias, and lay there in the chapel of that Saint. I'he next day we went along 
the valley, between the two hills to the wcfl, and defeended the fteep hill to the 
convent of the martyrs. We after begun to afeend the mountain of St. Catharine, which 
was a fatigue that lafted four hours. From the top I had a fine view all round, and 
defeended to the convent of the martyrs, where we repofed that night, after a day 
of great labour. The next day v went along the valley of Rcpjiidim, and came to 
the convent of the apoftles, in the valley of Melgah, and from it went over the hill 
to the well. We came to the convene of St. Cofuias and Damianus in a valley, where 
we faw all the remains of convents and hermitages. The next morning we returned 
into the plain, and faw' fevoral things in the way to the convent; and 1 went to Jebel 
Mi)uieh, to the fouth-L-ad of it, which is of grey granite; and was drawn up again into 
the convent. On Good Friday the relicts were again expofed. 'I’hc next day I role 
after midnight to fee the ceremonies of the church, and fet out again to go a fccond 
lime- up Mount Sinai, which at fird they made fome diflicultics of, being contrary to 
their ufual cudoins ; but I had a defire to go up another way, by which they fay Mofes 
ufed to afeend the mountain; it is called Derb Seritoh ; fo I went to the top of Mount 
Sinai a fecund time. 

On Eafler Sunday I rofe foc«i after midnight to fee their ceremonies. All being over 
about day-break, we went t<i the archbiiliop’;. apartments, wliere ,thcy broke their 
feverc hid, by eating eggs boiled hard, and el; efe ; and coflee was ferved round. 
'I'he monks feemed extremely pleafeJ that their Lent was over, »vorc very' chcarful, fung 
hymns in tlieir chambers, and went to repofe. We all dined together in the refectory 
about ten in the morning ; and coffee being ferved in the palfage, I was invited to the 
f uperior’s room, and from llicncc we all went to pai's fome time in the garden. They 
had aiked me if 1 would perform our fervice on Eader-day in a chapel that is allotted 
for that purpofe; there being one for the Roman Catholics, and, if 1 millake not, 
anrtthcr lor all other profcfiions. 

As to the natural liidory of this country, there is little to be added to what 1 have 
alrcadj remarked, I faw few trees, except the acacia, which tlie Arabs here call 
cyalc, and I beli(?ve is the fame that is called fount in Egypt; it is certain that, they colleft 
the gum acacia from it. Somv? pans of the del'ert abound in fmall fhrubs- 'I'liere are 
very few^ birds in this country, where there is lo little food for them. I obferved fome 
Hocks of large florks with black wings, whicii were jirobably changing their climate and 
going to the north agtund the fuimner. Of wiki beads, they have only a few tygers, or 
leopards, being a fmall fpoited fort they call g.it.o-pardali, fome antelopes, hares. 
Wolves, and ahenas. 


CHAP. IV. — Of the Journey of the ChUJrcn of IfracL 

TO the account of Mount Sinai, and that part of Arabia, 1 fliall add knnething con¬ 
cerning the jc-urney of the children of Ifrael out of the land of Egypt. 

'I here arc four roads f»‘oni Cairo to the north part of the Red Sea; one called Derb 
Ejej ••f is the fartheft to the north, and coniii.ues a confiderable w'ay along the plain to 
the nonh, or noiih-north-ead, then afcemiiiig between fir.all hills, it pafles by the 
nit>ui’i:ains called llauhebi, and d'-feends, as 1 wa.s informed, from the north to 
Adjeron e, which is to ihe north-uo. ih-weA of the Red Sea ; thougli 1 have fome reafoa 
10 doifht, if it do{s not come imo the common road to the weft (»f Adjeroufo, in the 
Marrow pals about Ijamaiibihara, where I vt-as ihewn a road coining in eafl o.f the 
e road 
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road of the Hadjees or pilgrims. The fecond^ roadi called Derb Hadjar, afcends up 
the hills to the fouth from thofe burial places neair Caif'o, called Keid Bey ; goes on eafl 
of thefe as on a fort of a plain, having in many parts little hills on each fide, and a 
range of hills at fome difiance to the fouth, and at length going in between the hills, 
a little beyond a valley, called Tearo Said, pafies a very narrow defilee, called Hara- 
minteleh, and then coming into a fort of open plain, having Mount Attakah on the 
fouth, it leads to Adjeroute. At fearo Said, a third road Derb-el-Hadjee (the way 
of the pilgrims) comes into the laft, having gone north to the Birke or lake, eight 
miles from Cairo ; from which place, it afcends the low hills to the eafi, and continues 
on them. The mofi fouthem road is Derb Toueric, being fouth of thofe hills on which 
are the two lafi roads, and as I fuppofe, paffes between the two ridges of mountains 
Attakah and Gewoubee, which are the two hills on the weft; of the Red Sea, next to 
Suez, and paffes over the fouth part of Mount Attakah, and fq by the fca fhore leads 
to Suez, or direftly to Adjeroute. It is mofi probable that the Ifraelites went by the 
firft road Derb Ejenif, becaufe it comes out from the mountains ncarefi to the wildernefs 
of £tham or Shur, which appear to be the fame from Exodus xv. 22. and Num¬ 
bers xxxiii. 8. The firfi bom were flain the night of the fourteenth of the month Abib, 
that is, the night before the day of the fourteenth, and they were thrufi out the morn¬ 
ing of the fourteenth ; and the people of Ifrael being probably gathered together to go 
away (according to Pharoah’s promifp) on the eafi of the Nile, oppofite to Memphis, 
that day they might go north, leaving the land of Ramefas j for'l rather fuppofe it to 
be a country than any particular town, and it feems to be the country about Heliopolis, 
now called Matarea. And they came to Succoth, which might be about a village 
called Chanke, about five hours or ten miles north of Cairo, and near this place there 
is water of the canal, with which they might provide themfelves. We may fuppofe 
they fet out the night after the fifteenth j they then encamped in Etham, in the edge 
of the wildernefs, that is in the edge of the wildernefs of Etham ; or it might be at a 
winter torrent called Etham, which might give name to the wildernefs, and be at the 
edge of it. 'fhis mufi have been about the north of the R ed Sea, and probably 
inclining to the north-eafi of it. They were ordered to remove from Etham, and to 
turn again unto Pihahiroth, oppofite to Baalzephon, Exodus xivi 2. before it, before 
Migdol, Numbers xxxiii. 7; between Migdol and the fea, before Baalzephon by the 
fea. Exodus xiv. 2. and the Egyptians overtook them encamping by the fea, tefide 
Pihahiroth, Exodus xiv. 9. They turned agaun to Pihahiroth, a place they had been 
at before, probably the old Cleopatris, fomething nearer the defeent from the moun¬ 
tains. Befide, or on the fide of this place they were encamping, it may be a little to 
'the fouth-fouth-wefi, over againfi Baalzephon, which might be Arfinoe, and be fo 
called from fome extraordinary worfliip in it of the fun or Baal. 'I’hey were encamps 
ing by the fea', probably to the weft of it, before Migdol, and between it and the 
fea. Migdol might be the ancient Heroopolis, which 1 fuppofe to have been where 
Adjeroute is; fo that the Egyptians coming down the hill, in the road called Derb 
Ejenef, and feeing that they could ftmt up any retreat both to the north and weft. 
Pharaoh might well fay of them “ They are entangled in the land, and the wildernefs 
hath fhut them in.” We may fuppofe that the Ifraelites marched mofi part of the 
night; for it is faid the Egyptians came not near the Ifraelites all the night} and that 
the Lord caUfed the fea to go back by a firong eaft wind all that night; and probably 
towards the morning the waters were divided, and the children of Ifrael went into the 
midfi of the fea; and in the morning watch, the Lord troubled the hoft of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; and Moles firetching out his hand, the waters came again and overwhelmed 
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the Egyptians. It Is probable that the Ifraelites went on the weft fide of the Red Sea, 
till thev came to the afcent over he fouth part of Mount Attakah, in Derb Touerik; 
for fuch a great number of people to pafs fuch a road would take up much time; fo 
here it is probable the waters were divided, and that they^paifed over to a point near 
the fprings of Mofes, which makes out a great way into the fea, within which the ihips 
now lie at anchor. And the tradition in the country is, that the Ifraelites paffetf over 
where the (hips anchor. The Ri . Sea lies her-e pretty near ngrth-eaft, and fouth* 
weft ; and the Lord fent a ftrong eaft wind all that night, by which he caufed the fea 
to go back; but then he alfo divided the waters, and made the fea dry land. The 
waters might be faid to be on their right, if the fea had retired by the natural caufes 
of wind and tide; though it could not well be faid to be a wall to them on the right, 
as it could by no means be faid to be a wall to them on the left, if all the water was 
retired to the fouth-weft or to the right; but the waters ftood on a heap, and were a 
wall to them on their right hand and on their left. The Ifraelites landing here, might 
drink of the waters of Ein Moufeh (the fprings of Mofes) which might from this have 
the name continued among the Jews by tradition, who might after vifit thefe places, 
and fo it might become the common name when Chriftianiiy was eftabliflied. They 
then went three days journey into the wildcrnefs of Etham, or Shur. The wildemefs 
of Shur might be the fouth part of the wildemefs of Etham; for about fix hours from 
the fpring of Mofes, is a winter torrent called Sedur, and there is a hill to the caft 
higher than the reft, called Kala Sedur (the fori: 'fs of Sedur) from which this wil- 
dernefs might have its name. In thefe three days they found no water; but meeting 
with a fpring of bitter waters. Moles being ordered to throw a tree into them, they 
were made fweet, and the place was called Marah. About four hours north of 
Corondel, and about fixtevn Ibuth of the fpring of Mofes, is a part of the moun tain 
to the weft called Le Marali, and towards the fea is a fait well called Birhammer, fo 
that this is j^obably the place; five or fix hours a day being a fuificient march with 
women and children, when they faw their enctr.ies drowned, and were in no fear, 
and in fearch of water, which they could not find. They removed from Marah, and 
canic unto Elim, and in Elim were twelve fountains of water, and three-fcore and ten 
palm-trees. About four hours fouth of Le Marah is the winter torrent of Coronde), 
in a very narrow valley, full of tamarilk-trees, fome palm-trees, and there is tolerable 
water about half a mile weft of the road. Beyond this about half an hour, is the 
winter torrent called Dieh-Salmeh, and an hour or two further is the valley or torrent 
of Wouflet, where there are feveral fprings of water that arc a little fait. I am inclined 
to think that one of them, but rather Corondd, is Elim, becaufe it is faid afterwards 
they removed from Elim, and encamped at the Red Sea; and the way from Cprondel to ‘ 
go to the valley of Baharum is part of it near the fea, where 1 was informed there was gogd 
water, and fo probably the Ifraelites encamped there. If the Ifraelites had encamped at 
Tor, which many would have to be Elim, near the well of frelh water, which is no 
more than half a league from the fea, and almoft within the view of it, it would 
hardly have been faid that they went afterwards and encamped at the Red Sea j and 
the fait waters there, called the fprings and baths of Mofes, are not a mile from the 
fea. Suppofing then Corondei to be Elim, it is probable they went this way by the 
fea into a long valley (which may be the defeit of Sin), that extends away to Tor, and 
to the fouth to the fea, being about two or three leagues wide in fome parts, and is 
between two ranges of hills, one to the eaft, die other to the weft, towards the fea; 
and it is not improbable that the children of Ifrael ihould encamp about Tor, where 
there is good water } and this might give occafion for the name of thofe fprings. It 

was 
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was in the wildcrnefs of Sin that God gave them manna; from Tor one goes eaft to 
the valley of Hcbran, which is a winter torrent betw ?en high hills. I’hcre are feveral 
fprings in it of excellent water, and I faw there two wells. This probably is Dophkah, 
where the Ifratlites encamped when they took their jouiTiey out of the wildemefs of 
"Siu, Numbers xxxiii. 12. From this valley the road is over the mountains to the eaft, 
into the pleafant valley of Boucrah, about half a mile broad, between high hills. There 
was water near it, biit having failed, the Arabs have left thofe parts. This probably is 
Alufl), where they encamped when they departed from Dophkah, Numbers xxxiii. 13. 
From this place the road is over a Ix'ight between the mountains, and leads into the 
valley of Rahah, part of the fuppefed defert of Sinai. From the defert of Sinai, they 
went into the defert of Zin, which I'cems to be a general appellation for a great extent 
of defert and hills ; and Kadefli and Paran arc ufed promil'cuoully for the fame del'ert. 
Numbers x. 12. Numbers xx. i. Numbers xxxiii. 36. ; but, norwirhltanding it is 
probable that dilTercnt parts of it were culled more cl’pccially by ihefe names. Paran 
feems to have been to the fouth, about thcTiill they now call Pharan, and a M’inter 
torrent of the fame name, which are to the fouih-wefl. To this part the Il’raclites 
went, when they came to the defert of Sinai; and when they returned from Kzion- 
geber into the defert of Zin, w'c find them at Kadcfli, which feems to have been a par¬ 
ticular part of the defert of Paran to the call, Numbers xiii. 26. where Mofes ftruck a 
rock a fecond lime, and tlie w'atcr fjowecl out. This is fuppofrd to be eight hours 
north or north-nortii-w'cft of Mount Sinai j and to this part the fpies returned from 
viewing the promiled land. It is probable, Jebel 'I'e is Mount Hor, which extends 
near to Elana, fuppofed to be Ailaih, to the fouih-cafl; of which Ezioa-geber feems to 
have been, the plains of that place being mentioned after thofe of Ailath, when the 
children of Ifrael journeyed towards the promifed land j and when they turned back 
again, it is faid that they came into the wilderncfs of Zin, which is Kadefli, ;is probably 
all the defert had that name to the weft of the caftern gulf of the Red Sea. It is then 
faid they removed from Kadcfh, and j)itchcd in Mount Hoi-. This feems to be in their 
return again towards the promifed land *, fo that Mount Hor mull have l^een mrar 
Kadefh, and near Ezion-geber. Mount Seir alfo is mentioned, and their enconiDaliing 
that mountain, that is going to the weft, fouth, and eaft of it; and I think it may be 
doubted whether this was a general denomination for levcral mountains, or one ridge 
of mountains ; and if the latter, whethiT it might not be the fame as Mount Hor, fo 
called from the Horims, who were the firft inhabitants of it, -and were fucccedcd by the 
children of Efau i, who coining there, it might have from him the name of Scir, which 
fignifies hairy, and fo be called fometimes Hor, and at other times Seir. 

CHAP. V .—Frm Mount Sinai to Siiczy Grand Cairoy RofcllOy and Jllcxandria, ^ 

ON Eafter Sunday in the evening, 1 was defired to meet the fathers in the great 
church of the convent of Mount Sinai, w'here they begun a form of chanting and pray¬ 
ing for our lafe journey to Cairo, repeating the lame ceremony all round the fix and 
twenty chapels in the convent. The I'uperior invited me to fup at his chamber, and 
prefented me with views ol the convent; this being a certain form they go through 
with all pilgrims, tlie.fuperior fuppiying the place of the archbifhop. I made him, as 
ufual, a prefem in money, and to the priefts, deacons, ofticei-s, and to all the convent, 
a finall fpm> vifiiing many of them j and feveral came to fee me, and brought me pre- 

* JDcutcronom. ii, 8. f Dcuteronom. ii. ix, 

fents 
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fents of natural curiofities of the Red Sea, and of the country about, as they obffTvcd 
I made colleftions in that way. The ribxt day, the twenty-third of April, after having 
been at the church and the chapel of the holy bufli, the fuperior and many of the con¬ 
vent went with me to the window, where. I took leave of them, was let down, and 
began my journey towards Cairo. We went only two hoars that day, the Arabs not 
having every thing ready for their camels. On the 24th we went in the fame way wc 
came. We foon defeended the v ey where they fay the convent was firfl: defigned, 
and turning to the weft in the other valley we came in, after travelling about a mile, 
we turned out of that road to the north, afeending the fandy vallws between very low 
hills, called Jcbel Lefany. I faw the houfes the’Arabs had built for their corn, but 
they had left the place for want of water. We came into a large plain called Waad 
Aie, Ifom whence the road goes to the convent of Paran. ^'hey told me that the part 
of (he defert towards the convent was very much infefted with a large yellow hornet, 
railed dcmbtdi, that flings the bcafts as well as men, and canfes a very troublefome 
I'welling for five or fix days, if they do not apply a white earth and vinegar. Poflibly 
the village of Pharan, mentioned by Ptolemy, might be in this place. Near it is the 
I'inali high hill of Pharan, or Paran, which is fo often mentioned in the old teftaraeiu, 
that w'e may conclude the children of Ifraei encamped there for a confiderable time j fo 
that in this great promontory between the two gulfs, Sarracene Teems to have been to 
the weft and north, the Pharamitic to the eall and fouth, and poffibly Munickiaiis 
might be in the middle between them. Purfuii’" our journey, we' pafled by a hill 
called Laifli; and in the evening a prieft of the convent going to Cairo overtook us. 
On the twenty-fifth wc paffed through the valley of Bareach, where I faw two or three 
inferiptions, and there was’? ain w'ater preferved in cifterns. Near this place, we came 
into the road we left going to Tor; four or five Arabs joined company with us, and 
we were molefted by one who pretended to demand a fine becaufc three perfons, as he 
tiiought, came together from the convent; for the Arabs have a law that if three 
camels depart at the fame time, the convent ftiall be obliged to pay thirty piafters; 
which I fuppofe is defigned to prevent any one Arab with feveral camels, monopolizing 
ths whole bufinefs of conveying the monks. I his day wc had a hamfeen wind, but 
it wiff not very hot, as it did not come from ihe fouth-weft. On the twenty-fixth we 
came to Jebel Te, which, as I obferved, may be Mount Hor, where Aaron died. Faf¬ 
fing along the valley to the weftward, which is to the fouth of Mount Te, I faw a few 
letters cut on a ftone, and the figures of two perfons on horfeback} and I had feen 
fuch a one alfo in the valley of liebran. On the tw'enty-feventh we came to Corondel, 
where having unloaded the camels, I went on one of them, with two Arabs, toPharaoh*s 
baths (Hamam Pharaone), of which I have given an account, and returned again to the 
caravan before night. On the twenty-ninth in the morning, there was a very thick fog, 
which I had rarely .fecn in thefe countries; and palling by the fountains of Mofes in 
the morning, found the waters warm. We arrived at the ferry of Suez, and as it 
was very hot, 1 pitched my tent, and the Iheik of Naba and feveral Arabs came under 
the flielter of it, and took the refreflimenrs of coffee and tobacco. A Tartar of the 
palha’s, who was there about the affairs of the cuftom-houfe, and was acquainted with 
my interpreter, came over with a boat to meet us, and carried us to the dther fide. 

I was under a neceility of (laying in Suez fume days, to wait for a caravan, and found 
the vermin fo troublefome, that 1 was obliged to lie on the top of the houfe, on the 
terrace, though the dews fell very plentifully j but this was not all, for I was forced to 
leave my room early in the afternoon, and fit on the terrace, to avoid being annoyed; 
for though the bugs ufually come out only by night, yet 1 obferved here that they be- 
voL. XV. QQ • gun 
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eaft is moftJy in the jjofleffion of Arabs that tre not under any regular govemtnent, 
fo that as I obferved, there is but one province under a caihif, as well as I could be 
informed, which is Sciout; and the cafhif of Ibrim, both on the eaft and weft above 
the firft catarad. Thefe Arab iheiks are fucceeded by their Tons, but they muft be 
confirmed by the paiha, who-^ that account receives very great fums on the death of 
a fheik, and delays confirming the next heir till the money is depofitcd; and in this 
interval, the relatione of the fteik are fometimes carrying on intrigues to fupplant one 
another. But it is faid that the pafha muft confirm fuch a perfon as is agreeable to the 
divan and country. * 

All Egypt, on the part of the Grand Signior, is governed by a pafha, who having 
in reality but very little power, liis bufmefs feeras chiefly to confift in communieding 
to his divan of beys, and to the divans of the feveral military ogiaks, that is, their 
bodies, the orders of the Grand Signior; and to fee that tlfcy be executed by the 
proper oflicers. If he farms the country of the Grand Signior, the fines belong to him 
that are paid when any life drops on the lands; for originally all the lands of Egypt 
belonged to the Grand Signior, and the Porte looks on them at this time as their own. 
But me Grand Signior’s power being loft, they now go to the next heir, who muft be 
inverted by the pafha, and he is glad to compound for a fniall fum, with regard to the 
value of the lands. I'he pafha, in order to execute his office properly, muft keep up 
as good an intereft as poffible with the perfons of the greateft power, cfpccidlly with 
one man, who happens to be in greateft credit, and with the leading men of the mili¬ 
tary bodies, to watch their defigns; and if he finds them prejudicial to the Porte, to 
foment divifions amongft them, and if he cannot obtain his ends, however to rfiuke the 
heft party he can, and be ever laying fchemes to bring about his defigns. He muft 
findr out the propereft means to cut off thofe he perceives are too afpiring, though it 
will certainly end in his own depofition, abour which he need not be very felicitous, 
as his perfon is always held facred, and as his removal will be a fure ftep to a more 
profitable employment. As to the orders of the Grand Signior, his bufinefs is not 
very great, becaufe they will not fufier any orders to be executed contrary to their 
intereft; and therefore very few arc fent that are difagreeable to them. If he»I^ a 
good intereft with the perfon in chief credit, and with the leading men of the military 
bodies, and they attempt nothing againft the Porte, and the Porte leaves every thing 
witfiout innovations, the office of pafha is very eafy. If he is to crt;gitc divifions, he 
and his caia ought to be men of parts to manage intrigue, and to employ fit inflruments 
to bring about their ends; and if it is neceflary to cut off fome leading men, money 
muft be well and liberally applied, to engage perfons leaft fufpefled, to aft with the 
utmoft fecrecy aftd treachery. And it fometimes happens that when a pafha has cyt off 
one party, he manages fo as to cut off the leading men of that very oppofite party, 
who aflifted him to deftroy the other. 

If one might conjeftaire at the original of a Iheik bellet, or head of the city, who is 
appointed by the pi^a, one may imagine either that he anfwers to fuch an officer of 
^e Arabs, during the Mamaluke government; or that the people at fome time or 
other might require the Porte to nominate fuch a bey, as might be agreeable to 
them, to be theii^ head, and take tare of their interefts} a perfon hirafelf, if in 
credit, of the greateft intereft, and is then in reality, lord over all the land of Egypt; 
and hearts with the greateft prudence, when he makes himfelf efteemed and revered 
by the other leading men, keeps up a very good correfpondence with the Porte, pre- 
vente any innovations that may be attempted contrary to the intereft of it, takes care 
that they fend no ordere that may encroach on the liberties the country enjoys, and if 
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any tumults happen to rife againft ^he* orders of .the Porte, to endeavour to palliate 
them as well as poffible, at Conftantinople, that no more may be heard of them 
and ih general to take care that nothing be done either at home or abroad that relates 
to his country without being communicated to him, or without his advice. But in 
reality, all his power depends on maintaining his credit,,end not barely on his office; 
for the government of Egypt is of fuch a nature, that other perfons^have often the 
greateft influence; fomeriines a caia of the janizaries or azabs, and .even foinctimes one 
of their meaneft officers, an oda balha; and whoever ^by his parts and abilities can 
gain fuch authority, and make himfeK he idol of-the people, to his levee all the great 
men go, and whatever he lays is a law with them. 

As Upper Egypt is under fuch powerful Arabian fheiks, fo it is neceflary to fend a 
fangiak to govern that country, and to colleft the tributes due from them, and from 
the cafhifs under him. This governor refides at Girgc, with his officers, altnofl; in as 
much ilate as a paflia, has his divan; and detachments from the military bodies reflde 
there. He is named yearly by the divan at Cairo, but commonly continues in for 
three years. 

Hiftorians give us an account, that Sultan Selim utterly deftroyed the Mamalukes,. 
when he conquered Egvpt. He might leave them the fame form of government they 
liad before, bur probably it was only a fltadow of a government: as he feeuis to have 
introduced the government of provinces, as in other parts of his dominions, fo it is 
probable that he made beys of his owm creatures, and that calhifs were fent into all 
parts that were attached to him, and had no intereft in the country. It is poffibl^r thefe 
beys might come in length of time to be fucceeded by their flaves they had advanced 
to ofliccs; and fo the beys at length might all have been flaves. And thus it might 
approach nearer to the Mainalukc government; notwithftanding the beys at firft feem. 
not to have had any great power; but the military bodies, particularly the janizaries' 
anti azabs, growing powerful, might begin to attempt fame innovations in the govern¬ 
ment ; for in a lift of palhas, wc find every thing went on very quietly till the year 
1692, when a paftia was maifacred j and twenty-eight years after, the military bodies 
depofed a paftia, which is the only inftance of the kind, from the time of Sultan Selim 
to the year 1673; though it is faid of late years, they have often been obliged by the 
foidiery to defeend from the caftle; and it is faid by their capitulations with Sultan 
Selim, they have a power to remove the paflia. 

It is probable that the Porte perceiving the military bodies grew too powerful, were 
well pleafed to fell the villages to the leading men among them; whereas formerly 
they would not purchafe, that they might not fubjed themfelves to the beyS;, to whom, 
they now pay court; the beys, as governors of the provinces, havmg an abfolutig 
power over their villages. And now the Porte can manage better; for the poyver 
being in the hands of the beys, if they grow dangerous, it is more eafy to cut them 
off, without creating any difturbances among the people; whereas any injury offered 
to a leadmg man among the military bodies, might ftir up the refentment of the whole 
body, and>be of dangerous confequence.' The prefent fucceflion of the beys, as they 
are not entirely attached to the Porte, is better thafl if it was hereditary, for the 
nadar or treafurer of a bey, or feme other great ofiicer or caibif, that was flave to 
the deceafed bey, marrying the widow, is obliged to give up a great part of the eftate 
to make himfelf friends, and fecure his fucceflion; which keeps very great e^tes from 
fettling in one peribn. But the Porte feems to have been mudi miftakea in their 
meafures to fecure the fubjedion of Egypt j one^great mean would have been to have 
conftantly changed the military bodi^ every year, and not let them fettle and have a 
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fucccfli6n of natives of the countt^; and thed to have had beys always Turks and crea¬ 
tures of their own; and chiefly to have flriftly prohibited the importation of flaves into 
I’.gx'Pir, they being the flrength of the prel'ent government againlt the Porte; for a great 
man having given his flaves liberty, they afe firft made caimacams, afterwards cafhifs, and 
then begin to ourchafe other flaves; and at length to give them liberty, andi^all are de- 
])entieiu on the firft great mafter. And the Porte is lb fenfible they ought to have a 
greater influence oi er the military bodies, that they have frequently attempted to lend 
an aga of the janizaries yearly from Conftantinoplc, in order to have an ablblute power 
over the country'; <but both the military bodies and the beys have always oppofed it. 

The pallia has a caia, a bey pro tempore by his office, who is his prime minifter, 
and generally holds the divan; the pafha, like the Grand Signior, fitting behind a 
lattice in a room at the end of the divan, rarely aflifting himfelf, unlels it be on any 
extraordinary occafion; as reading fome order from the Porte or the like. One of 
the great officers that always attends the palha when he goes out, is the dragoman aga, 
who is not only an interpreter, but more efpecially afts as mafter of the ceremonies. 
The palha has, like the Grand Signior, his choufes, fliatirs, boftangees, and a horfe 
guai’d of Tartars, on whom he would chiefly depend, both for his fafety, if at any 
lime there were any danger, and allb in fending all his difpatches. 

The emir badge, or prince of the pilgrims that go to Mecca, is named yearly from 
Conftanlinople, and generally continttes in the office two years, to make amends for 
the great cxpence he is at the firft year for his equipage; but if he is a perfon of ca¬ 
pacity, and has an intereft at the Porte, he may be continued longer, though rarely 
more than fix years j for if they condutt the caravan feven years, 'the Gl’and Signior 
prefents them with a collar of gold; and it is faid that their perfons are efteemed 
lacred, and they cannot be publicly cut off. This officer has command over the 
eftates that belong to Mecca, and fends his faltdars to govern them. 'I’he perquifites 
of his office, befides what he is allowed by the Porte, confift in having a tenth of the 
effecls of all pilgrims who die in the journey. And if this great officer behaves him¬ 
felf well during his adminiftration, it procures him the general efteem and affeftion of 
the whole country. • 

The tefterdar or lord high treafurer of the tribute paid out of the lands to the 
Grand Signior, is named for a year by the Porie, but is generally continued in for 
many years. This office is fometimes given to one of the pooreft beys, to enable him 
to fupport his dignity ; and frequently to a quiet bey, who will enter info no intrigues; 
for one party would not care that a ftirring man of the oppofite party fiiould be in- 
yefted with this office, which is of gi:eat dignity. 

Csuro is under the guard of the janizaries. Old Cairo is guarded by a bey, who 
refidcs there, a.nd is changed every month ; fo likewife is the country north of Cairo, 
called Adalia; and the azabs have tfie charge of the country round the city. An 
officer patroles about the city, more efpecially by night, who is called the walla, an- 
fwenng to the Turkilh officer called foubafha; he takes up all perfons he finds com¬ 
mitting any diforders, or that cannot give an account of themfelves, or that walk in 
the ftreets at irregular hours, anff often has their heads cut off on the fpot, if they 
are not under the proteftion of the janizaries, or of any of the military bodies. As 
he is the terror of rogues, fo for prefents made to him, he is often their proteftor; and 
without thofe prefents they are fure to be cut off; and to him the great men fend for 
any viHains that have rendered themfelves obnoxious to them, and they are fure to 
have them delivered. Another offiter is the meteffib, who has the care of all weights 
and meafures, and to fee that every thing is made juftly according to them. 
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There is a caimacam in every great viPlage, wlio is under tlic calhif, and may have 
eight or ten, or mOre fmall villages under him, each 'of which have in them a flieik- 
bellet,' cither a native Egyptian, or an Arab, where the Arabs arc fettled; and ihefe 
caimacams, as well as the calhif, have to manage with the fiieik Arabs, who in many 
parts, hav» the real power; and the pafliif governs by ineking a leading (heik Arab 
his friend by prelenLs and management. All the annual officers are ajfJ>ointed by the 
divan, on the 39th day of Auguft, being the firft day of the Coptic year; and the 
chief bufiinefs of all thefe governors, befides keeping the country in order, is to get 
in the money for the Grand Signior, a* ’ more cfpacially for themfaives. 


CHAP. II.— 0 /" /Z>e Military Bodies in Egypt. 

THERE arc five bodies of fpahis, or horfe, in Egypt; the two principal arc the 
chaoufes and the muteferrika, who were originally the guards of the Sultans of Egypt, 
and their leaders were bis two viziers, that always accompanied him; the choufler- 
caiafi on his right hand, and the mutcferrika-bafliec on his left, and now they always 
go out with the palha. The body of chaoufes feem originally to have been the guard 
out of which the Sultan ufed to fend perfous to execute his orders; for the Grand 
Signior has a body of chaoufes for that purpofe, but they are not reckoned among the 
fpahis. The muteferrika are in themfcives of the greateft dignity, which that word, 
implies, fignifying the chofen people; being generally perfons of fome diftindion, and 
the Grand Signior has a guard of this name, that .nre not in the body*of the fpahis. 
Here they are lent to garril'on callics ; and are at prt I’cnt in the cafliles of Adjeroute and 
Yembo, in the way to Mecca. It is not improbable .uat they begun to fend them into 
thefe garrlfons, when the Circaffian Mauialukes or Haves had drove out the firft Mama- 
lukc luccellion of Kings, which w ere of the Turcoman flaves called Bahariah,who origin^ 
ally were fent to guard the fortrefles on the fea coaft, as the Circaffians were fent to the 
inland garrifons, and were all'o the guards of the feraglio of the Sultans. Thefe Circaf¬ 
fians feem to have been originally the third body of fpahis, caUed Ccrcafi, the other 
two ar<i the Giomclu and the I’ufecfi. Thefe three laft have at their head each of them 
an aga, and when they have palled through tliat office, they are called idiars or 
adiars, which in all the military bodies, fignifics fuch officers as have palTed through 
all the degrees of offices of their refpedivc bodies. Thefe conipofc the council of 
their divan j and a ftep to this office is firft to be made a ferbajee, or captain. They 
hold their divan in the houfe of their aga, but their bodies arc of little intcreft. When 
the divan of the janizaries or azabs would have any thing done, they fend a chous to 
the pafiia, to have an order for it, which muft not be denied. The order is brought ’ 
to, the caia in charge, who gives it to the aga, to put it in execution; and the b^s- 
chous of the janizaries always aflifts at the paffia’s divan. The flaves of the officers of 
the military bodies, when they give them their liberty by ordering them to let their 
beards grow, become members of that body, and are advanced; and fo it is really a 
Mainaluke government through every part; but the flaves are by no means a deipi- 
cable people, they are the feireft and moft promifing Chriftian children of Georgia,, 
taken for the tribute, brought here to be fold, and become Mahometans. They arc 
well clothed and fed, taught to throw the dart, and flioot with great dexterity j and 
almoft every one of them has a fervant to take care of his horfe, to wait on him, and 
attend him on foot, near his horfe, when he goes out. And to fay the truth, they 
are in the hands of very kind matters, and are ^ obfervant of them; for of them 
they are to expeft their liberty, their advancement, and every thing j fo that a i^ave 
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behaves himfelf as one that is to become a goVernor of towns and provinces ; and if 
he has njore ambitious vic'ws, as one that may come to fuccced his mailer; and this, 
as 1 obfcrvc'd, is the ilrcngtli of the prefent government againfl: the Grand Signior. 

Wliat has transferreil the power, in a great meafure, • from the two military bodies 
of the infantry to the bc-ys, as I obferved, is the leaders of thofe bodies purchafing 
lands t>f the Grand Signior, which obliges them to be fubmiffivc to the beys, that 
they may not ruin cheir villages, whereas formerly the military bodies were rich, had 
a ircafure, and an elliv.c; moti hvin (’.airo, as they have at prefent; but the revenues of 
it the divan divide among tln inf ivt's. And when the public body was rich, each par¬ 
ticular was poor, and no one v.ei’.ivj purehare villages, that lie might not be fubjeil to 
the beys, to whofe hotifes, a; tiiat time, they would not go; and this was what, 
fccured their power, whereas now they have loft that iniluence, and the liberty they 
enjoyed, bv fubjeding thcnilelves. ' At the time indeed wheh I was in Egypt, they 
had a confiJorabie fiiare of power, occafioned by a wrong policy in the leading man, 
who, at the fame time that they paid cevart to him, and the other beys, thought proper 
to do nothing without the advice and approbation of the leading caia among the 
yini>:arie.s, in t>rder to cftiiblifh himfelf. 

By this a ft'icik bellet n'ay ci'niiiiue fomething longer in credit; but it has been 
found that at length he lolls his jiower, tliough he maintains his ftation; there being 
no other true foundation for auihnrirs' in ihefe countries, but a fear which approaches 
Ibmething towards a fcrvile dread ot the perfori that commands. 

As the military bodfes, efpecially the foot, which arc the janitiaries, and azabs, have 
fo great a fliare in tlsc government, 1 fliall give a more particular Account of them ; 
for the five bodies of fpahis are little confidered, but the two bodies of foot, the 
janizaries and azabs, have a great influence in all alTairs. 'I’he janizaries (jenit-cheri) 
which word fignifics the new band, conftft of* a certain number of companies called 
odas or chambers, over each of which there is a head called odabafliee. Thcle officers 
in proceffion, march with caoukes, or high ftiff turbans, and a Ihield flung behind 
them ; and as the janizaries have the guard of the city, from this office, thofe tligt are 
thought fit to be advanced, are put into an office called buabodabafhee, whole bufmefs 
it is to walk every day about the principal parts of the city with many janizaries to 
attend him, to keep order, and to fee that all things are regular, even to the drels. 
This office is for three months; he is after advanced to be a forachj^who is a fervant 
that holds the ftirrup of the caia of the janizaries in charge, attends him when he goes 
out on horfeback, and ferves him as a meflenger on all occalions, and has ever after 
the title of chous. After he has paffed through this office, he is advanced to the fame 
office under the aga of the janizaries. I^e may afterwards be chofen into the number 
ofehoufes, or, meflTcngers of the divan of the janizaries, and is called cuchuk, or little 
chous. There is no fixed time for continuing in thefe offices; but as a new chous is 
made, the others advance a ftep higher. The next degree is alloy chous, that is, the 
chous of the ceremonies, who has the care and direftion of all proceffions. From 
this office he is removed to be petelma, which is fomewhat in nature of a procurator 
To the whole body, having the care of their eff’efts; and whcti any one dies under 
the protection of this body, he feals up their houfes, to fecure the. tenth part, which 
is due to them out of the effects. After this office he comes to be bas-chous, or head- 
chous, and enters into the divan, or council of the janizaries, and fo remains in the 
divan, with the body of the choufes. He mufl' then either go to the war, or with the 
caravan to Mecca, or with the treafure to Conllantinople, and then he is made waught 
caisdi, or caia for the time being, that is, for a year, who is the judge in all affairs 
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that relate to the body; but as there 4 re frequently four or five choufes made in a 
year, fo a chous waits a long rime before he is advanced to this diraity, as they take 
It according to their feniority. When he has pafled th’ ough this omce, he is in the 
body of caias, and takes hi^ place as the youngeft, below the reft. The office of caia 
is propqyly a deputy or fteward, j)iie that afts for a perfon or body. The choufes are 
like purfuivants at arms, aud being always font by the body, approach nearer the 
nature of ambafladors or envoys; ineir perfons are held veryjTacred, and they are 
people of great authority; and yet t’ ic in office are always clothed in black, riding 
on afibs, and have a particular broau turban, except the bas-chous, w'ho mounts a 
horfe. 

The janitzar aga, or general of the j?nizaries, is chofen by the divan of janizaries, 
out of what body they pleafe of the fpahis or horfe, but moft commo.dy out of rite 
muteferrika: he has no place in the divan, and i he bas caia holds his llirrup when he 
mounts. He executes all orders of the divan that belong to his office; as iii dangerous 
times, he patro'es once a day about the city, and publiffies any orders they think fit 
(bould be known; and when he is font out 10 guard the city, in time of tumults, or 
when any revolution iS apprehended, he is at fuch times invefted with the whole 
power or authority of the body of janizaries, can cut oft' whi>m he ploafos, without 
giving any account, or being anfwerable to any one, except that he inuft demand of 
their refpeftive nulitary bodies, fuch of the fo ltiiery as have rendered ihemfelves ob* 
noxious. He is always, in thefc calcs, attended by a chous from each body of the 
foot; but as foon as he returns to his rcfidcncc i t the caftltt, his power ceafes. He 
ought to be put in, as at Conftantinople, by the O rand Signior; and it feems to be 
an ufurpation for their own body to nominate lui... He is indeed appointed and in- 
vefted with that office by the palha; out he is obliged to tiike fuch a perfon as their 
own body thinks proper. 'I he beys .have, it is true, fometimes interfered, and ma¬ 
naged fo as to get one of their creatur&i into this office. In Conftantinople they have 
ferbajees over every chamber; but here a forbajee is only an honorary thing, like a 
brevet colonel. When any detachment is font to war, or on any other affair, they 
are ujtder the command of a fardar, taken from the caias, whofe office is at an end on 
his return. He is as a colonel of a detached body; the name being derived from the 
Perfian word far, which fignifies a head or chiefi He has his deputy, called jemac, 
and two fabederiks, or fecretaries. This body, thus detached, is called a bouluke; 
but the whole body of janizaries in general, and their divan, is called the ogiak of 
the janizaries. Both thefe and the azabs have their divan at the caftle, at their refpec- 
five gates, called the gates of the janizaries, and of the azabs. 

Azab fignifies an unmarried perfon, and was a new' recruit of young fingle meA 
added to the janizaries, and became a diftintl body. They have been great riysds 
with the janizaries in Egypt, and fometimes the azabs have got the better, as in the 
tumult in the year one ti)oufand feven hundred and fifteen; but now the janizaries 
have the upper hand, notwithftanding fotne of the caias of the azabs are men of 
great intereft. 1 heir inftitution and officers are the fame as thofe deferibed of the 
jam'zaries; only from odabalhees they are made ferbajees, and from that office cmas, 
and come into the divan; whereas if they go through thoTe other offices of ferach^ 
and choufes, they never are advanced to be caias, nor have they the office of boabo- 
dabafhee, which regards the government of the city, with which they have nothing to 
do. On the contrary, among the .^janizaries, when any om is made a ferbajee^ it is 
bying him afide» and he is no further advanc^* 
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Thefe two bodies are the great proteftors of «the people, and by their waught caia^ 
all things regarding thofc under their protcdion, are judged, and almod all the people 
are incorporated into one or other of them. And if they apprehend that they arc 
wronged by one body, they fly to the protc^ition of the other, and become a member 
of ir, which often occafions great broils. Tiius they make theml'elves independent of 
the palha, and every body j have their bas-chous always in the divan of the pafha} 
and, if occafion requires, their bas-caia, to oppofe any thing as they think proper. 
And when any orders arc fent to little divans from the Cirand Siguior by means of 
the pafha, if they are difpleafing to chem, they return them unexecuted. And thefe 
two bodies have ufurped a power of depoilng the pafha, by fending a bas-chous from 
each body, who, turning up the corner of his carpet, pronounces thefe words. In 
Paiha; that is, Defcend, Pafha: and if he alks the reaf'on, they tell him. And tlien 
he defeends, an honourable prifoner to a houfe prepared for him,, and the beys name a 
caimacam out of their own body to govern, until the Grand Signior fends another 
pafha. And when the pafha is out of place, they always oblige him to pay the ex- 
pences they were at on account of his public entry. There is this diflerence between, 
the tumults here and thofe at Conftantinople, that the latter are commonly begun by 
fome refolute fellows among the janizaries, whereas here the mob is generally raifed 
by fome great man, who envies one that is a rival to him ; for as long as the Cairiotes 
are poor and weakened by former divifions, they are quiet, but when they grow rich 
and great, they envy one another, and fo fall into divifions; which is only avoided by 
a prudent perfbn’s having the fway, who either makes all the other great men his 
friends, and adjufts all differences between them, or rather has fufficigat power to make 
every body fear him. 

The janizaries in Conflantinoplc have no divan, but the janitzer aga enters the great 
divan, and receives his orders from the Grand. Vizier; and moreover they have not 
the body of azabs in Conftantinople. The janizaries alfo here have different offices, 
by which they rife to the highefl degree; and every janizary has a great power, 
which is ufurped; and if they find any roguery among the common people, they give 
them the baflinado, without any further ceremony, and there is no remedy for thofe 
who have no money ; and when they are going to war, they are lords of the property 
of every one; infomuch that a flop is put to all trade, the fhops are Ihut, and there 
is no fecuriry but in keeping out of the way; for of all the foldiers, in the Grand 
Signioris dominions, thofe of Cairo arc moft infolent and injurious. ’‘Egypt is obliged 
to fumilh the Grand Signior with three thoufand foldiers every three years, if he 
demands them; twelve hundred janizaries, nine hundred azabs, and nine hundred 
Ipahi; or if the Grand Signior fends them back, he can demand a freih fupply 
every year. 


CHAP. HI—Cy Adminifiration of Jujlke., Public Revenues, Trade and Manu* 

faRures of Egypt, 

JUSTICE is adminiftered in Egypt almofl: in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Turkey. A cadililkier, like a lord high chancellor, is fent yearly from Conftantinople 
to Grand, Cairo, to whom they may appeal from the cadis; and many caufes of im* 
porcance in Cairo go immediately before him. He has his deputy, called nakib, and 
DU. houfe is the place of juftice. There are in Cairo alfo eight cadis in different part8,K 
and ia every ward there is an officer called kabani,^ who is fomething like a«public, 

4 notary^ 
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itotsoV » obligations thal are valid are drstvn. He £s likewife a public 

weigh-mafter, by whom every thing ought to be weighed. 

The city is divided into as many parts almoft as ftreets, which diviiions have gates 
to them, kept by porters, who ihut them up at night; and to every ftreet where 
Chridians or Jews live, there is a guard of janizaries, wlio were firft appointed to 
prevent the felling of fpirituous liquors. A cadi is fent yearly from Condantinople to 
Alexandri, Rofetto, Damiata, and Gize; but the cadilifkicr fcnds.them from Cairo to 
mod other towns; for the law is much dudied here^; which is written in the pureft 
language, fiich as is fpoken at Damr'’ as, for that h edeemed the bed. They have a 
faying, “ That the law cuts the fword, but the fword cannot cut the law for the 
Grand Signior himfelf cannot take oiF a perfon of the law. But if any great man in 
that profeflion has rendered himfelf obnoxious, he orders him a horfe’s tail, by which 
he is made a puflia, or general, and then he can fend him a bow dring; but executions 
of that kind are never ordered in Egypt, led the people Ihould take part w'ith the 
offender, who is commanded to fomc other place to wait his punilhment. As the 
Mahometan faith is divided into fpeculative and pratileal, they dudy the latter, as it 
relates to their morals and their laws; and go through much the fame courfc of dudy 
to be officers of their religion, and of their law; only the mod able men apply to the 
latter, and more particularly dired their dudies to the knowledge of the law. But it 
is to be obferved, that in Egypt many caufes ire carried before leading men, w'ho 
abfolutely docitle, even againd the fcntence of the magidrate; and there is no appeal 
to be had from them ; arul when they do apply to the cadi, an intered is often made 
by leading men, that is not to be refiited. Ilowev-r. one thing is much to be admired, 
as to the maimer of adminidering judicc, that aU caufes are immediately decided as 
foon as they are brought before them. 

The religioHS perfons who have the.carc of the mofques here, arc called flieiks, in 
Turkifh they are called imam, which is alfo an Arab w'ord, fignifying, as w'ell as (heik, 
a head or chief: they have more or fewer to one mofque, according to its fize and 
revenues; one is head over the red, who anfw'crs to a parifh pried; under him there 
are’bo^is, (readers) and thofc who cry out To prayers; but in (mall mofques the 
flieik does all himfelf. In fucli it is their bufinefs to open the mofque, to cry To prayers, 
and to begin their fbort devotions at the head of the congregation, who dand rank 
and file in great order, and make all their motions together; they alfo generally make 
an harangue to the people every Friday. 1 have been told fome flieiks have been 
advanced to be cadis, and cadis are fometimes, when unfit for bufinefs, made flieiks of 
mofques, if they defirc if, that is, if they have not faved fortunes; for here the cadis, 
that are put in by the cadilifkicr, remain in their office many years. 

, The relations of Mahomet, called in Arabic, flierif or noble, by the Turks, emir.or 
prince, have the privilege of being exempt from appearing before any judge but their 
own head, who is himfelf a relation of Mahomet, and is called neckib-eheuieraf; anil 
they are fo much edeemed, that though any one of the mib’tary bodies will punifh 
them, if guilty of any mifdemeanor, yet they fird take off their green turbant, out of 
refpefl to their charafter, and then fubjeft them to punifliment as well as any others; 
and this is done even when they are puniflied by their own magidrate. 

The revenues of the Grand Signior, in Egypt, confid of three branches, which arife 
from the lands, the cudoms, and the poll-tax cn Chridians and Jews. The immenfe 
riches of the Grand Signior may be eafily collefted, if one confiders that he is abfolute 
lord of all the lands in his dominions; notwithdanding the bad government, all the 
tich^ center in the Grand Signior; for the little officers opprefs the people; the great 
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■officers fqueeze than; and out of Egypt, tHe paiha all the people under hfm; the 
jaflia himfelf becomes a prey to the great people of the Porte; and the Grand Signior 
at lad feizes the riches of the great officers about him. 

All the villages in Egypt pay a certain yearly rent to the Grand Signior, which is 
fixed; and this is the Haina or treafure, that is lent every year to Condantinople. How 
eafy the rent is, may be concluded from the fum which is raifed, which amounts only 
to fix thoufand pur^, each of twen^*five thoufand medines, which is about dghty 
pounds flerling; out of this, com, nour, oil, and the like are fent yearly to Mecca, 
and twelve thoufand foldiers are paid, which reduces the treafure to twelve hundred 
purfes; out of which they alfo deduft from fifty to two hundred purfes, according to 
the pretences they can make, which are moftly with regard to the conveyance of the 
water of the Nile to their lands; as in opening and cleaning fome great common canals, 
and repairing fome walls that ferve for keeping up, or turning the waters; and five 
hundred dollars a month is paid to the beys. They alfo deduft for the repairs of all 
cafiles; and great Aores of fugar and fhirbets for the ufe of the feraglio, and cordage 
for the arfenal, are fent yearly out of this fum; fo that though a bey and feveral 
hundred men go every year to guard this treafure to Conftantinople, it does not 
commonly amount to more than two hundred purfes in fpecie. This treafure was 
ufually fent by fea, but being once taken by the Florentines, they have fince gone 
by land, taking the other treafures k the way at Damafeus and other places; it goes 
under the conduft of a bey, and a detachment from each of the military bodies. 
They return by fea, with the fleet of Alexandria, and have ufurped a privilege of 
bringing what merchandife they picafe cuAom free. 

It feems as if Egypt was formerly divided into timars, or knights fees, that is, lands 
granted for life, on condition of furaifliing fo many men for the war, who were 
obliged to rank themfelves under the fangiaks or banners of their province, from 
whence came the title of fangiak, for a governor of a province; but 1 cannot now 
find any thing of this, and it may be that the extraordinary advance the country gives 
to the three thoufand foldiers fent once in three years, if the Grand Signior commands 
them, is in lieu of it. Thefe lands are fold during life, at a fixed rent, and the .money 
arifing from the falcs is commonly given to the paflia, who pays to the Porte about 
eight hundred purfes a year for it; but much roguery is pradifed in this, for a great 
man buys them in the name of a flave, and he has two or more flakes of that name, 
and often pretends when one dies, that the village was bought in the name of the 
other. There are lands that belong to Mecca, the revenue of which is receive^l by 
the kifler-aga or black eunuch, who fends a deputy here to manage the revenues of 
thofe eftates, which are moftly paid in com, fent to fupply the country of Mecca. 
And as to the Grand Signior’s rents or tribute, if the Nile does not rife to fixteen 
pik es, when the canal at Cairo is cut, they are not fent; becaufe the confequence of 
It would be z want of every thing throughout the land of Egypt, and occalion a 
famine. 

The fecond branch of the Grand Signior’s revenue, are the cuftoms of Egypt. 
The Ogiak of the janizaries farm all the cuftoms of the pafha, who takes them of die 
Grand Signior; and when I was in Egypt, the Grand Signior fending a perfon to 
take it out of their hands, they managed fo that it had no eflFeft. The cuftoms are 
taken by the janizaries at a fixed price, but they are often obliged to make an ex¬ 
traordinary prefent to the paiha. They let them commonly to Jews, but Bamiata has 
been generally in the hands of Chriftians. 
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Thfe cuftoms of Damiata are let for^four hundred purfes, and may yield five or fix 
hundred; the cuftoms of Alexandria, for two hundred and eighty purfes, and produce 
about four hundred to the farmer. The cuftoms of Bulac the port of Cairo, and of 
things landed from Upper Egypt at Old Cairo, are likewiie farmed j the cuftoms of 
Suez may be worth eight hundred purfes, being about tv'dhty-feven Ihillings on every 
bale of coffee ; thefe the palha keeps in his own hands, as likewife the mcrchandifes 
brought From Mecca, which is about half a guinea on every camgl. Thofe of Upper 
Egypt are given to the bey there; thefe cuftoms arife from a duty of ten per cent, on 
allg^- ods imported, and feven more .hen they .comb to Cairo, but the Englifli and 
French pay only three per cent., inftead of feventeen, which is fettled by treaties with 
the Porte, The Swedes alfo have lately obtained an order for the fame purpofe. 
The Venetians and Dutch, by rcafon of fome debts contraded here, did not fend 
confuls, and liad loft their privilege, but the Venetians have lately regained theirs. 
All perlbns pay three i\ r cent, lor goods exported. 

The other branch of the Grand Signior’s revenue in Egypt is the polbtax on the 
Chriftians and Jews, called the harach ; this, till within a few years, was in the hands 
of the janizaries, who gave eighty purfes a year for it; but an harach-aga being fent 
from Conftantinoplc, by applying a great fum of money to the leading men, he got pof- 
feflion of tht harach or poll-tax; and it is faid, he makes of if, for the Grand Signior, 
eight huiidred purfes. Before this, the Chriftiar'' piiid but a trifle, by capitulation with 
Sultan Selim, the fum being only two dollars and three quarters a head; and this capi¬ 
tulation the C optis fay they have in their owm handx. The groat men coufented to this, 
not thinking that it would any way interfere with r^•Jir interefts,nor confidering that it 
would drain the kingdom of fo much more inonev ..t^cry year ; for now they pay ac¬ 
cording to their fubftance, either two (iollars and three quarters, or five and a half, or 
eleven, each dollar being about half a crown, for which a certain number cf papers are 
fent yearly from Conftantinoplc, as to other parts; which muft be either returned, or 
the money anfwering to the fums contained in them ; which papers are given to thofe 
who pay the tribute, and are their acquittances. The perfons that pay are only men, 
aftet they arrive at the age of fixteen. 

As io the trade of Egypt, that which is within itfelf confifts in fupplying the lower 
parts Irorn above, with corn, all forts of pulfe and dates; and the upper parts from 
Delta, with rice and fait, and from Cairo, all kinds of things imported into Egypt} as 
Upper Egypt has no commerce by the lea, or any other parts that can fupply them 
with fuch things. Before the way was found to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, Egypt had a great trade, by landing all Indian and Perfian goods at Coffir 
on the Red Sea, bringing them to Kept four days by land, and then carrying them to* 
Alexandria, whence they were diftributed all over Europe by the Venetiat.s, whjch 
was the great riches of that ftate, which has ever fmcc declined. • Indian linens, 
muflins, calicoes, and china-ware arc dearer here than they are in England^ being 
brought a great part of the way by land. The exportation of coffee and rice out 
of Egypt into any parts out of Turkey, is prohibited, butprefeiits make all thofe things 
eafy; many forts of Indian drugs are exported, to Europe, and forae of the growth of 
this country, which are fenna, caflia, a little coloquintida, and a red dye called faftVa- 
noun. They fend flax to Leghorn,, and all over Turkey, and cottons to Marfedles. 
The import is Englifli, French, and Venetian cloth; filks from Leghorn and Venice, 
fome drugs and dyes, tin from England, lead and marble blocks from Leghorn, many 
forts of fmall wares from France, Venice, and Conftautinople, and from the latter furs, 
and all ibrts of copper veffels and plates, which are much ufed, being tinned over. 
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And from Salonica, they bring all their iron' in Turkifh Ihips, that it may not be 
carried out of Turkey, which is ftridly prohibited j and they bring carpets from Afia 
Minor, and many things of the woollen manufafture from Barbary, and raw filks from 
Syria. They alio inport coral and amber, to be fenr to Mecca for toys and ornaments. 
The manufadtures of Egybt are moftly fpent among thcmfelves, except linens, of which 
there are great quantities lent to France, Italy, Algiers, and all over Turkey. Their 
manufaftures confii|l chiefly of three branches, the linen, woollen, and filk. The 
woollen is of un>napped carpets, ufed moftly for the feats of divans, or fophas ; all 
made with broad ftripes, of difTcrent, colours, and little other variety. I’hefe are made 
at Benefuief, towards IJpper Egypt, as before obferved. The raw filk is brought to 
Damiata from Syria: they nuke of it large handkerchiefs for womens veils, and a 
very rich fort of handkerchief worked with gold, and in flowers of feveral colours, 
ufed likewUe on many occafions by the ladies, to throw over prel'ents they <end to one 
another j and fomerimes they make culhions and coverings of this fort for the fophas, 
which are very coftly. in Cairo they manufaiture great variety of fattinets and taffetas, 
many in imitation of thofe of India, but none of them very good. 

The Delta and other parts of Egypt produce a great quantity of flax; they do not 
fpin it with a wheel, but letting the fpindlc hang down, they draw out the thread from 
the diftaff. Egypt is not now remarkable for its fine linen ; which feems to be owing 
to the little ufe they have for it, becau/'e the people of condition wear a fort of muilin, 
which is much properer for fo hot a climate. What linen they make for wear is ex¬ 
ceedingly cheap, and becomes w'hite: it is manufaSured chiefly at Rofetto, where they 
alfo make many ftriped linens, ufed moftly about beds, a defence againft gnats at 
night. 4 I'hey alfo make of this fort at Cairo and Faiume; and at the latter great quan¬ 
tities of fackcloth brought to Cairo. At Imbabe, oppofite to Cairo, and the villages 
about it, they make a coarfe ftrong linen ufed /or Ihects. I’hey have alfo a great ma« 
nufaduro of linens at Sciout, in Upper Egypt; but the very bt-'ft linen that is made is 
about Mahalla in Delta, and Damiata, efpedally the latter : it is ufed for napkins and 
towels, and long narrow clothes thrown round the dilh at eating, to be ufed by the 
guefts. It is a plain well-woven linen, though not fine j but being worked with a 
ftriped filk border, fells dear. 

The Turks have chiefly a genius for merchandife, fo that moft arts that require in¬ 
genuity are here generally in the hands of Cliriftians; particularlj^ the filver-finiths 
and jewellers, in all parts, which is a great trade here, by reafon of the ornaments of 
the women, and of the trappings of their horfes ; but they can ufe no plate in their 
houfes, nor can the Mahometan men wear a gold ring, according to their law, unlefs 
they give a tenth of what they arc worth to the poor, of which there are hardly any 
inftances. But it has been faid that fome have thought to evade this law by holding 
oul in their hands a fum of money, for the tenth of what they are worth, to the poor, 
and aflving them what they would take for it; and fo compound with them. ITie 
women are very coftly in their golden bracelets, and other ornaments of gold and 
jewels; becaufe throughout 'Furkey, as I have been informed, if there are children, a 
woman by the law, after her hulband's death, (unlefs particular donations are made) 
has nothing but her apparel, which is often fold with her jewels and ornaments of gold* 
to tnaiutain the poor w idowr. They have here very curious lattices for their windows; 
which when made with the utmoft art are very coftly. And beforetheir mofque win¬ 
dows, they have of this fort made of iron and brafs, in the moft perfeft manner, being 
all of round bars let into one another, fo as to be divided into many fmall fquares, and 
they are embclliihed with very proper ornaments $ but thefe feem to be remains of the 
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works under the Mamaluke government, when they were very magnificent in their ar- 
chitedure. The Egyptian pebbles are wrought here, and poliflied in great perfection, 
for handles of knives and fnuff-boxes ; and they cannot do it fo cheap in any other parts. 
It is done in the fame manner as they work precious (tones, ,with a wheel, and the bud- 
nefs is in the hands of one Jew. They make alfo red leather at Cairo ; but the belt is 
prepared at Alexandria, which does not come up to the perfection of the Morocco 
leather, which is of a brigliter red. For all arts, they are reckoned* much inferior here 
to what they are in Conitantinople, which makes every thing efteemed that comes from 
that place. Egypt is famous for Sal ^../inoniac, which they export, and for hatching 
chickens in ovens, of which I (hall give an account in the laft book. 

'I’he money that palfes in Egypt is burbers, medines, fequins, and fevcral forts of 
foreign coins, moftly Spanilh. The burber is a thick piece of copper about as broad 
as a fix-pence; twelve of them make a medinc, which is of iron filvered over, about 
as big as a (ilvcr throe-pence. 'I'hree afpers make alfo a medinc, a coin of the fame 
kind, but they are not made here. I’hey coin two forts of fequins, one of one hundred 
and forty-fix medines, called a funducleo, and a new coin of a hundred and ten medines, 
called a zumaboob. They have alfo Barbary fequins of different value. The bafe 
money of Conflaminoplc docs not pafs here. A piirfe is twenty five thoufand medines; 
but in other parts of Turkey, it is only twenty thoufand: and where they fpeak of 
great fums, they always compute by purfes. 

The fmalleft weight is a grain, four of which make a carat, 11 fed for weighing dia¬ 
monds. 'I’hey have alfo a weight for pearls, ca'ied a rnetactil, which confifts of a 
carat and a half, or two carats. Sixteen carats inak/ t dram, twelve drams an ounce, 
twelve ounces a rotolo, three rotolos an oke, and troin one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty rotolos a cantar, or quintal, according to the goods they weigh. The 
rotolo of' Alcxairdria is three ImndrecL and fen drams; the Englifh" pound weight 
is about two drams more ilnn the common rotolo. 'fwo hundred and ten okes 
make an adeb of rice of Damiata, one hundred and fifty at Rofetto, w'hich is the 
meafure for corn, except that it is double in Upper Egypt. In other parts of Turkey, 
fix okes make a batman, and forty batmans a toad, (as 1 fuppofe it mud be,) for a 
camel, which is about feven hundred and twenty pounds; though in Egypt there are 
camels that will carry a thoufand w eight. 

They have two meafures called pikes, the larger is called the pike of Condantinople, 
and is about twenty-feven Englifh inches. They meafure all foreign goods with it, ex¬ 
cept fuch as are made of flax and cotton, for which they ufe the fmall pike, called Pike 
Belledy, or. The pike of the country, becaufe they meafure with it all the manufac¬ 
tures of the country. 'I’his pike, as I was informed, confills of about twenty-four 
inches, Englifli meafure. 

One great caravan that arrives at Cairo, is of thofe blacks who come from the coun¬ 
try near the Ifle of Pheafants, and pafs through Fez, Morocco, and Tripoly, and are 
about eight months on the journey. What they bring is chiefly gold dull. Caravans 
alfo come from Tunis and Algiers. Another caravan is of Berberins. from Sennar,. 
who bring the goods of Ethiopia, and of feveral parts of Africa, as black flaves, gold 
duft, elephants teeth, gums, ollrich feathers, mufk, ambergris, and ebony. . 

GHAP.rV. —-Of the State of Religion in Egyptt its JnbabitantSi tbeir Policy- 

AS to the date of religion in Egypt, the Coptic is that of the native Chriftians of the 
country. There are n'.any Greeks in Cairo and Damiata, but very few in Alexandria 
and Rofietto ; and in tlie other parts of Egypt, only fome merchants in the principal 
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towns. There are very few Armenians m Cairo; but they have a church there given 
them by the Coptis, in lieu of a chaj^l they yielded to them in the church of The holy 
fepulchre at Jerufalem. The Chriftian relipoQ would be at a very low ebb, if the people 
did not find it conveniem to have Copti ftetfrards of their eftates, who are well ac¬ 
quainted with all aflFairs, are very dextrous at keeping accounts, which they do in a 
fort of Coptic charafters underftood by no body elfe ; and one reafon why they make 
ufe of them may bfc, that thefe people -.re more under their command, and they may 
have them more in their power, in cafe of any breach of truft. Thefe ftewards, in 
every village, are a fort of lords, and are proteftors of the Chriftians in it. 

The Coptis, of all the Eafterns, feem to be the moft irreverent and carelefs.in their 
devotions. The night before Sundays and feftivals, they fpend in thar churches, and 
the holy day in fauntering about, and fitting under their walls in winter, and under 
Ihady trees in fummer. They feem to think that their whole religion confifts in re¬ 
peating their long fervices, though without the leaft devotion, and in ftriflly obferving 
their numerous fafts. If we except the convents of the deferts of St.Macarius and 
St. Antony, and one at Efne, the convents are inhabited only by one or two married 
priefts; but the patriarch muft be a man that never has been married, and is taken out 
of one of thofe convents. They are all exceedingly ignorant, both priefts and people; 
the former perform the fervicein the Coptic language, by rote, of which they generally 
underftand very little ; but they have books of their liturgy, with the Arabic inter¬ 
pretation. It would make a volume to give an account of all the particular rites of the 
Alexandrian church. 

Strabo * mentions two extraordinary cuftoms among^ the Fgyptians, which the 
Coptis obferve when their children are about ten years of age; but neither of them is 
a religious rite, and they give fome reafons for this praftice. The Mahometans likewife 
in upper Egypt, whom we may fuppofe to be-original natives of the country, and con- 
fequenily their anceftors Chriftians, obferve both thefe cuftoms; and by this feem to be 
diuinguiftied from thofe that are not true Egyptians. The Coptis bear an implacable 
hatred towards the Greeks, ever fince the famous affair of preffing them to receive the 
council of Chalcedon; and when the Greeks got the upper hand, it is faid they treated 
them with great rigour. They have alfo generally as little regard for the Europeans, 
which proceeds, in a great irieafure, from an endeavour in thofe of the church of 
Rome to make converts of them. And they rarely diftinguifh between thofe of different 
religions, but include ail under the name of Franks. The Jews have one par¬ 
ticular cuftom here: as they w re afraid in the times of Paganifm, to drink wine 
offered to idols, it was ufual to have all the wine they drank made by their ovra people, 
and fealed up to be fent to them; and this cuftom they ftill obferve in all the eaftern 
parts. They, have thirty-fix fynagogues in Cairo, and one in old Cairo, in which they 
fay the prophei Jeremiah was, as obferved before. There is a particular fed among 
them who live by themfelvos, and have a feparate fynagogue; and as the other Jews ^ 
are remarkable fiir their eyes, fo they obferve thefe are for their large nofes. They 
are the ancient Efl* nes, and have now the name of Charaims, from Mekra, the 
name by which they call the five books of Mofes; which they ftridly obferve, accort^ 
ing to the letter, not receiving any written traditions. It is faid that the others would 
join with them but xr * having obferved the exad rules of the law, with regard to 
divorce, they think toai they live in adultery. 


* Tun ic wag' ainXf, re wa/la rgtfm n^ymufUfa wmtltu 
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The Mahometan inhabitants of Kgypt are either original natives,, in the villages 
trailed Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. The latter are of two forts. 'I’hofe from 
the eaft, moftly on the eaftcrn fide of the river, and thofe of the weft, called Mugrabi, 
•or wcftern people, who have come froni the parts of Barbary, have different manners 
and cuftoms from the others, and are rather worfe. Many of the Arabs arc fettled in 
villages, and are honeft people, efpecially in Upper Egypt. Thofe who live under ttnrs 
are called Bedoui, fubfilting moftly by the cattle they graze, which are chiefly cantels, 
and goats, that feed on finall flirubs. Thcfe, for the^moft part, live on either fide of 
the Delta, and are alfo much about 1 ...cca. 

rhe natives of Egypt are now a flothful people, and delight in fitting ftill, hearing 
tales, and indeed feom always to have been more fit for the quiet life, than for any 
attivc feenes: and this idle manner of living is probably one great reafon of the fruit- 
fulncfs of their invention, with regard to tlicir ancient Heathen religion, and of their 
making fo many extravant lablesj out of which the Greeks might lake fome of the 
moil beautiful, as a foundation for their religion and poetry, and fo they puffed to the 
Romans, ddiis indolence may be owing to the great heat of the country, that enervates 
them, and inclines them to the unaclivc life. They arc alfo malicious and envious to a 
great degree, which keeps them from uniting and felting up for thcmfelves; and though 
they are very ignorant, yet they have a natural cunning and artifice as well as falfehood, 
and this makes them always fufpicious of trav' llers, that they want to find treafures, 
and as they fee they do not aftually find them, they imagine tlicy can by magic art draw 
away the money, which they think may lie hid in '.he earth, being fo ignprant that they 
cannot otherw^e conceive why they Ihould come f far to fee ruins: which notion of 
theirs often occafions a traveller much trouble, an J iometimes prevents his feeing every 
thing as he would^ they have, however, learnt from the Arabs hofpitaliiy, and fotne- 
thing of that ftridl virtue of fidelity, in Handing by thofe that are under their proteSion. 
The people of the country are moftly employed in tilling the ground, which is not 
attended with much labour; but the bringing water to it is often very troublefomc. 
The Arabs I'^ve plunder, and the roving fort of life this difpofition leads them 
to. * The bufmefs of attending cattle feems moft luited to their genius; they have 
good Iiorfes, and manage them and their pikes with much addrefs j thofe on foot 
ufe poles, with which they fence off the fpear, with great art. 

V^otherTort of people are thofe they call Turks, in diftindllon from the natives of the 
■country and the Arabs; being thofe who are feni by the Grand Signior, and the flaves, 
and the governing part that are taken from among them, and their defeendants, and 
all in general of foreign extratlion; thefe arc moft covetous of money and defirous of 
power, and withal moft fubtle and ingenious in carrying on any affair to obtain their* 
ends, moft furprifing things having been managed and brought about by them in Caifo, 
with the utmoft policy and fecrecy; and thefe diftinguifli themfelves frota the others by 
■what is ftriaiy the Turkilh drefs. 

Among the Mahometans, the dervilhes are a very particular fort of people, they 
may be reckoned of two or three kinds; thofe that are in convents are in a manner a 
religious order, and live retired, though I fuppofe there are of thefe who travel with 
fome credit, and return to thdr convents. Some take on them this charafter, and live 
with their femilies and follow their trades; fuch are the dancing dervilhes at Damafeus, 
who come once or twice a week to the little convent that is uninhabitad, and perform 
their, extraordinary exercifes; thefe alfo feera to be good people j bur there is a third 
fort that travel about the country and beg, or rather oblige every body to give; for 
when they found their horn, they muft be regarded, fomething muff be given them, 
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and it is faid they arc very had* men ; the two Wmer, and I believe thefe alfo, wear an 
octagonal badge of white alabafter with a greeniih caft, before on their girdles, and they 
wear a high ItifF cap without any thing round k. The Turcomen wear the fame, a little 
more pointed, but with a^ white fafli about i# In Egypt there are few, except thofe 
that live in convents, and of them only one houfe near Cairo. 

Having mentioned tltc refined policy or rather cunning of the governing part of the 
Egyptians, 1 fhi.il guve fomc initances of it: it is chiefly employed in bringing about their 
ends of di'flroying one another, when they arc divided into parties; for as there are 
more factions iji'Kgypt than in othorV pavis of Turkey, fo there are more inflances of it 
here. The manner in which ihtv pals their time, without reading or much bufinefs, 
without any cnriolity but wl'.at n to tiieir afl'nirs, is the great reafonof it; for they 
think much, and their thoiv^lits arc always employed about their particular interefts. 
Thepafhas coinuioriJy join wii.h that party under-hand which they judge fs molt likely 
to get the better, iiniols v.hen they fet tlicmfelvcs to uellroy the lli-ongeft party, which 
they liiink may endanger the Grand Signior’s government in Egypt. 1 fhall mention 
feme particiilai-s, without inferting the feveral names, which would be of very little 
import to the reader in this place. Not many years ago, a pafha being defirous to take 
off a bey, and apprehending that he would refufe the coffee brought to him, diredled 
the flave that was to bring the coflVe, at the fame time as another was to bring the 
coffee to the paflia, to make a falle flujj and let fall the coffee of the bey, who following 
the diredions he had received, the paflia defired the bey lo take his coffee, which being 
a particular honour, the bey c<njld not refufe it; and drank the cofl'ec without fufpicion, 
which had poifon purpofely put into it. . ' ^ 

About feven or eight years ago, a defign was formed by the weaker party to deflroy 
their enemies, who had railed thomfclves to a moft exorbitant degree of power: the 
fcheme had been long laid, and above forty., perfons in the fecrct, many of whom 
were flaves; but an opportunity was wanted, as they coUld not get the perfons ail 
together, againll w'hom it was dcfigned. At length the day came, when all the great 
perfons were together, and the flaves bringing in the coflee or fhirbet all at the fame 
time, according to the ufual cuftom, whillt they were drinking it, each flave dr,ew out 
his weapon and flabbed his man; fome fe\v of them indeed, marked out for deftruSion, 
got off wrounded, without being killed. They took ofi” likewife a head of a party by 
another flratagem: it was known that this bey was very defirouvo have one of his 
enemies taken; the plot was therefore laid that they fliould bring in a man before the 
bey, fo difguifed, that he fhould not diftinguifh who he was, crying out, that all his 
enemies might be as that man, taking care 10 have the bey inftrufted whom they were 
bringing to him. I’hcy had the policy as they palfed, to draw out the bolt of 
their particular fort of locks, in fuch manner as that no body might be able 
to fliut the doors and lock them, cither after they had ddhe their bufinefs, or 
in cafe of any mifearriage. I'he perfon was brought in with his hands behind 
him, as if tied, and a napkin put over his heail, as malofadors commonly have, 
and by a perfon dreffed like the patroling officer who takes up fuch people: 
when he was brought into the room, the bey afleed which was the fellow, when the pre¬ 
tended prifoncr prefented a piftol in each hand, faying here he is, and fhot the bey drad, 
who was fitting on the fopha in the corner of the room, as the great men ufuaily place 
themfelves. 

When I was in Egypt a pafha was named, who had often conduced the caravan from 
Damafeus to Mecca; and having there contrafted a fricndlhip with a bey of Egypt, who- 
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had t\ie care of the caravan from Grand Cairo# it was faid, that he had defired 
the bey, in cafe he fhould ever be appointed paflia of Ei^ypt# to endeavour to ufe all the 
means he could to prevent his coininc^, it being a palhalic, though of much honour, yet 
of great cxpeiicc and little profit. It islaid, when the Grand Signior’s order was read 
in the iHvan, appointing this perfou pafha, this bey, his fiiodii, had contrived that ihev 
fhould afli who this pallia w:is, if it was fiuh a one, a man of no f inilly, a country man, 
a flaw, and that they would not havefach a perlbn come avS their piilha. Whetlier this 
report was falfc, or whether the llratagcin did not fuccerdi 1 cannot iU'., for this pa/ha 
r..me fcou allt-r, and was depofed ,i this ocr;\^3 -.n' the boy he lia J coutrafted a 
fri-ndPiip u iili, was of the ladion that had been alniolt defiroyed ; and there was reafon 
to ildrk tiiai the piilha was in the fecrct of a defigii to cut oil'the great men tliat were 
i ■ i.adi, wlio were to bo afli Hinaied going to the divan. I’o the firfI; groat man 
th.ii c.ev.e, the pcifcns emphiyed ciiVred a petition as lie went along the ilrett on horfe- 
b.. :];, ;. ;<I cr.jitinued hoiding and kitliiig his hand whili! he was reading it, prefling not 

h ■ 'vihrod, wlu) taking move tlian ordhiary notice of their earneilnefs, going to wilh- 
diiMv. i.is liatiJ, they dragged liiiu oil’ his horfe and murdered him. 'file party that 
v;a; to have been deltrOyed drew up I'onie writing rniating to lliis all'air, and carried 
it U) the p. lha to lign it ; they looked upon his refufal as a proof tint Ive was at the 
liotiom of it} it is laid allb that hiscaia betrayed him, and theieforc they immediately 
depokd him. 

1 liiall mention only one inflance more of their policy, of a private nature. A 
Maliomeiau of Cairo defired to borrow a coiifid raLIc fum of. monov of a merclian?, 
who rei'ufmg to lend it, he prevailed with his frien J a chous (a ibrt of melVengers, as 
already obferved, who are fent about allairs, and whofe character is cftecnicd very 
lacred,) to go to the Iioufe of the merchant, who coming to tlie choi|s to kifs his 
hand, the chou^j took occiilion to fliake olf his own large cap as he w'as coming in, and 
immediately j)reteuueJ that the merchant had beat it off; upon which he thought 
proper, nt)t only to advance liic money, but to give a much greater fum to conipromife 
the affair. 


CHAP. V. — Of the Educaticu, Cui'Icu'.s, Dnfs, and nmlern Anbitedture of E^vpt; and 

of the Caravan lo Mecca. 

THE education in Egypt is feldovu more than to road and write, which the Coptis 
generally learn, and their mamurr of keeping aocounisi but the Arabs and native 
Mahometans very rarely can read, except t{;ek. ti ;u have been bred up to the law, or 
fomc employ. The In-ff cducaiioii is munig tlu; ikivcs, who underffand Arabic and ■ 
Turkifh, and tiftcu write both, and go tIuMugh the’rr;. .Tcifesconffantly ; to ride, ffioot, 
and throw the dart well, being efteemed great HiCeimphlhnuaits. The.belicf ol pfe- 
deftination is very flrongly rooted in them, elpecialiy in ihofe who avv* properly Turks, 
which ofun iidpirts iinru wi;h very great ct.uragc, and quiets them in an extraordinary 
nianncr, when they af; thrown from the heigiUli of power into the nioff niiferable con- 
diiieu in which cn cumllancxs they fay, it is the will of G«id, and blefi Cixi; and indeed 
they beiiavo rather belter in adverfity than profperity; though when they are in high 
ftutions, they carry themfelves with much becoming gravity j and when they do a favour, 
ii is witii a very gracious countuiancej but the love of money is fo rooted in them, 
that nothing is "to be dor. .* without bribery; and it is an affront to come into the pre- 
fcncc’cf a great man, wiiere a‘favour is to be alked, without a prefent, or having it 
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fignified to him that fometbing is dcfigned. The fame notion of predeftlnation makes 
them ufc no precautions againft the plague; but they even go and help to bury the 
bodies of iliofe that die of it, which is reckoned a very great charity, though it is laid 
there is no infedion in a dead body. 

'I'hcy think the greatell villainies are expiated, when once they walh their hands and 
feet. This is their preparation to go to prayers, which all the polite people conllantly 
do j for the outwani appearance of religion is in fafliiun among them, and it is looked 
on as genteel to fay their prayers in any place at the ufual hours. Their prayers are 
very lliort, and repeated five limes s day j but they may perform all thefe devotions at 
one time. They alw'ays pray on a carpet or cloth, to avoid touching any thing that b 
unclean. I'hey pray in the moll public places wherever they are ; and when they are 
in a vifit, will call for water to w'afli their hands and feet, and fo perform their devotions. 
The Arabs that live in tents are feldom feen to pray. « 

Refignation to the will of God, and perhaps no great affedion for their relations, is 
the caufe that they lament very little for them, and foon forget the lofs of them, 
unlefs it be of their children ; for they are very fond to have children, and are affec¬ 
tionate towards them. Thofe who are properly l urks here commonly marry flaves of 
Circaflia, Georgia^ and other countries, who exceed the natives of the country in 
beauty. Their words pals for nothing, either in relations, promiCos, or profeflions of 
friendibip. .The ufe of laudanum, .fo much in vogue formerly, is fucceeded by 
drinking chiefly ftrong waters, which they take plentifully at their meals; though a 
great many will not drink, but they ufe heating things to cheer them. The perfons 
who drink are chiefly the I'oldicry and great men; but it would be reckoned fcandalous 
in people of bufinefs. The Arabs indeed do not drink, or very rarely; and the com¬ 
mon people pound the leaves of green hemp, make a ball of it, and fwallow it down, 
to m^e them chcarful. And a compofition is made of the buds off hemp, before 
they flower, which has the fame intoxicating quality as laudanum, and is called 
aphioum, or opium, which fignifies any thing that ftupifics or intoxicates. A vice the 
Turks arc remarkable for, is not pradlifcd aiuonglhc Arabs, or true Egyptians. 

They have a great notion of the magic art, have books about it, and think there is 
much virtue in lalifmans and charms j but particularly are ftrongly poflclfed with an 
opinion of the evil eye. And when a child is commended, except you give it feme 
blelfing, if they are not very well affured of your good will,^ they ufe charms 
againft the evil eye j and particularly when they think any .ill fuccefc attends them on 
account of an evil eye, they throw "fait into the fire. 

The me aneft Mahometan thinks himfelf above any Chriftian j and where there is no 
dependency, they put themfelves on a rank with them, and feldom preferve any 
tolerable good manners, efpecially the Turks. The Arabs and people of the country 
are civil enough, and fhew it in their way, by coming and fitting about you j though 
they are iroublefome, by being too obferving, curious, and inquifitive. The Turks 
aifb will be very civil, either to get prefents, or to find out your defignsand inclinations, 
in which they are very artful; but where there is any dependency among one anotha*, 
tltey obferve a great decofum, all rifiiig up when a fuperior comes in. And in a re¬ 
gular meeting in the military divans, as 1 have been told, the inferior takes up the 
papouches ot the fuperior, and fets them by him, and after receives the fame regards 
from his inferior; and, as I have been informed, a fuperior of great dignity holds the 
ftirrup to a fuperior that is ftill greater, when he mounts j as a two-tailed vizier holds 
the ftirrup to one that has three tails. The way of faluting as you approach, or pafs» 
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!s by^firetching out the right hand, and bringing it to the brraft, and a little inclining 
the head. The extraordinary falute is kifling the hand, and then putting it to the head. 
Aiid when a vifit is paid to a fuperior, his hand is kidcd j and if he is very much 
fuperior, they kifs the hcm.of the garment. Ti’he Arab falutation is by joining hands, 
and often bowing the head to the fide of the head of the perfon faluted, aiking him 
bow he does, if he is well, and bidding him peace fcveral times. But a Mahometan 
will not fay peace to a Chriftian, which is the ufual falute one towards another. When 
they take any thing either from the hands of a fuperior, or that is fent from a fuperior, 
they kifs it, and, as the highefl: ref}, put it to. tiieir foreheads; and if you demand 
any thing that relates to a fcrvice or protedlion of you, when they promife it, they put 
their hands up to their turbans, as much as to fay, Be it on their heads; which they 
alfo fometimes fay j for nothing can be imagined finer than the Arab manner of 
exprelling civility or faendfhip j and if the news only is told of any one's death, they 
always fay. May your head be fafe. And on fome particular occafions, to a great man 
in times of confufion, when any of his enemies are taken or dead, they compliment 
him by wifliing that all his enemies may be as he is. Among the Coptis, in public 
company, a fon docs riot fit before his father, or any fuperior relation, without being 
ordered to fit more than once : and there Is great reafon why fuperiors fhould keep 
inferiors thus at a diftance, and exad fo much refpeO: of them, efpecially with regard 
to civil governors; as the people arc of fuch fi.'.vifh minds, that they rauft be kept 
under ; and if any liberty is given, they immediately affume too much. 

When the Turks cat, a little round or oclagc/n ftool, is fet on the fopha, on a • 
coloured cloth laid on the ground : round it they r’ row a long cloth, to be put in the 
laps of the guclts ; and with thofe of condition, a napkin is given *0 every one when he 
wafhes, as they always do before they eat. This they likewife lay before them, and 
wipe with it when iliey wafh after dimicx. On the ftool they put a copper dilh tinned 
over, from three to fix feet iliameter, which is as a table j all their difhes and veffels 
being copper tinned over, infide and out. Round this dilh they put bread, fmall dilhea 
of pickles, fainds, and the like; and then they bring two or three large dilhes, in two 
or three courfes. None but the common people cat beef, and the flefc of the buffalo, 
as they have a notion that it is not cafy of digeftion. It is faid in the hot hamfecn feafon 
in the month of April and May, they eat, for the mnft part, nothing but dilhes made 
of pulfe and herbs, and alfo filh, as being cafier of digeftion; the great heats taking 
away their appetite for all forts of meat, 'fhe Coptis, as well as the Turks, abftain 
from fwines flelh. The moll vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley, without 
being malted ; and they put Ibmcthing in it to make it intoxicate, and call it bouzy : 
they make it ferment; iris thick and four, and will not keep longer than three or four' 
days. It appears from Herodotus, that the Kgypriaris ufed fome fort of beer in his tinje, 
which he calls wine made of barley *. If they do not drink wine, they feldom drink 
whilft they are eating. They cither fit crofs-Iegged, or kneel, and make ule only of 
the right hand, not ufitig knives or forks, but tear the meat with the hand ; and the 
mailer of the houfe often takes pieces in his hand, and throws them to the guefts, that 
he would pay an extraordinary compliment to. Immediarely after eating, coffee is 
brought. This is the Turkifh manner; their dilhes confifting of pilaw, .fuups, dulma, , 
which is any vegetable lluft'ed with forced meat; as cucumbers, onions, cawl leaves. 
Hewed dilhes, fweet ragoos, pieces of meat cut fmall and roafted, and feveral other 
Aings. All is taken out and eaten by the inferior fervants; not by the flaves, who 
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have a dinner prepared for them of more ordinary diflies, in another room. With the 
Arabs and petjplo of tlie country, cither a round ilcin is laid on the ground for a ftnall 
company, or large coarfe wnoUeii cloths for a great number, fpread all over the room, 
and about ten dilhes repealed or feven times over, laid round at a great fcaft, ami 
v.holo flieep and iambs boiled and roalled iu the middle?. When one company has 
done, anoihctr fit:? reiund, even to the nscaneft, till all is confumed. And an Arab 
Prince will often dy\e in die tLieei, before his door, and call to all that pals, even 
beggars, in the ufual cxprtnion. Ihiitniilah, ilsal is, in the name of God ; who come 
and fit down, aiad when ilsey have, doue, {;ive their luundellilah, that is, God be 
praiied. For the Arabs are ere;:;!: Irvelk.r.:, put every body on a footing with them ; 
and it is by fuch genciofily and ht.ridtal'fy ilait they inanitain their interefi; blit the 
middling people among them, a;a! 'i.e e;o;-ti:-, live but poorly. I have ofiot} fat down 
with them, ordy to bread, raw onions, and a iced poniuled and.put in oil, whiilh they 
call ferieh, produced by an herb calledinto wlrich they dip tlicir bivad, that is 
made as often as tliey eat, in very thin cake-s, baked on an iron plate heated. 'I’hey 
have a very good dilh for one v.lio has a good ttp-pctitc. whicli is thefc.cakes br.iken 
all to pieces, and mixed with a ib; t ot iyruji m:u;i; of the fugar canc when it is green. 
This cane is a great defert with tiic^n, by fackingthc i\v.-.?r juice out of it. Th .'yalfo 
eat a four ntilk turned with feed,;, 'i h:y have a di h amoiig the Moors called cufeafow, 
which is made with flour icmpeivd vi-h wiacv, rsr.d roiled in the hand:? into ilnull 
pieces, and being put in a culleiidrr, over a boiling p:'A l!;cj?prd dole round, it is drefi'ed 
with the fleam, and then they put. better to it. 'I'hey alfo f.imetimes drefs dates with 
butter. 'I'iieir great meal is generally at nighr, taking a Ugjin collation in the morning 
of fried eggs, cheefe, and, at great tables, olives and lioney. And ti is is alfo ufual 
with the j’urks, cfpeciaily if they go out to do bufmefr:, or for diverfion, to flay 
abroad mofl pan of the day, otherwife they dine rather before noon, anil fup early in 
the evening, d'hey probably chufe to eat early in the morning, before the heat takes 
away their appetite ; and cat again foon in the evening, wfien it bc'gins to be cool, 
"When they Itave no company, they commonly go into the karem, or women’s apart¬ 
ments, at the tiiue of eating, to a wife, in her leparate apartment, who either preps res 
tlie dinner, or infpofts and ilirects it, though they are great perfons, having their 
offices adjoining to their rooms. And a great man who has four wdves, has five 
kitchens, one for each of them, managed by their Haves or fervants ; arid one great 
one for public enierfaiiunents for the niafler, wlicn he dines out of riti; harem, ami for 


flay a night or two, or more, carrying tli. ir beds with ’iicm, ihougls in the fime town j 
iuid colF'je, or afweet water boded c.; ciiunmon, are brought at I -a'i once in, an hour. 
And I have been told that it is a mark of g:xai refped among tl.rm, ohm to change 
their garments during the vifit. Il'anv (.ue ^cks to the huuie of :ui Arab, or to his 


come to their houfes, and put yourfdl,'as it wei'e, under their protcclitHi, that where 
there have been any enmities, if one goes lo tiie other’s houfe and eats witii him, all is 
forgot. And I have fi on them ihunetimes Ihcw relentincnt by refufiiig to take c^flee, 
or any thing offered j like the auizaries, who when they mutiny, will not eat the 
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C^nd Signior*& pilaw j but if prciffd to eat, and they comply, it is a fign the refent- 
meot is paft. They gcneraily rife early, at break of day, and often go at that time to 
themofques, the common people at leaft j thence they reforl to the coflee-luufcs, and 
having taken their collatio;. 5 , go pretty late to their fliops, And /hut (hem about four in 
the afternoon. The great peopl * cither vifit or are vifi:''d. In on Sundays, 

Tiiefdays, and Thurfdays, they go to the pafha’s uivati j and thefc are the general 
days of bufmefs. Fridays they flay at home, and go to their mofqucs at noon ; and 
though, with them, it is their day 'f devotion, yc?t they never abft'fle. from iheir 
bufmefs. The three oihei- days of the wi-ck they’call bcuifli days, from the ganuent 
of that name, which is not a habit of ceremony. d'Jiey then go out early in the 
morning with their Haves, to public places out of town, commonly called mcidans, or 
places, where they have a fort of open liimmcr-houfcs, and fee their flaves rifle, 
Ihoot, and throw tlie iTarr, and regale themfllves with their pipe and coftee. Few of 
them, 4«ccopt thofe of the la w or church, ever read in books, but have generally com¬ 
pany with them ; and as they have time to think much, that is one very great caufe of 
their refined policy, in many refpefls. When they arc at home, they flay from tw'elve to 
four in the women’s aparliiRiit, and from the timer they go to fiinpcr, till the next morn¬ 
ing; and when they arc tljcre, it muft be bufmefs of very extraordinary importance, if 
they are Called out, cJ'pecially if they are great nv n. It is the cuflom in moft parts of 
Tut key, if not every where, for the men to cat by (hemfelveS, even in the women’s 
apartments ; the wife having her provifions 1‘ervetl, perhaps at the lame lime, in another 
room. 'J’he mom h of failing of the Mahometans, ealiod Raznefan, as I have already 
obrerved. is very fevere; iukI when it liaopens in tli.. I'ummcT, it is very hard on tfle 
labourers, who cannot drizd:, being o>tl\ allowed to walh thmr mouths. As this ntouth, 
in ihiriy-ihrce vears is in ali lea/eiiS o! ilse year, d’he I’urkilh month beziig lunar, they 
begin it the day they can fro the moon;' whereas the Jews begin it the ct,ty the moon 
makes, which is a day before the Turks. The Coptic month is thirty days, and every 
year they have five intercalary days, and every fourth year fix ; their .xra bcgijis three 
huntjrcd and two years after Chrilt, from the martyrdom of faints in Egypt, under 
Diocleiian. One of the greateft I'efrefli'nents amoizg the 'rurks,as I have obferved before,, 
is going to the bagnios; in the firfl large room, generally covered with a cupola, they 
undrefs, and putting on thofe wooden pattens, which they ufo al/ij in.fhoir huufcs, 
they go into the hot room, vvlvere they an; waflied and rubbed with iu'uliies and hair 
cloths; they rub the fret v.i;h a f it td graicr ma-lo of carfl'.eaware, Ibmcthing 
refcnibling the body of a bird ; they tlK’n i.ie.kc; :tll tlie joints friap, even the very 
neck, and all down tlie back, which they tii-Jik make's :iic iuints fupple ; alter this they • 
are lhaved, and go into the bath ; fivju thi.s jdace they itiurn by a room not fo hot, 
where they Hay awhile; and from thence go into the g. eat roouijrepofeoM a bedjfmoke 
their pipe, take their coffee, and dre's. The eaiterns love their cafe very much ; fone 
of them will fit all day long in their coii'ee-houfrs, and conliderable perfons will go 
and fit in the flit-ps of ihegriMt merchants for two or three hours, and lake thofe re- 
frclhinents of tobacco and coffee they fo much delight in. When they travel, they 
always walk their horfes, fei out pretty early, and oiVeti repofe in the way, for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, fmukc ami take coffee, elpeciaily when it is hot, when they flop fre¬ 
quently in tlic lhade; iliolo who do not travel in great flate have a leathern bottle of 
Water hanging to their own faddli;,or their fervanr’s,io drink whenever they are thirfly; 
the great men have a horfr* or camel loaded, with Ikins of water; but if tliey go fborc 
journeys, they have large ones, in which they carry water from the river in Cairo, and 
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from the eifterns in iilexandria; or if they go long journeys, they have fuch as they 
ufe in the journey to Mecca; and very great people have a fervant that carries fuch r 
vafe of water, in a baflcct made of a fort of net work, to be always ready whenever the 
water is wanted. By night they rarely make ufe of tents, but lie in the open air, 
having large lanthorns, made like a pocket paper lanthorn, the bottom and top being 
of co|)per, tinned over, and inftead of paper they are made with linen, which is ex¬ 
tended by hoops of wire, fo that when it is put together it ferves as a candleftick; and 
they have a contrivance to hangrit up abroad, by means of three Haves, in the manner 
that large fcalesare hung,in order to weigh. They commonly lie or.lyon carpets. All their 
kitchen utenfils they carry with them, w’.iich in the train of a great man load two or 
thi\!c camels ; but the Arabs put a vt-n'et into a balket made of palm leaves, and within 
it they put fmaller vcfTcIs, and fevefal other utenfils, and carry them with great con- 
vcnicncy tied to tlieir camels. All their vcffcls tor drefling are in that manner, fo that 
the top often ferves them for a difli; and all thefe things arc of copper, tinned over 
infidc and out; thefe and the wooden bowl, which ferves as a large dilh, and in which 
they make their bread, are all the kitchen furniture of an vArab, even where he is 
fettled. The round leathern cover laid on the ground has rings round it, by which it 
is drawn together, with a chain that has a hook to it, to hang it by, either to the fide of 
the camel, or in the houfe, this draws it together, and foinctimcs they carry in it the 
xneal made into dough ; in this manner they bring it full of bread, and when the repalt 
is over, carry it away at, once, with all that is left, in the kimc mamier. They leaven 
their bread by putting in a piece of the lad dough they made, w'ljich they always lay 
by, and becoming four, it caufes a fermentation in it, and mfakes the bread light. 

When the caravans go to Mecca, fome women of condition ride in tartavans or litters 
carried by camels, the labour of the camel that goes behind being very great, as his 
head is under the litter. Some go in a fmalloi'fort, on the back of one'camel. People 
of condition ride on a faddled camel; inferior pcrl'ons ride on camels loaded with their 
carpets and bed, if they have any, and other nccelTaries; they commonly have a double 
crook in their hands, to dire£l the camel by touching his head, and alfo to recover 
their bridle, if it happens to drop, and to ftrike the bcaft to make him go op, ’The 
moft extraordinary way of conveyance is a fort of round balket on each fide of the 
camel, with a cover made at top; there is a cover over the lower part, which holds 
all their neceflarics, and the perfons fit crofs-legged ort it. They Imve alfo in the fame 
manner fomething like the body of an uncovered chaife or chair, which is more con- 
’venient, as they can fit and extend their legs, if there is only one in it, for I think two 
. can fit in thefe on each fide. The pilgrims to Mecca commonly go in a fort of black 
cloak, with a cowl; the people of Barbary wear them white: it is faftened about the 
lieck with a long loop, and the cloak commonly hangs behind. Having mentioned 
the caravan toMecca,! (hall give fome account of it. There is a tradition,that there was 
a great pilgrimage to thofe parts (before the ellablilhment of the Mahometan religion) 
to Abraham’s tomb, as they call it, and the place where they fay he offered up his fon 
Ifaac ; but the Jews fay that it is the place to which Abraham camg to fee Ifhmael* 
The great ceremonies of the pilgrims now confift in carrying the coveriiigs of the 
mofqucs, and of the tomlJs ot Abraham and Mahomet, moft of which are a fort of 
black damalk, richly embroidered with gold ; every thing relating to it being manu- 
fadured by people employed entirely about it in the caftle of Cairo.- The firft pro- 
ceffion is'tbe carrying of thefe things from the caftle to the mofque HafTanine, on the 
third day after the feaft of Biram, which fucceeds their great faft j all the fheiks of the 
mofques, and the feveral companies of Afferent trades go to the caftle in proceifion with 
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their colours. The ftandards of Mecca were firft brought rolled up j then the people 
carried along part of the hangings of the houfe of Mecca, folded together; and fo 
feveral pieces of it, about half a quarter of an hour one after another; the people 
crowded to touch them, hiding their hands, and putting them to their heads: forae 
carried nothing but the fine ropes that were to tie them up. Several focieties came 
with ftandards difplaycd, fome of ther /ith mufic, others dancing, fomc either mad, 
or feemingly in a fort of religious exta y, throwing about their h< 3 ads and hands, fome 
ni3fed to their drawers, others panting moft violently, as people out of breath ; then 
came the covering of the tomb of Mahomet called Mahmel, made in the fhape of a 
pyramid, with a fquarc bafe, and richly embroidered with gold, on a ground of green 
and red; a view of the houfe of Mecca was embroidered on it, with a portico round 
it; it was carried on a camel that was all over painted yellow, with the powder they 
call Henna j and it is faid they are camels bred on purpofe for this bufinefs, and never 
employed about any thing elfe, being efteemed facred ; and 1 have been told, that in 
their religious madnefs they take olF the froth that comes from the camel’s mouth. 
The beaft is covered almoft all over with rich brocades and embroideries j it was fol¬ 
lowed by three others adorned in the fame manner, and fix more not altogether fo fine, 
all mounted by boys. Soon after came the cover of Abraham’s tomb, like a chelt; 
this was allb embroidered with gold, and it is faid that it is by fome means fufpended 
in the air over the place, where they fay Abrahrm offered his facrifice. Then followed 
the body of the chaoufes, and a great officer of the pafhas, and after him the fuper- 
intendant of the wardrobe (Nadir-il-Kifve) who Ii.’s the care* of all the work, and of 
the eftate wheih the califs of .l!ig)'pt appropriated i " the cxpence of it j the trappings 
of his horfe were very fine, the houfing being of a flowered tiffuc. After him came the 
janizaries, and fomc officers of the palha, and laft of all, the very rich covering of the 
door of the houfe of Mecca called Biirca j it is ten feet long and five wide, on which 
are feveral figures and Arabic letters, moll richly embroidered in gold, on a ground 
of red and green, being often made to flop that the people might touch it. 

But the gnnd proceffion is that of the caravan going out to Mecca. The order of 
this proceffifm may be feen in the lalt book, as well as I could take an account of it 
when it paffed. All the camels in this proceffion were painted yellow, and had fome 
ornaments on them, efpccially the firlt of every company had on its head and nofe a 
fine plume of red oftrich feathers, and a fmall il.ig on each fide, the llaff'of which is 
crowned liliewife with ollrich feathers, and the trappings adorned with fhells; the fe- 
cond and third had a bell on each fide about a foot long, and all of them fome orna¬ 
ments. Under the faddle of each of them was a coarfe carpet to cover them by night. 
As foon as they are out of town, they go without any order to Sibil-allam, three or tout 
miles off, where they encamp for three days ; afterwards they encamp at the lake; .the 
Emir Hadge not returning to town. The encampment at the lake is Very fine, all the 
great men pitching their tents and flaying there, and pafling the time in feafling, the 
whole city pouring out to fee this extraordinary fight, and to join in keeping the feflival; 
in the evenings they have bonfires and fireworks. It is faid forty thoufand people go 
in this caravan; they begin their journey in a week aftc^the proceffion. 1'here is a 
ftory among the people, that thofe of Barbary are obliged to be a day behind the others 
when they arrive at. Mecca, and to leave it a day before them, on account of a pro¬ 
phecy they talk of, that thofe people fhall one time or other take the country of Mecca. 
A great trade is carried on by the caravan, as they always retui^ laden with the rich 
goods of Perfia and India, brought to Geda on the Red Sea, near Mecca. Another 
caravan fets out from Damafeus, and, if I miflake not, carries the fame prefents; and 
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the old hangings, which I think belong to the emir badge, are cut in pieces, and given 
about Kiiu ng the great people, as the rnofl. facred relic. It is looked upon almoft as 
an indirpeiilable duty to go once to Mecca ; and thofe that cannot go, it is faid, think 
they moj-it by bearing the charges of another perfon to go in their places, 'i’liere are 
inany thiii make this journhy often, but there is an obfervation, that the people are 
raiher worfe after making this pilgrimage than they were before; and there is a 
faying, ‘‘ If a man li^is been once at Mecca, take care of him; if ho has been twice 
there, have nothing to do with him; and if he has been three times at Mecca, renfft^e 
out of his neighbourhood.” But this; is not to be tliought an oblorvation of the Ma¬ 
hometans, but is only remarked by the Chrilliaus and Jews. 'I'he iourney to Mecca 
and back again takes them up a hundred days. The caravan of Damafeus fets out 
on the fame day, and on the twenty-feventh day they meet at Bedder. They (fay i firce 
days at Mecca, and then go to Mount Arrafat, about fix hours from Mecca; where 
they pay their devotions, on account of the hiflory they have of Abraham. I'hey Hay 
there two days, then they go two hours and a half to Munna, where they (lay three days, 
and keep the feaft of Corban Biram, or the feaft of the facrilice; they then return lo 
Mecca, the place of Mahomet’s nativity. I’he regular time to ftay there is twelve 
days; but if the merchants cannot finifh their bufinefs, by makiftg a prefent to the 
emir badge, they may obtain leave to ftay two or three days longer, and may gain that 
time by not tarrying fo long as they would do otherwiA? at fome places on their return. 
From ?vTecca they return fix days journey to Bedder, from which place they go in 
three days to Medina, to-the fopulchic of Mahomet, where the firft califs refided, until 
they went to Daniafcus. There they ftay three days, and return Ky another road to 
Yembo, and fo back to Cairo. I’lio account of their rout may befeen in the laft book, 
which 1 had from the mouth of one who had been fourteen times at Mecca. 

The moft fiinple drefs in l-'gypt rofcmblcs probably the primitive manner of cloth¬ 
ing ; for it is only a long ftiirt which has wide fleeves. It is commonly tied about the 
middle ; and many children in the country go naked all the year round, as moft of 
them do in the fmnmcr. The common people wear over this a brown woollen fhirt, 
mid thofe of better condition have a long cloth coat over it, and then a long blue,(hirt; 
and the^drefs of ceremony over this, inftead of blue, is a white ftiirt, which they put 
on upon feftival days, and to pay great vifits in Upper Egypt; but in the lower parts 
tlicy ufe a ftiirt or g-.'.rnient made like it, of black woollen, which iitfonietimes by the 
more genteel left open before, and then is properly what they call a ferijee; and lom« 
of the firft condition have them of cloth, and furred, the Arabs and natives wearing 
their cloaths witli large. llocves, like the drefs of ceremony of the Turks, called the 
ferijee, made like; a night-gown ; the other drefs of the Turks being with ftraight 
lleeyes. Moft of them Wv-ar under all a pair of linen drawers, and when their vefts 
are open beforb, alter the 'i'urkifli manner, it is an odd fight to fee the (hirt 
bang down, which they do not put into the drawers, according to the Turkilh 
cuftom with the men, though not with the ladies ; for the drefs of the men in Turkey, 
is more modeft than of the women, whereas in Europe it is rather the contrary. 

This fort of drefs feems to^ be fbmethint' like that of the ancient Egyptians, who 
were clothed with linen, wearing a woollen garment over it; and when they performed 
any religious offices, they were always clothed in linen, looking on it as a fort of 
profanation to wear woollen at fuch foleninities *. And poflibly the cuftom of putting 
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on the white garment in Upper Egypt, when they go to their mofques, or whenever 
they would appear in a drefs of ceremony, might give rife to the ufe of the furplicc. 
The moll fimple Turkilh drefs is fuch drawers, over which the better fort wear a pair 
of red cJcth drawers, dowji to the anrlos; to wliic^’ are fewed ftockings of yellow 
leather, which come no liighcr than the ancle, and tinder them they wear focks of 
yellow, leather, but the Chriftians of the country w'oar red leather, at leafl thcii* 
papouches or flippers, and the Jews ^"ear blue; but the leather»fl 2 vved on is not wore 
by the common people, but (mly the >cks, and fo laeir legs appear bare up to the 
drawers. The Aralx-: and Egyptians wear fliocs of red leather, like a flipper, with 
hind quarters, and the janizaries wear them of the fame colour, and very little diflforeni. 
The 'l urks and t’hriiliaiis in the city, within doors, out of frugality, wear a wooden 
fort of patti'u, foniething like the wooden fandal of the monks, Ibme of which are. 
made very line; and it is be (d)ii rved that the drefs of the feet and of the head 
very niueh cliili'.-guifli perfons in tliele countries; and they are fined if they go con¬ 
trary to the cudoit.. Frank C'.hriflians only have the liberty of wearing, as tlie Turks, 
yellow papouches ; arui they in many parts wear a yellow flipper, 'i’hc Turks wear 


bools, having iron plates under the heel, as they oficii wear their papouches. 
’’J'urkifli garments arc firll; a flvnt garment without fleeves, t>f dimity or linen; 
often net ('pen la lore, but ti(d on tiie fide ; over it is a fliort veil with fleeves, 
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that is a long garmeTU of the fame kind. 'Iheio two lull are cither of dved linen, or 


flriped flulls oi linen or cotton, or if ftriped or plain fliks and fattins'; and in I'unmier 
they wear the long ganueiil atid (lie drawers of ti e finefl white calicoes. Over this 
is a clofe fleeved ge.rmeiit, like the C!reek gown, l.ich is called a beui/h, and is the 
common drels; and over that is a fc 'ijee mentioned, W'hich is the (Irefs of ceremony. 
They have another fort cut dili’en'mly in the fleevc, which is not fo high a drefs 
Thele two laR gannonis art' eiiher ol'dioth, mohair, or filk, according to the feafon; 
the latter indeed is never uf liik, nor is the beniflj ever wore here ol filk, though k 
is in Syria. A girdle or l':dh of lilk, mohair, or woollen, goes round all but the two 
outer garnu'i.ts, into w hicli they fliclt a knife in its flieath. 'I'he people of Egypt 
wear.a blue cloth about their necks, ami wdth ii cover their heads againlt the cold and 
fun, and fome of them are very largo. It is alinod a general cuflom among the Arabs 
and Mahometan natives of the country, to wear a large blanket, either white or brown, 
and in fumnier a blue and white cotton fliect, which the Chriflkin.s conllantly ufe in 
the country; putting one corner before o\cr the left Ihoulder, they bring it behind, 
and under the right arm, and fo over their Ix'dtes, throwing it behind ovxt the left 
fhoukh r, and fo the right arm is left bare for aftiou. When it is hot, and they are 
on horfehack, they h-'t it fall dowm on the f.sddle round them; and ;ibo”t Eaiume I 
■particularly obferved, that young peoph’ efpccialiy, and the poorer fbrt, h:id nothing 
on whatfoever but this blank(’t; and it is probable tlu' young man was clothed in this 
manner, who followed our Saviour when he was taken, having a linen cloth call about 
his miked body ; and when the young men laid hold on him, he left the linen 
cloth and fled front them naked f. The head drefs is a high flifi' c&j>, with a long 
piece of white nmflin w'nund round it, all together called the turban, by Europeans. 

I he dervifltes wear one without any thing round it, and the Turcotnen fuch a long 
one metre pointed, both t.iade of a ftrt of coarfe felt. Inferior people, inflead of the 
t urban, wear a rod woitlien cap which comes clofc to the head. This is wore by the 
Arabs and native Egyptians, except merchants, and great ftewards of Arab princes. 
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and Copti priefts, who wear the other. Under this they wear a little white linen fkuH 
cap. 1 was told at Daiuafcus, that one whofe family has not wore the high turban, 
and the leathern flocking fewed to the drawer, cannot begin to wear them there, 
unlefs by virtue of fome office or employ; but the fiifh wound round the he^d is the 
great diftinflion. None but the relations of Mahomet can wear green. The white is 
proper to Mahometans j but in Syria, where there are villages of Chriftians, as on 
Mount Libanon, they wear white j and any one may wear white if they put a coloured 
firing to diftinguifh ihemfelvcs, as the Samaritans do, and the Jews ofSaphet in Syria, 
who have red and blue firings fewed acrofs the fafli; but this is not much ufed. The 
Chriftians and Jews in all thefe parts, wear either blue or blue and white ftriped. The 
Franks in Cairo did wear white, and then they^wore carpacks, or red caps turned up 
with fur, as fome do now, but it is the proper drefs of the interpreters. The others 
generally wear the red cap, and the red muflin tied round; in all other parts they 
wear a hat and wig, as the Englifh conful does when he goes out in public. The 
French conful, and fome of his officers go in the Frank habit j and fo have the Englifh 
confuls formerly, as they do at Aleppo. And Cairo is the only place I have heard of 
in Turkey, where none but the confuls ordinarily ride on horfes. I'he common people 
in the country either wear no fafh round the cap, or one of coarfe white cotton, or of 
yellow or red woollen ftufF. 

The drefs of the women, according, to the manner of Conftantinople, is not much 
unlike that of the men, only mofl of their under garments are of filk, as well as their 
drawers j and all but the outer vefi are fhorter than the men’s, and their fleeves are 
made to hang down, a fort of gauze fliirt coming down near to the ground under all. 
Their heads are dreffed with an embroidered handkerchief, and the hair platted round, 
having on a white woollen fkull cap. The ordinary women wear a large linen or 
cotton blue garment, like a furplice j and before their faces hangs a> fort of a bib, 
which is joined to their head drefs by a tape over the nofe j the fpace betw’een being 
only for the eyes, which looks very odd. The others who wear this garment of filk, 
have a large black veil that comes all over, and fomething of gauze that covers the 
face. It being reckoned a great indecency to fhew the whole face, they generally 
cover the mouth and one eye, if they do not cover the whole. The common women, 
cfpecially the blacks, wear rings in their nofes; into the rings they put a glafs bead 
for ornament. 'I'hey wear on their ears large rings, three inches diameter, that come 
round the ear, and are not put into it; thele are ornamented. The rings they wear 
on their fingers are fometimes of lead, but the better fort of women wear gold. I’hdr 
bracelets are moft commonly a work of wire: tliere are fome of gold finely jointed; a 
more ordinary fort are of plain iron or brafs. They wear alfo rings round their naked 
legs, moft commonly made of brafs among the vulgar, who. alio wear about their 
necks an ornament. Among the common people it is made of pewter; and in the cafe 
at the bottom they put a paper with fomething writ on it out of the alcoran, as a charm , 
againft ficknefs and other evils. The other cafes feem to be defigned for the fame 
purpofe. People of middling condition inftead of thefe have many ornaments of filver, 
and often pieces of money hung to them, and fometimes ancient coins they happen to 
meet with ; and even in the country, whenever they go out to wafli at the river, or to ' 
fetch water, they put on all their attire, and appear in full di^Is. Women ride on 
affes in Cairo, with very ffiort ftirrups, which it is a diffionour for the men to ufe when^ 
they mount thefe beafts. They have a prophecy that Cairo will be taken by a womai| 
on norfebc.ck, which, as they fay, makes them ftriftly forbid women mounting 
horfes. 1 he time when the women go out is rooftly on Fridays, to the burial pla 
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to adorn with flowers and boughs the fepulchres of their relations, to hang a lamp over 
them, and pour water on their graves, and they place water in vafes near. When the 
women ride, they commonly wear a yellow fort of a boot or flocking, being without 
a foie; »id ladies of diftinfkion have many female Haves that follow them on afles, 
who do not wear thofe lai'gc veils, but only a covering over the forehead and lower 
part of the face, leaving the eyes uncovered between. Their clofe garment has a 
cape that hangs down behind, and they make a much bettey figure than their 
miflrcffes. The women alfo go out.t- the bagnios, which arc referved for them at a 
certain time every day: this is their rendezvous -to talk with one another and hear 
news. 

There are women who go barefaced about the ftreets, dancing, finging, and play* 
ing on fome inflruinent. Thefe may not be fuppofed to be very virtuous; and yet 
they <ay they are lb in’ one refpc'd, in which they might be moll fufpefled. There 
are notwithftanding common women, who are in a manner licenfed, and pay a tribute 
on that account. The vulgar women paint their lips, and the tip of the chin with 
blue, and thofe of better condition paint their nails yellow, and allb their feet 
with a dye made of a feed called hennah ; and they colour their eye lids with black 
lead, and fo do many even of the men among the Turks, imagining it good for 
weak eyes. 

Cofi'ee-houfes arc not reforted to by the bell' company, but only by people of the 
middle rank : they have their mufic at certain hours of the day, in Ibinc of them, and 
in others a man tells fome hiltory, a fort of Arabian tales, with*a good grace; which is 
a method they have ti. bring company together, 'i -.(;y often fend to the fliops for their 
provifions to be brought to the coft'et, houfes; and thofe who have nothing to do pafe 
whole days in them. 

Both Turks'*and Egyptians are very frugal in their manner of living; the lattbr 
feldoin cat meat, and the expemee of the great men in their tables is but fmall, con- 
fidcring the number of attendants they have, in which they arc very extravagant. It 
is common for them to have fifty or fixty Haves, and as great a number of other 
fervan®, befidcs dependants. I’liey arc at great txpenccs in clothing their Haves, and 
in keeping a great number of horl'es, from fifty to two hundred. They are excellently 
well managed; do not feem to know their own llreiigth, always Handing with the 
hind and fore legs tied together; they feed them with grals when in fcafon, and at other 
limes with chojiped llraw, and give them barley ail the year. They He on their dung, 
without llraw, and very often llimd abroad, cfpecially in Upper Egypt they keep them 
out in their courts all the year round: they walk finely, never trot, but gallop IV’iftly, 
turn fuddenly, and Hop in a moment on full fpeed ; but they never gallop but for diver- 
fion, or to run away. 

The Mahometans have a certain veneration for fools and mad people, as thinking 
them acting by a divine fpirit, and look on them as a fort of faints. They call them 
here Hieiks. Tliere are fome women of them, but the moft part are men, who go 
about the town, are received in all houfes and at all tables; the people kifs their han^, 
^d pay them great regard, as I have obferved. Some of thefe go about their cities 
intirely naked; and in Cairo they have a large mofque, with buildings adjoining, and 
great revenues to maintain iuch perfons. As thel'e arc recommended by their want of 
reafon, fo the derviflies are by their want of money; poverty being efteemed by a 
Turk’ as a great degree of perfeftion in every one but himfelf. There are hardly any 
of thefe in Egypt i nor have they more than one convent, which is near old Cairo as I 
obferved before. 
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The Egypflans are but ill looking people, and though many of them fair enough 
when young, yet they grow fwarthy by the fun. They are alfo a dirty, flovenly genera¬ 
tion, ofpeciallv the Copfis, whole drefs at beft appears but ill on them ; and as table 
linen is very rarely or nev^r ufed by the Arabs, I’.gyptians, or Coptis, I havci feen the 
htfer, after w'alliing their hands when tlioy have eaten, wipe them with the great fleeves; 
of tlicir Ihirts. 

The true Mamalake dn'fs is the fliort garment above mentioned, put into their great 
red trowfers, which are tied ros^nd the legal each ancle, the foot being left bare ; and 
they wear the fort of (hoes ufed by the Arabs when they ride. In other refpe;l.". they 
drefs like the Turks, atid this is the drefs of the (laves, and likcw'ife of many of t!ie 
great nten, when they are nor in a drefs of ceremony. 

The architccbire in Egypt is ve.ry bad, and ihcir materials of the woril i'orr, rnaity 
houfes being built of unburnt brick made of earth and chopped (Iravv dried in th-. (’.tn. 
In towns, the lower part for above fiv:? feet is of (tone, a;td in foine parts thecoriters 
are built of brick or (tone; the upper part of the houfes hi towns are often Imilt in 
frames of wood ; and the large w'indow's commonly fei out fo as to command a view 
of the (Ireet ; they rarely live In the Inw’cr rooms, and I fujipofe it is not clleemed 
whokliitne •, their roofs are generally fat, witii a ceinent over them, and fomeiimes 
only earth j the wood they ide is either deal or oak, imported f rom Alia, or the palm, 
ufed much in tipper Egypt, as well aS the Acacia : 1 have feen planks of the paint with 
a very coarfe grain, and their carp'^mti'rs work is the word that can be imagined. Over 
the middle of their great falcons they have often a dome or cuj)ol;i that gives light, and 
fometimes they i;ave a contrivance by which the middle part opens at top to let in the 
air when they think it convenient ; and they have ufually the large cover fet up over 
the openings, in fuch manner as to keep out the fun and leave a free palfage fi)r the air. 
'^^Ihalevcr is tol "able at Cairo in architecture is of the times of the 'Mninahikes, of 
which one aUb fees gn at remains at Dainafcus and Aleppo, being very folid buildings 
of hewn (lone infide and out: the windows are often oblong fquarcs, and perfectly plain, 
as well as the doors, except that the latter, which are fet into the infide of the wall, 
have a fijrt of grondque carved work,cut in an inclinedplain from the outfide of.thewall 
to the door, which has a grand apj)earance. Over ail openings, the (tones are eifhet 
narrower at bottom than at top, which gives <hein the (Irength of an arch, or being in¬ 
dented on the fidcs, they are inadc to fir into one another, fo that t'hey cannot give w'ay. 
In moil of their moJques tlu.-y have fmall wedl proportioned cupolas; and exceeding 
fine minarets to feme of them, withfev<. ral (lories of galleries, leflening till the mi¬ 
naret ends at top with a fort of pyrain'dal point. I'h re an; alfo, as 1 obferved, about 
Cairo, feme very grand gates, with a femicircular or Iquare tower on each fide. Their 
boules confiftpf one or more largo faloons, which have (jficnrin.os a fopha at each end, 
and a fquare fort of cupola in the middle; iliey are WH-nrcfnted about fix feet high, 
with panncls of marbl'', having round them a fint of rvlofiic work, compofed of* 
marbles and fmak indiif r. nt (igurcs, and the floors tiiat are between the fophas are 
often Mofaic work. As for the other rootns, they are gc jieraily fmall, for convenience, 
as they live and often lie in thefe faloons, having their beds brought on the fophas; 
here they likewife receive all their company. Tlie lowi'r rooms arc generally ufed as 
offices and warelumfcs ; the firft floor is the part ih<:y inhabit; it is feldom they have a 
fecond (lory, except tne iittio rooms on each fide their faloons, which ai*e c^f the height 
of two ftories. 
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CHAP. VI. — Of the CliniatCy Soil, and Waters of Egypf. 

THE climate of Egypt is very hot- in fummer, by r^afpn of its fituation between 
two ranges of mountains, and ;:lfo oti r.t..count of the fmdy foil. 'J’owards the middle 
of the day in the fun it is always hot, even in wiijt(?r, but the nights and morning:; are 
very cold, occafioncd by the liitre in the air, a:.d on that account it is a dangerous 
thing to catch cold, elptTially in th head, whicli • ften occafiotis a humour to fall on 
the eyes, that is thought to bo the cauie of the grv'.xt numb er of Mind, and of thofe who- 
have weak eyes; they think it alio bail for the t > ‘s to lulK r the dew to light on them, 
W'hich at fome times ol the yev.r hill; very plentilidiy by night; which are the reafons 
why they carefully wrap uj) the hoail, and cover ihoir eyes by night. J’lic coldod time 
hero is about the begitiiiing of I’ebriiray; near the lea they have fometimes great rains 
from November to March ; init up hi;;hcr, about Cairo, they have f lJom any rain but 
in December, Ja-uiary, and iVoruary ; and thofe but little fliowers ^ r a quarter or half 
an hour. In Upper Egypt they have fometimes a litil,.' rain, an ! 1 was told that in 
eight years it had been known to rain but twice very liard for 'bout half an hour, 
though it rained much towards Akmim when I was in thofe parts. The weft and 
north-weft are the winds that bring the rains; 'hey have thunder in the fummci, but 
without mill, and that at a cliftance, from the" north-eaft. It has hardly ever beea 
known that they had any earthquakes that did mi'chlef, and thofe that rarely happened 
were fcarce perceivable : bur in January 1740 , th< y had three great fhoeks of an earth¬ 
quake iinniediately after one another, wliich th'-eu down ilniic moiijues and feveral 
houfvS; and it being a year of fcarci.y, all the: people cried out for plenty of corn, as 
they Iiave aftrange notion, that at fuch time:; the heavens arc opened, and ilieir prayers 
heard, 'iherc are tw(> forts of wind that blow tnoftly in Egypt, the foulh or a few 
points from it, and the north wind, 'fhe fouth wind is called Merify, it is a vciy hot 
wind ; fomeliuies it lilows a few points from tlie eaft of ilie fouth, then it is exceeding 
hot; at other limes it blows from the w. If. of tlie foutli, when it is ratlier windy, and 
not fo bot; it blows alfo fonietinns very hard from the fouth-weft ; and when thofe 
winds are high, it railes the fand in fuch a iiianaer that it darkens the fun, and one 
cannot fee the diftance of a quarter of a mile; the diufl enters into the elianibers that 
are the clofeft fliut, into ilie very beds and Icrufores and, to give an inftance of the 
romantic manner of talking among the J^aftorJi^, tltey fay the dufl will enter into an 
entire egg through the fliell. 'J’lie wind i:s oKeii L> <'.\eellively hot, that it is like the 
air of an oven, and people are forced ;o refip' itito the lower rooms and to their 
vaults, and fhut themfeives clofe up ; for the be ll feece againfl it is to keep every part 
fhut up ; this wind generally begins about the middle of March, and. continues fill 
May; it is commonly called by the I’.uropeans theHanil’cen wind, or the wind of the fifty 
days; bccaufe that, leafonof the year when it blows is localled by the-Arabs, being much 
about the fifty days between Eafter atid Whilfuntide. 'I'he north wind is called Mcltem,. 
being what the ancients called the Etefian winds: this begins to blow in May, fome time 
before the Nile rlfes ; it is a refrefliing wind, and nitikes the cxceflivo heats of fumraer 
fupportable ; it brings with it health, and the happliu Is of Egypt; is thought to be th^ 
caufe of the overflow of the Nile, and continues blowing till Nitveinber, and without 
this wind they could not fail up the Nile, all the time that its current is fo very rapid.. 
It is this wind that puts a flop to the pl.'gue ; for if it breeds of itfelf, it generally be- 
gitis in Egypt about February, when the weather is coldcft, and is thought to beocca- 
fioned by aftoppage of perfpiration ; it rages, and is very mortal during the hot winds; 
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but they hare the plague very rarely in Egypt, unlefs brought by infeftlon to Alexan-* 
dria, when it does not commonly fprcad •, fome fuppofe that this difteraper breeds in 
temperate weather, and that exceffive cold and heat Hops it; fo that they have it not in 
Conftantinople in winter, »or in Egypt in fummer; but at Conftantinople during the 
fummer, where the heat is temperate, in comparifon of what it is here. There are 
fcveral things which ll>ey imagine do i|^t communicate the infeftion, as w'atcr, iron, 
wood, or any thing'made of the date tree, therefore they ufe the ropes made of a part of 
this tree. As foon as the plague begins, the Fnmks fhut up their houfes, but others go 
about as ufual; though foinc great ihen obferving the Europeans efcape, retired in the 
laft plague, notwithftanding ihcir notion of prcdellination. I'he moft mortal plague is 
that which comes from the fouth, being much worfe than any infeftion from Couftan- 
linople, and is brought by the caravan that comes from luhiopia. 

The air of Cairo is not thought to be vei’y wholefome, at night efpecially; the fmoak, 
when there is no wind, hoveriug over it like a cloud, their fires being made in the 
evening, when they cat their great meal. At fpring and fall, people arc much ful^eft 
to fluxes, but in the fummer they are not dangerous, and in all diftempers foups made 
of meat are not reckoned proper. The people of the country are often troubled with 
■ruptures, which are thought to be caufed by heats and colds, and alfo by ftrainiiig their 
voices fo exc^ively in finging, thofe who cry off the mofques being moft commonly 
afllifted with this difteinper. It has been pofitively affirmed, that a fright caufes 
people here to break out in blotches, like a foul difeafe, to prevent which, bleeding is 
thought a proper remedy, and, when I came from Rofetto, they fliew'cd me a boy about 
fourteen, who, they aflured me, was juft recovered out of fuch a diforder, and had 
-marks of it; but I have been informed that this very rarely happens, and that the 
notion is encouraged for fome certain ends, to cover other caufes that are fometimas 
more real- The moft unhealthy time is wheri the perfpiration is flopped by the cold, 
for every thing here is very nourifliing; and this is given as a reafon for drinking 
coffee, that it is drying, and prevents the making too much blood ; when they have the 
benefit of perfpiration, it carries off all fuperfluous humours, and the great quantities of 
water, ftiirbcfs, &c. that are drunk, do no harm ; but if they do not fwcat, they bum 
m hot w'cather, and are in a fort of fever, in which cafe the bagnios are a great relief, 
which cany off, or at leaft diminifli a great many diforders in the blood, and prevent 
their appearing. About May moft perfons break out in a rafh, w'hich continues during 
the heats j it is thought that drinking the w'aters of the Nile after it rifes, contributes 
tow’ard it; and it is the, fafhion to carry a flick called Maharoftiy, which is made at the 
end like a fi-le, and it is ho fharac to rub themfelvcs with it, as they have occafion. 

The foil o^ Egypt, except what additions it has received from the overflow of the 
Njje, is naturally fandy. The hills on each fide are frccflone; thofe the pyramids of 
Gizc are built on are full of petrified fliells, and fo are the ftones of which the pyramids 
themfelves are built, being dug out of thefe hills. I particularly obferved at Saccara a ^ 
large pyramid, and a fmallcr unfinifhed, built of ftones that are alinofl entirely cotn- 
pofed of oyfter-fhells cemented together; there are alfo fome low hills of the mountains 
that are north-north-eaft of Faiuine, and others clofe to the Nile on the eaft, which are 
heaps of large oyfter-fhells, fome remaining in their firft ftate, and others petrified, 
where there was fufficient moifture. The foil of Egypt is full of nitre or fait,- whieh 
occafions nitrous vapours, that make the niglu air fo cold and dangerous. Where the 
nitre abounds very much, and there are frnaU lakes on the low grounds, after the water 
has evaporated, a cake of fait is left on the furface, which is gathered for ufe, and I 
have feen the beafts often eat the very earth, when they find it is mixed with the felN 
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which fometimes appears on the g*’oirod like a white frofl. It is this arid the rich qua¬ 
lity. of the earth, which is the fediinent of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt ftj 
fertile, and fometimes they even find it necoflkry to temper the rich foil, by bringing 
fand to it; but the faudy foil, though they bring water to it, will not produce a 
crop that will anfwcr the exponce, but does very well for tr&es. For a mile from the 
mountains, or more, the country is coniinonly fan/y, being a very gentle rifing, and 
and may be looked on as the foot of the hill.wNcar the edge of this defert they gene¬ 
rally have villages at a proper diftance. with plantations about them, a.s well as at fomc 
little diftauce from the river; and if oie hills are above’four or five miles frenn the Nile, 
they have villages in the* middle, betv,'een the hilis and the river, which are built on 
railed ground, where the Nile overflow?. ’J’hc lower parts of Egypt feem formerly to 
have been all a marfhy uninhabited country; and Herodotus gives that account of it *; 
for Before the canals were made, a much lefs quantity of water miifl; overflow the 
country, bccaufe the outlets wore lefs, and fo the water was more confined within itsi 
bounds, till it ovorfloweil, and confequently overflowed fooner; and ail being on a 
levH, and no ground yaifi-d, to build thefe villages on, it mull have been very incon¬ 
venient, and alnioit impofliblc to inhabit the country, which at that time muft have 
been foon fubjeft to fuch inundations, as are looked on to be a prejudice to the coun¬ 
try, by caufing tlio water to remain on it longer than was proper; and at that time, 
the upper parts of Egypt might be overflowed, ; nd receive that acccfllcb of a rich foil 
which makes it fo fruitful; fo that probably one rcafon why Scfoftris opened canals, 
tvas to prevent thefe hurtful inundations, as well 'is to convey water 'to thofe places 
where they might think pn'pcr to have villages but , and to water the lands more con¬ 
veniently, at fuch times as the waters might retire early ; for they might find by ex¬ 
perience after the canals were opened, that inflead of apprehending inundations, they 
liad greater reafon, as at prefe-nt, to f .af a want of water, which was to be fuppHed as 
much as could be by art: fo that the great canals were probably made to prevent inun¬ 
dations ; and when they began to find a want of water in a well inhabited country, 
the lefler cana’s might be made to convey the wat(;r both to the villages and fields, 
when' there was not a fufficient overflow. It is diJTiculr to affirm how much the ground 
has rifen, by rcafon of the perpetual motion and fucceffion of the water; and as every 
year a great quantity of foil is carrit^d off in the prod unions of the earth, which are 
produced in two or three crops in fome parts, the lofs of which is not fupplied any 
way by manuring their land, and, as the bed of the Nile itfelf may rife by the fub- 
fiding of the heavier fandy particles, for thefe reafons it does not feem probable that 
the land will rife fo high in time, that there ihould be any danger that it will not be 
overflowed, the ground rifing alfo proportionably at the fea, and every w’lerc elfe; 
fo that on this fuppofition, the water will rife much in the fame proportion as it has 
done to the lands about it; the great difference being made by opening canals, ihd 
afterwards, either by cleanfing them, or neglecting to do it: though, if the lands did 
rife fo high in Lower Egypt as not to be overflown, they would^ be only in the con¬ 
dition of the people of tipper Egypt, who are obliged to raife the wa^er by art. 

As to the water of Egypt, it is very much to be doubted whether they have^|i]f 
that does not depend on the Nile: that of Joft?ph*s well, which is mentioned by,., 
fome as the only fpring in Egypt, certainly does; for it rifes and falls with the Nile, 
and has fome degree of laltnefs, by paffing through the nitrous foil. There is indeed 
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one water which fcems to be a fpring ; it rifcs in feveral parts among the rocks, and 
even drops from them at the ruined convent of Dermadoud, already mentioned, 
which is fituated in a narrow valley, between the high mountains, on the call near 
Akmim, in Upper Egypt. The water is received in' I'inall bafins, in the rock from 
which it runs, and makes* little pools about the vale. In Upper Egyj)t, efpecially 
about Efnc, they dig large wells a mile or two from the river, and draw up the water 
from them; and in all parts they havddvells of brackilh water, which can no where 
be wanting, as it is a I'andy foil, and the earth muft be full of water, not only where 
the Nile overflows, but alfo in 'other parts, to the height of the furface of the Nile; 
which accounts for the Nile's being the bountiful giver of water throughout a.11 the 
land of Egypt. 


CHAP. VII. — Of ihc Nile. 

THE river Nile is one of the greatefl: curiofitles of Egypt. It muft be fuppofed 
that the north winds are the caufe of its overflow, which begin to blow about the Hitter 
end of May, and drive the clouds, formed by the vapours of ihc Mediterranean, 
fouthward as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, which flopping their courfe, they con- 
denfe, and fall down in violent rains. It is faid, that at that time not only men, from 
their ftafon, but the very wild bcafts, by a fort of inftinft, leave the mountains. 
This wind which is the caufe of the rife of the Nile, by driving the clouds againft thofe 
hills, is alfo the caufe of it in another rcfpcct, as it drives in the water from tlie fca, 
and keeps back the waters of the river in fuch a manner ps to raife the waters above. 
Ihe incrcafe of its rife every day muft be greatefl during the lime it is confined within 
its banks. By accounts in the laft book, of its rife for three years, I find it rol'e the 
fix firft days from two inches to five inches every day ; for the twelvij ne:.t days from 
five to ten, and fo continues rifing much in tlie fame manner, but rather abating in its 
rife every day, till towards tjie time it arrives at the height of fixtec n pikes, when the 
calige or canal at Cairo is cut; afterwards, though it goes on rifing fix we,ks longe:-, 
yet it docs not rife fo much every day, but from three to five inches; for, fpreading 
over the land, and entering into the canals, though the quantity of wanr tliat llticends 
may be much greater than before, yet the rife is n(.>t fo great j for after the canal 
at Cairo is opened, the others are opened at fixed limes, thofe wldcji water the lowtft 
grounds being cut open laft. TVom thefe canals, when full, the country is overflowed, 
and not commonly from the great body of the Nile, that is, where the banks are high ; 
for it is otherwife in the Delta, where they arc low. Canals are carried along the 
higheft parts of the country, that the water may have a fall from them to all other 
parts, when the Nile finks; and they draw the water out of the great canals into final! 
cWnnels, to ‘convey it all over the country. It is remarkable, that the ground is 
lowcft near all other rivers which are fupplied from rivulets; but, tis no water falls 
into the Nile in its paflage through this country, but, on the contrary, as it is necef- 
fary that this river fliould overflow the country, and the yi'ater of it be conveyed by 
* c||lals to all parts, efpecially when the waters abate, fo it feemed vlfible to me, that 
the land of Egypt is lower at a diftance from the Nile, than it is near it; and I 
imagined, that in moft parts it appeared to have a gradual defeent from the Nile •«> 
the nills; that is, to the foot of them, that may be faid to begin at thofe fandy parts, 
a mile or two diftant from them, which are gentle afeents, and for that reafon arc 
not overflowed by the Nile. 

The 
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The Egyptlans-j efpccialh’ the Coptis, are very fond of an opinion, that the Nile 
begins to rife every year on the fame day ; it does indeed generally begin about the 
18 th or 19 th of June. They have a notion alfo of a great dew falling the night before 
the day that they perceive it begins to rife, and that this ’pvv, which they call Nokta, 
purifies the air. This, forae people imagine, caufes the waters of the Nile to ferment, 
and turn red, and fometimes green j w liich they ccriaiiily do as foon as the Nile begins 
to rife, and continue fo for twenty, thirty, 9t forty days. 'I'heif the waters are very 
unwholefome and purging; and in ''airo they dri-ilj. at that time of the water pre» 
ferved in eifterns under the houfes and inofqucs :• and this might; origitially be a reafon 
why they would nut let iltc water into the canals, w'hich w'ould fill the little lakes 
about every village, and afterwards fpoil the good water that might come into them. 
It is fuppofed, that the fonrees of the Nile, beginning to flow plentifully, the waters 
at firfl bring away tiiai grec'u or red filth which may be about tfie lakes at its fife, or 
at the rife of ihele fmall rivers that flow into it, near its principal Iburco; for, th ough 


there is fo little water in the Nile when at loweff, that th<'re is hardly any current in 
many parts of it, yet it'cannot be fupjiofed, that the vi.iters flieiilJ flagnate in the bed 
of the Nile, fu as to become green. y\l‘ierwards the water Irecomos very I'cJ, and flill 
more turbid, and then it begins to be wholelbme, and is drunk by the vulgar; but 


moft people have large jars, tlui infides of wh':h they rub ^Yith pounded almonds, 
that is, what remains after the oil is prcfl'ed out, which canf's the water to^ferment 


and fettle in four or five hours, 'file water con.imies redilifli till ihc rapidity of the 
flream begins to aiiato in December and Janutmv; but the river continues to fall, 
even to the feafon w hen i. begins to rife again; uic waters being always yellowifh, 
and colouritVT the w'alers of the feu for feme leagues out. I found the height of the 
Nile at the Mikias in January, ".ccording to their account, to be about eleven pikes; in 
March about 'Aine pikes; but in the compulation of the rife of the Nile, 1 fuppofe it 
to be three pikes lefs than the -account they give of it. They told me alfo, that the 
mud, which fettles every year in the Mikias, is about* five feet deep. I could not 
have thought it fo much, tltough a fucceflion of water may raife it fo high. 

The prccife day the Copti.s w-oul J lix the beginning of its rife to, is the twelfth of 
their month Kcah, which is the 5 th of June O. S., and this being their feftival of 
St. Michael, they make a miracle of it. It is certain, about this time, or rather about 
St. John, the plague begins to flop, when it happens to be here, and becomes lefs 
mortal; though it feems rather to be owing to the change of. the wind, and the falling 
of the dew, which are fome time before, and then they begin to find the effeds of it. 
The Nile is commonly about lixtcen pikes high, from the 25 th of July to the i 8 ih of 
Augull; the fooner it happens, they look on it, they have a better profped of a high 
Nile. It has happened fo late as the firft, and even the 19 th of September; but ;hey 
have been then afllidcd with plague and famine, the Nile not rifing to its proper height. 
Eighteen pikes is . but an indifferent Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good 
Nile, beyond which it feldom rifes; and it is faid, if it rifes above twenty-four pikes, 
it is to be looked on as aft inundation, and is of bad confcquence, as the water docs 
not retire in time to fow the corn; but I cannot find any certain account vvhen^ this 
has liappened. As many parts of Egpyt are not overflown, one would imagine, when the 
Nile does not rife high, they might fupply the want of the water by labour, and raifing 
water,*as in Upper Egypt; but it is faid, if it is a low Nile, the water retires too foon^ 
ami the earth mult be fown in a proper time after, before it dries into hard cakes, in 
which cafe, the hot weather, ftill continuing, breeds or preferves a worm that eats the 
corn, as well as withers the young plant; fo that it feems better that the land Ihould 
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not be overawed at ail, t^an not &ffident}y watet%d. Another reafen of which may 
be, that when it is not overflowed, the ground may be cultivated m proper time 5 
which cannot be, when it is only overflowed in fuch a manner as is not fuffictent. 
Moreover, when the Iieight, of the Nik does not amonnt to fijcteen pikes, whiift they 
ex|^£l it to rife higher, it begins to fall, and the ground is to be laboured out of 
fca/bn, during the hot weather, and the water is flowing from them, to incrrafe the 
immenfe labour of watering, by raifing it higher, to a dry thirfty land that will drink 
it up ; and if they fow too foon, ^the fame inconveniences would follow as above* As: 
they have dikes to keep the water out of the canals till the proper time comes to let it 
in, ib they have contrivances to keep it in fonie canals after the Nile is fallen, as well 
as in certain lakes when the Nile grows low; and fitun them they let it out at plcafure, 
on hads that are higher than the channels of the canals: and Strabo takes notice of 
thefe nxtfaods to hinder the water from flowing hi, or going o'ut when it is in. To¬ 
wards tne mouth of the Nile the banks are low, and the water overflows the land foon. 
There likewife it has its vent into the fea j fo that the water does not rife at Rofetto, 
»id below Daniiata, above three or four pikes: and 1 w'as aflured, it does not rife 
move four or five at Afl'ouan, juft below the catarads ; the reafon of which may be, 
chat the Nile below is very broad, and that the banks are not, as in other places, per- 
pendicul^, but floping, lo that the water is not confined, but fpreads over the banks. 
Cowards which the low hills come, on the weft fide, with a gentle defcent. 

The Grand Signio? has nor a title to his rents, till the canal is opened at Cairo, by 
breaking down the bank'that is thrown up befiiye it, which is not to be done, till the 
Nile rifes to fifteen pikes; yet, when the Nile once did not rife fo high, and the 
paflia caufed the canal to be opened, the people, notwithftanding, would no't pay the 
tribute. The Nile has fometimes been known to rife irregularly, as it did a pike or 
two in December, 1737; at which the*people ware alarmed, having made fonte ob- 
fervations, that misfortunes had happened to Egypt when the Nile had rifen out of 
feafon, and, particularly, that% did fo in the time of Cleopatra, when Egypt was 
taken by the Romans. But, however, nothing happened the year following, but a 
very plentiful rifing of the Nile, which is the blelfing of Egypt. The time when the 
Nile is at higheft is about the middle of September. 

They have different methods of raifing the water, where the Nile is not much be- 
low the furfacc of the ground ; as at Roktto and Damiata, they make a hole and put 
in a wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which receive the water, and, 
as the wheel goes round, the boxes empty at top into a trough made for that purpofe. 
Where the water is too deep to be raifed in this way, they put a cord round the wheel 
which reaches down to the water; to it they tie earihem jars, which fill with wate^ 
as it goes round, and empty themfelves at top in the fame manner, being turned by 
oxen. Where the banks are high, the moft common way is to make a bafin in the 
fide of them, and fixing a pole with an axle on another forked pole, they tie a pole at' 
the cud of that, and at the end again of this which is next to the river, a leathera 
bucket; and a ftone being tied to the other cad, two men draw down the bucket intp- 
the water, and the weight brings it up, the men direfling it, and turning the water 
into the bafin; from this it runs into another bafin, whence it is raifed in like manner- 
and fo I have feen five, one over another, in the upper parts of Egjrpt, which is a> 
great labour. Another way moftiy ufed in raifing water from the canals, is a.iftring. 
ued to each end of a baiket, with one man to each ftring, who let the balket 
into the water, drawing the ftrings tight, riufe it three or four feet to a 
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little canal, into which they empty it, and by that it is conypyed over the land. The 
waters hf the Nile are eheemed to be very wholeibme and nouriihing, and may be 
drunk very plentifully, without any inconvenience. 

I know not whether there are any fort of filh in the Nile, that are in the rivers in 
Europe, except eels and mullet, which laft, and fome other fifh in it, come from the 
fea at certain feafons. There is no fort of Ihell-fifli in the riirer; but in Baher Jofeph» 
the canal near Faiume, which runs into the Lake Caroon, there ist a large mufcle, that 
has within it a fort of mother of pearl of a reddifli calt. I never could be well in-* 
formed' about the hippopotamus, and only heard that they have been feen about 
DaiTuata, and that by night they had d :royed whole fields of com; but I take the 
foundation of this account to be owning to one that was taken there foine years ago; 
they f^em to be natives of Ethiopia, in the upper parts of the Nile, and it mull be 
very feldom that they tome down into Egypt. 'Flic ancients as well as moderttf, not* 
withflanding, mention tiiaf this bcaft, when lie is out of order, has a method of bleed¬ 
ing himfilf in the leg with the lharp pointed end of a reed, that grows in thofe parts, 
though it mull h3 very tlilHcult to make fuch an obfervation *. Herodotus mentions 
the!-* iilhes, deferibes them particularly, and lays they were worlhipped in foine part 
oi Egypt h Tlie filli uiolUy elleemed arc the bulli, which are very plentiful, and 
fomething like a large roach; the febuga, which is full of bones, and eats miurh like 
a herring; the rai, which is called the cefalo in'Italian, and comes from the lea; but 
what is fiill more elleemed, is a filh, which the Trench call the variole, becaufc it is- 
very much like a carp; they fay they ;n|||fometiines found of two hundred weight. 
But the moll delicate fiili is the kellieri^hich is caught only towards Upper Egypt; 
the Ikin appears like that of the faliuon ; it has a fort of • long narrow fnout, with foiinkli 
a mouth, that, from it, as well as from its infide. one might conjetlure, it lives by 
fucking a juice*either from the weeds, or out of the ground. When I was in Upper 
Egypt, they told me there was a large filh called latou^ which probably is the latus 
that was worlhipped by the Egyptians, from which the city call^ Latopolis had its 
name. They informed me that this filh at Cairo was called cufir, whence 1 fuppofe it 
mull’ be the fame with the kelher. There is a fmall filh called gurgur in Upper 
Egypt, and lhalh at Cairo; it is at moll about a foot I'lng ; its head is well fortified 
with a ftrong^bone; the lin on the back, and on each fide under the gills is armed 
with a fliarp bone. They have an ('pinion, that tins filh enters the crocodile, atid kills 
it. This pollibly may be what I^iny feems to cal), f'rj<meoully, the dolphin, which, 
he fays, has a fliarp point oji his back, with which, getting under the crocodile’s 
belly, he wounds him. 

^dt is a general obfervation, that a crocodile has no tongue, and Herodotus affirms 
k} but he has a flelliy fublltmce like n tongue, tltat is fixed all along to |he lower jaw, 
which may ferve to turn ills meat. He has two long teeth at the end of his lower jaw, 
and there are two holes in the upper jaw, into which thefe teeth go: when he foots 
his mouth, he moves only the upper jaw. I found by experience, that the crocodiles 
are very quick fighted; for, making a circuit to come direclly behind them, to ftoot 
at them, I always obferved they began to move gently into the water, as foon as I 
came in. fight of them; and there is a fort of channel on the head behind each eye, 
by which objedlsare conveyed to thenu Their eggs are about the fize of a goofe 
egg; they make a hole about two feet deep in the faiid, above the overflow of the 
• 

• Vide Profped Alpini Hiftoriam Naturalem iEjfypti, lit. c. x*. f lab. ii. c, 71. 
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Nile *, in which they lay their eggs, and cover them over, often going to the place 
and taking care of their \oiing, when hatched, which immediately run into the water» 
They lay fifty eggs, which are twenty-five or thirty days in hatching: the people 
fearch for the eggs to deftivy them, with an iron pike. I could get no account in 
Upper I’.gypt of the ichneumon’s deftroying the eggs, and entering by the mouth 
of the crocodile into his bowels, and killing him ; and it feems improbable that it can 
do this without beiti^ ftifled ; the animal they have here, called Pharioh’s rat, which 
is fhewn for it in Europe, is fom;*thing of the nuike of a fhite, but much larger; it 
is not improbable that it dellroys their eggs. The crocodile when on land is always 
feen very near the water, with his head towards the river, on the low banks of fandy 
iflands j and if they are difturbod, they walk gently into the river, and dilappear by 
degrees, though it is faid they can run fall. Herodotus fays, tliey cat nothing during 
four ijionths, in the winter; and Pliny, that they lie hid in caves, during that feafon; 
but I faw them in great abundance all the month of January, aiid was alTurcd, th^y 
never go above thirty or forty paces from the river, and that they venture fo fiir only 
by night; though it is probable, they are moftly out of water by day, to fun them- 
felvt'S in winter, as I obferved; and it is alfo probable, that they keep in the water by 
day in I'ummer, when the 1 ‘un is hotf. The people fay, they cannot take a man fwim- 
ming in the water, but if a man or beall Hands by the river, they jump at once out 
of tile water, and feize him with their fore claws; but if the dillance is too great, they 
make a fpring, and beat down the prey with their tails. I brli(wc the molt common 
way of killing them, is by fhooting them ; Mi^hc ball mull be directed towards their 
bellies, where the fkin is foft, and not armea with fcales,* as their backs arc. Yet 
they give an account of a method of catching them, fomelhing like that 'which He¬ 
rodotus | relates: they make fome animal cry at a diftance from the river, and when 
the crocodile comes out, they thrufl a fpcar into his body, to which a-rope is tied; 
they then let him go into the w'ater to fpend himrc-lf, and afterwards drawing him out, 
run a pole into his mouth, and, jumping on his back, tie liis jaws together. The 
crocodile mofl commonly frequents low iflands; and for that reafon tiiei'c are very 
few below Akmim ; and in thefc lower parts, the current may bo too flrong for them, 
which they avoid, as well as places where the Nile runs among rocks, as it tfoes at 
the catarads. It is remarkable, that the ancient Egyptians, in the time of Herodotus, 
called the crocodile champfa, and at this day the Egyptians call ihetn timfah. 

CHAP. VIII .—Of ihe Vegetables of E^ypt. 

EGYPT docs not naturally produce a great number of vegetables; the heat and 
inundations every year deftroying mofl: of the tt^nder plants. Where the Nile has 
overflown, and the land is fown, it yields a great increafe, and, as it was formerly the 
granary of the Roman empire, fo it is now of the Turkifh dominions; from whence 
they conftantly receive their rice, and alfo corn, whenever they have occafion. In 
Upper Egypt, the Arab flieiks have vafl granaries of corn, where they lay up what is 
more than fufficient for the confumption of Egypt; and they chufe rather to let it 
lie till it rots, than to fend down more than there is a demand for; which would fink 
the price: but when there is any extraordinary demand, they then open their granaries. 

* Parit ova quanta anCtres, eaque extra locum cum femper incubat, pr«4‘''k'®n‘one quadam, ad quern 
Aimmoauilu to anno acciflurus cit Nibs. Nihil aiiud animal cx minori origine in majorem crefeit mag- 
Ditudinem. /'//». Mm. //ip. viii. c. a f Dies ia terra agit, nodes in aqua. Ibid. 

i Herodotus, n. e. 70. 
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From Egypt all the weflcrn parts of Arabia Felix, about Mecca and Gedda, are 
fupplied; to which port they carry yearly about twenty fhip loads of corn and rice 
from Suez; it being, the return which rf)e fliips make, that come loaded with coffee. 
1 ’he Arabs alfo in Arabia Petnea on the Red Sea, have their fupply from Egypt, 
before the caravan returns’from Mecca; and fecure their* provifion, by threatening to 
plunder the caravan if they are refufed. They fow the land with clover, without 
ploughing it, and it is this that i'upplios the place of grafs, which they have not. They 
have a fpring harvefl from January to May, and a winter harvelt about Oftober, 
For the latter, about July, before tlie Nile overflow* the land, they fow rice, Indian 
wheat, and another fort that produces ■ 'arge cane, brt an car like millet, (which they 
call the corn of Damafeus; and in Italian is called Surgo Rofl'o) and they likewife 
plant their fugar canes; all thefe being plants that require much water, efpeciall,y rice, 
which has au ear fomrlhing like oats, and is reaped before the water is gone off, and 
carrit'd to dry grounJ; its grain looks like barley; and they take off the hulk' with a 
hollow cylinder, otic end of which has a blunt edge, which being raifed and let 
down by a macl»inc turned by oxen, and falling on the rice, caufes the outer coat to 
fcalc oil'; and being cleaned, they mix witli it a fmall quantity of fait, to preferve it 
from vermin. The peoj>le cat a great quantity of the green fugar canes, and make 
a coarfe loaf fugar, ar.d alfo fugar-candy, and fome very fine fugar font to Conftanti- 
nojde to the Grand Signior, vviiich is very dear, being made only for that purpofe. 
The fpring corn an.l vegetafiles are fown in Novenber and December, as foon as the 
Nile is gone off, and earlier, where the Nile do. s not overflow; theie are wheat, 
which is all bearded, Kmiils, lupins, fla#, Ixirley, tii.’t has fjx rows of griin in one car, 
and is ufed nmftly for horfes. They have no o:\t‘, hut fow beans for the camels, 
which the people aUb eat green, both raw and b . d, and likowilc dry. Befides 
thefe, they fow a f >rt of vetch with one large grain on each pod, called haunt, which 
they i“a( raw when green, and, drelfed, is iioi much Inferior to peafe, which they have 
not, but they ;irc ufed moftly dry. They alfo cultivate, at this fc*afon, the fafiVanoun, 
which grows like fuccory, and the flower of it dyes a rob* colour; it is exported 
int'^ ni-tuy parts of Europe. They have alio an herb called Nil, which they cultivate, 
in order to make a fort c.f indigo blue, which they do if I miftakc not, by pounding 
and boiling it, afterwards leaving it to Ifeep in w.ucr, and, I fuppofe, preffing it out, 
and then probably boiling it again, or letting it evaporate, till it becomes a cake or 
powder. They have all forts .of melons, cucumbers, and other vegetables of that 
kind, which the people eat much in tin* l.oi weather, as a cooling food. Upper 
Egypt fup|)lies moR parts of Europe with fenna; and in the fandy grounds there, 
the coloquiniida grows wild, like a ca'abafli, being round, and about three inches 
diameter. 

As the land of Egypt does not in any part rtin into wood, fo it is mu :h to be 
quefiioned, if there are any trees in it, wliich have not been tranfplantcd to it from 
other countries. Ihofe which arc only in gardtms, as the caflia, the orange and 
lemon kind, apricots, the mofeh, a delicate fruit, that cannot be preferved; the 
pomegranate, the cous or cream tree, all thefe are without doubt exotic trees; and 
fo probjibly is the cotton, which I faw in Upper Egypt, of the perennial kind. I have 
fince been told that annual cotton grows in Delta. The following trees are mofl: 
common in Egypt, and the two firfl. are mofl likely to be natives; a tree called fount, 
which feems to be a fpccies of the acacia; it bears a fort of key or pod, which they 
ufe in tanning their leather, inftcad of bark: there is another fort of it in their garden.^, 
called fetneh; it feems to be the acacia of Italy, called by the Italians gazieh ; it is 
* cflccmed. 
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cfteemed becaufe of a fweet yellow flower it bears; but the roots of it opened and 
'bruifed fend forth fuch a difagrecable finell that it infefts the air for a confiderable 
diilancc. The cttle, which we call the tainarifk, a tree that grows wild in the fouth 
paj ts of France ; the bark of it is ufed in pin fie, as ;i remedy for the droply; and 
the roots of it growing into'a ciflcrn at Rama near Jcrufalem,. that water is eftcemed 
good for this dillempor. The dunicz is called by Europeans, Pharaoh’s fruit; is 
the fj'camore of the .ancients, and is properly a ficus fatuus.: the fig is fmall, but like 
ct)mmon figs; at the cud of it a fort of water gathers together, and, imlefs it is cut 
and the water let out, it will not ripen; this they fomeiiincs do, covering the bough 
with a net, to keep oft' the birds; anti the fruit is not bad, though it is not eftcemed. 
it is a large fpreading tree, wit U a round leaf, and has this particular quality, that 
fhort branches without leaves come out of the great limbs all about the wood, and 
thefc bear the fruit. It v'as of the timber of this tree iliar tIie.,Egypiians made their 
coffins for tlieir embalmed bodies, and the wood remains found to this day. I hefe 
trees arc iikewif'e in fomc parts of Syria: they arc foinetimcs planted near villages, 
efpecially about Cairo; and the fount is often planted on each fide the road, there 
being alfo little woods of it, near fome villages. But the nioft extraordinary tree is 
the palm or date tree, which is of great ufe in this country, and deferves a particular 
defeription. l'’or three or four years, no body of a tree appears above ground, but 
they are as in our green houfes. If t^e top is cut oH', with the boughs coming from 
it, either then or afterwards, the young bud, and the ends of the lender boughs 
united together at top, are a delicate food, Idmetliing like chefnuts, but much finer, 
and is foW very dear. This tree being fo fruftful, they rarely cut off the top, unleis 
the tree is blowm down j though 1 have been told that part of it may be cut away 
without hurting the tree. 'J’he houghs are of a grain-like canc, anil when the tree 
^rows larger, a great number of flringy fibres feemrto ftretch out from the boughs on 
each fide, which crofs one another in fuch a manner that they take out from between 
the boughs a fort of bark like ciofc net work; and this they fpin out with the hand, 
and with it make cords of all fizes, which are moftly ufed in Egypt. They alfo make 
•of ft a fort ofbrufli for cloaths. Of the leaves they make niaitrefres, balkets,-and 
brooms; and of the branches, all forts of cage work, fquare balkets for packing, that 
ferve for many ufes inftcad of boxes; and the ends of tiic boughs, that grow next 
to the trunk, being beaten like flax, the fibres feparate, and being tied together at the 
narrow end, they ferve for brooms. Thefe boughs do not fall off of themfelves in 
many years, even after they are dead,- as they die after five or fix years; But, as they 
are of great ufe, they commonly cut them off every year (unlefs fuch as are at a great 
diftance frtnn any town or village) leaving the ends of them on the tree, which 
Rrengthen it much; and when after many years they drop off, lite tree is weakened 
by it, and very often is broken down by the wind ; the diameter of tlie tree being little 
more than a foot, and not above eight or nine inches when the ends of the boughs 
•drop oft’; and, if the tree is weak towards the bottom, they raife a mound of earth 
around, and it (hoots out abundance of fmall roots along the fide of the tree, which 
increafe its bulk, fo that the earth being removed, the tree is better able to refill the 
wind. The palm-tree grows very high in one ftem, and is not of a proportionable 
bulk. The timber is porous, and that which is mod (olid, has fomething of the 
coarfe grain of the oak of New England; but it lafts a great while in all infide work 
of rafters and the like. It is 'rarely ufed for boards, except about Eaiume, where 
the trees are large. It has this peculiarity, that the heart of the tree is the fofteft; and 
Jeaft durable part, the outer pans being the mod foUd; fo that they generally ufe 
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ihe ir<?^s intire on the tops of their lioufes, or divide them only into two parts. A fort 
of bough flioots our, and bears the fi iiit in a kind of fheath, which opens as it grows. 
The male bears a large bunch foinething like millet, w'hich is full of a white flower, 
and, unlcfs the young fruit of the female is impregnated with it, the fruit is good for 
nought; and, to fecure it, they tie a piece of this fruit df the male to every bearing 
branch of the female. Strabo obferves, that the pahn-tiecs in Judea did not bear 
li-uit, as at prefent; which* probably may be owing to their not having the male tree; 
concerning which 1 could get no information; but the fruit of the female tree, without 
the male, drops off, or comes to no perfeffion., About Damafeus 1 faw a ftring of 
figs tied ahnoft to every fig-tree, am’ /as told that they were the male fig, placed 
there for the lame purpoi'e, as the male date is tied to the female. The fruit of the 
date, when frefli, cats well roafted, and alfo prepared as a fweat-meat. It is elleemcd 
of a hot natiu e, and «s it comes in during the winter, being ripe in November, pro¬ 
vidence feems to liavc defigned it as a warm food, during the cold feafon, to comfort 
the ftumach, in a country where it has not given wine. It is proper to drink w'ater 
with it, as they do in thefe countries, and fo it becomes a good correftive of that cold 
clement. I'rom the date they draw a tolerable fpirit, which is ufed much by the 
Chriftians in l]pj)er Egypt. In thefe upper parts of Egypt they have a palm-tree 
called the dome. 'J he ftein docs not grow high, but there foon fhnot out from it two 
branehes, and from each of them two others^ and fo, for four or five times, each 
branch dividis into two. ’J'he leaf is of a f.micircular figure, about three feet 
diameter, and is very beautiful. The fruit is oval, about three inches long, and two 
wide. 'I’hc llefli on ii is rbout a quarter of an imb -hick; but it is dry and bulky, 
having fomeihing of the taffe of ginger-bread : th*. v therefore make holes in it, and 
moiflen it with water. Under this there is a fliell, and within that a large kernel, 
which is lioIlc«,v within; fo that, ihakipg a hole through it when it is green, it ferves 
for a fiiufl'-box, and turned wlam dry, makes very fine beads, that have a polilh like 
niarble: ihey are much ufed by the Turks, who bring them from Mecca. It comes 
ncarell to the palm of Rrafil, with the folding or fan leaf; but, as it branches out 
inter fcveral limbs, it difl'ers from any tliat 1 can find have ever been deferibed: I have 
therefore called it the Thebaic palm. 

CHAP. IX.—- 0 /' the Animals of Egypt* 

ITIERE are not a great variety of four-footed hearts in Egypt. The tyger, the 
dubber, or ahena are very rare, except that there are feme few near Alexandria. 
The fox and hare are of a light colour j the latter are not very common. About 
Alexandria, and in other parts, the ant< lopes are common *, they have longer ho/ns, 
and are more beautiful than the antelopes of other ci iiiitries. The animal called by 
Europeans Pharaoh’s rat, has been thought to be the ichneumon. In the deferts, as I 
went to Suez, 1 faw the holes of an animal called jerdaon, which 1 thought might be 
it; but I omitted to be fully informed about it: it is faid, they are in all parts cf 
Egypt. The milch kine arc large and red, with very fhort horns, fuch as are com¬ 
monly reprefented in ancient facrifices; they make ufe of them to turn the wheels 
with which they draw water, and to plow their land j they have alfo a large buffalo, 
which is not milchievous, as the fmall fort in Italy. I'hey are fo impatient of heat, 
that they fland in the water with only their nofes out to breathe; and where they 
have not this convenience, they will lie all day wallowing in mud and water like 
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fwine. In Cairo, all but the great people mount affes; they are a fine large breeds 
and it is faid there are forty thoufand in that city. 

It hath been often obfcrved, how wonderfully the camel is fitted to travel through 
deferts .in hot countries, where they will go eight days without wata-. I have been a 
witnefs of their travelling four days without drinking. They can live on fuch little 
flirubs as thofe deferts produce, without grafs, and are fatisfied with a very little corn, 
which travellers commonly carry ground into mealj and'tempering it with water, 
they cram them with large balls of it. They go about two miles, or two miles and 
a half, in an hour, and 1 have travelled on them fixteen hours without ftopping. A 
finaller fort, called hayjin, pace and gallop very fwiftly j and it is confidently affirmed, 
they will carry one perifon a hundred miles in a day. Thefe feem to be wnat we call 
dromedaries, there being none of thofe with two bunches, that I could ever be informed 
®f, in thefe countries; and I have fince been told, that they are a breed of Tartary, 
for the people here never heard of them. The Arabs do not kill the camel for food, 
but the great Turks eat the flefli of the young camel, as a raofl dcUcate diffi; but will 
not permit it to be eaten by Chriftians, probably that the breed may not be deftroyed. 
Before the great heat comes on, they have a method of preparing them againft it, 
by befmearing their bodies, to preferve them againft the effefts of the heat. The 
flelhy foot is admirably well fitted for travelling on the hot fands, which would 
parch and deftroy the hoofj and it Js faid, before they begin a long journey, ia 
which they will be obliged to go fevcral days without water, they accuftom them to 
it by degrees, before they fet out, by keeping them from drinking. 

The horfes here are very fine, elpecially thofe of Upper. Egypt, being ofthe^Arab 
and Barbary race. They have one great fault, which is, that their necks are gene- 
rally too fhort; and they value horfes here as they do their women, for the largenefs 
of their bodies. They are wonderfully tra^j>le: \heir four legs are always tram> 
mcUed, in the ftable and field; they do not feem to know that thw can kick; they 
walk well, never trot, and gallop with great fpeed, turn fhort, and flop in a moment; 
but they are only fit to walk in travelling, cannot perform long jouniies, and they 
ufually flop and give them water every hour or two, and very feldom feed them more 
than once in a day. When they go in proceffion, their trappings are exceeding fine ; 
the ornaments are of filver, or filver gilt, it being contrary to their law to ufe gold, 
even fo much as for rings, unlefs for the women, whofe dowry, as I obferved before, 
confifts in thofe things, which they wear as ornaments. In the heat of fuimsier, when 
there is no grafs, they give tlteir cattle chopped ftraw. They fpread out the corn, 
when reaped, and an ox draws a machine about on it; which, together with the 
treading of the ox, feparates the grain from the ftraw, and cuts the ftraw. It is a 
piece of timber like an axle-tree, which has round it three or four pieces of thin fharp 
iron, abniu fix’inches deep, which cut the ftraw. In Syria, they often tread out the 
com v.'itli oxen only, and then, if they would cut it, an ox draws over the ftraw a 
board about fix feet long, and three wide, in the bottom of which are fixed a great 
number of fharp flints j the perfbn that drives round the ox, (landing on this mftru- 
ment. 

Among the reptiles, the vipers of Egypt are much efteemed in phyfic; they are 
yollowiflt, of the colour of the fand they live in, and are of two Hnds, one having a 
fort of hom.'^, fomething like thofe of fnails, but of a horny fubftance ; they are the 
ccraftes of the ancients. The lizard alfo is yellow; and in the deferts towards Suez, 
they have a finall lizard different from the common kind, having a broader head and 
body than the others. They have alfo the (line marin in great abundance f and about 
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the twills there is • irery ugly lizard, which is fotncthing like a crocodile. Thefe are 
in great quantities about the walls of Alexandria. As to the worral, having procured 
one alive, I could not perceive that it is aiFeded with mufic. It is of the lizard kind, 
four feet long, eight inches broad, has a forked tongue, which it puts out like a 
ferpent, and no teeth; living on flics and lizards. It is a harmlcfs animal, and is 
found only during the hotteft feafons, and frequents grottos and caverns in the moun¬ 
tains on the weft of the Nile, where it fleeps during the winter %afon. 

The oftrich ought to be mentioned ftrft among the winged tribe of the country; It 
is called in Arabic ter gimel, and in modern Greek STfaScxa'anAoj, both ftgnifying the 
camel bird, by reafon that its neck an jcad, and likewife its walk are Ibmetliing like 
the camel’s. This bird is common on the mountains, fouth-weft of Alexandria; the 
fat of it is fold very dear by the Arabs, and is ufed by the doiftors as an ointment for all 
cold tumours, is good for the paify and rheumatifm ; and, being of a very hot nature, 
is fometimes preferibed to be taken inwardly, for diforders of cold couftitutions. As 
thefe birds arc in the deferts beyond Alexandria, fo the Arabs bring much ol it to 
that city, and they have a method of putting the dead body of an oftrich in motion in 
fuch a manner, as to make the fat diffolve into a fort of oil, which they fell as a drug, 
and is called the fat of the oftrich. They have a kind of domeftic large brown haw^ 
with a fine eye, which moftly frequents the tops of houfes; and one may fee the 
pigeons and the hawks Handing clofe to one another. They are not birds of prey, but 
eat flefh when they find it: the Turks never kill tli.m, and feem to have a fort of vene¬ 
ration for thole birds, and for cats, as well as their anceftons; among whuiu it was 
death to kill either of thtfe animals. It has been commonly faid, that a legacy was left 
by ibme great Mahometan, to feed thefe animals in t'.airo every day, and that even 
now they regale them with iorae of the entrails oi bcafts, that arc killed for the 
Ihambles; buf on enquiry I found thk to be a miftake. The ancient Egyptians, in 
this animal, worlhipped the fun, or Ofiris; of which the brightnefs of its eyes were 
an emblem. They have alfo large white bird, with black wings, Ihaped like a crow 
or raven, but very ugly, and not at all fljy; it lives much in the fame manner as the 
hawk, and is called by Europeans Pharaoh’s hen. They have likewile a beautiful 
white Tjird, like a ftork, but not halffo big, called by Europeans the field hen, being 
fecn about the fields like tame fowl. The iinall brown owl, mentioned by Herodotus, 
about the fize of a pigeon, is very common. They have likewile a fmall fpeckled 
bird, near as big as a dove, called ter chaous (the mclTenger bird), which would be 
efteemed a beautiful bird, if it were not very common, and a foul feeder: it has on 
the top of its head a tuft of feathers, which it fpreads very beautifully whenever it 
alights on the ground. In the mountains there are a great number of vultures, and 
fome eagles. Among the birds worlhipped by the Egyptians, the ibis was hau in 
great veneration, becaufe, as it is faid, they delivered the country from a great quan¬ 
tity of ferpents, which bred in the ground after the Nile retired. It is of thefe and the 
•hawks (among the birds), that the embalmed bodies are chiefly found preferved in 
earthen vafes : I faw the figures of them on the temples in Upper Egypt; and from 
the defeription we have of them, th^ are of the crane kind. I faw a great number of 
this fort of birds on the iilands in the Nile, being moftly greyilh. Herodotus deferibes 
two kinds j the black, which 1 never faw, and the other with black wings and tail, 
which feems to be a fort of ftork : thefe I have feen, though the moft common are a 
greyilh kind. There is a very beautiful bird of this fort, called belfery: the male has 
a black b&ik and leg, and black feathers about the wings; they have a large crooked 
bill# with which they can ttdee their food only out of the water. The legs, bUJ, and 
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«ye8 of the female are a fine red; and in the wings and tail are intermixed forae red 
feathers, which make it very beautiful, efpecially when it fprcads its wings. 

They have great numbers of wild geefe of a different kind from thofe in Europe : 
they are called bauk ; and when they are fent into England, are known by the name 
of baw-gecfe. Great quantities of wild ducks frequent the pools in low grounds, 
which arc not dry till two or three months after the Nile has left the upper lands. 
Quails are in great .abundance. They have the woodcock, fnipe, and beccafigo; 
which Lift is much elleemed. A wild brown dove frequents the houfes, which being 
very fmall, is not deftroyed. 'J'he pigeon-houfe b reckoned a great part of the eftate 
of the hu&andman: they are often built round, with little turrets rifing up all over 
the top, and add to the beauty of the profpecl of a country village. They have a pro¬ 
verb or faying, that a man, who has a pigeon-houfe, need not be careful about the 
difpofal of bis daughter. 'I'he partridge in this country is veryulifierent from that of 
other parts ; the feathers of the female are like thofe of a woodcock, and the male is 
a beautiful brown bird, of the colour of fome wild doves, but adorned with large 
fpots of a lighter colour: they are about the fize of a fmall dove. They have no 
pheafants in Egypt. The bats in the old buildings are remarkably large, and from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, many of them are in extent above two feet, 
if the account I had be true. 

If I was rightly informed, they have«an extraordinary cuflom in relation to their bees 
in Upper Egypt. They load a boat with the hives, at a time when their honey is fpent; 
they fall down the ftreatfl all night, and take care to ftop in a place by day, where the 
diligent animal may have the opportunity of coflecfing itsJioney and wax; and fo, 
making a voyage of fix weeks or two months, they arrive at Cairo, wfth plenty of 
honey and wax, and find a good market for both. There is another ffory, the truth 
of which may be much fufpeded, relating to a manner of catching, ducks on tlie 
river; which is by putting the head into a pumpkin fhcll, and walking in the river, 
only with the head above water covered in this manner; the duck not being 
alarmed at the fight of a pumpkin, the man approaches the game, and takes them by 
the legs. 
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BOOK V. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, ( ITIKIT.Y RELATING TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND 

NATURAL inSTORY OF EGVFT. 


CHAP. \,~—Offame Antiquities ami ancient Weights brought from E^gypt. 

'T'WO ftatues of Ifis and Ofiris, were in the houfc of an Italian merchant at Cairo, 
wJio could give no account from what part they came, but was fo obliging as to 
part with them. They are of a very clofe free Hone ; the ftatues as they fit, are about 
two feet high, that of Ifis is about half an inch higher than the other; the plinth of the 
ftatucol Ifis is four inches and three quarters thick, the other only four. I ttever faw 
any ftatues or drawings in fuch a pofture before, and, what is very remarkable, the 
Egyptians at this day will fit in this manner, without refting on any thing but their 
hams, for an hour together, when they are abroad, or have not ih-. ci)Tivcnie?:cy of a 
carpet to fit on. Thefe ftatues feem to be of fc, great antiquity, that it is pn)bable they 
were made before fculpturc came to its greateft po'-.'eftion in Egypt. I hey appear to be 
both cloathed with a garment that fits clofe to the body. The ftatue of the goddefs, as 
It was proper, is of the hnn* workmIRlhip ; the feet .ire more delicate ; there is foinc- 
fhing beautiful in the make of the body ; the woman breafts plainly appear at the fide, 
anti the body might bethought to be renrefented naked, if it did not appear otherwife 
at the ankles j. however, it Teems to be,an exceeding fine garment, fitted clofe to the 
body ; it might be fomething like the gaiue, which is worn by the ladles at this day 
in the eaft lor their under g;uments. Hieroglyphics are cut like an infeription on the 
robe that comes down bclorc; the deep bracelets on. the arms are very broad, and 
flic has a fiftrui” in the left hand, on which is cut the head of Ifis, which has on it the 
cars of the cat. It has three firings or wires, which are to be fuppofed loofe in it, each 
end being bent on the outfidc, to keep it in its place ; on each of them are two rings?, 
which feem to be juft big enough to move about the wire; on the upper ftring there 
might be three j ihefe are the rings that made the mufic : it feems to have been an 
inltrumcnt for beating time, like the nakous they ufe in Egypt at this day, which 1 have 
before deferibed. Whni is on the head is an extraordinary drefs; perhaps made of 
leaves, which are doubled one over another, as appears by the ends of the lower part} 
it is to Be fuppofed that the lotc flower adorns the forehead. Something very partjciw 
lar, like a bulla, conies out from the cars, and might probably hang^ on them ; the 
hair appears beneath this drefs on the forehead and temples j and all round behind, 
beneath the head-drefs, plaited as in the other. It may be no great compliment to fay 
that in the beauty and delicacy of the workmanfliip, efpecially in the fide view, the 
artift has exceeded the Egyptian workman,. who it may be lived three thoufand years 
ago; though we are not to defpife fuch uncommon remains of antiquity, but to fet a 
value on them; as wc fee in fuch pieces thefe noble arts in their infapey; and by con- 
fidering the different workmanfliip of different ages,, wc may obferve how arts gra¬ 
dually improved, till at length, under the Greeks, they came to the greateft per- 
Icaion-, which their mailers the Egyptians were too opinionative to learn of their 
I'cholars. 
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The flatuc of Ofiris is diftinguiflicd by a fort of thyrfus in the hand, as It feems to 
be; though fomefhiiig different from any thing of that kind; the hands come through 
the garment in a very particular manner; the fluting of wfiat muff be looked on as the 
j^arment before, on wliich the hieroglyphics are cut, may anfwcr to fome manner of 
plaiting, and, if it be the garment, and is reprefented after nature, it muff be in imita¬ 
tion of a very thick ftuff, as it ftands out at a diftance from the legs; or fome art muff 
have been uled for that purpofe. The faftening of the fandals over the inftep is very 
large, and appears on it like iron bolts; and, what is very extraordinary, the fandal is 
not fecn at bottom, fo that probably the leather or foie of the fandal was anciently fo 
fmall as not to appear; there is a delicacy alfo in the feet of this figure. The manner 
of plaiting the hair is very extraordinary in this ftatue, and there feem to be two or 
three plaits one over another. It may be doubted, if what appears under the cars be 
hair, as it is entirely fniooth, and has not the fante appearance as.<he other, or whether 
it was any mode or drefs; it might be rather thought the latter, as it appears to prels 
forward that which feems to be the lower part of the car, for fq much of the ear does 
not appear as to fhew the focket of it, thole holes feeming to have been cut after the 
ftatue was made. The hair likewife plaited down the forehead is to be obferved; and 
1 have fecn thofe of the Molotto race in Egypt, lately come out of Ethiopia, who have 
their hair plaited much in the fame manner, and coming over their foreheads. 
This ftatue has a pilaffer to fupport-it behind, on which there are hieroglyphics 
•cut. 

A ftatue of Harpocrates is in the poflTeflion of Dr» Mead, and was lately brought 
from Egypt. It is of a white ftone or marble; thought cxaftly fuch a one at Coptos, 
only rough hewn out; it has the high cap, part of which this has loft; the ornament 
on the forehead may be the lote flower. There are feveral things to be particularly 
remarked about it, as the beads round the neckp and a bulla hanging down from them $ 
the ftring of beads on the other fide is not at prefent to be feen. The ornament about 
the upper part of the arm, and that under the beads, one would imagine, were defigned 
as a fort of covering of the bread, being altogether extraordinary, and it pcfltbly may 
be fomething emblematical; there are alfo bracelets on the wriffs, which feem to have 
been adorn^ with beads; in the right hand he holds the crofs, which is fo common in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The hair is plaited and brought to the left fide, as in molt 
of the ftatues of Harpocrates. Among the feals I found in Egypt there are four or 
five of the Abraxas kind, pfed by the Gnoffics, being a mixture of Paganifin and 
Chriffianity; they have generally a legend on the reverie, and are of no great con- 
fequence. Two of the feals moft remarkable are of very bad workmanlhip, one may 
be an affronomer; on the other, which has very particular charafters on it, one feems 
to he playing on a mufical inffrument, and another holds fomething very particular in 
bis hands, which it may be difficult to explain. 
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I made a coHeftbn in Egypt of above fifty ancient weights j they are moft of them 
of the common figure. I weighed them all with great eitadneis and have herewith 
given a table of them. 


A Table of Weights found in Egypt. 
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Befides thefe, there is a weight of Verd antique, about an eighth of wluch is brokett 
off, and it weighed twenty-three ounces, twelve penny-weight, and eleven grains j fo- 
that probably it was a weight of about twenty-eight ounces. 

CHAP, II. —'Of the Ancient Architecture of Egypt, 

THE architecture of Egypt may be looked on as among the firll effays in that noble 
art. It was in a ftyle peculiar to themfelves, in which, nofu'ithftanding, we may trace 
the origin of many things we fee in the moft improved architecture. As the Egyptians 
boafted themfelves to be the inventors of all arts and fciences, this gave them a ftiffiiefe 
and pride, which made them refufe to receive the improvements the Greeks and other 
nations made on their inventions; fo that, excepting at Alexandria and. AndnoopoHs, 
there ia nothing to be feen in Egypt of tlie Greek architecture, ha fome places, we 

* This is of iron, and of twelve fides, it has fix ftamps on each ilde of the four fquare lidcs, and one on 
each of the other tides. 

^ This weight is a flat oAagon, it has feven marks oii one fide, and four on the other, and two circles 
sound each fide. 

* This is of the fhape of number five, has five Ramps on the four fquare fides, .and>one on the reft. 

Is as number fix, but has a crofs on it, and thefe letters r B. 

® This is an- oAagon alfo, but fettns older than the other. 

* This weight has twenty four fides, excepting the top and the bottom, and has two rings and a flamp 
®n each of the twenty-four fides. . 

* This is of Verd antique, and has thefe marks on it ^ A • 

la a fquBK weight,, has a crofs on it, and and does not feem to be very ancient. 
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obferve this art in the greateft fimplidty, only contrived for ufc, and without any orna* 
menrs, and may fee how it improved by degrees, and at laft arrived at fuch a perfe£tion, 
as miglit eafily give the hint to the Greeks for the Corinthian order, unlefs we fuppofe 
that they might imitate that, order; which I do not think ])robablc, as ihefe temples 
feein to liave been built before that order was ufed in Greece, and alfo as tlic Egyptians 
Ceem to have thought themfelvcs above imitating the inventions of other pcojjle; for 
there feems to be nothing approaching to any other order of architefturc, unlefs the 
mouldings of one capital may bethought a little to rcfemble the Doric. 

The ground is fo much rifon, tliat 1 could not come to any certainty with regard to 
the height of their pillars : and feverrd members of them, and of the cornices being iur 
acccflible heights, and fo fmail, that they could not be determined by the quadrant, and 
living in truth fometimes omitted fome meafures I might have taken, on account of the 
hurry I was often obliged to do things in, and the intorruptk.ns I met wiiii; 1 could 
not, for thefe reafons, give an exaQ; draught of them by fcale, but to fupply this defeat, 
f Iiave marked the fevcral members, and given a table of fuch ineafares as I took of 
them. This will give an idea of the Egyptian archkedure; and as it is by no means to 
be imitated, or made a fcience of, fo a more exad account will be the Icfs wanted, and 
more calily excufed, when, under all the difadvantages pf a traveller in Egypt, it 
would have been producing fomething new, to have given tlraughts of them only by 
the eye. 

As the I'lgvptian buildings were covered with long floncs about three feet wide 
and deep, and fourteen feet long, this made a great number <af pillars neceflary in all their 
covered buildings. If the pillars were next to the wall in a portico, they laid a Hone 
from one pillar to another, by the length of the portico, and then laid flones acrofs from 
that ftone to the wall, as may be fecn in the Ijpcond plate of pillars ; byt, if there were 
many rows of pillars in a room, they laid /tones acrofs the pillars, by the breadth of. the 
building, to give the room a lighter air, and then they laid ftoncs on them, with which 
they cv)vercd the building by the length of the room, and fometimes they placed a 
fquare ftone on the capital, to make ttie room ftill higher. 

'i’he bafe or pedeftul of the pillar was round, the corners being taken oft' at the cclerp; 
it had a focket in it, to let in the pillar, as reprefented in thefection of the bafe. in t’hc 
ftrft plate of pillars, tlicre are very few of thefe bafes to be feen; that at Hajar Silcilv, 
to a pillar two feet two inches diameter at bottom, was four feet diatneh>r, fo that "it 
projtffcd beyond the pillar eleven inches, and was ten inches deep. As the manner of 
building obliged them to have a great number of pillars, fo they might find this kind of 
bafe moft convenient, as a fquare one would be more apt to break at the corners, and 
offend thofe that walked in the temples; though it is very probable, that many pf their 
pillars, cfpeciafty within their temples, were without any bafe, for the conveniency of 
walking between them; as the pillars of the temples of Minerva and Thefeus, at 
Athens. It has been alfo found out, that tHe obelifks were placed on fuch bafos or 
pcdeftals, and let Into a focket, which made the railing of thorn much cufier than on a 
high pedeftal, as they arc placed in Rome. The chief intention of pillars, in Egyptian 
buildings, being to fupport a weighty covering, it was neceffary they Ihould be wry 
ftrong: it is probable, in the moft ancient rimes, they might not have found out 
4he ufe of granite, or the art of cutting it, which is the only marble I obferved to he the 
produft of I'.gypt, and fit for making pillars of one ftone, which could Jtiot be lefk than 
three or four feet diameter, for the purpofe mentioned ; and it would have been very 
difficult to have conveyed fuch pillars from the catarads, where the granite quarries are, 
AO the feveral parts of Egypt. The freeftone they had near, in all their hills, >*{hich 
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tliey made uTe of for their columns, cutting out the ftonps of the diameter of the 
pillar, and from one foot fix inches, to. three feet fix inches in thicknefs. Thefe 
tolumns were from three feet to eleven feet diameter; and they were fo vdry thick, 
that I concluded their height might be from about three diameters, or at moll three 
and a half, to four and a half. I had reafon to think that tliis was generally the height 
of their pillars, though fometimes, but rarely, they were fix diameters in height, and 
the intercolunmation one diameter and a half, or two, tor the moll part; fometimes two 
and a half, and three, though very rarely. And, if in the middle of a room, fome 
intercolumnations w’cre wider, they pri .ured ftones of a proportionable length, to lay 
from pillar to pillar. The pillars- were often adorned with hieroglyphics, and thefe 
fometimes painted. They had fome multangular pillars, though very rare j and tliofe 
confifting of fixteen fid^\s, as at the temple of Thebes, fomething refembling the ancient 
pillars I have feen fliaped in that manner, in order to be fluted; which was the method 
the ancients took to flute their columns, as 1 fliall have occafion to mention in 
another place. One of the firft improvements on plain pillars were a fort of 
fwellings about feven feet from ihe top, and leflening again towards the capital, 
which confifted only of a fquarc ftone. It is poffible, this fort of fwelling, 
inverted, might give rife to the firft capitals made in fhape of a bell. The next 
improvement. feems to have been the addition below this of four members, 
being a finall fegment of a circle. Poflibly thefe might give rife to the annulet 
in the capital, of the Doric order; by which name I fhall therefore call them. 
Another manner of archir.ofture was the working tlie upper part of the pillar, that 
fwells out as deferibed, into eight half rounds. In tome pillars a fort of lliields cover 
the lower part of the joinings of thefe half rounds. In others, two rows cover 
the joinings of ,jwo half rounds, and the two next are covered by a fliield, as above; 
and fo all round alternately. 'I'he low’er part of that fort of pillars is likevvife divided 
into eight half rounds, which I conjeftured, in fome, to be about one-third, in others two- 
thirds of the pillar, according to the length of the members, between this part and thofc 
I have mentioned before ; for in fome pillars, above thefe, there are three fuch members, 
but fm'aller, over each of the great ones, as at Luxeroin; in others, befides thefe three 
members, thefe is a larger over the joinings of the lower member, if I miftake not, at 
the temple, eaft of Carnack; and in others, the triglyphs feem to be continued down, as 
under thofe members, with a particular lift coming down between them to the middle 
of the half rounds below; and the fccond pillar is w'orked all the way down with three 
finall half rounds, or rods, and one large one. Another fort of pillars arc thofe at 
Archemounain. I obferved particularly, that they leflened towards the bottom. The 
pillars at Hajar-Silcily are almoft the fame, and the only columns f faw entirely to the 
bottom; thofe pillars are three feet diameter, near four in the fwelling,- and at bottom 
le^en to two feet two inches. One pillar has the four annulets under the capital, 
the reft being plain; it is in the grand 4rea of the temple of Carnack. Another at the 
temple eaft of Carnack, I imagine to be fome imitation of the palm-tree. Thofe hori¬ 
zontal members, or annulets, foraewhat refcmblc the tree when the boughs are cut off, 
and therefore it would have been more like the palm-tree, if thofe members had been 
continued all down; and, if I am not miftaken, I have feen fuch a drawing of a pillar 
in Egypt. Others have this particular in them that the ftalks of the leaves, and thofe 
between tbemt are carried down below the annulets of the pillars. The capitals of the 
feven firft are only a fquare ftone; it is very probable, that a fquare ftone, at firft laid 
on the pillars, to ^ve the building a lighter air, might give rife to the capital. In fome 
pillars, th^e capitals do not project at all, in others a very little: they are from one 
YOU *v, y ¥ foot 
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foot to three feet thick. The capitals, of the bell kind, have often been thought to 
be an imitation of a vafc fet on a pillar, with leaves twining about it ; but a view of the 
capitals of Egypt would incline one rather to think, that it was the imitation of the 
top of a tree, and that probably the palm, the bows of which point upwards, and much 
reiemblc a capital, when all the h^wer bows are cut oft", as they are commonly every 
year, and poffibly the palm-trees, faid to be cut in Solomon’s temple, might be pillars, 
or at leaft pilafters bf this kind fo much refembling the palm-tree. The moil ft tuple 
fort of capitals of this bell kind are of the great pillars in the temple of Luxerdm, 
without any ftllet round at the top. 'I'he fccoud fort has the addition of the fillet, and 
is feen at Camack. Of the fame fort is one cut dmoag the hieroglyjdncs of the gate 
north of that temple; and the next to that, cut likewife on the fame gate, is the nioft 
fimple of the foliage kind. ^ 

Thefe ftones laid on the capital, feem to’have given rife to the faces of the architrave, 
(fo called from being the chief beam that fupported the covering of the building,) and 
to the freeze, a ftone, or part of a ftone, that ranged round the building, being 
adorned with fculptures of aiumals and other things,, was on that account called by 
the Greeks and Latins Zophorus, which was the name of the zodiac; adorned, it may 
be, with the ftgns of the zodiac, and other ornaments encompafting the building, as the 
zodiac the Heavens ; and probably it was this part of the tomb of Ofymanduas that 
was adorned with a golden circle, three hundred and fixty-five cubits in compafs, 
divided into fo many parts, to reprdent the days of the year, with the riling and 
fetting of the ftare, and other things relating as well to the Egyptian aftrology as to 
what was more real, the aftronomy for which they were fo famous. Sbme buildings 
being covered with two tier of ftones, the under ftone probably was the freeze; or, 
where there was only one, the lower part of it might be left for that member, as the 
upper part was always moulded into the cornice or coronis, that crowned the building; 
and where two or three fmgle ftones were placed over the capital, the lowermoft being 
worked with the fevcral faces of the architrave, and the upper ones being the freeze, 
and cornice and the ftone laid acrol's to fupport the covering moulded into another 
comice, accounts for* the fmgle entablature to every pillar, wliich has often a very 
beautiful clfcd in architc£ture. 

The doors are generally a plain pilafter on each fide, and fometimes a plain member, 
over the door correfponded to it; but the moft common ornament ovei^ihem is that' 
cornice which I obferved is moftly ufed in Egypt. Some door-places have a half round 
on the outfide, taking off’the angles, and another at about the diftance of eighteen inches, 
as at the angle of tlie pilafter. 

As to the fculpture of the Egyptians, both of hieroglyphics and pillars, and the laft 
fimlhtng of their works; they feem to have been executed after the building was com¬ 
pleted, which made them work in their figures on plain ftones, by cutting them in below 
the furface of the ftone, either with a plain bottom, or with a relief, the higheft part 
of which confequently muff be either on a level with the furface of the ftone, or 
fbmething lower. I faw a pillar unfmifhed at the temple eaft of Camack, and it may 
be qu<;ftioned whether the multangular pillar was not defigned to be in fixteen. half 
rounds, that being the method which they anciently took in marking out pillars to be 
fluted ; and.over the Eaftcrn gate of Camack I faw a ftone left rough, as to cut out 
’^he winged globe, an ornament which is feen fo often in all their buildings. "We 
may fee alfo among the Egyptians, what might have given rife to the arch, though 
there is great reafon to think they were ignorant of this curious and ufeftil part of 
architecture, as it was afterwards executed, bccaufe it is hardly ever feea among their 
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buildings, I mean thofe covers made by the projefWon of feveral tiers of ftone, one 
beyond another; for, if thefe ftones had been only (haped each of them in a fegment 
of a circle, the arch would have been made, and it is probable that the arch was this 
way hit on; .the only difference between this architefture aijd that of the arch feeming 
to be in laying the upper ftones, efpccially the middle one, which is called the key 
ftone, that being laid flat on the two uppermoft tiers, whereas, in the arch, it muft 
be put in between them: for the reft, maiding them Ids towards tbdt^utw'ard fuperficies 
than they are within, and laying the lower tiers fo as not to project fo much, and th,e 
upper tiers more, the arch would 1 executed ’ ordy by ftjaping the ftones in the 
manner above mentioned. It is poflible, that at foine time the ftones in making fuch 
a covering might not be laid level, and making an inclined plane on each fide at top, 
when they cainc to clo^eall, they might find it ncccfliiry lo hew a ftone to fit the place 
in fuch manner as to come near to the nature of a key ftone, and in time they might 
come to make all the ftones bigger at one end than at the other, as finding it to give 
ftrength to tfiis fort of building. It is indeed poflible, that the arch might be firft 
invented by other accidents, as the rifing of the ground of a city where the gates were 
made of very large ftones, with ftrait tops, and there being occafion to have higher 
dofirs or gates, lht?y might make them more lofty, by cutting the top into an arch; 
and at Thebes in Greece I law a finall gate that confifted of an arch only of two 
large ftonc^s, which might pofllbly have boon in-de higher in this manner, after the 
building of the gate. In all Kgypt 1 did not foe above three or four archc-s, of which 
] have given an account in the relation of the antiquities of this country; and I fuppole 
them to have been made after the Greeks came amcTig them. It is the more furpriiing 
they fhould not hit on it, as they found out the fhell of the niche, which approaches iii 
very near to ’t, Amidft all the public magnificence of the Egyptians, there is great 
realon to think that their private buildings were very mean, and perhaps their haliitur 
tions in thofe ancient early times, when thcl’c fuinptuous fabrics were creded, might 
be chiefly tents and grottos ; there being no fign of private buildings all over the great, 
exteht^which awcicnt I’hebes took up; and without doubt thoie Kings wlio beftowed f(» 
much on their temples and fepulchrcs, would likewife have eroded magnificent 
palaces for ihemfelves, if it had been the cuftom of the times; of which, doubtlcfs, 
we muft have had fome remains ; but of this kind only one is mentioned, of w'hich w e 
have any certain account, and that is the labyrinth, which was defigned fo for a public, 
as well as in feme maimer for a facred ufe, as it had relation to the religion they 
profefled. The pal.nce of Mv tnnon is indeed fpoken of at Abydus; but the mention 
of it is very flight, and (here are no figns or traditions of any thing there, but a 
temple. And this may account for the extreme magnificence of the public build¬ 
ings tn Egypt, if couiidcr that all tlnir experees were bellowed th'j way, to 
make their lacred buildings the moft lading and magnificent that the art of man could 
poflibly execute. 

I ineafured feveral parts of the pillars at Luxerein, to fee in what proportion they 
leffen and fwell. 

Meafuring one on the half rounds below, it was ten feet nine inches in circum¬ 
ference ; on forac members higher, it was eleven feet; and on the annulets, ten feet 
feven inches. 

Another pillar was in circumference on the half rounds clofe to the capital, ten 
feet fix inches j lower, on the fwell, twelve feet five inches} on the annulets, ten feet 
four inches. 
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And In the furthermo/i court, I find thcfe nieafures of ono pillar in inches 204, 
231, 235, 241. Another pillar meafured at the annulets feventeen feet} at the 
bottom of the half round?, nineteen feet three inches; at the top of the next half 
round members, nineteen,feet five inches; and in the gfeateft fwcll, twenty feet and 
one inch. 

I'he great pillars at Luxerein, are one-and-thirty feet in circumference, and about 
that height above ground, includin_g the capital; and have a fquare plinth on the 
top of the capital, as thofc at Carnack, on which probably fome ftatues were placed, 
as it may be fuppofed, they were on the capitals of the pillar of the grand area at 
Carnack. 


CHAP. III .—Of the Mythology of the ancient Egyptiant. 

AS the mythology, or fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked 
on, in a great meafure, as the foundation of the heathen religion, in moft other parts ; 
fo it may not be improper to give fome account of the origin of it, as it is delivered by 
the moft ancient authors, which may give fome light both to the defeription of Egypt, and 
alfo to the hiftory of that country. We may fuppofe that the ancients were the beft 
judges of the nature of their religion, pd, confequently, that all interpretations of their 
mythology, by men of fruitful inventions, that have no fort of foundation in their 
writings, are forced, and fuch as might never be intended by them. On the contrary, 
it is necelTary to retrench feveral things the ancients themfelvcs feem to have invented, 
and grafted on true hiftory; and, in order to account for many things, the genealogies 
and alliances they mention, mull in feveral refpeds be falfe or erroneous, and feem 
to have been invented to accommodate the honours of the fame deities to different 
perfons they were pleafed to deify, who lived at difterent times; and fo they were 
obliged to give them new names, invent genealogies, and fome different attributes; 
which may account, in fome meafure, for the fuppofition 1 make below, that deities 
with different names all mean the fame objc£l of worlhip, as the fun or moon, which 
might be worfhipped firft as Ofiris and Ifis, when they were deified, or under the 
name of fome others deified before them in the fame manner; for Diodorus fays, that 
the Egyptians learnt of the Ethiopians to have their Kings for Gods, that is, to deify 
their kings; for it appears very plainly from the ancients, that their gods were their 
good kings, whom they deified, Herodotus, indeed, would add a dignity to thofe 
deities, by faying, that the gods lived on the earth with men, and ruled over them. 
He fpeaks of the three orders of gods; the firft and oldeft were eight in number, 
among whom Pan was of the firft, as Hercules was of the fecond, and Dionyfius of 
the'third order. Diodorus Siculus indeed mentions celeftial and tcrreftrial gods; 
under the former he reckons Ofiris, Ifis, Jupiter, Vulcan, Ceres, the Ocean, and 
Minerva; but fays there were alfo tcrreftrial gods of the fame name. Thefe celeftial 
gods he makes to be the fun and moon, the tour elements, and the foul of the world, 
that enlivens all things. Ofiris is the fun, Ifis the moon, Jupiter the enlivening force, 
Vulcan fire, Ceres the earth. Ocean with theEgyptains was the Nile, Minerva the air; 
and it is to be fuppofed that thefe, with Pan, ntentioned by Herodotus, made up the- 
number of the eight firft Gods. It is alfo thought, that one great foundation of this 
religion was worftiipping the fun and the planets, and the figns of the zodiac; and fo 
they afterwards made conftellations of their kings, and gave the fun and the planets 
the names of thofe they looked on as their benefaflors; and to the figns of tlip zodiac 
the names of thofe animals they worihipped, for the reafons mentioned by the ancients. 

14 Qus 
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Our author goes on to obferve, that the Egyptians had a right before any other people 
to thefe gods, (that is, as he muft be undcrftoo<l, to thole whom they called by the 
names of their kings) and gives it as a i caibn, why it may be fuppofed, that they dwell 
niolUy amongft. them, as Egypt only of all countries ha<J cities built by the gods, 
and called after their names; particularly of Jupiter, the fun, Hermes or Mercury, 
Apollo, Pan, Eilethyia or Diana, whom we may fuppofe to be the fame as Ifis or the 
moon, as Apollo is the fame with Ofiris or the fun; though, ‘according to forae 
hiftorics, Apollo is made the brother of Ofiris, dbubilcfs to anfwer Ibmc particular 
fehemes in their mythology. He fays, f’ le gods came down upon earth, and fometimes 
took on them the form of facred beafls, fometimes ol men, and fo were worlhipped 
in the lhape of the fevcral beads whofe forms they affumed. This turn they gave to 
the worlhip of thefe deities, in order to add a greater dignity to their religion; whereas, 
in reality, they feem to bo no otlicr than their Kings and great men deified, 
who, fomc way or other, had conduced to make the life of mankind more comfortable 
and happy, by a proper ufe of the elements of nature in general, or of the celellial 
bodies in particular, that fecined to have the greatell influence on the earth; which 
they either began to vvorfliip under their names, or to worlhip their benefactors, they 
had deified, and to give them the names of thofe things they had by their government 
or inventions rendered fo beneficial to them: for he goes on to give an account of 
the terrellrial gods, w'lio, he fays, by the Itreng'h of their underllanding, and by 
their beneficence to mankind, had acquired immortality, as a recompcnce of their 
extraordinary merit. Some of ihefc w'erc kings c f Egypt; but they feem to have 
given the genealogy of thefe kings, as much as could >)e, in order to make it be believed 
that the ccJcllial gods were dill'erent from them ; and tliough I lliall give an account 
of their genealogy, yet, notwithilanding, I conjedlure part of it to be mere fidfion, 
and that the truth is, fuch perfons did live at Ibnie lime or other, but not juft as they 
fix it. However, thefe we muft fuppofe to be the twelve gods of the fecond rank, of 
which he only at firft mentions the eight principal, the Sun, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, 
called alfo Ammon, Juno, Vulcan, Vella, and Mercury. He fays, the Sun reigned 
firft mi'lgypt: Herodotus fays, Menes reigned firft, and that Pan was the oldeft of the 
gods, ami, as Mendcs was another name of Pan, polllbly Menes and Pan may be the 
feme} ami alfo the celellial Ofiris, which is the fun. But, if it he true, as Herodotus 
feys, that Menes built the temple to Vulcan in Memphis ; this may be an ai^umcnt in 
favour of the priefts, who affirmed that Vulcan was the firft King. Ofiris, in this 
genealogical account of the Kings, is indeed alfo the fon of Jupiter and Juno, and feid 
to be Bacchus. But as, under the name of Menes, he drained the country, and 
made Lower Egypt habitable, by ^xpofing the earth in proper time to the kindly influence 
of the fun; and, under that ot Bacchus, cultivated the vine, by the help of .he fan, 
the juice of whofe fruit is fuch a comfortable cordial to mankind ; and as, under the 
name of Mendes or Pan, he might make fome orders lor the more regular pro¬ 
pagation of mankind, and of animals for his ufe, all under the prolific influence of the 
fun, fo the feme perfon or deity might be worlliipped in different places under dif¬ 
ferent names and ftiapes, according to the nature of the particular virtues of the 
perfon they celebrated in thofe places. I’lje worfliip of the King of Egypt, who was 
called Vulcan, and of fire under bis name, was owing, as they fey, to an extraordinary 
accident; a wood happened to be fet on lire by lightning in the winter, and. the King 
Handing by it, perceived that it gave a great plcafure to enjoy the warmth of it, 
and took care to continue the ufe of fire, which we may fuppofe till that time was 
unknown. 


After 
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After thefe, Saturn reigned, who maiTied his After Rhea, the fame withXybele ior 
Magna Mater; though, in this genealogy, Ifis is faid to be her ^ughter, who was 
the moon, or Diana, and had the city Bubaftifc built to her, Bubaftus being the 
Egyjjtiisn name of Diana; ^iid on her tomb Ibc is reprefertted as boafting that the city 
of Bubaftus was built in honour of her *. Cybele feems to be much the fame as 
Diana of Ephefus, and Ifis, among the celeftial gods, is the moon; it is pullible that 
the moon migiit bd worlliippcjd under thofe three names, as having an univcrfal in- 
llufiice on ali things. Some laid that Onris and Ifis were the children of Saturn and 
Rhea, but, according to others, Jujiirer and Juno; and, as Herodotus fays, that the 
Egyptians did not know the name of Juno, this is a proof, how much the inventbn 
of the ancients was cm|)loyed in tiie hiitory they gave of their gods; and accounts for 
the incoiiiiiu-iicii's we inc?er witii in their relations of theni. As both Minerva and 
Juno have been faiil to b;? ilu; air, fo they might alfo be the fame deities, under diiTcrent 
names, and like wife Kilethyia or Diana, though the daughter of Jupiter; for both 
Juno and Diana are called Lucina, and may be the fame perfon. Diana is laid to be 
the daughter of Jupiter by Latona; poflibly Jupiter might after marry his own 
daughter, who might then be called Juno* and her mother Latona might bo obliged 
lo fly to Ortygia from the relentment of Juno; as thefe may likewife be the lame with 
Rhea, on the above fuppofition ; and if it may be fuppofed to have been fo, ail thefe 
alliances and genealogies muft be looted on as mere iiclions ; and this d;.'ity multiplied 
into fo many flrapcs, mull then be only Rhea or Ifis, or whoever was the firll deity of 
this kind, worfliippcd afterwards under dilferent notions, and different names. 

To Jupiter and Juno they give five children, Ofiris, Ifis, 'ryphon,'Apollo, and 
Venus; and fo Juno might be called the mother of the gods (mater clcum) the title 
of Cybele; and here iliey make Ofiris Bacchus, and Iiis Ceres; fo that Ifis might 
•comprehend Rhea and Diana, Juno and Ccr6s. By the name of Ceres, flic was the 
inventrefs of tillage, as Ofiris was of wine, under the title of Bacchus : Ifis alfo is faid 
to have enabled laws for the government of mankind. Some fay Ofiris founded 
Thebes, though others mention another founder of 'his city : our author fays, more* 
over, that he built a temple of extreme magnificence, to his parents Jupiter anU Juno, 
and two golden temples, one to celeftial Jupiter, the other to his father Jupiter 
Ammon. It is probable, that one Jupiter was worlhipjicd long before this, and that 
Ofiris being the fon of Ammon, both the father and Ion might be deifkd; arid, to 
give a dignity to their new god, they might fay, he was the Ion of Jupiter, dif- 
tinguifhed by the title of his real father, wlio was worfiiipped under the fhape of a 
ram. As to the Jupiter of the Greeks, who was fatlicr of Minos in Crete, both of 
them great Kings over fo final an iffund, it was tltouglu to be doing juftice to the 
mei*it of Jupiter, to make him the chief of their gods ; that they inigiit have gods 
of their own; and to give him the name by wliich they call the Egyptian Jupiter; 
without doubt, a much more ancient deity, as Dicdaius, the architect of his fon, 
went to Egypt to fee the labyrinth, in order to build one in Crete on the fame model. 
Ofiris and Ifis were alfo great eiicouragers of arts, and of thofe who invented weapons 
to kill wild beads, and inftriiments to till the land. Ofiris being eilucated at Nila 
in Arabia Felix, had the name of Dionyfius from that place, and his father Dios; 
l^ere they fay he learnt the culture of the vine, lie had the groateft regard for 
Hermes or Mercury, a perfon of great genius in inventing whatever might be for 
the conveniency of mankind; he firft corrected the language, and gave names 

* Btfoar®' » aro^ts Diodonis, i. p. 
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to fpveral flings; it was he that inventea letters, and alfo the lyre \(^th three firings, 
and taught thfe woi^ip of the gods, and facrifices, all forts of manly exercifes, and 
a proper carriage and deportment of the body. He firfl; obf rved the order of the 
ftars, and the nature and harmony of founds. It was he, pr fome other perfon after 
him wor(hipped under his name, that taught the Greeks the art of fpeakiug, (it may 
be fuppol’ed, with propriety and eloquence) on which account they gave him the 
name of Hermes. It was Mercury, and not Minerva, as the Greeks affirm, that 
found out the ufe of the olive j and ’ e was in To g. eat favour with Ofiris, that he 
was his fecretary, it may be rather faid iiis prime miniftcr, to whom he communicated 
every thing, for his advice. Ofiris raifed a great army to go over the earth, to com¬ 
municate his improvements to all the world, hoping to gain immortal honours by his 
benevolence towards mankind, as it accordingly happened; for he was wnrfhipped 
as a god, by thofe whofe lives he had rendered fo much more happy than they were 
before. He left to Ifis the care of his kingdom, and appointed Mercury to be her 
counfellor j he alfo left his relation Hercules general over all his dominions, appoint¬ 
ing Bufiris guardian of the parts towards the fca fide, and Phoenicia; and Antaeus 
of Ethiopia, and Libya. Ofiris was acco'iipanied by his brother Apollo, as he is 
called by the Greeks; he was the propagator of the bay, as Ofiris was of the ivy, 
for which reafon thofe trees are facred to thefe gods, and it is to be obferved, that 
the trees that an* confccrated to them, arc ever greens, as the myrtle to Venus, and 
the olive to Minerva. It is faid, Ofiris had for his companions in wio", Anubis and 
Macedon. They wore the <kins of thofe animals they I'omewhat rcfembled in courage, 
Anubis wearing the dog’s (kin, and Macedon tha, of the wolf; on which account 
thofe hearts are erteeined I’acred in Egypt, and in t:rac came to be worffiipped. He 
took Pan alfo with him, whom we may fuppofe to be a dirt'erent perfon from the other 
before mentioned; one of his names was had in great veneration in Egypt, his rtatues 
being in every temple, and a city built to him. He carried likewife hulbandmen with 
him ; Maro for cultivating the vine, and Triptoleraus to teach the manner of fowing 
and reaping the corn. I’hus accompanied, he went into Ethiopia. In this country 
fatyrs were brought to him, covered with hair; for Ofiris was a lover of mirth, and 
of mufic and dancing, and always carried with him a band of mufic, in which there 
were nine virgins, who were excellently well (killed in vocal mufic, as well as learned 
in other fubjeds, and were therefore called by the Greeks the Mufes: Apollo pre- 
fided orcr them. 

Ofiris mepwith no oppofition, being received every where as a god, for his bene¬ 
ficence towards mankind. He improved Ethiopia by agriculture, and building cities, 
and left ni it officers to coiled the tributes. W hilft he was here, there happened in 
Egypt a great inundation of the Nile, which did particular damage in that part of 
Egypt that was under the care of Prometheus, who was on this account near laying 
violent hands on himfclf. The river, by reafon of the rapidity of its courfe, and the 
violence of its waters, was called the Eagle. Hercules, always afpiring at great things, 
and zealous to fiiew his extraordinary ftrength, made up the dykes, and kept the 
river within its bounds, on which account the Greeks, fays Diodorus, invented the 
fable, that Hercules killed the eagle, that was feeding on the liver of Prometheus. 

Ir is faid, the river was after called the Nile, from Nilcus a king of Egypt. Ofiris 
going into Thrace, Maro founded the city Maronea, and Macedon, the Macedonian 
empire; He fent Triptolemus into Attica to teach the inhabitants agriculture. 
Ofiris carried his arts every where, and, if any country was not capable of bearing 
wine, he taught them to make a Uquor of barley, not much inferior to wine, either 
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-in ftrength or flavour. After Ofiris’s death*, divine h 9 nour 8 paid to him. - ft 
*'^■38 long kf-)pt as a fecret that he was killed Typhon, who Wi^Id have fekeed oft, 
his dominions; but.Ilis, with her fon Horns, vinquilhed Typhon near Antaeopblis^ 
Typhoa had divided the lyidy of Ofiris into twenty-fix parts, and diftributed thcni to 
his accompiic;.s; all thcfe lfis found, and inclofed cacn oT the pieces within a painted 
figure of a body, compofod of wax and aromatic fpices ; thefe (he delivered to 
dillinct bodies of priefts, under great fecrecy, to bo buried j enjoining then^ to pay 
divine honours to Ofiris, and to confocrate fome particular animal to him, and when 
it died, to bury it in the fame manner; thus they continued the fatfte honours to the 
•eonfecrated animals; and tlic facred bulls, calletT Apis and Mnevis, becaufe they 
were fo uleful iri agriculture, were worfliipped in E^ypt. From this account.we may, 
iee the rcafon why Ofiris v.-is worfliipged in flie fiiapo of a mummy, and that his 
ilatues are feen fo common in that figure, and alfo why fo many facred animals were 
worfliipped in Egypt. From this alfo, probably, the cuftom took rife of embalming 
their dead bodies, forming them in the fame figure, and honouring the relicts of their 
relations in the fame manner, as the feveral pieces of Ofiris were preferred. 

If we examine into the rife of the fables relating to the births of feveral of the 
deities faid to have been begotten likewife by deities, we fliall find it had no other found¬ 
ation than the lewdnefs or adultertes of tlic relations of great perfons, who had 
people about them to invent ftories to cover the diflionour of their families. Of this 
nature was the fable of. Semele and Bacchus, not to mention feveral others, from the 
4iccounts we have by their own authors. And deities, .which, in tlje idea of the 
heathens, fubfifted before, were made to be boip long after. For the fame purpofe 
*the Greek Heixniles was fuppofed to be begotten by Jupiter on Alcmena, to cover 
her adultery^ when flie brought forth a fon at an improper time, durjng the abfence 
of her hufoand Amphitryo in the wars. Th'e lewdnefs of lo daughter of Inachus, 
King of the Argives, is another inftance of this kind, who proving with child by a 
mariner, and, it is faid, going into Egypt in a (hip that had a bull painted on it, all 
that ftory of her being transformed into an heifer, and of the loves of Jupiter; was 
invented, and that fhe went into Egypt and there recovered her firft (hape, and was 
married to Ofiris; and, upon this very ftory, Diodorus* takes occafion to piake 
reflections on the great dii'agreement there was in relation to the hiftory of their 
gods; that the fame deity was called by fome Ifis, by others Ceres; fome Thefii 
mophorus, by others the Moon; by fome again Juno, and that others called this 
•deity by all thefe names: that they called Ofiris fometimes Scrapis, afid fometimes 
Bacchus, at other times Pluto, fometimes Ammon, at others Jupiter, and often Pan; 
and fome faid, that Scrapis was the Pluto of the Greeks; there being in reality very 
litrie foundation in truth for thefe things, but almoft all thefe ftories have had their 
rife from the inventions of men on different occafions; which is the caufe of fuch 
variety and difagreement in the accounts of the mythology of the heathens. 

. ;Horus was fon of Ofiris and Ifis, who, being taught the art of prophecy and 
phyfic by Ifis, was called Apollo; fo that we have Apollo both brother and fon to 
Oliris. The giants alfo, confiding of many bodies, are faid to have rifen in the time 
of 'Ofiris, whofe minifters were reprefented as whipping them j and for this reafon, 
the ftatue of Ofiris is often feen with a whip, as the puniflier of the wicked. It is 
nlfo reiwkable, that Ifis behaved in fo prudent and wife a manner after the death 
^.Ofiris, that the Queens of Egypt were from that time ever had in honour 
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than the,ai|^ were invefted with higher power; and, in thn marriage fettle* 
m^tsr among private perfons, that polite claufe ufed to be added, that all things 
ihould be under the^direftion of the lady *. And, as it has been judged that all the 
mummies that have been found about Saccara, which was ^ear Memphis, are female 
bodies, it is poffible on ihe burial of Ilis in a chapel iii the grove of Vulcan at 
Memphis, all women might he confecrated to this deity, and be buried in thefe cata- 
comb^,. as near as conveniently they could be to the goddcfs, and* have their coffins, 
by a particular ,difpofirion, made fo as to reprefent Ofiris, which might be another 
foundation for the future regards that .vere to be’paid them. And poflibly the bodies 
of the men might be dcpofiied in another part, perhaps in the grottos to the cafl of 
the Nile; and the honours that were paid to them might not be fo gfeat in preferving 
them, and, for that roafon, they may not have continued fo long. But thefe are 
only conjefturcs, for which it is certain we have no foundation in ancient authors. 


CHAP. IV .—Of the ancient Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 

HERODOTUS fays, the F.gjjptians ufed two forts of letters, or ways of writing; 
one called facred, the other vulgar letters f. Diodorus gives a more particular 
account, though in fome |)arts obfeure. lie fays, the Egyptians learned the form of 
their letters, or writing, from the Ethiopians; fv.r of the Egyptian letters, or manner 
of writing, one was vulgar, which all people learned; others W'ere called facred, 
which the priefls only knew among the Egypii tns, learning them of their fathers, 
among ihofo things which were to be kept focret; 'nit the Ethiopians ufed ail thefe 
letters or ways of writing indifl'erentty: fo that one would imagine, the Ethiopians 
cither had two alphabets, or that they had two ways of writing nioft things, but that 
of thefe the Egyptians ufed one confinonl), and the other only in their facred 
writings. So that it w’as rather the unlawfulnefs, than any irapolfibility of obt.^ining 
a knowledge of thefe letters, that kept them from reading their facred writings, as 
thev.could, j)c.!iaps, have learned them of the Ethiopians, if w'e fuppofe they were 
cxudly*ihc lame; but it is pofliblc, that the Egyptians, having learned the art of 
writing of the EiliiopiaUvS, might afterwards alter the letters or marks, that Hood for 
words, that the Ethiopians ihemfclves might not be aide to read them, although the 
languages of both nations might be the fame: lie afu i wards I'pcaks of the Eithiopian 
letters, called by the Egyptians hieroglyphics; he fays, that at lirn. iheij- lonns of 
writing reprefenied all forts of beafls, the parts of the Imtnan body, and inllruments, 
efpecially thole of the handicrafts; for ihoir writings did not confift of fyllablcs put 
together, but of figurc-s that related to the things they were to cxprels; for they 
wrote or drew the figure of a hawk, a crocodile, a lerpent, the eye, hand, or face 
of a man, and the like. A hawk figuified all things that were to be done expodi- 
tioully, (I lliould rather think expedition itfolf) becaufe it is the fwificft of birds. 
The crocodile fignilied malice; the eye exprefled both an obferver of juftice, and a 
keeper of any perfon: the right hand, with the fingers extended, fignilied any one’s 
getting his livelihood; the left hand ftut, the preferving and keeping of any thing. 
Thus every thing was read and imderflood by figures. This feems to have been the 
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hieroglyphical manner of writing; but it » ib be doubted, if t hfe commoa way wag 
not by Angle letters compofing lyllables. The form of letters iswbitrary, atid each 
letter, as conjectured by fome, might be the refehiblance of an ftiinul;, efpedally as 
the names of forae ancient letters are the names of bealls. Tne capital Antienian 
letters are now actually reprefented by fyealts, without any fimilitude of the letter 
added to it, as I faw in their grammar, printed by the Propaganda Fide. 

Mofes, who was*lkilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, without doubt, ander- 
ftoed ihcir manner of writing j.and, if the letters reprefented animals, he muft have 
compofed a new alphabet, when the law forbid them to make the likenefs of any thing, 
that is, we are to fuppofe, of any living creature^ or of any of thofe luminaries that 
were worlhipped'in the heathen world. The figures (landing for letters could not be. 
above forty or fifty. It may be coufidered alfo, how many of thefc there muft be, if 
they flood for fyllables, which would fee’m to be a more difficult way of writing than 
putting figures for words, which by the rcl'emblancc would very much help the 
memory; an advantage that could not be had, if certain figures ftood for fyllables.. 
If hieroglyphical figures ftood for words or founds that fignified certain things, the 
power of hieroglyphics feems to be the fame as of a^umber of letters compofing fuch 
a found, that by agreement was made to fignify fuch a thing. For hieroglyphics, as 
words, feem to have ftood for founds^ and founds fignify things ; as for inftance, it 
might have been agreed, that the figure of a crocodile might Itand for the found that 
meant what we call malice: the children of the priefts were early taught, that the 
figure of a crocodile ftood for fiich a found, and, if they^did not know the mo?aning 
of the found, it would certainly (land with them for a fi)und ; though, as the found, 
it fignified alfo a quality or thing ; and, they might afterwards be taught the meaning 
of this found ; as words are only founds, which founds we agree (hall (jgnify fuch and 
fuch things} fo that to children, words only (land for founds, which relate to fuch- 
things as they know nothing of *, and, in this feni'e, we fay children learn many things 
like parrots, what they do not underltand, and their memories arc exercifed only about 
founds, till they are inftruded in the meaning of the words. This, I thought it might 
be proper to obferve, a.s fomt' fay, hieroglyphics ftood for things, and not for* words, 
if founds articulated in a certain manner are word.s. And though it may be faid, that 
in this cafe, when difterent nations of different languages agree on common charaders,. 
that (land‘for certain things they agree on, that then fuch figures (land for things: 
this will be allowed ; but then they itand for founds too, that is, the founds in each 
language that fignify fuch things: and, as obferved before, to children, who know 
nothing of the feveral things they (land for, to them they arc only marks that exprefs 
fuch and fuch founds; fo that thefe figures (land not for things alone, but, as words, 
for'founds and ihings. It is to be doubted, whether we have any inferiptions in a lan¬ 
guage, the letters of which are figures of things; for to know that, we are not to 
examine all hieroglyphics, to fee how many different forts there are; but if any are 
writ in lines, we ought to examine them, and fee whether the different figures amount 
to fo great a variety as muft exceed the number of letters in any kaguage. It is pro¬ 
bable, that the hieroglyphical writing was written in the fame manner as the common 
language, with regard to the lines; and thofe few in/criptions, that are found written 
in lines, have fo great a variety of figures, that it is to be concluded, they are the 
facred hieroglyphical writing, in which each figure ftood for a word. As to*other 
embletnatical hieroglyphics, which feem to have been defigned for ortii^ents of 
.buildings, we may fuppofe, that at firft they might only adorn their freezsli' and that 
the ornaments on the freezes in temples confided of fuch things as related to the deity, 
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or the maimer of^orihlp; as the animal, under whofe fliap? he was worfiiipped, 
might be reprefeiipd. The Lituus, an inflrumetit of augury, and vaf^ of facrihce, 
may be allowed to \x mfcriptions, if the patera, the head of the ox, and the like, in 
the freezes of Creek apd ^oman architedure, are afErmed^to be infcriptions, fignifying 
that fuch a beaft was facnficed, or fuch a vrafe ufcd in their facrihces or libations. And, 
with regard to other emblems, if the reverfe of a medal, on which the figures of ccr* 
tain virtues are reprefented, for which the pcrfon is celebrated, ortnany of the pidures 
of Rubens of that nature, may be faid > be iiifcriptiqns, it may be allowed alfo, that 
thefe hieroglyphics are infcriptions; but thefe feem to reprefent things; for if they 
were infcriptions, they mufl; ftand for fuch individual words, and be read into certain 
fentences, exadtly in the fame words, by all thofe who underftand that language, 
'which does not feom to be the cafe. And though Ammianus Marcellinus mentions 
the infeription on every fide of the obelifk that was brought to Conftantinople, yet it 
may be fuppol'ed thefe hieroglyphics might be in lines on the pedefial or bafe of the 
obelifk, where the infeription miglit be more eafily read ; and it is probable, they 
were in the common letters, vvhicli, as they were figures of animals, might poffibly be 
called hieroglyphics, though not fo ftriclly fpcaking ; for, as the infeription was in 
honour of fo great a King, it is moll probable, it fliould be written fo as to be read by 
every body ; and, if it was written in tlie hieroglyphical charaders Handing for words, 
it mull have taken up very little room, there t;..uig only as many figures as principal 
words, and could not have well covered one fide of a large obtlilk, which would not 
have ani'wered the end of I'uch a very concife manher of w'ritihg, for which the hiero¬ 
glyphics were contrived, as a fliort hand, to com; ’*eheud much under a few figures, 
eafily penned after they were once ieanit. As tar, therefore, as hieroglyphics are 
emblematical, they feem to Hand for things ; but as they are infcriptions, they ftand 
for words or founds as w'ell as ihiugs, and might be road in the vulgar language by the 
children of the priefts, who poflibly might not underftand any part of fome of them, 
that might relate to fciences, they as yet knew nothing of. 


CHAP. V. — Of the Egyptian Manner of embalming Human Bodies and Birds. 

fiERODOTUS * gives fome account of the honours they paid to the bodies of their 
relations, after they were dead. He fays, when any man of confcquence died, all the 
women of the family befmeared their hands and faces with dirt; left the body in the 
houfe, and, with other women, their relations, went about the city beating themfelves, 
with their garments girt about them, and their breads uncovered; the men alfo girded 
their garments about them and beat themfelves ; afterwards they carried the body to 
be embalmed ; there being certain perfons appointed for this bufmefs,^ whofe proKfiion 
it was; who, when the body was brought to them, fhewed feveral patterns made of 
wood, painted like a dead body embalmed. One of thefe patterns was of very fine 
workmanfhip, and called by a name it was not lawful commonly to utter; another was 
Ihewn, not fo fine, and lefs coftly; and a third ftill cheaper. They then afked, in 
which manner the^^ would have the body prepared, and fo agreed on the price, i^d 
it is here to be obferved, that thefe three ways of adorning the outfide of mummies, 
feem to relate to this firft manner of embalming ; and it is probable, there were three 
prices aj^cording to the beauty of the workmanfhip. Then they embalmed them in 
this ; £rft;, they extraded the brains by the nofe, with a crooked iron, and 
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ihlm poured in drugs ; afterwards they opened the bo4y a fbHp Ethib|MSUl" ft^ae, > 
look out the bowels, cleanfed the 1>ody, and wafhed it with p^m^Pbe, a fecond 
time with pounded perfumes; they then filled it with myrrh, cafiia, ahdother*fpiees, 
frankincenfe excepted, and fewed it up: afterwards they wafoedf it vdth nitre, and' 
laid it by for feventy days,‘for longer it'^^s not permitted to lie; thc^lhen walhed 
the body again, and wound it up in fwathes of linen, befmearing it over with , gums, 
which the Egyptiam ufed inftead of glue. The relations took it from them, and 
made a wooden figure of a man, in which they put the body, and fixing down "the 
top, they put it into the catacombs; But thofe, who were more moderatolin their 
expt-nccs, injected turpentine of cedar with a pipe into the body, without cutting it 
they then falted it fur i’eventy days, and drev/ out the pipe, which brought the bowel^^; 
out with it by tlic fundament, and the nitre dried up the llelh, leaving nothing but^^ 
the Ikin and the bones. The third ^\•ay of prepai'ing the body, with thofo of fmall 
fortiincs, was by clcanfing the infide with fait and water, and faking it for feventy 
days. 

Diodorus * .adds to this account of Herodotus, that they went mourning about the 
city till the body was buried; that, during that time, they ufed neither the baths, 
wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaihs. "Hie firfl: maimer of embalming coll a talent of 
filver; the fecond twenty mina,’. The people of this proftffion, of embalming bodies, 
learnt the art of their anccitors ; and ‘tlicir method was, to bring in an account to the 
relations, -of the cxpenccs of tJie different ways of embalming the body, and afkiiig 
them wliich method ihey chofe; aiul, agret iiig about every ^tiling, they took away the 
body to be embalmed. FirfU the fecretary marked out on the left fide, how far it 
ought to be cut; t!u:n a certain officer cut according to their rules, with an Ethiopian 
ftone, and immediately ran away, all the pei^ple that were prefent following him, 
throwing Hones after him, and curling him, tr? atone for this fad ; for tliey look on 
the perlun as an objetl of hatred, who nflers any violence, wovmds, or does any harm 
to the body of his fellow creature: bur thnfc who embalmed the bodies, they honoured 
and efteemed; and they converfed with the priefls, and went info the temples (as.the 
priefts) without any rcflrainr. Tlien one of tliem to<'!k our all the entrails, except the 
heart and kidneys. Another wafhed ilie iaflde, and tlie bowifls with palm w'ine, jfiud 
aromatic perfumes; they then prepareci the body v.dth turpentine of cedar, and otfier 
things, for about thirty Jays, and afierwai Js witli myrrh and cinnamon,!knot only to 
preferve it, but to keep it Kveet. From what follows, one would imagine, that there 
was a way of preferving the bodies far beyond that of wrapping them up in linen and 
dipping them in bitumen, or beiinearing them with it, in the manner we fee they 
were embalmed; for he fays, their very eye-brows and eye-lafhes, and tlie form and 
appearance of the wdiole body was lb well preferved, that they might be known,by 
their features ; and, on this account, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of their 
anceftors in houfes, adorned at a very great coll, and had the pleafure to fee their 
forefadiers, who were dead many years before they were born, and to obferve all their 
features, as well as if they were living. From this account it is:4probable, that this , 
m^ner of embalming was the finefl and inoft cofll)’, and thofi^^hofe bodies were 
prepared in this way might be fct upright, that their friends might have the pleafure to 
- behold them in that tiatural pollure. ilerodotus fpeaks of binding thofe up in fwathes,, 
and putting them in coffins, who were embalmed in the bcfl manner; fo thaf it fecins, 
either that Herodotus was not well acquainted with this firft way of embalmiiqHt or that 


it 
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it 9a introduced afterwards, if the accdunt of Diodorus be true; 

though it muil b^Kferved, that we do not find* ^at ever 0 )y bodies have been dif- 

. covered, which \^e embalmed, as our author defcribes; though it may be doubted, 

whether there were not fuch'^bodies formerly found, that fupplied the world with,th'e 
munnny of dried fieft ; there being noihi^giof this kind feen on the mummies at pre- 
fent; and'fhat, ther^ being fo great a demand for it, all thofe bodies might have been 
deftroyed, and that drug fupplied by the art of the Jews of Alexandria, as fome tra¬ 
vellers relate. 

There,were, doubtlefs, fevcral ways of embalrpinglhe bodies, according to the firft 
and feebnd manner of Herodotus, which were more orlefs expenfive. It was obferved 
of a mummy 1 brought from Kgypt, that was in a coffin made of boards, that the 
holes between the boards were filled up with linen and fine plaifter. There were four 
folds of cloth over tfie^ head, the upper one being painted blu#; under this there was 

a compofition about half an inch thick, as I imagined, of gum and cloth, that was 

burnt by the heat of ilie things applied to it; and Herodotus fays, the clothes were be- 
fmeared with gums ; and next to the Ikin was a coat of gum or bitumen about as thick 
as a wafer, which fconied to have been caufed by dipping the body in bitumen, and 
under this, the fkin leeincd to be next to the jkulh 'Fhe; head was half fuil of 


bitumen, that is, ttic hinder }»art, the body having been laid on the back, when the 
bituHit n wsts poured in by the nof’e. It is very 5 e.i-arkable, that the bitumen liad pene¬ 
trated into the very bone of the fkull, efpecially in the middle part of it, which is mofl: 
porous, though ih: re b little or nothing lo be fi eo of it on the outer tables of the 
bones, however it is not probable that they fhould ’ ave had an art of injecting by the 
blood vcffels. The body was bound round with a l-.iiuiage made of linen, about three 
quarters of an inch broad, under which bier? were four folds of cloth, and then a fwathe 
two inches bro:.J, and under that'.ight diden nr bandages of the fame breadth, laid acrofs 
from iht; fhoulders t<' the Iiip.s on the other fide. Under this there was a crufl of 
linen abcatl an inchthiik, burnt ahnoir. lo afhes, but Ricking together by means of the 
gums with which it was probably iK lmeared. 'I’lie bones of the arms were laid acrofs 
the itrealt; the right arm bei.eg over the left, and the hands lying towards the face. 
From the hips lo the feet tiiere wer - cig!!i bandages two inches broad, one covering 
abtJttthalf of the other j unde.* thefe liiere were bandages an ir.ch thick, confumed by 
the'heat of the drugs, as beiore. 'i'h .'re were i wo xvooden blocks, on which the head 


of the mummy refted. The <ni»er Ivmdrg-.s o; hnen did not feein to have been be- 
fmeared with gums. I’he colliiis they put the b. iJi, s in arc obferved to be of two forts. 
One has the lower part made of an entire piece ol v. ood, ar.d the upper of another, 
both hollowed in, fo as to receive th.e bo.'y, and being put together they are faflen'ed 


with broad pegs in the top, iliat are fixed into Irnks in the lower par,. X^ey 
were cut into the fiiapc of a human body, as Ix’-iirui up after it is embalmed; and 


the coffins, and likewife the bodies wrapped up in JiiuMi, 


were covered over with a thin 


plaifter, and painted (without doubt) according to the pattern they fixed on. As to 
the manner of paiqting the mummies and coffins, it may be obferved, both on their 
coffins and bodies, t^at they firft painted the ground of one colour, and then, probably, 
laying on a cloth or paflc-board nn oui in figures like cut paper, they painted the open 
or uncovered fpaces; for the figures appear, moftly of one colour, probably that of the 
ground, and the paint rifes higher round the figure. Tins is tlie manner they call 
painting in ftenfils, aftd it is foniething in this way that they now paint cards. It was 
obferved«tefo on another fmall mummy 1 brought from Jigypt, that there is a fort of 
printing cimed ftrow-finalt, being made of fmalt finely powdered and ftrowed on the 

paint. 
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pmt. The fecond way of making the coffin, was with boards fanned together with 
pins, with very little art in the workmanfliip. A face or mark wved in wood wm 
nailed on the lid of the coffin, over the head. When 1 went into the catacombs, I had 
reafon to think, that they had tied up feme of the bodies of inferior perfons in reed or 
palm boughs, as obferved When I deferibed. the catacombs ol Saccara. 

As to embalming of animals, 1 have already obferved, that Ifis, finding thefeveral 
parts of the body of Ofiris, had each of them made up in the nioft beautiful manner, 
like a body preferved after it was buried, and fent them to the priells of twenty-four 
feveral temples, defiring each of them to pay due honour to the reliefs of ^firis, to 
confecrate one animal to him, and when it died to bury it in the fame manner: this 
way we may account for the worlhip of animals in twenty-four temjilcs in particular j,. 
but it is to be obforved, that they worfliipped the fame animals in diiferent teniples, as 
the crocodile at Ombus^and at two or three other cities that had their names from that 
aninHal; at Memphis the bull, under the name of apis, and at Heliopolis, under the 
name of mnevis. Some fay, the foul of Ofiris went into a bull, and that this was the 
reafon of the .extraordinary worfhip paid to that animal. So, according to the defire of 
Ills, they worfliipped thefc animals while living, and when dead, they embalmed their 
bodies and depoflted them in their catacombs with great ceremony. Some uiiitnais were 
worfliippeti all over Egyptf as the ibis, the hawk, and the cat; and it is probable, that 
all thefe animals, when they were found dead, were embalmed and buried in this man¬ 
ner, out of the great veneration they had for them, whilfl of the others, thofe only 
might be embalmed that were particularly confecraied and kept in their temples: 
and this feems to be the reafon why fo many are found of the former, ofpecially of the 
ibis. Thefe birds are feen in the catacombs at Saccara, as already deferibed, in pots, 
the cover being flopped down with mortar. They appear to have been embalmed and 
wrapped up in linen, as the human bodies; and are wrapped in fcvcrahfblds of linen ; 
the outermoft b(?ing fewed together, and the fecond bound round with thread. After 
the two outer folds were taken off, the tape appearing, which bound round the reft: 
.under this there were above twenty folds of linen, and probably feveral more under 
them, which were burnt to a coal by the aromatic drugs and melted bitumen they'were 
probably dipped into, or bel’meared with. 

'(*• 

CJIAP. Vr.— An AbJlraB from Mallet's Account of the Infidc of the gtteat Pyramid, 

THE entrance to the great pyramid was at firft flint up, and afterwards opened by 
force, as may be feen at the mouth of it, where there are feveral of the ftones, that 
clofed it up, of an exrraordinary fize: 'I hey were placed on the mouth of the fteepde- 
fceivt, which leads to the middle of the pyramid. I his defeent is a hundred feet long ; 
the way to it is by an afeent made by the ruins of the pyramid. This paflage was filled 
up with the fame kind of marble with which the iiifide of it is cafed. In removing 
thefe ftones and the others, in order to get into the furtheft part of the pyramid, it may 
be fuppofed, that they proceeded in the following manner: Ovjfsr the opening, by 
which one enters into this paflage, there is a fpace of nine or ten fe^j from which ftones 
have been taken away, of a,3very great fize, which is fufficient to prove, that it was 
flopped up: thefe ftones being taken away for no other end than to find the entrance 
into the pafliige, or to have the -more command of thofe that filled it up, which 
were covered with the ftones that were taken away. After having Removed 
fl»efe great ftones, and fuch as were under them at the entrance of Wk paflage, 
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it was'eafy to get omt the others with proper tools.. It is Tuppofed, that, in order to 
make this undertal^g the more difficult, they were fixed in with a ftrong cement, 
which bound them fo fafi, that they made but one body with the red of the building; 
but by the force of ftrong machines, and by means of hot water poured into the paf- 
fage they fo weakened the cement, and loofened the ftones that they were eafily taken 
out: for means muft have been found to do it, without defacing the ftones of the paftage, 
which are ftill of as beautiful a polifli as the firft da) they were put in, except thofe at 
the bottom, where they have made from place to place hollow grooves or channels 
about two or three inches deep, in ord '’ to facilitate thb defeent and afeent by this paf- 
fage ; for without that contrivance, it would be inipoffible to go down without Hiding, 
or to come up without the help of ropes. The paftage is made of the fineft white mar¬ 
ble, turned fomewhat yellow^. One of the very large blocks that was taken out from 
the top. at the entrance of the paftage, when the pyramid was forced open, is ftill to 
be feen ; and it is ufual when people go to lee this famous monument, to dine upon it. 
The ftonc which filled up the firft paftage, and all the others in the pyramid, were of 
the fame marble, which doubilcfs was cholen for this purpofc, on account of its extra¬ 
ordinary hardnefs. 'I’he infide of the pyramid is fo dark, and fo much blackened with 
thefmoak of candles and torches, curried there for fo many ages by fuch as go to fee 
it, that it is not ealy to find out what fort of fhine the rooms and other places of this 
building arc cafed with: one can only fee that ;^e polifli is exceedingly beautiful, and 
that they arc very hard, and fo clofely joined, that the point of a knife cannot go bc'* 
tvreen them. 

The firft paftage being cleared, and that laborioi’s work finiflied, there was another 
much more difficult, wliich was to remove the ftone:. out of another paftage, that went 
upw'ards towards the top of the pyramid, and as fteep as the firft. The chief difficulty 
mull have been, to find where it began in the paftage, whicli they had cleared ; for, 
though the ftonc that Hopped it up was to clofely lilted in as to leave no mark of any 
opening, yet k might be difeovered that it did not go over the upper part of the firft 
pafl'age, as the other ftones; which might be found by ihrulting a knife or fome in- 
ftru.ivent into the joints on every fide of that ftone. This entrance was within ten feet 
of the bottom of the lower pafl'age, the better to deceive fuch as fliould endeavour to 
find kout. They muft have worked a confidcrablc lime at the ftone with great diffi¬ 
culty ; and the place being very narrow, they muft have been obliged to work over 
their heads, lying on their backs, having no other way to command it; and confe- 
qnently they were in great danger of being crulhed by the fall of the ftone, which 
muft have been loofe.. Notwithftanding, after having, by dint of labour and with 
proper tools, overcome this difficulty, tlit?re was another ftone, which went down to 
the bottom of the paftageupon w'hich they were obliged to work ia anothei manner. 
Having removed this likewife, there followed direef ly another, which made them think 
tliis work would bc too tedious ; therefore this method was laid alide ; fo that, after 
having fupported the ftones, to keep them from falling down^ and flopping up rhepaf- 
fage at the lower entiy they muft have made a way by breaking the (tones of the lower 
paftage, which is foi% feet long, and eight or ton wide and high. In moft places it is 
very narrow and low, in fome not high enough for a niaa^to (land upright: this was a 
Work of infinite labour. 'I'hen turning upon the left, towards the upper paftage, they 
took out three or four ftones, which made an opening of about fifteen or twenty feet. 
But b.;fore we go on with a further account of the work, it is proper to take notice, that 
the flune,^ the right, which clofed up this pafl'age, in that part where it made an angle 
with jthe loiter paftage, had probably been cut fo as exa^ly to fill up that angle, but was 
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aftervpards removed; for the ftone at prefent, does not exadily fit i]^ there being a void 
fpace of three or f ur inches at the upper part of it, which ought tG;have been fo much 
longer than the under part. 

When they had taken away the three ftones which clofcd the fide of the upper paf- 
fago, the bufinefs was not only to remove the ftones which they found in this hew 
opening they made, but likewife all that were above, and of an unknown length. This 
was a difficult talk,, and tedious to perform, there being only room for one man to work 
in the fpace of three feet t^ree inches fquare; and they had reafon to think, that be- 
fides the great nmjiber of ftones which filled up this paflage, there might be fome other 
place above, w'here there might be ftill more ftones ready to Aide down and fill up this 
paffage, as fall: as they endeavoured to clear it. This was an additional labour, which 
the architefl; had prepared for tliofe who ftiould attempt to penetrate into the centre of 
the pyramid ; therefore, in order t(i fave fome part of that labour, inftcad of breaking 
all the ftones where they had begun to make a paffage, it was refolved to fupport the 
ftones with timber, or by fome other way, until they had broke the under one. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they fecured the upper ftone, and then cut away the ftone under it; and fo 
going from one ftone to another, they at laft came to the end, and to the void fpace, 
of which I am going to give an account. It is m be obferved, that in the whole length 
of this paffage, they were obliged to ufe violent nujans to break the ftones with which it 
was filled up: which fo defaced all the fidcs of the paflage, that, whereas it was at firft 
fquare, it became almoft round, which is a proof that the work was carried on in this 
manner ; for, if they had broke the ftenes dircdtly in, that part only would have been 
defaced, and the remainder of it, which is eighty feet long, from which'the ftones would 
have Aid down to the breach which was made, would have remained entire, without 
being defaced, as all the other parts do to this day. 

"When they were at the end of this paffage, it was found, that the .upper part was 
open, and that it was a foot narrower than before, for the height of two feet and a 
half, where it widened a foot and a half on each fide, which made the benches; and 
confcquently this place was fix feet and a half broad * ; fo that now there was on each 
fide of the paffage a fort of rifing or bench two feet and a half high, and ^eighteen 
inches W’ide, which continued on for the length of an hundred and twenty-four feet, ac¬ 
cording to the meafurc that was taken, though fome lay it is a hundred and forty feet. 
At the end of this there is a floor eight or nine feet long, and fix feet ayd a half broad, 
the fame as the paffage above the benches. In the benches next the walls, there are 
at the diftance of every two feet and a half, holes one foot long, fix inches broad, and 
eight inches deep,.cut down perpendicularly. I fhall explain the ufe they made of the 
benches and holes, which are in the paffage. The fides of the gallery rife above thef’e 
bepches five and twenty feet, twelve of which are exaftly perpendicular, at which 
height it projects three inches, and three feet higher three inches more ; then three 
feet higher it fets out again three inches, and three feet higher there is a fourth pro¬ 
jection of three inches, fpom which, to the ceiling of the gallery, which is flat, it is 
four feet more; the ceiling being about the fame breadth as the~paffage between the 
benches, that is, about three feet three inches. This height was rieceffary to the archi¬ 
tect, in order to place the ftc^cs intended to fill up the paffages. 

At the end of the paffage and the entrance of the gallery, there is on the right hand 
an opening made in the wall, which takes up fome part of the bench. This hole is 
almoil round, lomething like a door place, about three feet high, and ttvq feet and a 

* The cxprellions of the author arc obfciire, but this feeius to be the fenfe of theta. 
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half bi^bad. Froin.j|liis opening one goes down into a ^ell, of which I fhall make 
mention hareafter/^d for what puipofe it was intended. 

*V7hen they had once got to this gallery, it was no difficult matter for them to bresdc 
the ftones that were in the. channel, not only becaufe they were a foot above the 
benthes, but by reafon of the greater breadth'of the gallei /, which gave the workmen 
more room, and a greater command of their tools; and they could begin by the laft 
Hone, which was the more cafily maftered, as they could ftand upright at their work; 
which being do’ic, and all the rubbilh removed, they lo^ed for the bottom of the 
channel, ^nd obferved, that the ftones ' ^ the foace. o^ fourteen or fifteen feet, did not 
go acrofs under the benches; by which they found, it would be eafy to raife up thofe 
ftones, one after another; which being donCj they came to a floor ten feet long. At 
the depth of ton feet, and at the end of this floor, they found the paflage was continued 
on, aud that it formed, at the end of the gallery, a triangle of fourteen or fifteen feet; 
and at the I'anie time they difeovored even with the floor, and at the left of the paflage 
which led to tile gallery, a further continuation of the way, three feet three inches 
fquare. I’his new paflage being covered before by the ftones juft removed, they con* 
chided that it niiill lead to fume fecrct place of the pyramid; upon W’hich it was 
jefolved to examine furl her, which was eafily done by removing the ftones that ftopped 
it up. As it was in a right line, fo they broke away the ftone, and the paflage was 
found to be a hundred and eighteen feet long, at the end of which was an arched 
chamber. 

This room is i'eventec ix feet and a half long, an»l fifteen feef ten inches broad; the 
covering is in form of a tnangic. On the call of the room is a niche in the wall three 
inches deep, eight feet high, and three feet broad. It is not to be doubted, but there 
was in this niche a mummy fet upright, as was the cuftom of the Egyptians. It i$ 
probable, (hat it .was the body of the queen of that prince who built the pyramid ; and 
there is no doubt, but that the King himi'elf w'as dcpofited in the upper room which is 
diretlly over it, at about the height of one hundred feet. Entering the laft room, the 
furtheft ftone on the right hand projeds three inches, which had been contrived on 
purpdie to prevent the ftone, which was to clofe up the paflage from being thruft in. 
it is proBable, this ftone was fo contrived on that fide as to fit it, and join clofe to the 
wall of the room at the entrance. I muft not leave this place without making mention 
of a difeovery which I made at the upper end of tlie paflage, that is a hundred and 
eighteen feet long, which leads to this place; it is, that the ftones, with which it is 
built, are cracked acrofs the whole length of the paflage. 1 fliall leave it to thofe who 
are more Ikilful than myfelf, to decide what could be the caufe of this flaw, thoimh I 
conjedure it might be occafioned by an earthquake, or perhaps by the fettling of this 
weighty building, which might be heavier on one fide than the other. ^ I diu not fee 
•any fuch crack in any other part of the pyramid, though I examined it with the utmoft 
care; efpecialiy there is no part of the gallery but what 1 have examined with the 
greateft diligence. 

To fupply the wajpl of a rod or pole, which could not be brought through the 
winding of the paflage, I ordered ieveral fliort rods to be faftened togetlun-, at the 
end of which I fixed a light, and fo held it up as near t^ arch and walls as poflible, 
without ever being able to obferve any defeSS; I could only perceive, that the fides 
were a little damaged, and that tow'ards the right hand fide a piece of the wall was 
broke.ofF at the top of the narrowing of the gallery, which might have liappened by 
the fell oflfome ftone, which in the clofing of the pyramid, in the manner I /hall de- 
feribe hereafter, might roll oft' the fcaftbld and break this ftone. 

V01..XV. 3 A Doubtlc/s 
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Doubtlefs they had a notion that there was fome hidden treafure under this firft 
room; which may be concluded from their breaking up the floor, %y which one mar 
go between fe‘veral ftones, that lie in a confufcd order, into the body of the pyratriW, 
for about twenty paces; the ftones taken out at this place almoft fill the room. They 
attempted the fame in the upper room j but it is probable, that in both places, they had 
no other reward for the great pains they w'ere at in defacing fuch a beautiful piece of 
architecture, than Vhe dilappointment in having beftowed their time and labour to no 
purpofe. 

Having difeovered-every thing in>this firft room, it remained only to penetrate into 
that where the body of the King was depofitcd. They did not doubt, but they ihouid 
find it at that void fpace which was at the upper end of the gallery, direftly over the 
firft chamber. Accordingly, at the end of that place they found the paflage extended 
further, and was three feet three inches wide, aiftd well ftopped up. It is probable, 
that the firft ftone was fo well fixed as to coft them great labour to remove it j which 
appears by a piece of the upper ftone which was broke off, in order, no doubt, to have 
a better hold on the under one, which flopped up the paffage. I’his being removed 
with great labour, they took out another w'ith the fame difficulty. When tliefe two 
were taken away, there appeared a void fpace feven feet and a half long ; and being 
defirous to clbar the way further, they found a third ftone, that could not be got out, 
being every way larger than the holefthat it flopped up. This was the lad artifice of 
the architc'CI, to deceive any perfons that might get fo far, and to prevent their looking 
any more after the private chamber, which is but twelve paces from this place, in which 
lay the body of the King, and where they would have found the treafure, if any had 
been depofitcd with him. Still this did not difeourage the workmen, nor deceive them j 
for they fet about breaking the ftone, which they niuft have done with much labour; 
it was fix feet long, four feet broad, and pcrjiaps five or fix feet high. There was a 
void fpace here of fifteen feet high, which at the height of eight loot enlarged itfcif 
about four feet towards the gallery, and correfptmded to an opening of the paffage 
eighteen inches broad, which was tw'o feet from tlie great ftone. 1 fliall hereafter men¬ 
tion the ufe it was intended for. At the upper end of this void fpace there are' three 
holes a foot deep and broad, which were made on purpofe to fix in large pieces of 
timber, to which cords were faftoned and fixed, by means of iron rings to that great 
ftone which I have mentioned, and kept it hung up in this void fpace, w^here it remained- 
till fuch time as it was to be let down on the paffage, which was to be when the King’s 
body fhould be depofited' in the room. The opening eighteen inchw wide in the paf¬ 
fage, two feet from that void fpace in which the great ftone hiing, muft have been 
defigned for the workmen to get out, after they had let down the ftone; and when 
they had quity?d the place, the hole was flopped up clofe with a ftone two feet thick 
only, which had been fet under it, to which two rings were faftened. At the further 
end of the upper part of it, two chains were fixed to the two rings, which were faftened 
to another heavier ftone that hung over an opening occupied by the great ftone that 
left the fpace void when it fell down. I'he ropes that kept up.iJiat great ftone were 
fixed to a pillar in the paffage, and were held by the under llone ifill the workmen got 
out by the hole eighteen wide, which is between this and the upper opening;, 

when they were out, they it go, and* the ftone was raifed up in ’its place, where it 
was flayed by another ftone contrived for that purpofe, three inches thick and fix or 
feven broad:; it> is at about a man’s height in^ a void place, which was part of the laft 
contrivance ufed to prevent the entering into the room.. This ftone is todte well ob- 
ftrvsed;. ^ong the walls, on each fide of the paffage in which, the great ftpne, fix feet 
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long «nd four feet Jjpoad, was put; (here are grooves wrought round three inches 
deep ; thefe groo#s were made to let it down more exadly in the place it was to 
ocfcupy, and likew'ife that it might fix nj(»-e firmly in its place, in cafe any perfons 
fljould attempt to open it. All this fliews the great care that was taken to fccure tlte 
body of the prince from being difcovcred,if dhere fhould happen to be men fo impious 
as to undertake it. And, if afterwards the ftone «ghteen inches broad and three feet 
and a half long, w hich is the dimenfion of the opening in the paffage, was put in its 
place, and there happened to be a fmall opening, it migh^ be filled up with cement, 
and it is poflible theUone might be ' covered wjth fnortar, which would make its 
motion flower, refilling the force of the counterpoife, and a few blows with a hammer 
would clear olF the fuperfluous mortar, and make it go into its place; this Hone is not 
now feen, nor the other large one, being both doubtlefs broke to pieces to be carried 
away. If any one examines with care the difpofition of the void places that have been 
deferibed, which are but fix feet from the entrance of the room where the King’s body 
was depofited; he mull be perfuaded that it was executed in this manner, and admire 
the art and ingenuity of the architeft. 

After having cut away the great Hone from the place where it w’as fixed, they came 
at length to the lall ftone at the entrance of the chamber. This was eafily taken out; 
and being removed with little trouble, gave admittance into the room. It is covered at 
top with nine rows of ftone; the feven middle rows arc four feet broad each, and 
above lixtecn long, having both ends laid on tlie walls from eaft to weft, which are 
fixtecn feet apart; there appears no more than two feet of the‘breadth of each of the 
other two Hones, the remainder being hid by the walls on which they reft. Whatever 
w as in this room, at prefent nothing remains but a tomb of granite marble, feven or 
eight feet h'ng, four broad, and four deep ; it was put here when the room was bmit, 
before it was clofcd up, and remains in the fame place, as it is impoflible to take it out 
without breaking it to pieces, which w'oul J be to no purpofe j it formerly had a cover, 
as appears by the make of the edge, but in removing it, it w'as broke to pieces, and no 
remains of it are left. This cheft, no doubt, contained the body of the King inclofedin 
threefor. four chefts of line wood, as was ufual-among the great people: it is liKflwife pro¬ 
bable, that this room contained fcvcral other chefts befides that of the prince, efpecially 
thofe that belonged to the people, who were ftiut up with him in his tomb, to keep him 
company; for when the body of the King, who built this pyramid, v^s depofited in this 
fumptuous maufoleum, it is to be fuppofed, there w'crc at the fame time living perfons 
brought into it, who were never to go out of it, but to bury thenifelves, as it were, alive 
with their prince. This is a faA which I cannot queftion,after the convincing proofs wdneh' 

I have had of it. I ground my opinion of this matter of fa€l upon tins foundation, that 
dircflly in the middle of this room, which is ihirty-two feet long, nineteen feet high, 
and fixteen broad, there are two holes oppofite to one another, three *feet and a naif 
above the floor: one towards the north is one foot broad and eight inches high, it goes 
quite tlirough in a right line to the exterior part of the pyramid: this hole is now 
flopped up with ftone, within five or fix feet of its opening : the other, which is open 
towards the eaft, and of the fame height from the floor, is perfedly round ; it is large 
enough to thruft in two fiftsi it enlarges to a foot diame||f, and goes Hoping down to 
the bottom of the pyramid. I believe every one will coiraude, that they were intended 
for no other ufes than the conveniency of thofe that were to remmn in this tomb j the 
firft.was to give them air, and convey to them their food, and other neceflaries; they 
were no vSbubt provided with a long box proportionable to the width of the paflage; 
to this box was infteneda long cord by the help of which they could draw in the box 
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the other cord was left hanging to the outfide of the pyramid, for tl^people without to- 
draw OUT the box; it is probable, this was the manner they were ^plied with nec^- 
faries as long as any of them remained alive. I fuppofe, at their going in, each of 
, them bad provided himfelf with a coffin to be laid in j and that they fucceffively per¬ 
formed that pious and laft duty, of putting each into his coffin, except the laft, who 
failed of that fuccour, which the reft of the company had found in him and the others. 
The fccond hole was to convey their excrements, which fell into a great pit made for 
that purpofe. I intended to have had the outfide of the pyramid examined, to 
where the fquare hole ended j 'and perhaps there might have been found frelh prooft 
of what I have laid ; but fuch an examination would have given fufpicion to the govern¬ 
ment of the country, who would have imagined, that it was to feek after hidden 
treafures. I thought alfo, thar the hole might en 4 ,in Ibme fort of cavity withoutiide, 
and might be entirely flopped up, at Icaft on the outfide. ‘However, others may 
examine the place, and find a full proof of the ufe it was intended for; though to me 
it fccins pall difpute, and that it is not poffible to imagine any other ufe it could be 
put to. 

Having explained as clearly as the matter w^ould admit, in what manner and by what 
means the pyramid was probably broke open, it remains now to folvc a doubt W'hich 
may arife from reading the firtl part; and that is, to know where fuch a great number 
of ftones could be put, as was required to fill up the paiTages, which I have mentioned ; 
in what manner it was done, and how the workmen afterwards came out; this is cer¬ 
tainly as curious as the reft, and deferves at Icafl as much attention. 

I have already nicniioned, that in the benches on each fide of the paffage in the gal¬ 
lery, which is an hundred and twenty-four feet long, there had been made holes or 
mortices cut down perpendicularly one foot long, fix inches broad, and eight inches 
deep. Thefe mortices were directly oppofiie to each other, and continued the whole 
length of the benches, at the diftance of two feet and a half from one another; thefe 
holes were left w hen they built the gallery, in order to fix into each of them a piece of 
timber one foot fquare, and three or four feet long, with a tenant at each end, fix 
inches thick, and t ighi inches long ; thefe timbers and joints made a fcafl'old ta put the 
ftones on, that were neceffary to flop up all the paffages that were to be filled up in the 
infide of the pyramid, as well as this gallery of a imndred and twenty-four feet in 
length, which was at the bottom of the gallery. Thefe joints were likewife fhaped at 
the upper end, fo as to be fixed into the mortices of long beams of timber laid on them, 
tofupport planks fix feet fix inches long, and fix inches thick, made very fmooth, on 
which courfes of ftones were laid. The benches, as 1 faid before, being two feet and a 
half high from the bottom of the gallery, I fuppofe the I’caftbid was fet three feet above 
the^i; fo that, from the bottom to the fcaffold, there was a height of five feet and a 
half, for the workmen to pafs backwards and forwards. 

1 alfo mentioned, that the height from the bottom of the paffage to the top of the 
gallery was twenty-feven feet and a half; from this floor of the paffage it was fix feet 
to the fcaffold; fo that, from the fcaffold to the arch, there remain^ one-and-twentj 
feet and a half; in which fpace, felting four courfes of ftones three feet and a half thick, 
which were neceffary to fill^ M p the paffages; there was ftill a void fpace of feven fe^ 
and a half high: but I fupp^, that from the firit courle to the fecond, they fet be¬ 
tween the ftones a plank about three inches thick, and the like from the fecond to the 
third, that it might be eafier to Aide them off; three courfes of thefe ftones were fuf- 
ficient to fill up all the void places that were to be flopped up, and whiclif^ are now 
opened. Perhaps in the body of the pyramid there are other paffages ftopped up-, 
* attd 
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and not yet difcoVered} becaufe in the gallery they might have placed four or five 
more courfes of Ihimes if there was occafion: one may be fatisfied of this by the cal¬ 
culation 1 have made; nather do I think it likely, that they would have made the 
gallery higher than was abfolutely neceflary, as it made the body of the building fi> 
mucli the weaker. ’ 4, • 

But we lhali go no farther than the known pafiag^, which have been found open $ 
and the fioncs which filled them up have been fiace broke to pieces, excepting three 
feet and a half or four feet of them, which now fill the upper paffage, anfwering to the 
fu fl: paflage, which I call the outfide paffage, becaufe it Vas filled up from the outfide of 
the pyramid, whereas the others were ftopped up from the infide of it by thefe ftones 
in the gallery; and I lay it down as a matter of fa£t, that three courfes of ftone were 
fufficient to fill up all the paffages, as every one may be convinced from this compu¬ 
tation. 

ll.firft required thirteen feet and a half of ftone to fill up the paffage that led to the 
royal chamber even with the void fpacc at the upper end of the gallery, which they 
took down from the fcaffold to the floor. A ftone of fix feet fquare they put into the 
paffage as far as the chamb.-r door, in the place where it was flopped by the floor of 
the room, which was raifed two inches higher than the bottom ot the paflage ; then 
they let fall into the paffage the ftone fix feet in iiincnfion, which 1 faid w'as hanging in 
the void place, 't hen, as foon as the workmen *iad withdrawn from this place, it was 
filled up, together with the opeiung, and when they had cloft.d it up, they took down 
from the fcaffold two other ftones, feven feet and i- I>ali in the fqaare meafurc, by which 
this paffage, that is but niirneen fec't long, was pc;- 'f>.ly ftopped up. It is to be fup- 
pofed, that in order to facilitate the pcribrmancc ji this work, there was fixed in the 
floor of the g.-illory, over againfl the* /tones on the I’caffold, a ftrong machine of iron 
and fubflanti.iI }n;lleys, by the help of whlcli the workmen, ftinding on the floor, 
could by ropes take down the .ftoites from the fcaffold, one after another, and bring 
them to the very floor, by making a hole in the top of them to fix a lewis in, by 
which the workmen liaving a l ure hold, they brought them to the floor, and conveyed 
them with very little trouble where they were to place them. 

The’firft paflage being thus filled up, they went about the other, a hundred and 
eighteen feet long. This paffage, xs before mentioned, leads up to the firft room, 
where it is probable the Queen’s body was depolited. This was a very eafy work. 'I’hen 
they took as many ftones as were waniod to conceal the entrance of the paflage and 
level the channel, and covered that floor, ten feet in dimcnfiou, that was formed by 
the triangle at the entrance of the gallery j after which, having taken a hundred feet 
more of ftones, they filled up the area of the pufl'age. which is that wliere the entry 
i^to the pyramid w'as forced ; this is utterly defaced the length of eighty feet. 'lh.en 
a hundred and twenty-four feet more of the ftone fill' d up the pafliige at' the bottom of 
the gallery, over which the fcafll'old was built, and it is to be obferved, that the laft 
ftone which filled up this paflage, was fupported by an elevation of four or five inches 
at the end of the paffage, as is already mentioned. 

What 1 have faid in relation to the clofiug up tlie paffages of the pyramid, and the 
ufe of the gallery, will perhaps appear new,, and bold e^ugh for fome critics to call 
it a chimera j but I do not pretend to be abfolutely pofitiv^pon this article; however, 
it is a probable»fyftem, that may give fome light into wonders that had been concealed 
to this day ; and it is difiiculi to account how it could ot.herwile be executed. One 
may fee, tjbat it was not poliible, after the pyramid was finifhed, that is to fay, after 
the paffages were made, and the arch of the gallery gltffed, to get ftones into that 

i* gallery 
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gaHery of a proper blgnefs to fill them up; on the contrary^ one may fee,' the archi* 
t€& had difficulty enouf^h in fAking caro that no body fliould ever b# able to take out 
thofe ftones he had cnclofed, to fliut it up in fuch a manner that he thought it would 
be impoffiblc to find out the entrance. One may fee the intent of the architefl: alfo, 
in the long channel at the bottom of the gallery, and may fuppofe, that it was made * 
only to convey Hones, which were one day to dole the infide palfage ; and may Judge 
by the ftay, which is found at the upper end of that channel, that it was likcwife to 
be filled up, after the pall'ages Ihould be Hopped; the exquifiie polilh of that channel 
confirms me in the opinion of this double ufe of it, and I remarked, that its length is 
proportioned to that of the infide pafiage. One may fee, that that paflage is Hill 
pai'tly Ihut up, that is, in the place which makes an angle with the outfide pafiage. 

It is \ifiblc, that they did not penetrate into the pyramid by this true pafiage. but on 
cowxtaty ibcy were obVtged to iorte arvovber •, \iy w\Sjic\v, Vo owe o^ 

tbe Mes oi tbe parage, they \vaCk. w\0Te cowvwvawii oxer t)cve iVowes ww\\ w\v\cVv'wwaa 
wp. ?rom xXwsi opevAw^ loree was \jiie$L, W. v& i^eSaec^tlwe w\\o\e\ew^A, 
\vb\cb ft\ews, that v\vey were obVtge'i to wie N\o\cwce to c\ear w •, awCt \ cowdwde, Irotw 
its being defaced to tbc very ewirawce of the gaWery, that the ftowes which were in. it 
were broken •, and that for the length of a hundred and twenty-four feet, there was in 
the channel and behind it a hundred and twenty feet more of thefe ftones, to be a 
fupply in the place of thofe that fliould be taken away. I again^fufpeef, that thofe who 
broke open the pyramid, had fome knowledge of thofe Hones Inciofed in that channel; 
for, if they had been* entirely ignorant, they would only have broke the Hone that 
filled up the pafiage at the opening they forced, which would have been eafier for 
them ; and if they went to work otherwife, it was from the knowledge they had of 
the Hones in the channel ready to Aide down in the paflage, as fall as it ihould be 
cleared. 

I have hinted, that in the body of the pyramid, there may be other openings, which 
were doled up, and not yet difeovered, and perhaps it was not without fome grounds 
that they fearched for them; but they happened to be wrong, when they thought to 
find them under the floors of the two rooms. Doubtlefs they inuH be looked for, 
and the entrance can be, no where bur about the middle of the channel. 

* I muH likewilie obferve, certain holes purpofely made at the time of the building of 
the pyramid. They were intended as Heps for fuch as would go up from the palfage a 
hundred and eighteen fe(S long, leading to the firH room, tow'ards the channel; 
which, as I faid above, was broke off in this plact?, or for thofe who would go down 
from this channel. I have already remarked, that from the bottom of the channel, 
a man might go upright under the fcaffoid. There is no doubt, but that there were on 
each fide of the galk ry, under the fcaffoid, ropes faffeneil acrofs to the joints, to help 
them up and‘down without Hiding; they at firH ferved lor the workmen in the 
building of the gallery, and filling up the paffages, and then for thofe who afterwards 
went to fee the rooms, as well as for thofe who carried the bodies of the King and 
Queen to be depofited; and laHly, for thofe who went to remain in the room, and 
die near their King: there is no doubt, then, but that all the infide paffages of the 
pyramid were filled u]) with.|he ftones that were on that fcaffoid. 

ilfter having given the finilhing ftroke to all thefe works, there remained nothing 
but for the workmen to get out; except we fuppofe, that they pulled down the 
fcaffoid, and conveyed the timber out by the fame way that they were to go them- 
(elves, which was no other than by the well which I have mentioned: The entrance 
of this well occupies part of the bench; it rifes about two feet up m the wall,» almoH 
» round 
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round or ov&I f this veil goes down towards the bottom of the pyram/cf, fr/t in a 
perpendicular line^ then in an inclined plane. About two feet from the mouth, there 
IS a fquare hole, by which one goes into a little grotto cut in the raountainy which 
here is not ftone, but a fort of gravel, the nebbles of which are firmly cemented 
together. This grotto extends from eail it. weft, perhaps about fifteen feet long; 
then there is found another channel cut in the rock, which flopes much, and is very 
near the perpendicular, and is two feet four inches one way, two,feet and a half the 
other, and a hundred and twenty*three feet deep; in which there is nothing but fand 
and ftones, which were either purpofely thrown ^herfr, or have fallen dowm gf them- 
felves. I am convinced, that this ]>l.ice was never intended for any other ufe but for 
the workmen to get out; thefe Hoping defeents, the windings, narrownefs, and dt'pth 
are proofs of \t. It be, it was cut iu fevmi winding, fome of them ptobabi^ 
returning towards tbe tnoutb of \t. \ do not doubt, but that there bung over the 
entrance of it a range of ftones, wbicb were b^ fome means bept up, and afterwards 
made to faWb'j certain firings, that were fet on work, after tbe workmen were out of 
the pyramid, and fo {but up tbis paffage for ever. faff wc do not find, that it 
ever was attempted, either becaufe it never was knowu, or that its narrownel's would 
not admit any one to work at it. 'I'hc pyramid was f'VoVe open by the great way, 
which ferved, no doubt, to eonvey the King’s body into the pyramid, and for ihofe 
who aflifted at the funeral, and went out again after ha. ig performed the laft duty 
to their prince, and dcpofitcd his body in ilie tomb which he himfelf ha J prepared, 

CHAP. VII. — (>/the Rcllgiofi nf the Coptis in Fgvpt. 

ST.MAUK is faid to have firft preached the gofpcl in Egypt, and Is cfteeined the 
firft patriarch qf Alexandria. During the pori'ecutions, as obferved before,, many of 
the tdiriitians ol Egypt retired to Copfus, and the places about it; from which it is 
faid, they were called Coptis. Diofeores, patriarch ot Alexandria, embraced in part 
the opinion of Euiyches; until that time tiu y were in union with the catholic church. 
This- o{)iniou was condemned by the fourth general council held at Chalccdon ; and 
fcvcral emperors fetting themfelves to fopprels if, it i:> JVid, that thofe who had the 
upper hand, ul'ed the Coptis with fo much feverity, that it gave them a great avcrfion 
to fli- ir oppreflors, which they retain to this day towards the Franks and Greeks; 
and It is increafed ag.iinft the former, by their endeavours to make converts of them. 
'I'hofe ol the other lidc were called Melchitcs, or Royalifts, becaufe they were fupported 
by the government at Conitaniinopic. 

The Mahometan.?, when they enterpn’znd the con'iuefl ./F Egypt, took part with 
the i opiis, who were glad to fee the Greeks deftroyed, and it is faid, turned againft 
them, and cut fevcral of them oil'; fo the Coptia got the upper hand, and Ihcir 
patriarch was eftabliftied by the ruling powers,, as he is at prefent. Another divifion 
happening in the church, part of tlte Greek communicn remained here, in oppofiiion 
to the weftern church, ami at this time they have their pairiarcii. 

The Copti patriareli of Alexandria probably refided at Old Cairo, when that 
became the cajiital; and it may be fuppoli^, he remoytd into the prefent city, when 
Old Cairo began to be deferted. '1 he Greek patriarch alfo refidcs there., I was 
informed, that the biflicps enoofe the patriarch, and that the principal Coptis confirm 
him; but the principal Coptis feem to have a great fhare in the cleftion, and fomc of 
the former muft advance the money for the firman or patent, which is after paid out 

the patriarch’s revenueshe is ioftalled at the eaft end of the church of St,Macarius, 

where 
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where he is elefted, and afterwards m the chair of St. Mark in Ale^dria. 
if the votes (as I Aippofe, viva voce) are equal, they then vote in a more 
inannep4 by writing the names, and putting them on fhe altar. . . 

The Copti church is fomething like the Greek cfetwch in its 
liturgies are in the ancient Coptic language, which is, ^hhout doubt, t e^ ^p » 
though much corrupted, efpecially by the Greek langli^^g® nnt 

among them during the time of the Ptolemies, when, withoiir r 

only feveral of their letters, that might be fomething different in th*P^^ that the 

nunciation, but likewil’c adopted many of their words. It is to be * j-q 

Arabic language took place of it, when the Arabs conquered this 
now the Coptic is no more a living language, nor is it underftood by any, w' fo 

fome of the priefts underffand a little of their liturgy, though many of them t 
much as read it, but get their long offices by rote, by a conftaut attendance on-^ 
and hearing them frequently repeated. The epiftle and gofpcl are read both 
Arabic and Coptic languages. The Roman Catholics have their liturgy printtVQji^j^j^ 
the Coptic, with very few alterations, chiefty relating to their praying for the broaci^ 
of thofe opinions that are favoured by the Coptis.' As obferved before, they fpt;^ 
almofl; all the night before feftivals and holidays, in their churches; a cuftom th.^ 
might firft arife from their meeting at their devotions at night, during the times 
perfecution, and might afterwards be found very convenient on account of tli. 
coolnefs of the night, as well as to have the fellival to themfelvcs, to be fpei,f 
intirely in their diverfious, which confill in going to their gardens, or waUdn^ 
about and doing nothing. Their churches are always covered with matting, aojf 
they take off their flippers, and carry them with them into the church; for it woulu. 
be great ill manners to come with them on the Stora, as they call it, even in their 
houies. .They likewife kifs 4 ;he pavement when they come into the church, which may, 
be another reafon for keeping it very clean. Their tnufic is the nakous already deferibed '3 
their chant is not agreeable j and they fit on the ground very irreverently, fo|; moff, 
part of the time that their devotion continues; and when they are obliged to ftand up, 
they have crutches to lean on to fupport themfcives, which are very much uft*d, the 
fexton fupplying them with them. 'I’hcy have fome ceremonies performed m theirf 
church in a difi’erent manner from other churches; the patriarch; or head priefl:,^ 
wafliing the feet of the other priefts, at a hole which is filled with water; and they 
call this hole llahan. Another more extraordinary ceremony is on the feaft of^ 
Epiphany, when another hole being filled with water, which is blcfi'ed, the people 
crowd to put in their feet; and it is faid, that in fome parts there are people that, 
will jump into the water almoft naked, and plunge in their children. The Roman 
Catholics here blefs the water, and only crofs their foreheads with it. They have 
commonly a pulpit on the north fide of .the church; the baptiftery in moft of the 
churches is a chapel on the fouth fide of the altar. The priefts have a very good reafon 
for not preaching. The patriarch, if I miftake not, makes a fhort difeourfe to them 
once a year, and they read legends out of the pulpit on great feftivals. They make 
dracons at eight or nine years old, who always receive the facrament when it is ad« 
ininiftcred. They keep the; Sunday very ftriftly, and will not tiwk, nor do any 
thing in the way of their profcffion. Tamng in Wednefdays and Fridays, they faft 
/even months in the year. Abftaining from flefh would be no great mortification to 
thofe who feldom cat any; fo that it chiefly confifts in not eating eggs, milk, butter, 
oil, and fuch things as they commonly ufe, and in forbearing to eat rill noon, 
or later. One great fail is that of Lent, which begins fifty-five days before Eafter ; 

that 
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that of'Advent is another* forty-three days before Chriflinias. They faft alfo for 
fifteen days before the Annunciation; and during this faft they do not eat oil, but 
live irioftly on vegetables. The faft of the Apoftles begins fifty days after Ea^r, for 
thirteen days for the laity, and fomething longer for the priefts. They have allb three 
days feverc faft before the fcaft of Jonas; looking on him as a type of our Saviour’s 
lying three days in the bowels of the earth. On Good Friday they abftain for 
twenty-five hours. The faft duiing thefe feafons is not ftridlly, kept oh Saturdays 
and Sundays, as to the times of eating. I was told of an odd ceremony, they fome- 
times ufe, to procure leave of the pa!’ ;arch to gat c{^gs in Lent; it is faid they take 
him up in a chair, and afk him if he will give them leave to eat eggs; on refufing it, 
the)' afk if he will be thrown down; and repeating thefe queftions three or four 
times, at laft he confcnis to give them leave to cat eggs in Lent. I'hcy often efnoufe 
at feven or eight, and confummate at eleven or twelve j and fomc proper time before 
that, they are circiuncifcd. I'hc men eafily procure divorces, on account of adultery, 
long ficknefs, and almoft for any difagreements, and, if the party defires it, they obtain 
leave of the patriarch or bilhop to marry again; and if it is rel’ufed, it is faid a priell 
will notwithftanding fonictimcs marry either of the parlies; but they muft, in that 
cafe, be excluded from the facrament for foine time: and if their own clergy will not 
marry them to another, they have rccourfe to the cadi, who will do both; and this is 
praflifed by the Chriftians all overl’urkey. 

The following particulars arc partly my own obfervations, and partly collected from 
others. The chrifnia, or holy oil, which they eall the Mtiron, is confecrated but 
once in thirty years by the patriarch; a whole day fpeiit about it, and'it is faid they 
chant the Old and Now Teftamcnt all over at this ceremony; probably difiercjit lets of 
them taking diffbnmt parts; and the archbilhop of Ethiopia (akes of it when he comes 
to be confecrated by the patriarch. At baptifm, they plunge the child thret. times into 
the water, and then confirm it, and give it the facrament, that is, the wine; the priell 
dipj)jug the end of his finger in it, and putting it to the cliild’s mouth; which is done 
after they have adminift(.*red the facrament, for they do not keep the confecrated 
myfteries. The women ftay in their houfes forty days after they are delivered of a 
boy, and twenty-four after a girl; until which time the baptifm is always deferred, 
and fomeiimes much longer. 'I’hc ground of this is the obfervation of the Mofaic 
law as to the purification of the mother, who mull aflift at the baptifm. If the child 
happens to be fick, before it is baptized, it is brought to church, for they cannot 
baptize out of the church; they lay the child on a cloth near the font, and the prieft 
dips his hands in the water, and rubs it all over; and if it is done when there is no 
facrament, the child and the father and mother muft ftay in the church till the next 
day. If the child is fo ill that it cannot be brought to church, they then only anoint 
it, according to the form ilicy have for that purpofc, which they fay *is good Dapiilm. 
They give ablblution at extreme unflion, as tiiey do in the Greek church, and anoint 
alfo all the people prefent, that the evil fpirit may not go into them. Their con- 
feffions are only gcnei^l. The fub-deacons do not come within the chancel, but read 
the epiltle at the door. l*he priefts are obliged to fay an office every day, as long as 
that of the Roman breviary; only it is every day the f^e, which they have by rote. 
The deacons have a Ihorter form; but the bifliop’s is longer, and the patriarch’s ftill 
longer. They ufe the liturgies of St. Bafil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; the firft being 
the fliorteft, is moft commonly ufed. I’hey adminifter the facrament on Sundays and 
holidays, which latter are numerous, and alfo on Wednefdays and Fridays, and every 
day in Lent. The priefts prepare for it by going into the diurch the evening before, 
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at fun-fet, and do not go out till the ceremony is over; fpending the night moftly ia 
finging of pfaiins; and feme of the laity (hut themfelves up with them. It is (aid, 
they often make crofli-s on their arms with powder; and if it is demanded whether 
they are Chriitiaus, th<'y fnew the crofs. They abftain from blood, and things 
(handled. They pray for the dead ; but have a notion, that the foul goes to heaven 
in forty days, and yet pray for them afterwards. They proftratc themfelves before 
pii 3 :ures; hut have r.o (latues, except a crucifix. 

What obfervations I made when 1 atteniled their fervicv'* alinofl an intire night, may 
give fome infigiit into their manner of worlhip. On Chriilmas Eve, 1737, at Akmiin 
in Upper Egypt. I went, about feven of the cliKk in the eveming, to the chapel of the. 
Hofpitium of Propaganda l uie, to fee ilu; ceremonies of the Cr.tholic Coptis. The 
prieit began at tlie deik to cl/.uit, and the people with him ; and then retiring to his 
place to the left, by the altar of Si. Francis, they feenied to chant verfe by verfe, all being 
in the Coptic language, which none underdand; the people fometimes finging a (hort 
hymn in Arabic. Then an (dd deacon went towards the altar with a candle, and 
chanted; and turning to the people, road, and retired to his place, which was near 
the pried. After having chanted an hour, a prieit came out habited in the cope, 
wiih a yellowifii woollen cloth over his head, called (hamely, like the amynta of the 
Catholics, having broad llripcs on one fide of ir. This goes under tiie cope; under 
which is the furplice. and o\er lha' the dole. The people continued chanting; after a 
while the prieit began to inceni'e the altar, and ihen c:um; down and made a general 
iucenfe to all the people.* When ho dei’cends from the altar, lie has a deacon behind 
him, with a particular iron croi's, and another crofs on his riglit hand'; and when 
the pried dretchos out his hands, both file deacons do the fame, w'liich appears very 
folemn. After having incenfed the altar, he came down, and inceni’ed the people in 
general; and inccnfiug the altar a lecond time, he came down and inctinfed the other 
pried, putting his hands to the other’s; then he came through the church, and in» 
cenfed every one, laying his liand on the head of each perfon. 'I’hc women are in a 
feparate place on the right fide of the church, with lattices before it, and a little place 
opens about bread high iVom the ground, out of which the women put their^^heads, 
and the pried lays his hands on them. Atiother ceremony is holding the ertt's, with 
three lighted candles duck 0:1 it, which reprefents the Trinity, with which he makes 
fome moiioiis, (Iretches out his hands and turns once to the left, his baaJk beijig to 
the peciple; after this, one reads at the tkfk, and another on one fide of it; and ib 
in about two or three Innirs, tliat is about fen o’clock, the devotion was finiflieJ, and 
the people retired to deep till about one o’clock. Mod of thetr chanting is out o( the 
Pfalms; they have thirty pl'dms fur the night, and five for each of tin? fcvcji hours 
of prii,yer in the day time. I was informed, that fome impofe on themfelves the great 
Lidice ol ri neatirig all the pfalms in twenty-four hours. 

About one o’clock the people afTembled again to attend at thc.aclminiHration of the 
facrameiu; for an hour and a half before it began, they chanted pfalms, the fong of 
Mofes and the three children, the benedicite, and fome other h^inns, the pried begin¬ 
ning and chanting with tliem as before; one chorus chanting with him,and another 
on the other fide, verfe by verfe : at lad the priod came out, habited as before, and 
incenfed the altar, and all the people round, three times, and performed the ceremony 
again of the three candles; and the cpidle and gofpel being read by the deacons, feven 
or eight boys, from eight to eighteen, made (hort orations on the nativity, (landing up 
before the altar towards the gofpel fide; they did it well, and with good adlioh, being 
taught by the fathers; this is not deme in the other Coptic churches, but they read out 
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of fome legends. . The pried began to celebrate, ’The bread they ufc is a u.vJl 
white cake; it is made only of flower and water unleavened; tlu* Coptis buy ti;c com 
with the money of the church, and when made into flour, it is always kept iti the 
church, and the cakes are made by the lacriflan, who clinnts fome pfalms whiHl Ite is, 
about it, and they arc baked in an oven near the church, which is jtui to no other ufc : 
they never keep the hoft. In the Catholic churches they mud ul’e wine; but in the 
others, they ule what they call >:t'bj!), though they have wine; L’ceaufo (Itcy fay they 
know not what may be in the wine; but 'Tthcy have wine otily and canant have s:;;bib, 
they life it. Zebib is a fort of l aifin vv.ae; they put five rololas of new grapv;s to five 
of water,or inon; grapes arc-ufUl if they are older ; it is left to fleep fevi.-n days in 
winter ami four in fumrner; the deacons ftraiti if through two bags, ('lie afte r anoilter, 
to mrdie it fine; this keeps feven years, and taffes like a fwcet wine that is turned a 
little b)ur: they may allia make wiiu- ihemfclves for this life, of frefh redgrcjK s from 
the vine. If wine is ufed, tlu ypur in a little water. 'I'liev keep the z-Jiib in a j:-!*, 
and flop it cl di', !o that lui wiial can come to it. '.i’he C ojni priefls, iimh r pretence 
they cannot j'-' t friut fnjiii (.airo, fay ihc'v cannot l.iv nails above' 'iiu'..; a mo'iii) 
though obliged, if p'tfhble, to fay it every Wediieftiay and i'riday in ihrirf:ii;ltig fe-iflins* 
and every .Suiulay and holiday. As well as 1 ee.'jKI oiifeive, tie- p:i ii lak.s ih- I;rcad 
in the paten in the right hand, witii iljeeh-th th;il eovers it, ami the wim- in the cruet, 
covereii ,iiiu in like maamr, and holds (hem hoiii tome time wiih h.'s Ininds ffr.'tch'i'd 
out, he then g('is beliind the ahar, liy die epiitle dix'r, ai;d comes in by the'mroel 
door, and placi.*s bodi on li e ;;)i;ir; iiher tin’s he jii 'ee.sis lo cotilecraticiJi. rniicli like 
tile Homans ami bie.iks ilie hivad. With file (hv the prieft funis Voiim! ami 
holds the fitdi elevauii on the ciiarcm nu! all the people bend fhJr bodies; i:avinr>- 
nctived him;.:!, d;e people that ne oe go iv'h’ml ihe ;d:ai ; am! wh. n they arc to 
rtC'ivc, ■be nrd cmm-;. wiiii a (o'.v,. i ia |;.,.id on da 
holding his li i ove- 'iie tal.-i'.', am* lii; ir pkin imder ' 


illio his III. mi.-, he i' 11 goes la hi.; I a - 
ioil'-''.- hioi : i:; lik ntaiif.'.'r dv d aeon., i niv 
fpot II, When the ; rieli rad diiii’iini!.. d ! > d.. 
lice, ami look die i . .'ml reni vin'* ootii togewh,’; 
hands, be (urmti i the o . riv'.;!-r 

bem'd;di'..ii uitb hi;- wet h: 
was a high inafs ; ;ind rdter i'c ! 
cdi-braie privately at die iide aiu'i', v, ...h 1 
bred at Rome ; icir th .-v fav, c. vi.r;n'^ of tie..' 


lO 


■ ? i •' 

’••d 


> 1 • ‘ 
.... » t 


h it ef the pi-ii^ff, and 

"!, ■ h p’jis the bre-'d 

t' .'.■'I to the perfon that 
; wi; ;• them in a fmall 

■■ ; t'-resd i.'it.,) the cha- 
evr having wailmd his 

: • i / fveg gave diem the 
■ i;..' ■ia.l iomiiud them : this 
mn.,', ..-mther pricll, began to 
e e.n.! rh.tved ckife, iiaving been 
i ..IS .1 mt-velty introduced bv the 
■; V. .- pei ion only received of fiitn, 
in, up to take the clem'm.". 


■iU 


■ I'..; 


Coptis, contrary to rli-. t iicient 'ailb'.r.is aa-d ctmov. , 
except the deacons the! (erved, v. hi.i k;'.c;.'img' near i 

as the others, over the table. 1 obl'orved, tome rcceiv.-* ilie kicfanieht that wen- not 
above ten or eleven years old; commcaly th-,'pviJt and d-.'aciin only, that allifls 
receive. The men receive with the true C'opttr. in botii kind;,; the priefi: carries it t(A 
the women, that is, theljiccd, on whicii he 'lUikes two rroil'.s with the wii.e. one with 
his finger dipped in the win'C, tlie Jecond with the coul'ecrated bread, dipped alf'o into 
the wine, if a pc.’rfon i.s lick, tiuy adininiiler the I’acrament fn the houfe, and 
give only the bread. T he t .^iifecrateii myflerics are not kept in the calf, even bv the 
Roman Catholics; the Ciojnis commonly receive the facrainent two or three times 
a year,’but rarely before they arc fixloen, except ike deacons, unlefs they marry beforo 
that age. 
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CHAP, VIII. — The Hijlory of the Rife of the Nile, 

IT may be proper to obferve, that the fame height of water may be fufficient or 
not I'uflicient to overflow thb country at different times, according to the canals that are 
cut through the land, and alfo according to the manner in which they are kept open, 
by carrying off the>«nnual fediment. In ancient times they feem to have feared inun- 
datipns more than they do at prefent a want of water, and it is probable, that before 
the canals were opened, there was, every year fuch an inundation as rendered the 
country incapable of being cultivated ; as Herodotus obferves, that before the time of 
Menes, who might open ibrnc canals, ail Lower Egypt was a marfh ; and it was making 
canals, and caufing a great diverlion of the waters into the Lake Moeris, when it was 
neceffary, that drained the country, and carried off the W’aters that would have caufed 
inundations; for the greater the outlet of the waters, confequently the more water is 
required to overflow the country, and if thefe canals filled and were obftruded, the 
Nile muff overflow fooner than it did before. It feems indeed, when it is once 
overflowed from the canals, that lefs water in quantity would be fufficient for the land, 
as it mull have been in a manner filled with water from the canals cut through it in 
fevcral places, being a fandy foil, through which the waters cafily pafs to the height of 
the Nile: though at the fame time, a greater rife might be required after its overflow, 
to make it rife to the upper lands towards the Nile, than was required after the overflow 
from its own banks : foi- there is great reafon to think, that, contrary to what is gene¬ 
rally obferved, the plain ground of Egypt is highell towards the river, and that there 
is a gentle defeent to the foot of the hills ; and if fo, when the canals were once opened, 
and the water let into them, it would fooner overflow the banks of the canals 
than thofc of the river, after that the canals were cut; though not fooner than before 
they were cut: but then the water would overflow lefs, fooner abate, drain oft', and 
evaporate, by reafon of the greater outlet; fo that though the canals carried off a great 
quantity of water, and might by that means make the overflow rather later than if it 
overflowed the banks of the river alone, before the canals were cur; yet jiotwith- 
ftanding, it might, in certain feafons and places, overflow them at a time when the water 
w'as folow as not to overflow' the banks of the river after the canals were cut; for, 
though the Nile overflows its own banks at Delta, where they are ver^ low, yet the 
overflow in the higher parts is moftly by the canals. 

In order likewil'e to explain what follows, it mull be obferved, that I fuppofe 
the Nile, when at lowed, to be four cubits high, which I fhall have occafion to explain ; 
and it mud always be confidcred, that there is a great difference between the Nile’s 
overflowing its own banks before the canals were cur, and after; for in the former cafe, 
it would overflow them fooner, though the Nile muft be higher than if the canals were 
cut; in the latter it would overflow them later, though the Nile need not be fo high, 
overflowing by the banks of the canal; on the fuppofition that the ground is lower at a 
diftance from the river. 

There arc fome grounds to think that the foil of Egypt has rifen fome years 
near half an inch, without confidering what is carried away of the produce of the earth; 
for on the banks of the Nile, I obferved, that thg foil was in fevcral ftrata or cakes of 
about that thicknels, which, as the banks walh away, feparate and fall down; but then, 
as the lofs is great, by carrying off every year fuch a quantity of the prodnee of the 
land, it is difficult to,,make a computation ; and as the bed of the river alfo rifesby the 
fubflding of the more heavy particles of earth or fand, though, it may be, not in the 

2 fame 
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feme proportion, fo the real increafe above the bed o'f the river muft be very fmall; 
and aa to what is carried oiF by the produce of the land, though conclufions have been 
made from experiments, by weighing the earth both before artd after a tree has grown 
in a pot for fome years, .that vegetables fubfift moftly by water, and that very 
little of the earth is incorporated into the body of the plant ^ yet there may be miffakes 
with regard to this, as the w ater fuch plants have be "it fupplied with might not be 
perfcftly clear, as there might be accidental acetflions of earth by dull or other means. 
And we fee likewife, that the ground vifibly finks wha*c vegetables are produced and 
and taken away, and there is no accetison of manure. However, nothing can be cer¬ 
tainly faid as to the rile of the foil; for thefe baitks being high, poflibly thefc ftrata of 
earth might be made only at the time of fuch inundations as overflowed thele banks, 
when we are to fuppofe the fedinient mult have been greater than in the ordinary 
overflow. It is poffibk alfo, that they might not be the fediinent of one year. But as 
to the height of water that is nccellary, that mult always have differed in propor¬ 
tion to the outlet of the waters j lb that from confidcring how much the Nile ought to 
rife for the benefit ol the country, no fort of computation can be made, how much the 
foil has rifen, all this depending on the openings there are for the watens, on their 
breadih and their depth, on their being kept ch'an or ncglefted : lb that, if there were 
no greater realbiis lor keeping the canals clean than for letting them fill up, it is 
apprehended, the country in general wnuld be 'n lei's danger of a want of water, 
in that cafe, than if they wc rc]K'nuitteil to choak up ; but tlien the villages would 
be in greater want of wafer when it wa.s gone off ; and particularly in one in- 
ftance, as the canal.-. wouKi be much famer dry, ii cafe they were in fome meafure 
filled up; wliich appeared when I was in ii'.gypt, with regard to the canal of 
Alexandria, winch after it w.’s cleaiii.d had water in it two months longer than 
it had the year li»el\»re. I would alio oIif..rve, that in very few parts the overflow 
extends quite lo the mountains; it may have reached very near them in fome great 
inundations, and the lediaiviit might afterwards be covered over with land; in 
rclafir.n to vvhiidi a great number of curiou.s experiments might be made by digging 
down aiid exainining to fee if iliere are any ftrata of good foil, how many, how far 
beneath the preftiii furface. of what depth, anil how far they extended. 

To go on then with the liillory of the rife of the Nile. Herodotus fpeaks of the rife 
of the Nile from the bottom of its brd ; and jirobably as foon as one cubit was com¬ 


pleted, called what was above it by the name ol ilic other. lie liiy.s, the Nile did not 
overfpread the country, unkfs it role to lixteen cubits, or at leal! fifteen ; and. as 
to what he oliferves, that nine buniired years b( lorcj in tiie time ol Myris, eight 
cubits were fufticient; it ispofllble. this tradition might be of its rile, and no*- of ns 
lieight from the bottom; in which leiile 1 Icrodoius indeed feems to underlland. it, 
otherwife tiie truth of it is very much to be doubted : nor can it \vell bo accounted for, 
on any fuppofition, unlefs we fuppolb, that ihc canals were cut alter Myris’s time, and fo- 
made a greater rife of the Nile necclfary, and that afterwards they might gradually fill 
up, and then again a lefs height of water might be required fufficiently to overflow the 
country ; fo that, in order to reconcile thefc accounts, we are to fiippofe that Hero¬ 
dotus fpeaks of fiffeeu or fixtecn cubits in his time from the bottom of the Nile; but 
tliat, where he mentions eight cufcais, an account which he had by tradition, that 
might be the way of exprelling themfelves of the rile only of the Nile in the more 
ancient limes; fo that the height of the water, when at loweft, ought to be added to 
it, which computing it to be in proportion to the number of fuppofed pikes that it is 
at prefent, about four cubits mull be allowed for the height of' the Nile, when at 

loweft. 
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loweft, which would make the height of the water twelve cubits; fo that in all thefc 
accounts, if we except that of the time of Herodotus, it feems to be ncceffary to add 
the height the Nile is at when at loweft to the height of its iucreafe, which might be, 
as faid, about four cubits. Strabo fpoke of the cubits from the increafe, and not 
from the bottom, and feerhs always to have mentioned the full number, and not to 
call the cubits by a higher number, as foon as it rofe to complete the laft; for» be 
fays, before Petronius’s time the earth was very fruitful when the Nile rofe fourteen 
cubits, but when it rofe only eight a famine enfued. If wc add four cubits to the 
one, and the other that makes twelve, and eighteen, which is fomething more than 
the meafures of Herodotus’s time, fixteen and eleven ; fo that if we I'uppofe it rife a 
cubit higher than tw'eive, to make it thirteen, we may imagine it was then a Nile 
that would at leaft deliver Egypt from famine; as Herodotus feems to fay, that fif¬ 
teen was a middling Nile to overfidw the laud, and fixteen a good one, fo tburtcen 
was likewife probably in his time an indifterent rife, as fixteen w'as a good one ; there¬ 
fore the good Nile before Petronius’s time, diflbred but two cubits from what was a 
good one in Herodotus’s time, yet the bad Nile was probably at twelve only, wliich is 
two cubits lower than Herodotus’s i'uppofetl bad Nile, which might be f)wing to open¬ 
ing canals; fo that, though a cubit more might be iieceirary to overllow tile lands 
plentifully before Fetronius’s time, than what wa., in Herodotus’s, the eaitii being rifen, 
and canals made; yet canals, being 'made, it was not a bad Nile, though two cubits 
lower than the bad Nile (.d Herodotus ; becaufe a li'fs Iieighi occtifioned it to overflow 
in fomc ineafure, as the banks of the canals were lov\er than the banjis of the river ; 
though to overflow it plentifuily, a greattr li ight might Iv- retpiireJ to overflow' the 
upper lands ; for when they were once covered a lefs iu ighr of water after tlie over¬ 
flow, though not lefs in quantity as to wiiat was drunk up !-v the earth, might be neej'- 
fary, for the realbns imiiiioned ; for when it i nee oveiilowei! from ii»s own bank.s, ir 
overfpread the wliole country, Itad t,o: (uch. nu'lets to carry it <df ar lirll, or drain it oft' 
afterwards; foihallhe riling a very little iiigher m:rl,t be fuflici'eii , in this cafe, though 
not in the other. 

'J he great advantage of oprtjing the cantilr; appears fr, '.ii Stt abo’s accountho fays 
before Pcironiu.s’s time, if ir n fe eight cubit; oniv tin. re \. a-a iii-.nin.', and fourietu 
caufed a great pk iity; but in Peironius’s time, a rile of f i ;!it cubits prel'ervej the 
country from famine, and twelve was a plentiful rife. l''or Stralv), obiet^ring the advan¬ 
tage of banks, to confine the Nile within it.; bed, and tlio w.iter ol ttie canals within 
their beds, to be diftributed in a proper manner, as iie mull be unden'ioocl. favs, tliat 
in the time of Petronius (who probably opened the canals, and rtiiicJ the banks) 
twelve cubits, and four added to them, making fixteen, caufed a great plenty of the 
fruits of the earth ; an^^ when it was only eight, adding four to make t/iein twelve 
complete, there w'as nofyvithftandiiig no famine in the land. 

•In Ka)kafcnda.s*s quotation of the rile JVom the bottom, in the time of Almafudi, in 
the year feven hundred of the Hegira, or oncthoufaiid three hundred and twenty-four 
of Chrift, it is faid, that if the Nile rofe twelve pike.s only there w'as lainiue ; fourteen 
pikes caufed plenty for one year, and fixteen would produce AiiTicient for two years, 
but not for the grafs; and when it came to feventeen, that is, fixteen complete, it was 
ftill better; but what was feared was its completing feventeen, and entering on 
jeighteen, which was an inundation. 


In 
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Cubittorpikes Cubits arpikes 


In Myris*s time, a good Nile from the rife 
In {he time of Herodotus, a good Nile 

Indifferent Nile • - - - - , 

Bad Nile, fuppofed to be 

Ifcfore Pelronius - . . . 

Bail Nile. 

* 

In Petronins’s time . _ . . 

Iniliffereut ’ - - - . * . 

Snppufed bavi - . . - - 

In fi veii hundred of the Hegira, orene ihoufaiid three hun¬ 
dred twenty-fc'ur, bad Nile - , - 

Indiffcrcni, - - , , . 

Good Nile; - _ . . . 

Very good . . . . , 

Inundaii )ns that hurt fcTtne lands 
In O'uar’s tinu , in the vear tw-eiily-nine of tlic Hegira, t'r fix? 
huiuhvd atuMii. v-iour of C'.hrid, bad - . 

IndiiF-ia-nr, fulTlci.'nt lor one vear's provifion 
G-'oti lor I wo year’s prnvilion 
Iiiundaiion _ _ . . . 

At prcfeiit 

3i 'J ujuk-.- - . - - . 

liiviiiK'i'.nt - . . , - 

.1 

tjt.od - , - ... 

Imuidaiii u above - . . . 

In K;',lk.uVnd:;s s time, eighteen pikes do not feem to have been feared as an in- 
undari-’ni - as may be leen in the paragraphs “■ PIurnnLs annis, &c.” and, “ Vidi in 
** iiilluria Nili, vS;c. * 
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CHAP. IX .—An Allcinl>t to-^i\xrd<: fcitUr.g the real Rife tf the Nile. 


THE fubjed of the rife o! th,- Nile is ib di!licu!r, :!nu 1 am fenfible what I lhall fay 
on it, as well as what ! have laid, will ivq. ire more tiian ordinary affenrion, to be in 
any mealure uiiderltooil, aiui will be eotuprolu-ndod oidv bv ohen conlidering die feveral 
authors that have wrote on it, and wiiat oblervarions h ive bee;|| made oij this fubjed ; 
a trouble that probably will not be undertaken by any, but thole who are lb curious as 
to go into Egypt, and eiKkavour by ie<.;ing the. Nilomeier, and obierving every thing 
they can in relation to this afl.-.ir, to fettle a matter of lad that has hitherto been lb 
much in the dark ; and lor Inch this attempt is chiefly deligned: not that I pofitively af¬ 
firm any thing ; bur what is writ on tliis fubjed is only intended as lb many hiurs to be 
confidcred by others, in <iriler to lind out the real trudi, in relation to this difficult 
fubjed ; for there is nothing rhe worldJhaS- been fo much deceived in as about the 
real rife of the Nile and fome great meri have re.ifoned on it, upon a fuppofition that 
it rifes near fifty feet, or twciuy-four pikes, of .ibove two feet each : and when the 


* See Dr. Sliaw. Excerpta e KallufciKla dc Nilo et Nllomctro. 
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Nile has been faid to be of fuch a heigh^ they have ima^ned that it had rifen fo high 
above its furface, when at loweft j fo that, in order to make this afFsur as cleaif as pof- 
fible, I have matle the following obfervations. 

That in the time of Omar Alkelab, about the twenty-ninth of the Hegira, or fix 
hundred and fifty-fourth ybar of Chrift, the mcafuiing pillar confifted of twelve pikes, 
and that he added two more to it; which is proved from this quotation of Kalkafendas, 

from the above-nlbntioned abftraft: -Omar-called Ali, the fon of Hbu- 

Taleb to the council, who advifed that he fliould order a Nilometcr to be built, and 
that The Ihould add tw'o cubits to the twelve cubits.” 

That from the time of Omar, th^y had five imaginary' cubits, or pikes, below the 
pillar, to anfwer to the height of the Nile when at lowed, which appears from the 
words of Kalkafendas below, in which .mention is made of eighteen pikes ; for, other- 
wife, they could not reckon eighteen on a pillar only of twelve pikes, thefe. making 
feventecn complete with the twelve, wliich brings to the eighteenth : and it is to be ob. 
ferv’cd, that they gave it the name of the pike it was rifing to, as foon as any pike was 
completed. 

I'he words of Kalkafendas arc thefe: “ When the Nile has rifen to the feventeenth, 
then it goes on increafing to the eighteenth.*’ 'I’hefe five fplkes, which might be 
fuch as 1 (hall explain below, as I fuppofe them to be at prefeiir, might anfwer pretty 
near in mcafurc to the four cubits I fuppofe the ancients allowed for the height of the 
Nile when at lowed. 

That to the fird twelve pikes the water rofe to, they reckoned t\venty-eight digits 
taken from the two pikc.s added, to niake the twelve pikfcs of twenty-four digits, fo 
many pikes of twenty-eight digits. It is to be obferved, that in thefe the five imagi¬ 
nary pikes are comprehended. This is proved from thefe words of Kalkafendas: 
** When they fuppofe the Nile to rife to fixteea cubits, they didribulfd the two cubit.S' 
over and above, that are of twenty-eight digits (which 1 fhould rather think to be 
amidake for twenty-four), to the twelve cubits of twenty-four digits, and fo every cubit 
is twenty-eight digits.” 1 hat therefore the two cubits added were didributed to the 
twelve fird cubits. It is to be obferved, that I make ufe of the word digits for the 
^.^ivifion of pikes or cubits, becaufc, in fume places, I fuppofe them to be diflereni from 
inches. 

That when the wafer rofe to above twelve cubits, they reckoned owly twenty-four 
digits to a cubit; proved from thefe words of Kalkafendas : “ Every cubit contains 
twenty-eight digits, until the water rifes to twelve cubits, and then the cubit confifts 
of twenty-four digits.” 

That the manner of computation ha.s been altered ; the highed having been eighteen 
pikes, whereas now it k twenty-four ; the pillar alfo feems to have been changed. 

The account they Mw give is, that the fixteen lowed pikes are of twenty-eight 
inches or rather digits j that the four ^ext are of twenty-fix, and the four highed of 
twenty-four. 

I'dat according to the account in a drawing of the Mikias, the highed pike ot 
twenty-fourth, is the beam over the capital. 

That the twenty-third pike is the capital. 

That the tweuiy-fird and twentv-fecoiid are..pifees, marked on the pillar fliorter than 
thofe below. " ' ^ 

That the four next pikes marked on the pillar are pikes of twenty-fix digits, or 
divifions, and it be examined, if they are not divided into twenty-fix parts. 

That the elevempikes above the five imaginary ones, are pikes of twenty-eight digits. 

I obferved 
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I obferved the diviiions of the lower pikes, much larger than thofe of the upper 
pikes. * 

I fuppofe that there are in each of the other twenty-four divifions two digits, that 
is, in all forty-eight digits. , 

So that a little more than fix of thefe pikes on the pillr'r make eleven of the pikes of 
twenty-eight digits, which contain three hundred and eight digits, whereas fix pikes of 
forty-eight digits make two hundred eighty-eight digits, wanting only ten divifions, of 
two digits each, to complete the number the eleven pikes; fo that poffibly there may 
be fix pikes and a half or feven pikes of this kind marlced out on the pillar, making it ^ 
as low as the Nile ever was known to fall, which poflibly might be four pikes and a 
half, or even four. The reafons for thefe iuppolitions are, that going into the Mikias 
in June, 1738, when they faid the Nile was at lowelt, a little more than eleven pikes 
were above water, befides the capital and beant. Bbt as thirteen pikes only, with the 
capital and beam, were above the water when the Nile was at the lowoft, there 
could not he a.bove five or fix under the water, according to tin; account they give j to 
fuppofe which does not fo well agree with feveral circutnflances as the other fuppo- 
fition. 

'fhere are two things travellers will do well to obfe-rve; firft, whether the divifions 
of the fix upper piki;s are not much lefsthan thoil below ; and fecondiy, w'hether the 
third, fourth, filth and fixih front the capital are not divided into twenty-fix parts: 
and going into the Mikias at the time of low Nile, v heii on the lalt flep they might,' 
as it were accidentally, with a long pipe in their hands, try wheiber they could reach 
the bottom ; by which it would be knowm whether th'’^ diar goes down fo far or not. 

It is alfo to be remarked, that it wouK! anfwer no end to have the pillar go down 
lower than the farfacc of the Nile at loweit ; becaufe it was intended to Itiew the life 
of the Nile, which is a circumflamial proof that it does not reach lower. It is alfo to 
be obferved, that in the Mikias there are three flights of flops down ; the firft of one 
and twenty degrees, the next of lour, and 1 law feven of the lalt flight: they fay there 
are fifty in all; to which 1 do not give credit. 

When it is a good Nile, and the water about twi h-y-three pikes high, it is faid it 
comes to the top of Mofes’s flops, and there arc twenty-fix of thofe fteps down to a 
landing place where the women Hand (0 wafh; and when the Nile was at lowcft I 
faw two flops above water, that were below this place; twenty-eight in all : the other 
fteps in the Mikias not being fo deep, there were thiri v -tlirce oi them above water. 

To this I have added what I obferveti the two fall times I was in the Mikias. On 
the 17th of May, 1739, eleven pikes qf tb'- pillar wc iv above the water, oxcep'ing 
the capital of the pillar; and fix fteps of the lull flight vt re above water. They w|^c 
to begin to clean out the Mikias in two days after. 1 obfe^pd, at Mofes’s ftai.#?, 
there are twenty-fix fteps down to the place where the women ftand to wafli; and at 
this time 1 faw the w'ater a little lower. , 

Returning, I faw them moving away the mud from the mouth of tlie canal that goes 
through Cairo, leaving a column ot earth, that was then about eight feet high, which 
I mentioned before on another occafion. 

On the third of June following, 1 went the laft time info the Mikias, after i* had 
been cleaned. Eleven pikes and a half, of’the pillar appeared, and Icvcn fteps of 
the laft flight were above water. 1 obftTved there were only twenty-one fteps in the 
firft flight, befidcsthe upper one, which was but half the depth of fhe others, and 
fifes ateve the floor; and I took notice that the top of the capital ^f the pillar was 
eyqi with the bottom of the fecond ftep. 
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At Mofes's flairs another ftep appeared, befid^ thi- fe I fa«r before. It. was ex- 
pefled at this time that the Nile would begin to rife very foon; and fome fald that it 
had begun to rife. 

I here add an account I procured in Cairo, of the rife of the Nile for three yeals; 
and in reckoning the pik6s, it mult be remembered that the firlt fixtecn, including 
the five or fix firft of the height cf the Nile when at lowcft, are pikes of tw^iy-eight 
digits f the next fotir, of twenty-fix, and the reft, of twenty-four. The day they de¬ 
clare the Nile is rifen fixteen .pikes, they call Ophila} that is. The will of God is 
completed. 

In 1714, on the 29th of June, the Nile was five pikes high, and rofe every day fo 
many digits as are marked, twenty-eight of which make a pike for the eleven loweft 
pikes, and twenty-fix for the four next. 



Pikes 


Digits Pikes 

June 29 Water high 


5 

27 

10 


Digits 


28 

*5 


June 30 the Nile rofe 

3 



-I 

July I 

2 


29 

20 


2 

3 



— 

—I 

3 

2 


30 

30 


4 

4 



— — 

—I 

5 

3 


3 * 

48 


6 

4 



— 

-2 

7 

6 


Auguft I the canal 

was cut - 


8 

4 




j6 

9 

5 


Tn 1715, on the 30th of June the water 

10 

4 


was fix pikes high 


fiPikes 

11 

3 


0 

Digits 


12 

5 


July I it rofe 

2 



4 


2 

3 ' 


*4 

6 


3 

2 

* 



8 

-I 

4 

^ 3 


*5 


5 

4 


16 

10 


6 

5 


*7 

J 5 


7 

6 



—— 

-I 

8 

8 


18 

25 



— 

-I 

* ^ 

•• -i" 

—— 

-I 

9 

7 


19 

*5 


10 

8 


20 

10 


11 

7 


• 

— 

-I 

12 

6 


21 

8 




-I 

22 

6 

V 

>3 

7 


23 

7 



S 


• f'V 

8 


0 15 

4 


—— 

-1 

16 

5 


25 

7 


»7 

4 


26 

8 


* 


-I 


Digits 



i'uuui;ajk » IN is(;ypT, 


Digits Fukes 

3 • 


Digil Pikes 



— 

—2 

24 

45 



— 

—2 

25 

75 




—3 



16 


1738, it rofe as follows; the Nile being 


five pikes high. 


June 20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


it rofe 


Digits 

2 


5 Pikes 


28 

29 

30 
* 31 

Auguil r 
Ophila 3 


. 29 

3 "-- 

July I 

2 


Digits 
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Digits Digits 

^ 4 

28 3 

3 40*26 digits 20 2 


As they publilh fuch an extraordinary rife as fifty inches, about the time that they 
declare it is rifi-n fixteen pikes, it is probable mat they keep private the real rife 
before that timr ; which may b° a pltee of policy of the people not to pay their rents, 
if it does not rife to eighteen pikes ; for unlcfs it rifes fo high they have but an in¬ 
different year; and puflibly, when. they declare that the Nile is fixteen pikes high, 
it may be rifen to eighteen; and thc.pa%a who opened the canal, before they de¬ 
clared it had rifen to fixteen pikes, might have affurances thdt it-;’was rifen I'o high j 
but as it might afeate foon after, fo they would not pay the tribute notwithffanding. 
Nobody but the paflia, or one from him, can enter the IVlikias when the Nile is rifing, 
except the people that belong to it; and notwithftaniling, they fay they keep the 
manner of computing the rife <d' the Nile as a my fiery even from the palha and his 
^ople, which may be for the rcafons I h;ivc mentioned above. 

The following account was alfo given me in Cairo, of the times when the canal 
was cut, on the rifing of the Nile to fifteen pikes, for foriy-fix years before, fpecitying 
aj^inoll^jvcry yera-. » 


1692 

9 Aiigufl 

1711 

.2 July 

1693 

7 

1712 

10 Augufi 

1694 

1 Sept, plague and famine 

17^3 

6 

1695 

13 Augull 

1714 

0 

1696 


1715 

1 

1697 

1 

1718 

26 July 

1698 

7 

1720 

22 Auuufl 

i.j 

1699 


11 

5 

1700 

5 

1722 

0 

1701 

17 

»723 

15 

'1702 

15 

i7;.2 

>5 

1703 

18 

^ 7-5 

1 2 

1704 

2 

1727 

^7 

1705 

19 September, plague 

i 7;4 

j. Julv 

1706 

9 Augufi: 


-3 

1707 

10 

1/76 

4. Aucfufi 

1708 

'4 

' 737 

n 

J 

1709 

4 '’ 

' 73 ‘^ 

4 

1710 

9 




CHAP. X .—Of the Method of etdihating and preparing Rice, about Rofclto: of th$ 
Manner of mdhing Sal Armt^iiac ; and of hatching Chickens in Ovens, 

BETWEEN the full moon and new moon in February, they take bafkets of nee 
well dpieij "jt}» the hulk on ; they tie down the cover of the bafket, and put it ihto 
the wJler, leaving the top a little above water, fo as that the fun may fhine on it; it 
remains there till the feed begins to fhoot i then they take the bafket out of the water, 

* ^, - * * and 
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and put it and the grain in the open air to dry. The water that comes out of the 
balket of rice they throw on the Ifcnd where they defign to fow it, but they throw away 
the water that runs from the bottom of the baiktt; both which practices feem to be 
fonie iuperftition. After this, they take the rice and fow it, as they do other grain, and 
i®;nediately overflow tlie land with water a palm deep, and fo they leave it for ten 
days j i#hen the rice begins to grow, they draw off’ ti*e water and leave it lo for two 
days ^’afterwards they juft cover the earth with water; but thenjthey muft drawoff 
the water every day, and convey frelh water to it; and take care to keep the ground 
weii weeded ; and wlten the rice i;-. ujout a palnj and a half high, they take it up 
whiTc it is too thick, and plant it in thofe places where it is thin ; and tljen they give 
it a jialin of water, and leave it fo until it Is ripe, wiiich is in about feven months after 
it. is fowu. When it is ripe they cut it down, put it in a clean place, and thrcfti it, 
take away the draw, a.w .1 leave the rice to' dry well in the Am, putting it in heaps by 
nigiu and fpreading it out by day till it is thoroughly dry. 1 nl^ then put it in the 
wareh(.»ure, where they have machines of iron to take off' the outer huik, as before de- 
ferihed. When that is done, they mix foine fait with it, about half a mealure, W'hich 
is feven okes and a half to twelve meafures or one hundred and fifty okes, which is an 
ade'o of rice. They jjut the fait in an oven, that it may become dry and hard, and 
beat the lum|-;s of I'alt and rice together, that the fait may penetrate into the rice to 
whiten and prcArvc it. Alter this they clean L’.ie rice well, and feparate all the dult 
from it. ' . ^ 

A notion has prevailed that fal armoniac was mad^ of the ftAd on which camels had 
ftaleJ, and that a great number going to the temple, f Jupiter Ammon gave occafion 
for the name of ammoniac, corrupted fo armoniac. WHiethcr it ever could be made 
by taking u{) the fand and preparing it with fire, as they do the dung at prefent, thofe 
w'iio ari! acquainted with the iiaiiire of ihefe things will be bell able to judge. I was 
inlorined that it is made of the foot which is caul’ed by burning tlur dung of cows and 
other animals. The hotter it is the better it produce.s ; and for that reafon the dung 
of 'pigeons is the belt; that of camels is alfo muc.i\ eftcemed. In order to make fuel 
of it,- ih'.'y mix it, if I miftake not, witli choppe l draw, and 1 think fometimes with 
earth, aud make it into cakes and dry it ; and it is burnt by the common people in 
Egypt; for the wood they burn at Cairo is very dear, as it is brought from Alia Minor, 
They put the foot that is made by this fuel iaio round thin vales of glals, made in 
Cairo, with fliort nocks about two inches diumet .-r. ' They cover thofe glalfes with a 

coat a quarter of an inch thick, made of earth and huffes of flax, chopped and mixed 
together; and when it is dried in ihe fun, they lay on fuch another coat half an inch 
thick, and dry it in like manner. They then fill the glafll s within an inch of the neck. 
The houfe it is made in ij^ divided into four parts, with arches built in each part, rjpo'it 
three feet high and two feet thick, and about as I’ar apart; between which they place 
the glafles, fo as that they may reft on the walls of the arches, there being about fu; 
glalfes placed in one row, each three feet diaaneter. Between them are placed fmaller 
glalfes, about ten incites diameter; under them they make a fire of the earth of the 
Nile and ftraw mixed, which I have been told they burn ull'o for other ul'es. A great 
fire is kept up, as they informed me, for feventy*.two hours couttantly, in which time 
3 kll the fait is boiled up to the top. The vafes, when taken outj are like earthenware; 
and breaking them, they take out the cakes of fait in the form in which it comes 
to us.. ^ 

The method of hatching chickens in ovet^ may be reckoned among the arts pecu- 
iiar to Egypt, I have beeni^onned that oply .tfie people of one village are mafters 

^ * of 
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of this art, and that at the proper time of the year they fpraid themfelves all over 
Egypt. The feafon for it is when the weather is temperate, about February and March. 
In the apartment they keep a fmotheiing lire, of horfe-dung and chopped ftraw, to be 
difpofed of in the apartments where the chicTcens areh v^ched ; it is exceedingly trem- 
blefome to go in, by reafon<of the iinoak. The gallery has holes at top, and on each 
fide of it are five rooms, about ten feet fqnarc and four high, with holes at like- 
wife. They buy their eggs at the rate of feven or eight tor a medine, or three far¬ 
things, and put them in heaps in the lovrer cells for eight days, laying the burning 
dung and chopped ftraw* along ifi thq chiuinci, in the gallery, and turn them by moving 
the heaps three times a day; they then carry them into the upper apartments, stnd 
fpreading them fo as only to cover the floor, and turning them in like manner, they 
put the fire in the channels and within tlie apartments, and open or llmt the holes at 
top as they find occafiim. In two and* twenty days they begin to hatch. They leave 
them in the ovens till they are perf.-dly dry, and then put them in the gallery, and the 
people come and buy them, two or three for a mediae, aiul carry them away in fieves. 
If it happens to thunder great numbers of the eggs mifearry. This matmer of hatching 
is not fo natural as the common way, and the chickens often want a claw or a rump, 
or arc forae way or other imperfeft. ‘ 

CHAP. XI.— Of the ProceJftG)i of the Caravan to Mecca. 

■^THl? proccflion was in this manner: 

1. One iron cannon and fix brafs cannon on neat carriages, eachTof them drawn 
by two horfes. 

2. Four frames in embroidered cafes, I fuppofc of leather, for holding powder and 
ball, drawn by men on foot. 

3. Seven camels with the provifion of the 'omir badge, or prince of the pilgrims. 

4. Four camels with perfons on them that played on fome mufical inftrumeilt. 

5. A tartavan or litter, carried by four mules. 

6. Eight light litters of the emir badge, each carried by two camels. 

7. Seventy camels loaded with bifeuit. 

8 . Fourteen with oil and butter. 

9. Fifty with com, and one with two long boxes of large wax «andlcs for the 
fervice of the houfe of Mecca. 

10. Ten with fugar, coffee, and the like. 

11. Four^vith kitchenutcnfils. 

12. Nine with plates. 

13. Eight with the kitchen tent, and tables for the cooks. <4 

14. Eighty-fix camels of the emir badge, not loaded.' 

15. Twelve others in the fame manner, very finely caparifoned. 

16. Sixty camels of the emir badge, not loaded. 

17. Fifty-four camels loaded with water. 

18. Ten loaded with tents. 

19. Eight camels loaded w’ith vrater. 

• 20. Twelve with a fort of boxes on each fide to carry the fick; two of the boxes 

being covered, in which, if I miftake not, were medicines for the fick; and on one 
w«re t^o boards, with holes in them, for wafhing the dpad on. All thefe are faid to 
have Been fome private benefaftion. ^ 

21. Two camels?; on which were the perfons that t^fee xare of the fick. 

3 ' 


22. Men. 
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a a. Men on camels* beating ]^t:le drums, as almofl at the end of every ftrin|r of 
camels. 

Near half an hour after thefe, the reft proceeded in the following order: 

423. Six camels loaded with iron frames, in which they make fires. 

34. ^ litter. 

25. ; rour loaded camels. 

26. One camel with kettle-drums on it, and two men, each beaming a drum. 

27. Twenty camels without loads. 

28. Two cafes for ball and powder. • 

29. Six camels loaded with tents and other things. 

30. Five cafes for ball and powder. 

31. 'I’cn camels h'adod with water. 

32. One camel with kettle-drums. 

33. I'wo cafes with ball and powder. 

34. A litter. 

35. I'wo c.'raels loaded. 

36. OiK* with mufic. 

37. 1 hirfy-')iK-camels not loaded. 

38. Ten overfeers of carncls to carry water given by fome Califs and Sultans of 
Egypt and others. 

39. 'I'hrec camels without mufic. 

40. Tw'eiity camels with loads. 

41. Two camels w'ith water. 

42. Sixtec-n oveifecrs of the w ater; on horfes. 

43. 'I’htce nun on carncls. 

44. Twenty unloaded camels. , 

45. Fo-ur cafes for ball and powder. 

46. 'I'wo camels loaded with water. 

47. .I'hc Imam, or head Ihcik, on a camel, who is chaplain of the caravan, and 
offers up the prayers at the place of Abraham’s iacnficc. liis outward garment of 
ceremony was white; he carried a green Hag, and bleffed the people w'ith his right 
hand, by holding it out, and moving it gently, as they do when they falute, but not 
bringii>g it to his brtall. 

48. Eleven camels not loaded. 

49. Three with pilgrims on them. 

50. 'Fwo camels with mufic. 

51. Twciity-two without loads. 

52. ’J’wo camels with fheiks on them, who lead the way on the road, 

53. Twenty camelssioaded With water, one with drums. 

54. Ten without loads. ,, 

55. Five loaded with water. 

56. The banner of the body of fpahis, called cherkes. 

57. Thirty of their body. 

58. Twenty ikiars of that body, each having a pike carried before him. 

59. The fardar of the cherkes, and his lieutenant. 

60. Three or four led iiorfes. 

61. Twcfferaches, who are fervants under him. ^ 

62. Twelve flaves horfes. * 

63. Sixty of the body called'tuphekjees. 


64. Thirty 
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64. Thirty ikiars, or eldci*s of them. 

ife5. Four flaves on horfeback, in coats of mail made of wire. 

66. One and twenty flaves. 

67. Twenty men on camels, moft of them flaves of the fardar. 

68. Two led camels for* the fardar. 

69. Two camels without loads. 

70. Two camels with kettle-drums. 

71. Seven with baggage. 

7a. Fifty of the body of the gumclucs. 

73. Their fardar. 

74. Twenty foldiers, and ten flaves with bows and arrows. 

75. I'hirteen camels with men on them. 

76. T wo camels with kettle-drums. 

77. Four loaded camels. 

78. Tw'o officers, called oda baflias. 

79. Two led horfes. 

80. Two fabederiks in caftans. 

81. Seven camels faddled. 

82. Two led horfes. 

83. Two oda baihas. 

84. One fcamel. 

85. I'hirty-four choufes, or meflfengers of the divan. 

86. Other officers. 

87. I’hcn came the officers of the emir badge ; particularly thefc that follow. 

88. A chous, or meflenger in black. 

89. Three flandards. 

90. Five faddlc-camels. 

91. F.ight led horfes. 

92. Two feraches. 

93. Two janizaries. 

94. Two caias of the emir badge. 

95. The hafnadar, or treafurer of the emir badge. 

96. Twenty-fix faddle-camels. 

97. Five horfes. 

98. One faddle-camel. 

99. Twenty-eight men on camels; two of them playing on mufical inftruraents. 
too. Five loaded camels. 

10%. Next came the body of the azabs. 

102. Their two fabederilu. 

103. Odubafhas. 

104. The flandard bf the azabs. 

105. Three in caftans^ who walked. 

106. Three azabs in drefs of ceremony. 

107. The fardar, and his lieutenant. 

108. Saddle-camels. 

109. Men on loaded camels. 

11 o. Mufic. 

111. A body of azab^^ 

112. Then followed the janizaries, 

113. Two fabederiks of that body. 


114. Two 
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114. Two janizaries. 

1 (.5. Two feraches. 
n6. Aftandard. 

117. Three men walking, in caftans. 

118. Three janizaries. * 

iig. The fardar of the janizaries, and 

130 . His lieutenant. 

131 . Two janizaries. 

123 . 'J \vo faddle-caincls. 

123. Thirty-four men on carack. 

124. Eight loaded camels. 

135. A body of janizaries. 

126. One Uandard-bearer. 

127. Another dreffed in a leopard's Ikin. 

128. One and twenty choufes. 

129. The agas ofthe-feven military bodies, with filver chains hanging from theif 
bridles to their breaft-plates. 

130. Twelve beys. 

131. Before each of them two fhatirs, with b-ack velvet turbans. 

132. The trucheman aga. 

33. 'I’he inuteferrica bafhee. 

34. 'I'he inuteferrica guai'ds. 

35. 'I’he chouller caia. 

36. The guard of chaoufes. 

137. Then followed the immediate attendants of the emir badge. 

138. Eighteep janizaries in their drcf» of ceremony. 

139. Four officers of the pafha. ' 

140. Four janizaries. 
ijLt. Aftandard. 

143.' Two ftandards. 

143. i uuf Arab fticiks. 

144. Two mad fheiks, bare-headed, in white fliirts- 

145. The emir badge, in a rich caftan, and on a beautiful horfe, adorned with the 
richeft trappings. 

146. About forty foldiers. 

147. Two janizaries. 

148. The caia of the divan. 

149. Sixty flaves with bows and arrows. 

150. Two imams. 

151. Four led horfes. 

152. Three ftandards. 

153. A band of mufic. 

154. Four led camels. 

155. Twenty-fix camels loaded. 

156. Two men on camels. 

157. 'J’hen came the fheiks of the mofques, and the feveral companies of tradefmeo 
with their ftandards, as in the proceftion of the hangings from the caftle to the mofque; 
fome of them dancing in the fame manner. The fifhermen caning fifh-like ferpents, 
probably eels, tied to the ends of long fifhing-rods. 
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158. Four choufes of the divan. 

159. Sixteen janizaries in their high drefs. 
j6o. The fheik called Caflani. 

161. The great ftandard, carried by the proper officer on a camel. 

162. Five camels} three of thein having trappings of very fine embroidery. 

ri’L . _ _ 11 ! „ 


163. The coverinjj, as in the other procclliun 


CIL\P. XU. — T/jc^ Route of the Curavirn from Cairo to Mecca^ from the Account of one 

‘ujho huJ breu there Fourteen Times. 


27' Ail.'.bcl 
26! Wt (]» 
24 ! Akr.ili 
2^Haneth 
22; I-Ioivr;t 
21'N ubt 


Month Muhorem 10 


Wliere the 
vans 
Damufetw 


; the cars- f 
of Cairo and > 
lufctw meet . J 


Huudt:ra 
Ycniboh cafllc 

Ueddet, a town 

Kaah 
tah'Ji;h 
j ' ink id 
I f' /..sfan 

jWahad-cI Faitmah 
Maccah, or Mecca 
Arrafat 
Munna 

Mecca 


2}0 

iSo 

■f t •« 
- • 

iKri 

J5 

240 

220 

210 


1250 

'220 

220 

.■20 

ZIO 

'00 

too 

40 

60 


Dnya of return. 

1 

• Vh\c. 

i 

I 

i‘).. 

ti. ’ tv.v. i ricJ* ’>i‘ 
i MU l' I'M’l -. 

D;i).n thiy 
Aay. 

\V.iter. 

% 

D.tyi wf departure. | 

j 


jOyike 




Moiitb tShuvat. 

Month Zeffer ig 

90 

four 

lake 

■■7 

IS 

i)er el Hameia 

200 

— 

Doue 

2 S 

>7 

A djei‘oute cafllc 

2 iO 

one day 

bad water 

30 






Month Adir. 

*5 

Newhateer 

i 6 o 


no water 

ill 

•4 

Wahad Tc 

2 XO 

— 

!ione 

*» 

12 

Newhail 

230 

one day 

water that Twclls 

i 





like body 

4 

It 

A.Ibhalh 



waiLi- only fit 



' 


1 

for bcalls 

J ^ 

IC 

vSoot 

240 

t 

none* 

ft 

V 

Acliiiba 

100 , 

two days i 

much and good 

9 

6 

Darlia cl Hamar j 

1 f ;0 

— i bad 

10 

5 

SharaiTa 1 

22 J 

— ; 

none 

11 

4 

Miigair flralp 

230 ; 


t i\ ulet 

12 


-lin-el-Katab 

230 i 


rivulet 

'5 

Month Zeffer 2 

Muellah 

2 10 ! 

two days 

trmeb and good 

16 

29 

j Selma 

ISO 

— 

much and good 

'7 

2 « 

Av.ilem 

220 

..M. ' 

biul 

IS 


one 


day 


I good 
! good 
! bad 


1 two days 
'one day 


{none 

! purging water 
i mueik and good 
I bail 
! rivulet 


'9 

21 

22 

2 + 

26 

^9 


I 


rivuiCt 


three days 
two days 
three days 
from twelve 
to fourteen 
days. 


1 

! much and good 
i nnich and good 
! much and good 
j much and good 


regularly depart 
oil 


From Mecca to Bedder in'fix days, as they came; from whence they go to Mwm 


Month Zilcliagc. 
ill 


2 

3 

4 

I 

to 

*3 

'7 

30 

7th Month Mahore®- 
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p- - - 

Days of return. 

Places. 

DilU’ir*.' by 
dcraics, each at* 
four ii)iiiurch>. 

hays tlu y 

ila\. 

■ 

...I-.. 

Water. 

{ Days of deflirt jrir, 

j 

1 (ictlei'dah 

1 vShulia^a 
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C'HAP. Xin. — Jn Jaciint of ibc Bey of THni.i ; his Court and C' vcrn.mvt. 

I 1 A\']N(’ md; with tills relation concermn;.^ die -dd Ix-y oi'Tnitis, IVoin one wlio li;u! 
lived j'ur foi.ie )enrs in liis; court, I thought it irigln Jiot be unacciptable to the reader, 
as will give :iu iiifight into the cuJloins of the evil in genera!, and of that jwrt in 
pari!;.. '!•. ■ , 

'I'he juuac of the bey, in on-- tlioufatid /even hundi ’ and thirty-three, was liafain 
BenAli; he was between loventy and eighty years old, and had been twenty-eight 
years iny ; les father was a Greek retioirado, he liimft'K was a foldier, b ecame rich, 
and was made Ik y as uiual, by ti,e iokliers, w ho dvaie one that will promife to give 
them til.' molt jiay ; and if, at he end ?d the. month or at any time after, he cannot 
pay if. In.' is furely depofed. ''I’hc fohiiers are reuegadoes, and I’-urks of the Levant •, 


and th.'V had a ii'-rion ihiit tli'- Ivey b' 
refc'i uoman; which is p’ oba!)]-, iaif ’, -..'i 


'.he fni'i of a rem gad 
die Vill 
!>W' i\ 


o, marr.ed to a Barba- 
i.iio ioiiiiers. ii'C 
e d:;v, a:,d imine- 


:fe 


•rih.o lie dranl. ev?t]ee, lluii 
lie liieii went to the n’oi'quc, 
CM', his beads; when if was 
gitiitry before his two apart- 


tille they gave him is lali dc Be,'. 'I'his i'e\ i 
dialely I'ai a fliourba, tliat is a rice i> i;;* mad 
alhirbetoi’clovesaiidcinnamun,or li.meothcv ho: il.:, 
rettinu'd to his aj-artment, and pcrfmvned his tievoiien:- 
dav, he always went to the court oi jutiice, vvitli lui tiu 
nients. In the iniiklle of the gallery there is a fomua.in of water, and pillars round it: 
the middle room is the {'hanib.'r or audieii, , , wiase h.-- lieys mod part of the dav ; It 
is furnifhed with looki ig-glidi'cs and Krigh/h clock-. M idiin the room of auiuence.. 
is thelinal) room in which he fleeps. lie Hays in tiio court of juilice’till half an^K)l;c 
after ten. for here he is oblig'd be every day to do ji-./lice. Any one that* comes for 
juftice, eviesout Sharallah la’ d , that is, Jullice, fire; repeating it till he anfwers, and 
alks him what he would h;uc. Before eleven he goes to tiie audience chamber, and 
at eleven dines at a hmg table, or board, about three inc^K's above the ground, covered 
with carpets, and biead is laid t:!l along the table: he tits at the head of it and waflics. 
They fet a large dlfh beh-.ro him, on vvhicluire Imrill plates of cvoi-v fort of di.di that 
is on the table; the great dilhes being placed along the tabic. The'grandees lit near 
him. When they have e;con, they rife, and others fit down, and the poor take away, 
in wooden plates, what is left. The food is, hrfi; mutton (pf which they kill twelve 
every day) dreffed % three manners, either with a rice pilaw, or with oranges and 
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eg^, or with onions and butter. The women fend three great plates of cufcowfow, 
which they eat with the broth, and they have alfo either fifh or fowls boiled with 
lemon or orange fauce. The bey drinks camel’s milk, the others go after they have 
dined, to drink at the fountain. The dinner is ferved in the-fopha, which is to the right 
of the apartment, by the audience room, where they have ciftems of water to wSli. 
After dinner is over, he goes to the audience .room with the grandees. He never 
finokes, nor does any one in the palace. He (lays in this room till the hour of prayer, 
about three or four of the clock, when the Imams come, and all the court go to t|?e 
mofque. After prayers, the imams and grandees Hay in the audience room, fitting 
and difcourfing. An hour before fun-fet, he eats as before, and then retires to a room 
where all his officers and great people come and drink coffee, and in the fummer 
Ihirbets. At night he generally goes to .the feraglio of women, and ftays from one to 
four hours after fun-fet; from tlunce he goes to the bagnio, and thence to bed. If 
he does not go to the women, he goes to fleep in bis own chamber, and fometimes gets 
up in the night and goes to the harem, and afterwards to the bagnio, and then to bed 
again, if it is not day. He has four wives, one of which only has had children. He 
has likewife four fons: the eldcft is Bey di 'I'urki (General di lurki) called Muftapha 
Bey: the youngeft was but tw'elve years old, and was married. He was efteemed a 
very wife man, and a good politician. 

The palace of the bey is four miles‘from Tunis, and is called the Bardo : they fay 
the palace itfelf and the buildings that belong to it, among which the bagnios where 
the flaves live are comprehended, are altogether a league round. Hy goes twice a 
year to Tunis, (before he makes a progrefs over his dominions to receive his tribute) 
when he goes into the cadi’s houle, takes coffee, makes a circuit in the city, and 
returns to the bardo. One of the feafons he choofos for going over his territories is 
the month of January j the other was thought to be that of July. His progrefs takes up 
about fifty days. 


The feveral officers of the bey take precedence in the following order, 
llis prime minifter, called II Cafa Nat ale : he is alfo ireafurer and paymafter : he 
lives always at the bardo in his own houfe. 

11 Sapata, or the keeper of liie leal. 

The cadi in Tunis, ;tho adtuinijiL-rs juftice when llie bey is abroad in his circuits ; 
is obliged to lie every night at the bardo, in his own houfe, during the abfcnce of 


he 

the bey. 

I'he officer of the cuftorn-houfe. 


II Guardian Baffiaw di Bagni, that is of the college of the flaves, which is built like 
a cane or caravanfera, in which the flaves live, and fome liave fliops in them. There 
are four of thefe buildings, in which the flaves are locked up every night: the bey has 
in all two ihoufiind flaves. Ukey may be ranfomed for about five hundred and thirty 
piaftres eath. 

Li Lcukini j who are intendants of the buildings ; there are feveral of them. 

Li Guardian! de Schiavi, who go with the flaves to guard them at work. 

'J’hc fervants of the bey’s houfe are almoft all Cltriftian flaves. I'hey are, 

II Bas Cafaca, a Chriftian flave over the other Ghriftian flaves in the bey’s fervice. 

Iwo officers; one called 11 Bafhaw Ouurda Robe, who ferves the bey at home> 
another callc*d Bafhaw Guarda Robe del Campo, who ferves when he goes abroad. 

. Twelve others called by the fame name of Guarda Robe. 

Caffejee ; who bas tl;e care of ferving the coffee, 

Guarda Fanali; who takes care of the lights. 


Guarda 
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Guarda del Aqua, for the water. 

Guarda Papoiiclii, who has the care of the papouches of all that come to court, to 
carry them to perfons of diftinfrion who dine there. 

Guarda Banda, who has ilte care ot puiting vafes of water in all proper places. 

Guarda Hamam, who attends at the br.gnios for bathing. 

The gardeners. 

Guadalctti; there arc two fo called, who have the care of everj* thing belonging to 
the bod-chamber. 

Muchachi del Camera, boys c»f the bey’s cliamber ;• there are of them from twelve 
to eighteen ; two of them always in waiting in fight of the bey for two hours, who give 
the bey’s orders to (lie Bas Calaka. 

All thole are Chriltians, arid have a chapel under the bey’s apartment, where the 
Capuchins fay ma(s on vSunda)s and ludidays. 

(^joks ; part of whom are Clhriiiians and part Turks. 

Grouins ; who are Chriflians. 

Guardi Piki, who carry, each a pike before the bey when ho goes abroad. 

After the bey goes the Guardo Lefto, with water both cold and warm; one for 
drinking, the other for another ufe ; and always two led horfes are rc\.dv near him. 

They have a tnaii of vtar of feventy-iour guns Tirefented by the Grand Signior, and 
one of lorry guns, and a little velfel called a famijikino, which h.as fourteen fmall 
guns. The cities are governi'd by agas and cadis; an aga being fent to every village. 
The agas and cadis are olf 11 taken I'rom among tin- rich people, to put them out of 
the way, and allervvards <.ri a pretence of rnal-adin 'Miration, tliey feize on all they 
have. lie had not above three thoufand foldicrs for his llanding army, who arc Turks 
and letiegadoes The general is called Aga del ("ampo : tin- foldiers arc ."II horfe, and 
are called Spahi.^ It is laid that the bey ought to pay a tribute to Algiers, which he had 
refuled. lie l.as to the call o! i'lmis the pons of Mahomet, only a gulf, Suta, .lerbc; 
to the well, Farini, Cajjonegro, Bul'erli, and Bt na. " ' 


CM.AP. XW.— Thc Puient uf A ^^rjnh'd ij the Monks of Mount 

Sinai ; mul to (ihrijlians in "i'K.rah 


AS God is great and govenu.llt, front whotn aH .Ii., prophets arc eoine, for there 
rentaineth no record of injultice agaiiilt God ; rlinnigij the gifts that are given unto 
men, Mahomet the fon of Abdallah, the Apoillcvd th)d, and careful guardian of the 
whole world; has wrote the prefent hiflrnnv'nt 1.1 .di thofe that are his national 
people, and of his own religion, as a ihcure aiui po/iiivc promife to be accom- 
plilhed to the Chrillian nation, and relations of 'lie N../.arenc, whofoover they may 
be, whether they be tlic noble or the vulgar, the iienourable or otherwife, faVhiff 
thus. . ° 

I. Wliofoever of iny nation lhall prefuine to break my promife and oath, which is 
contained in this prefent agreement, deflroy.s the promife of God, ads contrary to the 
oath, and will be a refiftcr of the faith, (which God forbid) for he bccometii worthy 
of the curfe, whether he be the King himfell, or a poor man, or what perfon foever he 
may be. 

II . That whenever any one of the monks in his travels fliall happen to fettle upon 
any mountain, hill, village, or other habitable pi ice, on the fea, or in deferts, or in 
any convent, church, or houfe of prayer, I lhall be in the midft of them, as the pre- 
ferver andprotedor of them, their goods and effods, with my fOul, aid, and protedion, 

jointly 
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jointly with all my national people; becaufo they are a part of my own people, and an 
honour to me. 

III. Moreover, I command all officers not to require any poll-tax of them, or 

any other tribute, becauie they fliall not be forced or compelled to any thine of 
this kind, , ” 

IV. None ffiall prerfume to change their judges or governors, but they lijall remain 
hi their office, withput being depofed. 

V. No one lhall moleH; them when thev are travelling on the road, 

VI. Whaiever churches tlioy are poilelled of, no oiu* to deprive them of them. 

VII. Whofoever fliall annul riiy iiu- c>f thefe my decrees, lot liim know pufitively 
that he«annuls the ordinance of Cb ul. 

VIII. I'uoteover, neither their iudges* governors, monks, fervants, difciplcs, or anv 
others depending on them, fliaJl any poll-tax, or be moltft.xhon that accc'niV:, becaule 
I am tlieir proteclor, v. herelbevrr tiiey lhall be, either by laml or lea, cait cr well, north 
or fouth ; becaiiic both they and all that belong to them ate included in tliis my promilVory 
oath and patent. 

IX. e'\nd of thofe that live quietly and folitaiy upon the ntounta.ins, they fnall exact 
neither poll-tax nor tythes from their incomes, lieirlur fliall ai.y Mullulmau partake of 
what they have ; fortliey labour only to maintain themfelves. 

X. Whenever the crop of th.e earth lhall bo tdeniiful in ir^ due time, the inhabitants 
fliall be obliged out of every bulin ! to give th':m u certain meafure. 

XI. Neither in time of war lhall they ttike ih 'in out ol their habitations, nor 
compel them to go to the wars, nor even then lhall tliey require of tliein any 
poll-tax. 

In thefe eleven chapters is to he flnmd whatever relates to the monks, as to the remain¬ 
ing fl ven cii5ipte,*'s, th' y ilir.vl what reiaftr. to evert' Cdiriftian. 

thoV C.b'‘d\’vA\is \vn(\ ave uv.vaVAtaut^ avd \\\t\i tlunr ficVies and traffic arc able 
to pay t\.e pu'iUi \. fh ; 1 pay no uujn- than tvodsc drachms. 

X’il. F.xt th’v, mure Ih.d! be required <if them, according to the 

cxprels ord,ot G' I, Iv . I)>;iut niolell thole that have a veneration for the 
books that art? I- h' iv:/.-: 11 ? i.iiuer in a kind maimer give of your things to 

them, and coii\ r>,’ oi-. ■ , • •! luuihT evei'y one Itom molelling them. 


XIV. If a Cdiri/tiu! uomie; (lou 


■r? U) n 


iiiyrry a Muiruhnaii, the MulTulman fliall 


; .,.. ■-••yj- i- i.i-jij ' a ..luiuiiiiii'.ii, lue ifiuituiniun iiiiiii 

not crofs liie inclin?!;u;' a Ins who, to keep iier from her churcii ami pravers, and the 
praclice oi iier religiu?}. 

XV. Ihai no perfoii lender them In.m repairing th'.ir cl'.urches. 

XVI. Wlioloever acts contraiy to this my'grant, or givt s eiahit to any thing con- 
tiaiy to it, becomes truly an apoilate lu Gtid, and to his uicus..’ aj't'ltle, becaule this 
protection I ha.ve grant, tl to them according to this promile. 

XYlL.No one Ihali bear arms againU them, hut, on the contrarv, the Muffiilmcn 
lhall wage war lur fii,.’ni. 

XVIli. ,\n,i i,,y tlhs I ordain, that none of my nation lhall prefume to do or ad 
contrary to this my promile, until the end of the world. 

Witnefies, 

Ali, the fon of Abou Thaleb. 
Homak, the fon of Hattavi. 

'/ipniR, the km of Abuara. 

ISaitt, the fonof Maatt. 


Thavitt, 
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Thavjtt, the fon'of Nefis. 

MijA irinM, the fon of Kafvi. 
Amimiachin, the fon of llaflan. 

• Azur, the fon of JafTin. 

Abombaker, th«fon of AmbiKapbe» 
Ottman, the fon of Gafas. 
Ambteuack, iheYon of Meflutt. 
PnAztR, *hc fon of Abbas. 

1 ‘alat, the fon of Amptoulak. 

Saat, the fon of Abbatt. 

Kasmer, the fon of Abid. 
Ambtullacii, the fon of Omar. 


This prefent was written by the leader, the fucceflbr of Ali the fon of Abou 
Thalib ; the Prophet marking It with his hand at the mofque of the Prophet, 
(in whom be peace) in the fecoiid yeai* of the Hegira, the third day of the 
month iMachorem. 


CHAP. XV.— Forms^of fame J.eticrs and Ptijfloris, according to the Ejt;ern Styu. 

1 . 

A Firman fro.n the Cirand Signior to an in Gentleman. 

SUt/J'AN Mahmud the fifth, the Otrouian Emjieror, 

To thi' ever glorious judges, vnlers, and governors, the newer-failing fourct s of 
virtue and eloquence, who are belwecu the confines of Germany and our happy and 
inc>d high Porte. 

I'o the cadis in the fame road, iliar your knowledge may incrcafe. And ye glorious 
licuteii.inhs and generals oi the jaiiizarii'S, diu!. v. ur \aluur ma y he exalted. 

When this our imperial conunaiul lhail jir. > .. at j . ur fiauds, he it known unto you, 
that the illuitrious ambaffador o! England A, ii. (u hw!;.- end be- happy) has fignifieJ to 
us by his memorial prcfcnied unto us, tli it ^ine ol 'he ies of England A. moved by 
a deiire and intention to travel and to fee tlivers coun!v>'. s, is fer that purjiofe departed 
from England to come into (iermany, and liiat lu ei.f'' afteru ards come with iiifety to 
our happy Porte, he has requeued of the laid -unhutK:,;' to provide for him, that he 
may come from the faid confines of Gennav. to wur iiiq-n rial refidence in fafety, ac¬ 
cording to his intention, in his lodgings, quarters, ..n! r,. ihe road ; and that faithful 
afliflancc may be given to hisfervants with his baggage, .uls and provjfions; tha« h- 
may not on any pretence meet with any trouble or inlult i imi that he may be jiroteded 
and defended. 

For this purpofe he has entreated us to grant our royal command. 

"Wherefore, in tenor thereof, that this requed may be punctually complied with, we 
have caufed our imperial order and command to iil'ue forth. At the arrival, therefore, 
of this our high command, let every thing be done in conformity to the orders we 
have given. 

And you, who are above named, take care diligenflv to execute our commands 
with regard to this noble perfon, to protect and d dend him and all his attendance, 
baggage, goods and provifions, and take you efpecial care to pat a flop to any trouble 
or infult he may meet with. 

You 


12 
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You will not fail to fulfil the contents of this our noble command, as you will fee and 
give undoubted credit to this our fign, that we have caufed to be pur to it. 

Given at Babaduk on the firft day of the month Zilchige, 1149. (Which was the 
firft of April, 1737.) 

II. 

The following Firman or Paffport was granted to one who paflcd for a Merchant. 

I’HE command direftcd to all judges, muflclimies, waiwodes, lardars, haratchjecs, 
and other commanders, that are in the road from Conllantinoplc to Adrianople, to 
Natolia,,^towards Budrum, Brulfa, and the ifle of the Morea. 

When this our imperial command comes toyou, be itknowntoyoii. That the moll noble 
among the grandees of the Mefliah, A.B. (whofe end be happy),^amhafl'.idor of England, 
refiding in our fphnidid court, has, by his memorial fent to our high tlirone, repro* 
fented, that a certain Englilh gentleman, M.N. going on fome affairs from Conltan- 
tinople to Adrianople, and thence to a place called Budrum in Natolia, to Brulla, and 
from that place towards the ifle of the Morea ; and in order that no gaihcrors of taxes 
be permitted to moleft him or his t#o Frank fervants, or any others, on any kind of 
pretence, in any place where they ftop, or in any place where they are going, or on 
their journey, or wherever they ftay on the road, either going or coming to the afore- 
faid places; he has requefled that w'c would grant our imperial command to this clFedl; 
concerning which the faid ainbaflador having fot forth to us his requeft, we have granted 
this our high command,' that nothing may be done againft the facred capitulations, that 
he may meet wdth no let or hindrance in his journey to the /aid places. And we com¬ 
mand, that when he arrives you do conduct yourfelvcs in the abovefaid manner; and 
that you regard this our noble order with refped and veneration. So far, finally, you 
are to regard and give credit to this our noble fign, which was put to thefe prefents at 
the beginning of the moon Rebuihahir, in the year 1153. (Which w'as towards the 
end of June, 1740.) 

In the city of ConftaEtinople, 

III. 

A Letter from the Patriarch of Conftantinople, to all under his Jurifdidion, recom¬ 
mending to them a Clergyman of the Church of England, who was travelling in the 

Eafi. 

NEOPHITUS, by the grace of God, archbifltop of Conftantinople (or New Rome) 
and cEcumenical patriarch. 

Moft holy metropolitans, moft reverend archbilhops and biftiops, all you who are 
fubjeft to our patriarchal and oecumenical throne, moft dear to God, and our brethren 
and fellow minifters in the Holy Ghoft. 

Be it known to you all, that the bearer of thefe prefents, the eloquent father A. B. 
a native of the Britifh jurifdidion, having an inclination and intention to vifit divers 
cities and diocefes, both to the Eaft and in Europe, curioufly to view and infpeft them ; 
to which purpofo he has obtained a venerable order from the pow'erful Emperor, con* 
taining a grant of free paffage in his intended travels ; and he has requefted from us,^ in 
a civil manner, our patriarchal letter of recommendation to your reverend lordflnps, 
that is, all thofe that arc fubjeft to our oecumenical throne, for his intended journey ; 
that w herefoever he arrives, or in whofe diocefe foever he travels, he may meet with a 
worthy reception from you, with the honour and friendfhip that are due to his elo¬ 
quence } 
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quence j and for this reafon we have condefcended to comply with his commendable 
and friendly dcfire, knowing him to be an honourable and well-deferving gentleman. 
Therefore, by the prefent grant, we do require and exhort you, and every one of you 
in particular, to whom tlwfe our patriarchal letters lhall be prefented, moft holy 
metropolitans, moll reverend archbiftops and bifhops, that is, thofe in whofe diocefe 
the above-named eloquent father A. B. in his travels fiiall arrive, to receive him in a 
kind and friendly manner, according to his merits and ftation, that he may be fatisfied. 
with your kind reception. I'his you ar* -equired to do, and not otherwife. May the 
grace of God, and the prayers and bleflings of our inc’diocrity, be with you all. 

June the firll, 1740. ^ 

IV. 

Several Arabic Letters writttai by the Great Men in Egypt, recommending a Traveller 

to the Governors under them. 


A Letter to an Arab Sheik, to conduft him to the Convents of St. Paul and St. Anthony 

in the Defcrt|^ 

What wc make known to flieik Omar of Scione. 

AS foon as you know that one from the f’rank conful comes to you, who would go 
to the monallery of Arabia, immediately, as foon r.s he is arrived, call the fons of the 
Arabs, the foils of Vachel, and confign him to them, that they may conduct him to 
the monaftery; and when i.e is returned, take care of him,* and do every thing for 
him that is neceflary. 

Abrahu: Bey Mirlub 

Uated the jfSaban, t ijct Tcfterdar. 


A Letter to the Sheik of Saccara, in order to fee the Pyramids. 

I’o Ahmed Sheik of Saccara. 

May great God proteft you ! 

AFTER faluting you. There comes one of the nation of the Franks to the pyra¬ 
mids, having a defirc to fee them. And I rccoincis-iiJ him unto you, that no one 
may molcll him, or give him any fort of (rouble. I'ake all pollible care of him, be- 
caufe he is under our protedion. 1 again recommend Jiim to you j and may the great 
God be your defence! 

Ali Kekiah, 
HAZABAr GeLI'i. 

To Sheik Haffan ol Bouc/iC, • • 

May the great God have you under his proteftion, 

AFTER faluting you, know that a Frank of the part of the conful comes to you, 
who would go and fee the monaftery of Arabia, and when he is returned, he ^'ould go 
to Faiume; fo when he is returned from the monaftery, fend feme people with him to 
accompany him to Faiume. And take all the care you can of him, and endeavour to 
prevent every thing, with all care, that may give him any trouble. 

Abrahim Bey Belfie 

Dated on the 18th of the month Saban, 1150. Tcfterdar. 
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, Guide of the great fupport of the nobles; the chief Omar Agi, governor 

of the country of Faiume. 

May the great God, &c. 

AFfER fainting you much, and greeting you with all affeflion ; be it known unto 
you, that one of the family of the conful of the Franks in Cairo has fome bufinefs at 
Ftuume. As foon tjjerefore as he arrives, take care of him, and fufler no one to moleft 
him until he returns to Cairo. Do this by all means, and with the utmofl care, that 
he may return fatisfied. May the great God have you always in his keeping! 

Hassan Bey Merlue. 

Dated the i6th of Shaban, 1150. 


To Muftapha Bey, Governor of Girge.. 

WE write, after faluting you, that you receive the perfon who brings this letter, 
who is going into Said, to fee the curious places there. I pray you to take care of 
him ; and I defire you again to do me this plcafure to take great care of him, and 
proted him againft any one that would do' him harm. I defire you not to fail to do 
him this fervice, for the love you bear to us. 

Osman Bey, fenlatar; 

^ At this time Emir Badge. 


To Emir Mahomet Kamali. 

What I order. ' 

THE perfon that brings this letter is an Engli/hman, going into Upper Egypt, to 
fee whatever is curious there ; fo when he delivers this letter, take care to proted him 
from all harm ; and 1 command you again to take care of him. I defire you not to 
fail of it, for the love you bear to us. 

^ Osman Bey Merlue, 

At this time Emir Badge. 


V. 

The Letter of the Copti Patriarch of Alc.xandria, recommending to the Mr .iks of the 
Deferts of St. Macarius, and of the Convents of St. Anthony and St. Paul. 

IN the name of the merciful God, the peace of God be with you. The r. afon of 
this benedidion to the bleffed fons, the faithful priefts, and the reverend deacons, the 
abftemious monks, and religious, in the holy fociety of the four northern monalteries. 

To thofe of the friritual congregation of the monafteries of Our father, the great 
St. Anthony, and of St. Paul. 

May God Almighty blefs you with his fpiritual benedidions, that defeended on bis 
prophets, apoftle.s, and martyrs, and the workers of his will and commandments in 
,all ages, by the intcrceflion of our Lady the holy Mary, always a virgin, and of all the 
holy martyrs and confeflbrs! Amen. We give you to underftand (firft repeating that 
God may blefs you, and give his fpiritual falvaiion) that the reafon we fay of this our 
letter to you is, that one of the Franks, that is A. B. is going to you. Have the 
utmofl regard for him, and receive him with the greateft civility. And may the peace 
of our Lord defeend on you! for ever glory be to God. 

Dated the 29th of Afur, 1154. 
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DISSERTATIO DE GEOGRAPHIA iEGYPTI. 

PRiEMONITIO. 

EN tibi, ledor benevolo, diflfcj tatiunculam de Aigypti geograpbla in eum finem a 
me conferiptam, ut hicem aliquani tabulae noflras geographies darein, funul et earn 
contra objediones prsmunirein. ^ • 

Ulius tabuls ca ratio a me inftituta oft, ut quam accuratiflime definitam exhibercra 
vetcrem gcographiam iEgypiiaeam. Quod ad fubfidia hujus opens perficiendi airinet, 
feias vebm, mihi in Aiijypto agenti, forte fortuna, in manus perveniflTe parvain quan- 
dam chartulam manu*P. Sicardi dclineatam: noftra cum illii convenit de gradibus 
laiiiudinis, licut ctiam do fiiu iftarum partiura, quafeunque oculis ipfemet non luflravi, 
excopto quod delineationem ors inaritims a Delta, tam orientem quam occideniaifra 
verlus, tranflulerim ex clvariis nauticis. Chartula qusdam alia, manu exarata, ex 
iEgypto allala, fuppeditavlt mihi chorographiain regionis qus circumjacet SS. Antonii 
ct Pauli monaftoria : tertiam quandam chartam pro folita fua humanitate mecum com- 
niuuicavit dodiflimus prsl'ul D.D. Nicholaus Claget cpifeopus Exonienfis: earn antea 
videram Conftantinopoli penes digniflimum virum ruihiquc amiciflimum Thomam Payne 
archidiaconum Breconienfem: ea deferipta eft fignis tain Arabicis quam Grscis, in 
ufum (ut titului. prs i’e ferr') Chryfanthi patriarchs i b'erofolyrliitani, anno .Domini mil- 
lefmo feptingcniefmio vicufimo focundo. DelineatOi- (quifquis fucrit ille) videtur fe 
totum coinpofuifle ad librorum deferiptiones, non ocalorum fidem in locis perluftrandis 
acutus: Inde adco cauiiits illius veftigiis inhsrendutn ceniui. Siquid cxc'^Tpfetim, fuis 
noiis diftindum exliibet tabula noftra. 

Binorum oftiorum Nili prs csteris ingentium, ei totius fluminis ripas ufque ad cata* 
radas, ct ultra, ipfe navigans delineavi. In ca navigatione, quam potui diligentiilime 
notavi fluxus varios lluminis ct fitum locorum: Moutium juga depingmitur proutin ifta 
navigatione apparebant. 

Loca habes fuis deferipta nominibus, tam veteribus quam hodiemis; ilia Hgnantur 
liieris majufculis Romanis, hsc autem Italicis. Notas iiifuper vides, quibus dignofeas 
cujufnam audoris potifliinum fidem hinc inde fum fecuius ; additis infuper aliis, triplicis 
generis, compendio exhibeniibus meam de veto locorum fitu, quatenus dif- 

pofitio noltra inniti videtur argumcniis certis, probabilibus, vel demum cunjedurabU 
iibus: fub clalTe pofteriore cadunt ea loca, qus nulla fignautur nota. Veterura fof- 
farum curfus, quantum conjedurii allequor, fignavi duplici pundulorum fubob- 
feuriorum ferie. Latitudinem fluvii vix ullo in loco pluris sftinuverim quam ruin., 
gentis paflihus j inde adeo ratio magnitudinis ejus a me certo confiUo’ ampliftcabator, 
ut efl'et facultas et fpatium infulas fignandi. Alvcum continuo decrefceiltem vides 
fupernc; eft iilc quidem error chalcographo vertendus vitio. Magnitudo foffs feu 
fluvii Baher Jofeph, in confmio Benefuief ab occidente alluentis, ad ipfum Niium earn 
fere habei proportionem, Sicardo autore, quam noftra exhibet tabula. 

Ex uti aque ripa Nili,- trans Deltam infuper, et a Copto ad Berenicen, itinera fignavi, 
fecundutn Antoniiium, additis diftantiis. Ubicunque occurrit numerus duplex, feias 
velim, pofteriorim a me emendationis loco haberi; quippe cum numeri olim recepti 
non qu.adrarent cum veris diftantiis locorum : idem eft inftitutum nieum quoad loca in 
vicinio Maris Rubri, quorum latitudines ex Etoleniso defumuntur. 

3 £ 2 lofularum. 
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Infularura, quafcunque oculis ipfemet atl*ntius pcrluftravi, raai^ines fignantur linei 
altiiis imprefsa. 

Sicardianfe chartoe fidem omnino fecutus fum in foflis ddineandis, quae confpiciuntur 
circa Faiume. Haec fatis eft nionuiffe leftorem, cujus candori me tabulamque meam 
comraitto. Errores hinc ii.de latere nullus dubito; neque enim ca eft ipfius regionis 
iEgyptiaca natura, non ii incolaruin mores, ut fas fit peregrinantibus animo obfequi, 
aut tuto curiofis obfervationibus inftituendis fc dare. Habes tabulain caeteris forfan, quae 
haftenus prodierunt, emendatiorem, quantulumcunque meai induftriae monumentum, 
alienac tamen, ut fpero, incitamchtum. 


Dtjj'crtatio dc Ccographhi Aigyptr. 

iEGYPTUM ab occldcntc excipit Libya. Nomos prlma (ifto cnira nominc- 
vocabantur provinciae ejus) occidentem verl'us dicitur nomos Mareotis, in qua con- 
fpicitur vicus Chymo *, habitus pro ('ynofema Strabonis, quam quidem locavcrim in 
fitu turns Arabicae: Tabula Chryfanthina turrem haiic collocat in fitu Plinthincs, qua;, 
me judice, magis ad orient cm vergebat. 

In ipfo introitu vallis cujufdam aliquantulum recedentis a mari, ct ab Alexandria 
circiter triginta millia pafl'iium occidentem veri'us, adhuc ctmfpiciuntur rudera qua;dam 
urbis cum columnis magnificis ; ita iiimirurn meinoravit mihi vir quidam fide dignus 
dJuTtirfiif. Haiic habco pro iapo/iri Strabonis fj coiurnnas autein pro reliquiis 
fcnaculi in quo agebatur panegyris, feu conyenius publicus. Introivu^n vallis habco 
pro termino inaris didi. 

Hinc commoda fefe offert occafio difquircndi de lacubus Mareoti et Mocri. Strabo | 
collocat lacum Marciam feu Marcoiin prope Alcxandriain, lutitudinem aiftiuians 
ododccim millibus quingentis et quinqiiagcnta paruum ; longitudinem triginta feptem 
millibus et quingentis; lacum Wctriti vero p.obe lubyrinthum. Herodotus^ nullum 
alium lacum memorat praetor Mocrion *. ille, alTontientibus Diodoro Siculo )j et Mu- 
tiano, aeftiniat circumfcreniiatn ejus quadringemis quinquaginta millibus paifuurn; 
Pomponius Mclafi quingentis, Plinius’** ducentis quinquaginta. Hie illc lacus luir ad 
labyrimhum ; qu:intum vero iple oculis cum nietiri poH’em, non videbatur'longiiudine 
pertinere ultra triginta mille pafi’us, latitudine vero fex mille; Sicardus longitudinem 
ejus a;ftiinat quinquaginta paflibus,. latitudinem quindeciru mille, GallicJf i'cilicet men* 
I'uratione. Sicardo lubens tribueriiu hac in re laudein accuratioris obfeivationis, 
ideoque in tabula mca illius fidem fum lecutus. 

Quandoquidem feriptores I'upra memorati huic lacui tantam amplitudinem ambiti^s 
uno ore tribuant, llerodotufque aflirmct illius longitudinem ab aquilune ad auftrum 
exteudi, nihil prius potiufvc conjedura ftateendum arbitror, quam hunc lacum 
aliquando dim-difrufum pertinuifle per totam iflam vallem, niaris (feu vacui 

aqua) nomine etiamnum nuncupatam. Nec vero abfimilc dl eum ttiam occidentem 


* KOMOT MAJ’IiOTOT wafaXiS- X«/*».' Pu>!. 1. Iv. c. 5 * 

L 5 v» 'lan-vo:..-!-; iW Ssn.'/Ai'ir, /.£>fc?.r.v. >Str<lb. I. xvn. p, ’JC;Q. 

J 'U Jc mxfoitnt.'sa, xa* asipf 3- tx'> wJi/ifcu.v i Ixarlt raway, fxixS' 

y tAaT'lwitw r.Sirrili. 1 . xvii. p. 7^9. 

f n !it;ACc/*:Vr, 1 t',," to ix; tuc’tieu n« J rxhet xa» •• Kiilsu 

« ?.!/..'« Tv{w i'i. f;/,/ 71 Kiil vv.fcv. Htnid. 1 . ii. c. 149. 

II atliYic ^*o-i» ttrxai ijaxoffi^ir. Dii (1. 1. 1. p. 48. 

<11 Mourisi, aliquundo ..ampiin, nuiic lacus qtiingenta ri'.iiliu pafl'uiiin ciicuitu patens. Mela, I. i. c.Qt 

** Inter Arfinuiteii acMemphitin lacus fuit, circuitu ccum puiluuni $ aut, ut Mutianustiadit, cccci.m* 
* qui fccerat, Muetidis adpelUtus.. Plin. 1. v. c 9. 
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vcrfus patuiflTe ufque ad ripatn lacus Moefios; quod quidetn in caula potuerit fnifle 
cur Htjrodoius Mccrin filentio pertranlicrit. Narrat oerte opinionem invaluifle aquam 
lacus hujufce habere exitum verXus Syrieslubter juga montium Memphi imminentium; 
quo fortafll' innuit, quod obfcrvaium fucrat ibi exitum pat’uffe, quando, Nilus folito 
inf’erius fubfidiflet, quo quidem tempore fieri potuit, ut ipfsc lacus aquae itidem de- 
crefeerent intra lacds hodiemi anguftias *. 

Strabo t defcripiionem aggreditur fofla; cujufdam ducentis ab Alexandria ad Cano* 
puni ct Scliediam; obl'curiufcuia fain efl ea dt-feriotio, fi ad hodiernam regionis 
facieni exigatur. lllo ainlorc, unu i<idemquc fofla ad utrumque locum navigatur; 
ail riparn eii’fdein fiia efl Eleufis, et paululum Eleufi progreflb ad dexrram efl folTa 
quic Schodljini deducit. Nulius itaquo dubilo quin ea fit fofla quae hodie AlexanJrina 
appellarur, et i.b h:mc caufam fignavi tramitem cujufdam folTa; pertingentis ab ho« 
dii.Tiu fofla Al'jxandriiia ad Canopuiii et alveum lluvii Canopicutn: et in genere 
Icfctuns Sirabonis admonitos vcliin, Ibfl'am Canopicatu aliud quiddam fonare quam 
alveum Nili Canopicum. 

In ciiarttda C^-hryfamhiwa, alvei Nili fere omnes fuis deftituuntur nominibus; alveus 
Canopicus ad irajethmi nomine Madeam, in ea fignaiur tanquam fofla qutedam pe- 
rexigua; ad oflium ejus confpicitur exiins fluvioli cujurd.im, cum vico Ideu ad ripam 
ejus, quam delineator habet pro veleri Schedia. A Bikiere duarum Icucarum inter> 
vallo pervenifur ad rrajectum feu ' Madeam haoitum pro oflio Nili Canopico. (Urbs 
autem Canopus, nomen trixiife dicirur a (’anopo Menelai navis gubcrnaiore ibi fe« 
pulto.) Ad locum trajeclu.s alveus (luvii adinouu.n coarclatur; interhis vero fef« 
diffundif in l iritudinem peranqdam. In tabula Sicar . ana ha:c latitudo pertingit fere 
ufque ad ipfuin Nilum ; figjiantiir eiia n tres fbfl'jE ex hoc alveo ducentes ad Nilura 
infra ; quaru-.n imam ipfe conI’pexi. Aiidor efl Strabo aedes Canopicas ad 

fofl'ien luitl’e coqfl- ucla*-'; id/o collocaverim Canopum ad exitum foflic in ipfum fluvium, 
urbcai vvro Heracleum hau 1 prociil ab oflio alvei Canopici, unde nomen alterutu ottii 
Her.’.cleotici In eo quod aif.-rit fofl'am comrnunicari cum lacu, hoc vellc videtur, 
fcilic* ! earn terri pene c iiiiguam margini lacus, quod quidem fit hodie: et efl error 
fere tominunis verfionu n Strabunis, curium iiiiieris ad fluvium ad Canopum et Sche- 
diain recVa patere per 1 icu n; cum vox txItv referenda potius eifet ad 
CreJibile efl tarn exitum fufl’>e Caiiopicm, quam oflium alvei Canopici majorem olirn 
ampiitudiaeni habuiif.-: cumque llantibus aquilonibus aqua marina in lacum impel- 
litur, l ie fauciuin anguflim prohibent quo minus aqua fluviales in iflis partibus failitu- 
dine depurgetur; et hiac imprimis videtur elTe caufa car urbs Alexandria ex alia po- 
tilliinum parte fiuvii aquam Niliacum ad fc deportari niuluerit. Signare veros tr?,i^^g' 
veteruin alveoruui Nili ell iflud quidam diificilius plenum opus aliitJcV-^^^rodoms 
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recenfet tres prx cateris amplos, Canopicum, ad partem Delta maxtme Occidentalem, 
PdiufiacumadOrientalem, etSebenniticumutrifqueinterjedum; e Sebennitico profluxiffe 
ak Saiticum et Mendelium: Bolbitinunl et Taniticum arris opere, non natura fuilTe ela« 
boratos. Intra omnes fcriptores convenit de alveis Orientali et Occidentali; Taniticum 
etiam ferunt ^uWe proximum Pelufiaco, nifi quod Herodotus addit quendam nomine 
Bucolicum (eundem ipfum fortafle cum Tanitico:) convenit etiam inter omnes proxi¬ 
mum effc Mcndefiurti et Bolbitinum excepto Canopico fuiflTe maxime Occidcntalera. 

Obfeurior eft Strabo, in eo quod, meutione fada de SeJjennitico et Phatnico, fub- 
jungit amplitudinis rationc pro tertio habetur,” qua dirfcriptio procul dubio intclli- 
genda eft de Sebennitico. 

Herodoto memorante, Sebenniticus alveus, per medium Deltam fecans iter, introierat 
ad partem cjus maxime Auftralem, uhi. Sicardiana tabula exhibet quandam foflani, 
quam in meam tranftuli. Eodem audore, alvei Saiticus et Mendefius profluxerunt e 
Sebennitico, unde conjeduram facio, Phatnicum eundem efle cum Saitico, et hoc 
nomen traxilFe ex eo quod proflucrct e Saitico ad urbem Sain, fecunduin repraifenia- 
tionem in noftra charta. 

Alteram foflam, quae ducit a Sebennitico ad Phatnicum, crediderim fiiiHe opus re- 
centioris aevi, in eum finem elaboratam ut conjundio fieret Sebennitici alvei cum 
Bufiritico et fofla Sabuniaca: Arthribiticum fluvium c Sebennitico orientem verfus 
crediderim profluxiflTe ct poftea dedudum fuifte in duo Pineptimi et 

Diolcon. Variae infuper occurrunt foflfc fanfverhe, per quas navigatur diredo tramite 
ab uno alveo ad alium ; verbi gratia, Thermuthiaca Ptolcmaei videt/jr p'-rtigilFe a 
Canopico ad Sebenniticum, Bufiriticum at Phatnicum : Foflam Sabuni habuerirn pro 
fluvio, qui, tefte Ptolemreo, exiit e Bubaftico feu Pelufiaco ad urbem Athribin (torte 
Sakir) in Pathmeticum, quo fere in loco exiit etiam Athribiticus. 

fiubafticum fluvium deduxi feptentrionem verfus ufquc ad Manfouram; cx ea parte 
exiiife videtur Taniticus. Nullus dubito quiil Bubafticus fluvius ferebatur olim curfu 
magis ad orientem vergenti; (ifte ipfe eft curfus hodiernus folfse Bubafticae j) nec ulia 


iniiarrt- ro x»XEs1a» roV*. "Er* xal J»?s6(na r^fjLxlx otTo ib dmytirS.'vlx, If 

^ttKctiraut, totn mofUtTx xi^lxi t»Se, ftev Xeurixm xvrsuv, ri <is MwJwVtoj, ri St B^xCtnycv rii/M kx] to Bmxoamoii uk 
iSxyifla roftxrei irt, «XX’ofux 1 » Htroil. 1. ii. C- 17. ^ ** 

S’ «’s TO BxAxira-w iirix f^ftxsrw, m'tSu /xsv ro.-of »ii> xtxXijuivov xal tirfHiTot xxXSjxt nr,X«T»a*e», to St 
jcUTifo* TawlKOK, HT» Min&Vtor xxl ^xlfxtxo* xxl Ztbtmltxlv, ht Si Bo^?tVi>o», xxl ttfitvlx'.ot KxyuStw, i 
HfaxXi'.lMCOn ow/btaf-wiv. Dioti. I. i. p. 29. 

Mt)* Si rSftX TO Kixuuaixoy if* to BoXffilivey, htx to ZfStntlixot xxl to ^x%xS>’ t^'to» vTOx^^oti ri tsx'X tA 

trfuTX Svo, TO As'xia. ■— ra Si 0xlitKu irufxirifi to MstStinot arx to Totwlixoy xai TiXivTa>o> to lX>!X.jiri!!exoy. 

"£r» Ji x«J xWx ruTui “= »* ^^tuSoroftalx dentf^irr^x. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. boi. 

Sutft in honore et deciirfu3 Nili muita oppida, piaicipue qiii notnina dcdcre oftib, non omnibus 
(duodecim <;ninj reper/i'"^'**') qtiatmn, qua: ipfi falfa ora adpellanr, fed relcberrii-nis ieptem, 

proximo Alexandrite Can{?'*'co> deindc Boibitinu, Sebiriiniiico, Phatnico, Mendefio, Tanitico, uhicnoquc, 
Pelufiaco. Plin. I. v. c. u 5 . . . 
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vidctur eiTc alia msthodus commodior, (incommodam utiqiie dizeris noftram) concilU 
andi j^iolcmgsum ciuternfqne fcriptores, quam fi flngamus hund fiuvtum fociaUbus 
alrerius duvii ab auHro vcDientis undis I'uiire adauctum, et PeluAum demum alluilTe. 
Fluvii cxei’tU('s per oftia PoJufiuca, Canopica, Bolbitina, fuo quifque nomine iignaban- 
tur, nimirurn Bubaftico, Agathadseraone, ct Tali; ab oftio ■tamcn aliquandp ad fluvium 
noincn tranliit. Muc forfan rotereuda eft ambiguita:. nominum Bucolici et Tanitici* 
quoruin forfan illud fluvinm, hoc vero oftium priniitus denotabat. • 

Prolemaius recenfet iria Delta, priiC’im ct quidem maximum, alveis OrientaU et 
Occidentaii inrerjeibm : Aliimi, cognoininc Parwnij^fluvio Bubaftico et alveis Buftri- 
ritico Piiatnicoquc coaiprchcnusm ; et tcriium dciuuin ab Oriente'-tenninatum fluvio 
Bnfii it/co ct Pathmetico alveo, lx altera nartc a folIVi qua: diicitur ex Bubaftico fluvio 
ad fluviiim Patluueticum juxia urbem Avthribin, iiequc audiendus eft Ptolemaeus (nec 
enii; libi eotilbit) Jum affinuat haiir IblTam conjungi curu Pineptimi. Et hme quidem 
de alvtis Niliacis (.iliirquc eorum ditbi I’lmto: ca omniaqua potui accumtione charta 
noftra exhibit dd'cripia; veftigia votonmi feriptorum ncc indillgentcr fum fecutus, ut 
nodos t'x{)cd!rcin quibiis 'laborarc lolet htec materia prre cteteris vexaiiffiraaj quam ut 
plenius intclligat, itc:rutn iierutnque monendus eft Icdor, ut cofdem illos fcriptores 
evolvat, dirpofitioncfque charttc noftne ad vetera ilia monumema atteuto animo 
ftudioque rcfca-at. 

Ab Alexandria, naviganti fccundum Strabonerij, Elcufis prima occurrit, fita ad fof» 
fam Canopicain: ultorius progredienti U'l ilexfram fefe oll'ert foft'a, quas ducit ad 
Schediam; itincrc fcilicet dcilexo verfus Euro-auftrum; unde conjetluram iacio 
Schediam re£te collocari in viLohodierno Damaneho;..., ncc alium vicum denotare ri 
Circu Itinerarii, quippe cum ab Alexandria mquali diftat intcrvallo, lit audor eft Strabo 
cum Irin-.’i-ari.t rollatus. 

Crt'didcrim ajvcum Canopicum occlufum fuiiTe in eo lore loco undo exiit Balbitinus, 
et vium poftea fibi feciffe irijdici ifta tofl’a quam charta nollra exhibet deferiptam, 
(quoticl'cunquc fcilicet aliiori llutninc infurgit Nilus.) K'aucratin collocaverim ad vi- 
. cum Foua ex advt'rio htdie Alcxandnua* lt(H'icrr.a'; cam ir.i'ari; eflb vctcrem illam 
auguror qua olim itnm eft ad ScIiLddam. !:i vico o.un. ciatc aiiquctenus auftraliore 
agnolccre vidcor rdiquias vctcris falicm nominis Naucratis. 

Sain veterem conftitucrim ad ripam occidcntalem fofllc iilius qu!c <‘xit ex oftio Se- 
bcnnitico ; Ptolemmo nimirurn tcftc, ea urbs ifti fluvio ct Canopicc^ alveo interjicitur, 
nec tamcn negaverim urbem Sakir fitain in ripa Oricntali conl'ervare rdiquias iftius 
nominis parcc detorti: ca urbs a Naucrati Jiihiba! Juorum fcluenorum feu decern 
millium palTuum intervallo. Sicardus earn habet pro veieri Xoi, ego vero ad Aquil- 
oncm magis vcrgcrc ftatucrim; Ptolemaeus utrumqm nomon Sebenniten al auftro 
fpeftarc Arthribin j inferiorem fcilicet, cui metropofs Pachnumunis, fuperiorem^ cui 
Sebennitus. 

Xois * haberi folct pro urbe infulari; nimirurn objefiu Ibflarurn quarundam fit in- 
fula. Piolemaco ftatuente, fiia erat hrec urbs Inter fluvios Thepmuthiacum et Athri- 
biticum, ideoque in terra continente: Strabo collocat earn in nomo Sebennitico. 
PtoIcmtEus autem recenfet nomon quendam Xoitem, icvo forl'an rccentiore defumptum 
ex Sebennitico, ab hac urbe profluxifle videtur appdlatio ilia totius regionis, quaj 
occurrit in facra feriptura, fcilicet Terra de Zoan. 

* ’£> St T« fuovysu'fx. rv vw]f vv ZtStmlmS k*\ ^xrvuiS Svi irtf ’utl K»i <itroAt,' li> ru SiCtminxu 
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Ptolemasos habet Thmuim pro primaria urbe nomi Mendefii, Strabo aatem Menden; 
mide conjeduram facio eandemieffe urbem, duplici iniignitam nomine: Herodotus 
edam receipt nomon quendam Thmuiten ; hinc fadtum ut hicce nomos etiatn duplex 
fordtus fit inomen. Mentione facia de alvco 'I'anitico, Strabo eum appi llat Saiticum, 
quam binonj^ funt qui augurantur ortain fuifie ex co quod urbis Tanis primitus 
appellata fueitt Sais: Cum vcro ncmincm Straboni AifiVagantcm legimus, fiatuerim 
potius Strabc^m erravifle, et Saiticum cundcm effe cum Phatnitico. Bufiriticus 
fluvius, fecundum Ptolcmaeum, efiluit ex alvco Bubaftico in Phatuicum, adeoque ha- 
betur tantum pro foffa quadatn tranfverfa inter eos aivcos. 

Sicasdus auguratur fe repcriffc vclligia vctcris Cynopoleos apud Chiu. 

Tertium Delta* ftatuitur inter fluvios Bufiriticuni, et cum qui efiluit e Bubafiico in 
Pineptimi (dicendum forfan crat, in Phatniticum;) cum ego habuerim pro fofla Sa- 
buni, qua: ex Nilo ducitur ad urbom v\boufir. Duin Ptolemams fiuvium appellat 
Bubafticum, tarn hie quam ubi menuonem tacit de ortu Bufiritici, intelligendus eft in- 
nuere velle 'I'aniticum cx co adhuc inferius defluxifle, forfim apud Manfouram, quo in 
loco, conjefturas mea: aliquantulum tribuens, colloctivi Tauin ; cumque Bubafticus eo 
in loco defledlit verfus orientem, eum liabucrirn pro 'I’afne, ob captivitatem Ludo- 
vici IX. in bellb facro fatis famofa. Rccenliores qucifdam lecliiavi rccenlentes rudera 
quaedam urbis adhuc ctaifpici apud Themaie, intervallo feprem leucaruiu a Manfoura 
orientem verfus : In iis lignare polTe vldeor reliquias veteris Heracleopoleos parvae, feu, 
memorante Sicardo, Balbcios: Primaria quiJi-m m bs fuit ilia nomi Sethroiise, Sethri 
nomine olini appeliata. Secundum liiiicrarium, hicc urbs recedit a Pelufio intervallo 
viginti duum mille pairuum. 

Fofla Regalis pertinebat a Phacufa, quae fita erat ad alveum Bubafticum, ufque ad 
mare Erythraeum: in eo curl'u videtur lacum quendam pertranfilTe, forfan eriam iin- 
pedito aquarum curfu fecitTe, et pranerlapfam Heroopolin cxiifl'e dejiium ad urbem 
(Arfinoem hodie) Suez ; el intervallo circitcr ducentorum qiiiiiquagiuta paifuum ab 
occidcntali parte Suez animadverli veftigia veteris cujufdam alvei. 

Foffa Trajani cxiendebatur a Baby lone, vcl vet ere Cairo ; et difertis verbis dicitur 
allabi Heroopolin ; hoc autem fieri non potuiffe ftatuunt aliqui, nifi exaruerit foffa Re¬ 
gum : Mihi quidem facilis videtur effe nodi hujufee explicatio, fi fecundum chartse 
noftraerepraEfeutaiionem fingainus hanc foffam Jrajani influxiffe in illam alteram Rega- 
lem fupra memoratam. ^Vpud, vetcrein Cairo adhuc confpicitur*^ qutedatn foffa 
vergeiis ad Euro-aquilonem ; Sicardus earn terminari fiiigii in lacu Birk-cl-Hadjee ; 
aliis autem memorantibus audivi earn rivulo quodam iliapfam lacui, in ulteriora 
deferri. 

In parte chartEe noftra; Euro-aquilonari confpicitur fluvius Sihor, qui difterminaffe 
dicitur PaltEllinam ab Egypto f : In tcxiu biblii originali vox fonat 'i’orrentem Egypti, 
et'apud LXX. redditur Rhinocorura: tabula: nauticae hic loci exhibent rivulum 
quendam,'infervientem aquationi nautarum; nec defunt probati feriptores qui men- 
tionein faciuut de torrente de Rhinocorura: vici itidem Gazae | pcriigifl'e dicuntur 
ufque ad torrentem Egypti; falfos itaque habuit quofdam ca opinio, voce ifta innui 
Nilum. 

Lacum Sirbunim colloco apud Faramidaftangoni, elquc pro limitibus antiquis con- 
{Htuo infulas iftas, feu rupes, qua: notantur in charta nautica. Hic file lacus eft apud 

• Alywro 5 TOfct.Tw. koSo 0 rov 
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poetas ob Typhonem fubter pdfitum famofus: longitudine patuit wgintJ quinque millia 
pafluutny latitudine autem fex millia et quingenta. Aliquandiu ab eo ad mare exitue 
dabatur per alveum quendam nomine Ecregma. Strabo fcribet hanc fofi^ objedis 
arenis aruiffe: poftca temporis cr^diderim iinpetu niaris*d?utumo receflifle iHpam iftam 
anguftam, cujus objedlu lacus olim dillenninabatur a marl*; cumque ho^^pdo vUliim 
minus accuratum eflugiat, lacus ifte,‘"non miror quofdam a reccntiorlbus fcriptitSffe 
Sirbonin jam diu arenis elTe opplctatn. C'onjedturam noftram corffirm^t du?e chartae 
gcographicm manufcriptae ex ociilorm*., non aurium fide defcriptaj, qua; mihi Venetiis 
agenti in manus pervencrunt, ot finum quendam. lacu Sirboni exhibeni: aniraadver- 
tendum eft Sfrabonem, dum recenfet quaidam mcinoratu digniora dc hoc lacuf videri 
eum parum difiinxifle a mari Mortuo. 

Ad ripam orientaleip oftii Pelufiaci collocatur Carabcz in tabula manufcripta ; earn 
credidcrim fignare locum Cllhabriarilm ; quas, ficuri ciiam Gerras, fcribit Strabo fuiffe 
fitas in loco dcprefliori et p:\luflri; Plinius habet C’.habrias pro Caftro. 

Hie loci animadvertendus ell error Itinerarii Antonini, quo mimerante recenfetur 
certe nimis loiigum intcrvallum ducentorum ct tredecim mille paffimm a Pelufio ad 
Alexandriam. 

Pelufium in tabula Chryfanthina dicitur Attinch, ctymologia prorfus confimili in 
utraque lingua, lam Gncca quam Arabica; 'I’ine enim Arabicc, urrixCf Graece, fonat 
Ca-nuiu. 

Inter proficlfccndum a Nile ad Mahallani, din.idio (fcilicet duum mille paflTuum) 
itincre cunfeclo poriranfimus foffam quandam exiguam dedu5:am ex magna ilia qua; 
pertingit ad Borlom : ad ripntn ejus Borealem conipicitur vicus, quo fere in loco jun- 
giiur cum alia quadam niajore ad I'liraciam vcrgcntc. In ripa iltius inajoris foflge, 
iter eral quaii duorum mille pufluum, quo confccto, cam cyiiiba trajecimu ;, aliamque 
porrb, cui fuperimponitur pons lapide quadrate, ad orienialem partem urbis Mahallae. 
llinc Kuro-aquiloncm verliis iter eft ad Baalbait quafi iiovcm mille pafluum, inde 
devcnifur ad ripam occidcntalem prmdidiu fofla.*, aliamque porro cymba trajecimus, 
quartamque vado ; et duum mille quafi palTumn intcrvallo demum pervenitur ad am- 
pluiu quendam alveum a Nilo dedudrum infra Sornmenud, et in mare profluentem ad 
orientalem partem lacus Brulos: Accolcu earn appellarunt 'I’habaneam; ego vero 
ftatuerirn earn efl'eipfum Mendefium, e Pbatnico profluentem, queiu itaque eo nomine 
diftinxi, Herodoti nicntem, ni fallor, aflecuius. 

In hujus mei itincris curfu cum fnia extrema alveorum legorim, nec in intcriora re* 
glonls delatus fuerim, hicc lioiafl’e fatis hahui, neque fatis fubfidii fum alTccutus, ut 
de alveorum curfu qiiidpiam auderem 

Sunt qui Babylonis veftigia qua;runt in ipfii vefere t'airo, eo autem difeon/enit eos 
inter et Straboncm *, quod hie allerit jx-r clivum afeondi a Nilo ad Babylona, plardties 
autem mille pafliium latitudine patens cxiciiditur inter Nilum et vetcrem Cairo : Lubens 
itaque Babylona collocaverim in ctille Jehufi, fitu a vetcre Cairo euro-auftrali; in 
quo quidem adhuc conJ'piciuntur axlifieiorum collapJ'orum rudera; hue adde, quod 
hie fitus apprime quadrat cum llerodoto aflercate Babylona e diametro fpedare verfus 
pyramiJas. 

Memorim proditum accepimus Memphin abfuifll; a Delta quindccim mille f pafluum, 
quinque a pyramidibus ; lacu ad aquilonem et zephyrum fuill'e terminatam; ad orientem 


* J’ irln aVo itj Kot xa.6i)*rfcra, Six; aVu isi TolxfiS Vfoxoi KXt MxXlm to 
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ail^pfo Nilo; intervallo quafi duodecim millc pafluum, verfi^ auftrum ingentem portencfi 
ttgerem in etim finem coacervatum, ut Nilus, reli^to veteri aiveo, in quo alluebat radices 
^Uiam o(;^entale8, nec infrequenter terras demifliores aqua inundabat, mecUum kar 
inflitueret^er colles orientates et occidentales *. 

Verum IiA||nphios iitum et rudera fruftra qusefiveris in ipla regione: attention vero 
difquifitionel^Breg Fcriptores perfcrutatus eatn^ollocaverim baud procul a Mocanen ^ 
in eo nomin^^lf^are^t vefligia nominis Moph, quo a facris fcripU/ribus indigitari folet; 
hinc auftrum verfus a planitie, per quam itur ad Faiume, adhuc fuperfum tumuli arcnofi, 
reliquse, ni fallor, aggcris fopm memorati. 

Acanthum Strabonis collocavi apud Ofman, nulla habita ratione calculorum Ptole- 
BiEci, qui earn Canthun appcllat; conftituit abefle decern millc pafiuum intervallo a 
Memphi verfus auftrum. 

Tabula Chryfanthina, in definiendo urbium ikum, praecipuam rationem fimilitudinis 
nominum videtur habuiflb, c. g. habet pro ipfa Bacchi, eamque collocat ad 

foftam Jofephi apud Bahnefam quadraginta mille paiTuum intervallo a lacu Mceri, ad 
eujus ripam earn conftitifte audor eft Ptolemseus. 

Si fiinilitudinem nominis fequamur, in Selingc agnofeere poflb videmur Selinon; 
quo quidem in loco rudera qusedam adhuc fupcrelTe dicuntur: Repugnare tamen 
videtur intervallum, quo diftare a Panopoli hodie Akmim dicitur in Itinerario. 

Regionem iftam urbis Thebarum, *quas dicebatur Memnoniura, conftitucrim apud 
Medinet Abou, quae quidem vox fonar Civitas Papa, feu Patris (quo nomine forfan 
Memnon apud vulgus audiit;) hue refer urbem Papam Itinerarii; curnque vox Abba 
feu Abbou a prima:vis temporibus funaverit pater, in ea quaeftverim etymon Abydi 
urbis cujufdam Mediterranea3 prope Ptolemain palatio- peramplo Memnonis con- 
fpiciendam. 

£ tabula Sicardiana defumpfl deferiptionem foftas, in qui occurrit infula fatis ampla 
£dfou; ea itidem ducc fignavi intervallum, quo ea infula diftat ab Ombo, minus forfan 
quam par eft; cum vero meae obfervationes nihil habeant certi, cui fatis poflum ftdere^ 
nil mutandum duxu 

Ad marc Erythrasum fignantur duo portus, nomine Coffeir, neuter quideiri: fta^- 
tioni navium fatis tutus; ad novum, quas ad auftrum magis vergit, ftatuerim Berenicen 
fuifle litani: Verfus aquilonem ultcrius naviganti fefe offert alius perquain commodus, 
nomine Hamroftc: neicio fane quonam intervallo abftt a. Coifeir, ideoque incertus an 
veteri portui Leuco five Myo refpondeat. 


* "En 7^ « If rS rt>3 ’A»yvV1a’ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WEST BARBAR 

BY LANCELOT ADDISON, 

Chaplain to ILi Majelly in OrdiniRy*. 


TTTE find a commonwealth compared to a fliip, and the weftern part of Bar- 
VV bary hath fulfilled the allegory, not only in refpect of the inteftine broils 
wherewith it has been fo long tofl'ed; nor yet in regard that the government thereof hath 
been continually flouting from one faction to another. But in this efpecially, that there 
remains no track, or irnpreflion, no regifters to acquaint us with what ha^h palled, except 
ruins and devaflaiions, the genuine memories of a dcfolating war. Fof to demand of 
atalib (one of the molt learned fort among the Moors) the annals of remote viciffi- 
tudes, or an account of the traverfes that bear a frefiicr date, were to baffle his obfer- 
vation, and thereby afti’ont ins adored literature. 

Now the likelieil reafon, that can be rendered of tnis ignorance, is the neglefl: of 
preferving records of their tranfaftions, for the Moors truft all to an illiterate tradi¬ 
tion ; infomuch that the befl chroniqut? can be now compiled of their late changes, 
muft for the moft^part be collected from fome aged grandfire’s memory; a frail founda¬ 
tion to fupport an hiflorical credit. 

As for the ancient model of the 'Morefco Polity, it is fo nuferably convulfed and 
fhaken through manifold alterations caufed by prevailing interefts, that not many of its 
firft ma^cims, nor much of its old conftitution, are vifible in the prefent ftate; and this 
fuperfeded my curiofity in making rcfearches into the Moor’s politics, further than 
to be informed of the methods ufcJ to afeend to gov^nment by the afpiring faftions 
of the laft age, of which I have given an account in the foregoing narrative. And 
therefore without the foleinnity of any larger introduction, I fliall give a faithful 
narration of the prefent cufloms of Barbary in the fucceeding chapters. 

CHAP. I. — The Soil, Produflions, Commodities, and Hujbandry of the Country* 

• 

LEO Afer delivers two etymologies, which are fo agreeable both to'the nature of 
the language, and gl^e of the country, that they may feem to have been impofed by 
Adam, the primitive nomenclator. For if we liften to the Moors* language. Barbary 
feems to be defeended from Barbar, which fignifies an inarticulate murmur and 
grumbling noife without accent or harmony, for their fpeech is harfli, being very 
guttural: which is efteemed an argument of its antiquity. And indeed it hath gained 
the vogue of no lefs ancient a pedigree, than to be bred of the old Punic and 
Arabian. 

Another reafon why this country beats the name of Barbary, may be taken from the 
frame and difpolition of the earth, which being full of wild and u nkind ly tumours, well 

* Father of the celebrated Addifon. Pnnted at the Theatre, Oxford, 1671, 8vo. 
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xhallengeth rfio name of Bar (a word not known to the prefent inhabitants), fignifying 
defart, jiid the duplicate of the raonofyllablc Bar-bar implieth that of old. Barbary 
-- r tion, Leo Afer tells this ftory: 


^ deiart,jiiti tne aupucaie or me raonoiyiiaoic Jiiar-oar in^iietii tnat or old, mroary 
was notfi^g but a great folitude. And for this derivation, teo Afer tells this ftory: 
King iphyjMs being driven^out of Ethiopia, fled into Egypt, where finding himfelf much 
preficd byenemies, and dubious what courfe to run for his fafety, he afkcd his 
adherents wptt thsy thought was the moft prob-ible way to fccure themfelves; where¬ 
upon they atl^ with an unexpeded confcnl, anlwc-red Barbar, meaning thereby that the 
hopcfuUeit method of protedien was to pals over Nilus into the fiefarts of Africa. And 
finding this etymology to bear fo fair a proportion with the complexion and furface oi 
the land, I (hall not fcruplc the occafion of its impofiiion. 

But when we look from t!ic outward fhape, to the proJudions of the country, we 
fee the uncomclinds ifu'roof rccoinpenfcd in the fertility, which forbids us lo judge of 
internal dowries by the f.'Utward tnodel: Providence ufually fupplying the defods of the 
body with the abilities of the mind, it being the fate of many excellent parts, like 
Galba’s, to be ill lodged. The ancients accounted wood and grain, the more natural 
and ufefui ifl'ues of a country, as having a more immediate tendency to fupply mankind 
with the greater necefiities ot lodging and diet. But in this canton of Barbary, the 
woods are fcarce and mean, and fitter to warm (he houlc than build it. For ranging 
their grove.^, I^found them confift chiefly of cork-trees, which feonted to dili'er but 
little li-om the fcarlct-oak, excepting the indenture of their leaves. Tlieir fruit is a 
fmaller kind of acorn, woody within: at the root of theft; trees is ufually found 
the lentifeo, which is generally buta fltrub, and of little other fcrvice to the Moors than 


to feed their goats. The juice whereof, mingled with other ingredients, is ufed by 
the potters to give a faint colour to their earthenware, which they find to eiihanfe the 
price, and advance the fale. 

The next remarkable fort of wood is thc^lcarobe, a tree of great cfiriofity, and merit¬ 
ing a larger note. The alcarobo bears a cod, in quantity and likcncfs much refembling 
the F.ngiiih bean; the inner fubftance thereof is fweet, and lodgeth hard fmall kernels. 
This fruit is eaten by the Moors of inferior condition, and by all at the feaft Afhorah: 
but it is chiefly preferved for their horfes, to whom it is both phyfic and repaft. For 
as a Moor, well ikillcd in that animal, told me, the fruit of the alcarobc hath two ex¬ 


cellent properties, to drench, and make their horfes fat. w 

Some have called the fruit locufta, and fujipofl'd that it was the Baptift’s food in the 
wildcrnt'fs : but otiicrs conjofture that St. Matthew’s were only the tops and 

extreniiiios of herbs and plants. And there arc alfo fome judicious critics, who 
interpret the Baptift’s locufts to be a kind of fly or grafiiopper, which in warmer climates 
are very large and many, and were formerly dried and eaten by the inhabitants. But 
they were obferved to yield but fmall uu.rimcnt, and ever thought fitter for medicine 
than aiKriony. 1 was told (but by a traveller) that in Egypt thefe flies come in fuch 
clouds, that they darken the fky where they appear, and that in a fliori fpaco they con- 
fume the fruits of the earth where they are permitted to fall. To prevent which mif- 
chief he told me that, the people obferving the feafon of their coming, prepare againft 
them, and keeping them from fettling by difeharging guns into the air where they 
are difeovered. That thefe locufts and gralhoppcrs were eaten by the barbarous 
nations, may be concluded from the law that made them forbidden meat to the Jews, 
Levit. xi. 22. 


But to leave the Moor to this fort of flies, whereof he hath no fcardty, there is a 
greater probability that the fruit of the alcarobe is thc fame with the prodigal’s ceratia, 

♦ or 
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or hu(ks; for it doth excellently afccord with their defeription fet down by that gre^t 
intenigence of divinity in his note. B. S. Luke xv. 

In (bme parts of this country there k great plenty of w'hite mtjll^erry trees^ourilh^ 
on purpofe to feed the filk‘Worin, a creature that doth pffbrd the curioiij^roany de¬ 
lightful fpeculations ; but the Moor regards it only for its emolument Jjpe f .afon of 
the worm being palled, they feed their cattle with tiiC refidue of the in|^erry leaves. 

The towns of commerci*, and converfation, have plcafaiit orchaflii of orange, 
lemons, and limes, with gardens voiding plenty and variety of fallad. And that 
which rnaketh their gardens both profitable and d^ligh^ul is, that they arc always fruit¬ 
ful and retain a rcfrefliing verdure. And this they effed by keeping the foil conftantly 
in a temperate moillure ; for the watcr-courfes are fo providently contrived that every 
garden receives it in due proportion, and at a certain hour ; which running among the 
little trenches, affords a very equal and fertile irrigation. 

Befides the fallad ordinary in other cotintries, they have one fort rarely to be met 
with in Europe, which they call by a word, founding Spanilh 'Eomatos. This grows 
in the common ilelds, afid when ripe is plucked and eaten with oil: it is ploafant but apt 
to cloy. Baretigcuas, as in Spiiin, grow creeping like cucumbers upon the ground j 
thefe are boiled w'iih beef and mutton, and of no vulgar ellinuiion ainon;; the Moors. 

Some Cavilas (a divilion in the country that much rel'emblesthat of counties in Eng¬ 
land) have large and fruitful vineyards, and me blqod of the grape, though it be 
utterly prohibited them by Malmmed their pro|.'bet, 3’ct of late, through the licontiouf- 
nel's of the times, it is liberally quaffed by many <''• the Moors. But that they might 
not herein give offence to the weaker Muffulinen, n./r betray any contempt of the law', 
tlloy are generally cautious in this liberty, and ufe it, as wc fay, under the rofe. 

The plants of (his country are very obfervable for their variety and ftrangenefs, for 
many arc to ba found in Barbary, which cannot be met with in colder climes. And 
fome, which are ufual in other countries, are in this found to differ much from their 
deferiptions in common hcrbals. This I learned from a worthy friend (well read in 


this part of nature) w!:o had cnsorj)rizvd, and would doubilcls have finiflicd, a collec¬ 
tion of Uarbary fimples, if his too early immortality and immature death had not de¬ 
prived the world of that profitable endeavour. 

TIu; grain in this diU'ers not from that in other eountrics, excepting that here are fw’o 
forts of grain, fcarce w^'ll ktiowm in other parts of the world. The one they call l*ha- 
rouk, which is of aleffer fiKC, Imngi^ and courle, much refembling, if mn altogether 
the fame, with the Spanilh Panizt*, and it !■; only tlte more beggarly Moors that u!'e this- 
for bread. The other is known among them by the name of Toiirkia, wliieh is a 
larger body than the former, and yields good flour, w hereof bread is m.'. ie ft”* the 
nobles of the land. x\s the barley and beans are reaped in April, the wiieat hi ?Iay 
and Juncj fo is September the ufual feafon for gathering the other kinds of bread 


coni. 


The rains are to the Moors, what the Nilcfcope is faid to be to the Egyptians, for 
according to their plenty or I'oarcenefs, they are able to foretell the dearth and plenty 
of the year. But there is a fort of rcligionills among them, who meafure the produfta 
of the earth by the fins of it.s inhabitants, and who divine of the fucceis of their tillage 
from the obfervation of iheir Ramadan (or Lent) and the due celebrating of their 
[Eafier 3 HVd Seguir, or the little fealt that concludes it. 

If the clouds are fparing in fliowers at feed-lime, and earing, the crop is little lean; 
and in their bell harvells, they,.feldom reap more than will bring about the year, fo 
that the failure cf one crop brings an inevitabk dearth upon the land. The Moors 
* 4 * are 
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ai^ very obferving of the trade rains, (forfo they may not improperly be termed, m 
n^ver railing but at fuch a time.) The former rain is called by a word importing blef- 
mg, and the latter p^afon] or Holy-water, of which names I could meet with no other 
rational bi^ tradition. 

Thereappears but little induftry in the Moors’ hufbandry, for their tillage is fo mean, 
that he that f^s it may juftly wonder, that the land under fuch fmall improvement 
fhould be fp fruitful*. In moft parts they plough but with two oxen, carelefsly tied by 
the horns, add in fome Cavilas with a like number of afles, mu|es, camels, and a bafer 
breed of horfes. The plough turns up no more mould than fufGceth to bury the feed : 
for (fay they) if the furrows fhould be deep, and the drought begin, ere that the com 
hath broken the earth, it would not be'able to force a paffage through the ftifi'ened clods. 
They ufe no labour to affift the Arbale by manuring it, except, that the order of their 
towns is caft out, not fo much to enrich the glebe, as to keep themfelves cleanly. But this 
painful part of hulbaiidry is fupplied by the anniverfary burning of the withered grafs 
and flubble, which ferves to help the foil, and deftroy the vermin, which otherwife, 
efpecialJy the fcorpion, would render the country very dangerous for habitation. 

When the Moors have reaped their corn, they tread it out with oxen, camels, &c» 
and winnow it upon the place where it grows, and then fet the chaff on fire; in which 
particulars they are an excellent comment upon the like, reflected upon in facred writ, 
luftead of granaries, they have caves bricked or wrought with ftone, called Matamoras, 
in which they repolit their corn, where it is preferved from the worm and other ene¬ 
mies. The ftraw they cHop and keep for their horfes; for although there be abundance 
of herbage, yet no part thereof is cured and preferved for a winter /lore of hay, which 
I impute to the Moors* floth, rather than the needlelfncfs of fuch a provifion. 

After I had taken this furvey of what appeared upon the earth by nature, or its 
improver, hulbandry, I found fufiicient inftigations, both by curiofity nnd reafon, to 
dive into its entrails, which I have been told arre in many places as rich as the beft ores 
can make them. And of this truth there have appeared large fpecimens about Tituan, 
Aicazar, Gheber, &C. And the reafon why the Moors purfue not fo advantageous 
a temptation, may be charged upon their ignorance, idlenefs, or fear ; as^ in another 
place I may have occafion to demonftrate. The commodities of this country bearing 
the name of Mercantil, are chiefly honey, wax, hides, marokins or c6rdavans, dates, 
almonds, coarfe twine, mats of a curious ftraw and workmanfhip, mantles, alheicks, 
and in fome places great ftore of lalt-petre. As for the fabulous abundance of gold 
reported to be found in Barbary, 1 leave its legend to the poets. 

CHAP. II. — Of the Beajis in Barbary ^ tame and wild. 

Tlt£ furvey flow pafteth one ftair higher, from vegetable to fenfible creatures, 
whereof Bavbary has no lefs plenty than of grafs to maintain them, but looking into 
their flocks and herds, I found the latter more numerous, yet not to that quantity as 
report informed me. And enquiring why the Moors were more for the ftall than the 
fold; they replied, that cows yielded them more conftant relief than flieep, and were 
more ready to furniih out both their tables and purfes. Their horfes are both few and 
mean, and for the moft part much inferior to thofe of other' nations, which at firft 
created my wonder, becaufe of the great repute the Barbary horfes had obtained in 
moft European countries. But they have a peculiar caft of barbs able to maintain this 
renown, which the Moors carefully preferve, never employing them in low and bafe 
offices, but keep them only for the faddle and military fervice; and to the great eafe 
3 of 
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of their, horfes, the Moors have ftore of canlis for their foreft drudgeries. Now the 
camel is a creature of ftrange bulk and humour, whofe diet is mean and incredibly 
little; for they will travel great joumies under heavy loads, without further i^owance 
than the tops of thillles or any mean herbage. Nor are they lefs abftemiotii in their 
beverage than meat; being fo patient of third, that they travel four days without 
touching water, and then at one drinking take in as much as will ferve them as many 
days more. 'J'he Moor Irom obforvation hath this general rule concerning camels, viz. 
that thofe which when young drink mud' and often, arc of a degenerate fineage, and 
will never prove ferviceabic. 

There is a prefuinpiion that the camels engender backward, but Ali Muli^d, an 
ancient and inquifitive Moor, would often fwcar by the hairs of his chin (an oath that 
he had learned in the time of his being a ftave in Spain) that he had much enquired 
after the manner of the earners copulation, but could meet with no certain information 
therein ; for (laid he) thefc creatures are ftrangely balhful in their embraces ; which 
makes them very fvcrei in the time of their amours; and to retire, if poffible, even 
from their keeper’s eye. At the fealbn of their coition, both fexes arc very furious, and 
like their Morefco mailers, they never forget to revenge the injuries-done them at that 
time. 1 was told by an Alarb, who fiail no temptation to abufe my credulity in fucb 
an unconcerning llory, tliat ilie macho, or male cd'uel, generated with the female 
when Ihe is alleep, and that the female brings tortti in a kind of negligent dumber^ 
But I leave the curious iiiquifitors of nature to difeover the frailties of this ftory, and 
pafs on to rt mark the docile gentlenefe of the camel, wh* . h is evident in their fubmilfion, 
kneeling to b«.* loaden and unloaden at the’r driver’s ple-iiurc. And we find it reported 
in the hiitory of beafts, Jonfon. Hift. Quadrup. that camels have been taught to dance 
exafl incafures, which is no more ftrange tlian the Ballctto di Cavalli, that not long fince 
graced the nuptials of a duke of Florence. 

But intending no zoography I pafs fron: this and other tame quadrupeds, to obferve 
that Barbary hath all forts of beafts that are called wild : lions, leopards, wolves, foxes,, 
Ac., with great plenty of jackals, fo much famed for catering for the lion. They 
ufually hunt in packs, t puiing with a fttrill yelping noife, and are deferibed to be 
mongrel creatures, of an equivocal generation, deriving rapacioufnefs from the wolf 
their fire, and cunning from the Ibx their dam; they arc very ravenous, eating 
carrion, digging up detm bodies, and will feed upon that wliich a genuine fox will not 
deign to tafte. 

Wild boars are no rarity in this diocefe, which the Moors hunt and kill in a manly 
paftime, they being no way fubfervient to the trencher, becaufe all forts of fwine’s 
flefh is forbidden meat by their law. But their flaves, that are Chriftians, have per- 
miffiou to drefs and eat them, and know from experience that they are very wholelome 
and ftrongfood.. 

But I fhall furceafe to travel further among thefe inhofpitable (klva^, with 
whofe deicriptions natural hiftories are fo largely replenifhed, and therefore I will' 
fliut up. this chapter with this general remark, that Barbary hath variety of all forts 
of be^s, birds, and ferpents; the land aftbrding. habitations moil fuitable to fucb 
Bnlbciable beings.- 


CHAP. 
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^HAP. III. — Th^ Di vi^on of the Inhabitants, different Manner of Living, their Genius, 

their Entertainment of Foreign Mimfiers, 

THfeii^ily of Noah (faith the Jcwifli antiquary Flav. Jofeph.) being jealous of-a 
fecond dwit^o, durft, not defcend to cultivate the plains, but dwelt upon the tallell: 

..Ml .... t_.u o-...-1 :_i— k:.. ..l _.-ii - ...i- .i i« i • 

mountai. 


||ill at length, Sem ventured to inhabit the valley’s; where they lived in a 
clutter, aiw feemed fnfpicious of the divine command, bidding them difperfe and 
overfpread the earth, fearing that this might be a defign to fcattcr them, that they 
might the niore cafily be dettroyed, for which reafon they long time kept together irt 
a olofe neighbourhood. Out of which ttory nothing is needful here to be collected, 
but that mountains iiave ever proved the -refuges of the diftrefll-d, and the people that 
inhabited them valued for their antiquiiy above the rett of the land. Of which truth. 
Barbary yields a pregnant inftance in the divifion of her inhabitants, of which there arc 
two forts known among them, by the ufual names of Alarbes and Barabars. 

The Alarbes are ufaui.iy by tlie fc uropeans ftylcd mountaineers, from the place of 
their greateft refidenec. And ihefe think thcmfelves the elder natives, and therefore 
of the better houfe. They arc not altogether fo civilized as the other, but live more 
rudely and rovingly, ihifting from mountain to mountain according to their exigencies, 
never confining their rambling Iiuincj'uri' to any fettled manfion. They live in haimas 
or tents, made of a coarfe brownifh cloth, which the women work and weave of the 
bark of palmitocs mingled with goats’ hair; and thefe itinerary habitatiou-s they remove 
from one place to antither, in obedience to their fickle humours and cogent neceffities. 
Robbery is their matter-piece and beft livelihood ; and in this ertate they much glory, 
as coming fo near the condition of Muley .Mahumcd’s firtt votaries. About an age 
part they were very numerous, but the late civil wars have made grpat abatements of 
their mutters. «■ 

The other fort of Moors arc vulgarly called Barabars, but by a dialect Brebers: 
thefe have fixed dw'ellings, and live in neighbourhood ; and finding converfation to be 
ufeful and fafe, affording comfort and profit, they are contbined into aldeas or vil¬ 
lages, where their cottages are fo difpoled, that there Is not any confiderable difpro- 
portion among them in rcfpect of their diftance from the giemma, or church. 

Over thefe Barabars are fuboKtlm.ate governors or almocadcns, to whom they 
pay a dutiful obfervancc. Their vocation is tillage and grazing ; and live much after 
the condition of the Labaradores in Spain, the pcafants in France, and the boors in 
Flanders. ' The Barabars of late are grown more numerous than the Alarbes, and for 
feveral years have inhabited both the mountains and champaigns. But albeit they have 
taken the hills from the Alarbes, yet they have left them the reproach of robbery, 
though they tficmfekcs are no novices in that myftery. 

But iiotwithftanding their different mode of living, they unite in the general charac¬ 
ter c>f body and humour: for they are all of a large ftature, ftrong conttitution, ftately 
carriage, and differing in complexion according to their converfing with the fun ."xnd 
air. 'fhofe whom lor Jiftindlion I mutt call the gentry, are according to their rules of 
chivalry well Ikillcd in managii\g of the horle, and dexterous at the lance, for they 
fcoru all toil that is not nulitary, and account no employment fo noble as that of a 
foldier. rhey agree likewifc in humour, for both are jealous and revengeful. Their 
jealoufy is palpable in their carriage tow'ards their wives, whom they keep in great fub- 
jeclion and retirement, w'hich makes adultery a ftranger to their beds: nor can it 
rcafonably be otherwife, feeing that the wife is fully affured that the very attempt to 

nilfe 
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|«lfer a pleafure, if difcovered, will cofl: her her life. They arelikewife implacable iti 
their hatred, and impatient rill thej have avenged an injury j for they are taught bj 
their Prophet, that revenge is a virtue. But leaving thefe paffions to the.Jg^hcation 
of the Morefco law and cuttonis, the Moors are guilty of a cenforious fufpici^^wards 
flrangers, which hath no colour to be excufcd. This I firft obfervedt in thj^rarriage 
toward Don Diego de Palma, a cavalier of the habit of St. James, who fent to 
compliment Gaylan from His Catholic Majefty, and chancing to Irnile a^ jiSe Modr*s^ 
deportment, as not anfwering the ftarcheJnefs of his own nation; the'Moors, who 
were vei-y circumfpeft in obferving every tittle pf iHe Don's deportment, were fo 
fagacious as to find in this cafual fmile a dcrifion of their courifhip, which they left not 
unrevenged in intriguing his errand. Now it is obfervable, that the Moors are very 
morol'e and abftcniicms in point of laughter, efteeming thofe who are much thereunto 
addicted, to be fcornful and foolifli. 

And now having promifed to give an account of tlic Morefco manner of receiving 
public minillers, and finding that they have no folemn and fixed rites; I conceive the 
defeription of their entertaining the Spaiiifli envoy, may ferve for a fpccimen of their 
carriage toward all perfons of the like charaftcr: wliich take as follows, 

'J'he envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma, having from Ceuta (a Spanifh garrifon 
on the Barbary coaft) advifed Cidi cl Hadcr Ben A!i Gaylan, that he w-as come from 
the crovi n of Spain on a mefl'age to His Excellency (that was Gaylan’s title), and defired 
to know when and where he fhould have permiflion and fecurity to deliver it: Gaylan 
returned him aniwer, concerning the fet day and place j'or the Don’s reception, which 
wavS according to our ftyle, the tenth of September, in the one thoufand fix hundred 
fixty-third year of graccj and at a place equally diftant from Ceuta and rituan: where, 
to grace the entrata, Gaylan apjxiinted a parade of the befl. horfe of his own cavila, 
>and committed them to the condudl of his brother Cidi Tt^bib Ebn Ali, who marched 
with them from Arzila to Tituan, whither according to appointment, Gaylan’s father- 
in-law, almocadcm of the cavila of Angera, had fent his fons with about fixty of their 
coufins, to join with Tobib, who with many more went to receive the envoy at the 
prefixed lime and place: where the Moors, having paid him their greetings, they all 
marched in this order. 

In the firfl: troop came the two fons of the almocadcm of Angera, with about fixty 
of their kindred, all bravely mounted, and according to their gallantry, ricblv ac¬ 
coutred : thefe, in fevcral rings, excrcifcd the lance with lautbble agility, the mufic 
of Tituan ftill playing before them. 

In the next rank came Cidi Tobit, attended with about litty horfe, maintaining a very 
flow march, as if they intended torcvic or deride the Spatiilh gravity. Next to them rode 
the envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma del Habito de Sanjago, with a finglc trumpet 
founding before him: next came led fix {lately horfes trapped in blue cloth ; after them 
fourteen mules loaden with trunks; and in the lafl place rode the governor of Tituan, 
with the Alarbes mufic tinkling before him, and aiicnded with a large and well 
ordered train. Vaft multitudes were flocked thither, having no other bufiuefs but to 
gaze, being flrangers to fuch a proceffion. 

In this order was Don Diego conduced to iii* lodgings in Tituan, where he 
courteoufly received the Chriftians that came to gjve him the parabien to Barbary, 
«ind declared a great readinefs to ferve my comrade and myl’clf, wlmm he knew had 
no other concern in thofe parts, but fecurely to travel and view the country. After 
two days refrclhment at the Moor’s charge, the Don began his march towards Arzi'la, 
but firfl caufed the horfes to be richly trapped, and led in flate through the ftreets of 
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, aSa; ^ich being done, they came into a plain a little out of the town, where the- 
_jple made a fpacious circle, in which the Morefco c^valleres (hewed ^hdr afiire 
lorfem^^’p, and dexterous darting of the lance ; after which, about fifty negroes 
and AllBfe began adwce, which they performed with pleafant variety of gelture, and 
ftrange>|®ty. ^ 

Tbefe »||orts being finiftied, the envoy advanceth Ws journey, and found the ways 
crowded l^tt^peflators, invited thither by Gaylan’s politic friends, who defigncd that 
the people^^ht take notice of the honour done to Cidi £1 Hader, and that his 
frie^ihip was fought by one of the greateft of Chriilian monarchs. But there were 
many that not fo much to be fpedators, as to reap the fruit of a common report, 
thatthe Donwould call great (lore oi realitoes among the poorer Moors. But their hopes 
wei# deceived in the rumour of the Spaniard’s bounty, who did not herein degenerate 
finm the nature of his nation, which has ever been noted for a backwardnefs to fuch 
imignificant profufions. The envoy being fafely arrived at Arxila, he was lodged in an 
apartment of Gaylan’s palace (pardon the word); where I leave him to lodge, and eat, 
if pofiible, worfe than he did at home. 

The bufmefs and defign of this embafly met with diverfity of conjedurcs : by fome 
it was fuppofed that Don Diego was fent to folicit larger privileges for the Spaniih 
garrifons on the Barbarian coaft. Others concluded that the Duke of Medina Ccli, 
envious at the Earl of Tiveot’s fuccefies againfl the Moors, and his truce concluded 
with Gaylan, caufed this meffenger (a creature of his own) to be fent with inftrudions, 
to interrupt and difturb the new correfpondence and amity betwixt Janger and El 
Hader. But to find out the riddle, I ploughed with one of their own heifers, having 
employed a Moor verfed in public aifaira, (and recommended to me by that great 
lover of the Englifh, Cidi Abdclerim Naefis, then chief governor of Tituan,) who from 
the Spaniard’s inquifiiivcnefs after the ftate and condition of Tanger, the number of 
the foldiers, the quantity of the conftant guards, the heighth and ftrength of the walls, 
the fuuation and number of the guns ready mounted, &c. with his defign in a Morefco 
habit to take a narrow view of the whole place, (which in Gaylan’s company within 
few days after he performed) filled us with jealoufies that fome mifehief was purpofed 
againft Tanger. And it is very certain, that the fore-mentioned duke had an evil eye 
upon the immortal Tiveot, for the renowned viflorics, which, under the moft Chrifiian 
King he atchieved againft his nation’s intcreft in the Low Countries, which aged 
choler he found highly inflamed by the vidlories gained by that indefatigable captain 
over his Morefco neighbours, which inftigated the duke’s fpleen not fo much againft 
Tanger, as its reftorer Tiveot, who being at this time in England, took the advantage 
of his abfcncc to difgrace him (if any fuch thing had been poflible) with his new con¬ 
federate Gaylan. And acquiefeing in this account of the embaflay, I purfue my 
province in fetting down the exadt account of the prefent cuftoms of the Moors. 

CHAP. IV.— The Morefco Compellations, Reverence to Superiors, Complexion^ and 
Converfaiion of the Womens pious Manner of Saluialion and Style, 

I HAVE not found any nation fo rude and barbarous as to be utterly devoid of all 
rites of civility and refpeii : for Ibrae tokens of honour and kindnefs, fome terms of 
diftance and familiarity are ufed by the moft uncultivated. And the Moors though 
they are very fparing in compliments, yet they ufe both words and geftures of refped. 
Towards all fuperiors they indifferently ufe the compellative Cidi, which is as ex- 
tenfive as fSir;) to women of better quality they ufe Lula, fignifymg as largely as 
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Iffadani dotli now in'^Ehglafidb' And as to thdr o^tw»‘d demonibrationsrefpe|l^ 
there-ls Ht^ vanation; ibr Igillwf indih^ body, with a putti|g the right 

hi^l^ to the heart, nea^ib the forehead, and then kifling the two fbremj^ finger^ 
{lid acrofs the lips, is the eitadeil manner of faliiting the grandees; whofe iBH|, kn^, 
or bottom of the veil is kifled by the vulgar. Thofe that*are familiar, anjBpi^ equal 
rank, at their firfl meeting flrike hands, but (hake not, and then lift i^K^yp and 
lay them to their brehfts. And their greetings are in the fecofld pOTuPfingular/^ 
uling |[Thou 3 to all from the flave to ihe King: wherein they obferfP^wie ealleni 
cuftom. But in their addrefles to their prince nojjeople can teftify more lignal toltent 
of humblenefs and piety, for at the entrance into the royal prcfcnce, t^lji; bow their 
bodies to the ground, faying, Sdlam AUig Alia Enfordek Muley, Peace be to thee, God 
preferve King Fulano; and ihefe words and gtftures are devoutly repeated at every 
pace they advance toward the King. And if any come with petitions they'kifs the 
earth when they prefent them to his royal pcrufal. The like reverences are difeharged 
when they depart the prel'cnee. But I pafs on to view the female Moors, who if 
prel’erved i’rom the injuries of the fun and weather, are generally well complexioned, 
full bodied, and of good fymmciry. Thole that live in great towns, together with 
the wealthier fort in the country, are inclined to palenefs, which may be imputed to 
their fedentarinefs, or want of motion; for they feldom ftir abroad, except it be tO 
vifit the fepulchres of their dcceafed friends in devotion, to pray for their felicity, and 
in the night time to the baths for health and cleanlint'rs. As to their Friday-meetings, 

I fhall fpcak of it another chapter. They never ftep without the threfh'old but fo 
clofely veiled that no part is vifible but an eye. Li the ftate of matrimony their 
principal ftudy is to pleafe their hufbands, to whom they are taught by their Alcoran 
to bear a dutiful obfervancy, and to omit no art that may render them delightful to 
their converfation. Thofe hufbands that are able allow their wives negroes or black 
women, to do all the fervile offices in the family; but yet there is no quality that fits 
idle; for the chief of the Morefco dames employ their time in fome thrifty houfewifery* 
And this prevents that cuflom of expenfive goffippings, with which in fome nations 
fo many wives are debauched, and hufbands beggared. And yet the married women 
want not their friendly converfations, for they vifit one another's houfes in token of 
good neighbourhood, but without the company of their hufbands; no male, though 
he be never fo much a relative, can be admitted into their fociety. And to prevent 
it, fhe that makes the vifit hrfl, fends to know whether the hufband be at home: if 


the anfwer be negative, then without further ceremony flie goes ftraight to her goffip's 
apartment, where fhe is entertained with a liberality that never injures her huiffiand i 
who if returning home in the interim of the vifit, is careful to give no interruption, 
but upon notice quickly departs the houfe; yet they give fuch fignals that l\g has 
been there, as are eafily perceived by the vifitant, w'ho thereupon (Kortens the vifit, 
otherwife It commonly lafts a whole day. But thefe being offices that are* feldom in 
their returns may juflly be pardoned in their length. 

But forefeeing that I fhall in another place have occafion to fpeak again of the 
Morefco women, I furceafe to enlarge the paragraph that here concerns them, and 
therefore proceed to view the pious forms ufed by the Moors in their falutations and 
letters. 


And indeed there is none that has had any intimacy with the Moors in this particular, 
but he might obferve a great appearance of piety in all their cuftomary expreffions. 
And this f Icarqed both from the difeourfe and praftice of thofe with whom I joumied, 
at thdr fetting out in the morning would with zeal and humility look up to 

30a heaven. 



in a low voice fay, that is^ 


^ In t^^Qod; li^cb ll 

ibne at the|lit^*gi)ininc; of any labour or travUl. % inlikh they intend 

eiuet^rift'd, but in the power and hope d^the divine fevour afiil Ijlplp, 
the work or journey is f^ifhed they fay, HaM der illah^ Thanks be lanii 
icli words they deny all afcriptions of fuccels to thenifelves. Vi/hd!!' they 
her upon the road, &c. their p;reetings at large is this thankfgiving, £/ 
'ilanl* tiqsL i. c. God be praifed that I fee thee well : but in palling by 
; faluration is ufually this prayer, if there be no more but one. Salary 
han one, Salam 3lleq nan. Peace be with thee, c#you« M the hearing 
fnecze, they fay, Em htmig alluh, Dios tenga V. M. enJumano^ God be 
When one Moor goes to I'ee another at his houfe, the firft that receives 
Mar baba, or Welcome, which, if repeated thrice, is an undoubted mark 
they are glail to fee him ; which kind reception he requites with faying, Allah 
h miq, i. e. God pay you. And the like air and genius of devotion and piety is 
obfervable in thofe letters that the Moors write in their own language; a tafte whereof 
you have in thefe two enfuing, tranflated out of Morefco. 


ought ti 
And 
God; 
meet onl 
%am dill'i 
oneanoth 
ail^, if mo 
of one am 
your keeper 



In the name of God gracious and merciful, whofe bleffing be upon our 
Lord Mahomed and his family. 
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To the mighty, honourable, glorious, and moll excellent Lord and Governor of 

, '1 anger the Earl Tiveot. 

f- 

GOD perpetuate Your Excellency’s honour and glory,' and vouchfafe your per- 
feverance in grandeur and felicity. Happinefs unto you with the odours of a glorious 
name, lhall continually breath out ihoir fragrancics, and let God continue and profper 
both you and your cltale agreeable to your wilhes. 

Furthermore, to advife us of your abunchtnt love, and efpecially generolity, there 
came to us the worthy gentlemen your fervants in their Ihip, with the honourable 
commanders of it, the conful and the captain, and they behaved themfelves amongH 
us like men, touching your command, which they obferved, and accomplilhed our 
dclires according as we expeded in the going forth of our men, they returning home 
to us in health and fafety, fo that we now rc-enjoy their company according to the 
beft of our willies. And let God in our Head largely reward and recompenfe you, 
who have fo highly obliged us herein. 

Your mefl'engers ftaid with us for fome days, till we had performed fome of thdr 
defiles, fo that we fent along with them two excellent horfes, and of the bell fort 
that Iwih been in our time, one whereof was for our own riding, and the other is of 
the fame breed ; likewife forty good choice bealts, both bulls and cows, and a flock 
of about fourfctire flieep, as a prefent to Your Excellency, which out of your grace and 
favour ydu would vouchfafe to accept from us. For the deferts .j^d merits of your 
honour, God alone can recompenfe. 

We gave alfo to your legates two fpecial horfes and a few cattle as the time permitted, 
and I hey liki'wife bought fume horfes as the time ferved, and then departed from us 
well coutouied. But we are always with you in that inviolable love and fncndlhip, 
which neither diftance of place nor length of time lhall ever diffolve. And as for ouf 
country Barbary, (bleffed be God) all of it that is loyal and in obedience to 
whether mountains, plains, or cities, you have free paflage into in love and friendlh^, 
to converfe and trade as you pleafe, and to manage all your aflTaii^ And this will 
be of ^reat advantage unto us, if it pleafe God we live, and the general take the caltle 

M 



Kf the port town* and the rebeiss return wholly to thdr obedience, and tlieii^ ^^ou 
apologize for ue, or excufe ns in anylbrvice we can. do you. But w|||requeil you 
10 escufe us at prefent, as to the reft of your defires, being afthred ehat w^^afe not 
to encounter and light thufe .enemies which have-broken covenant with us, they 

may ftiortly (if God pleafe) return to their allegiance. • 

And we intreat you to grant our fervants, the inhabitants of the p c^B^ fbur beft; 
affillance in whatever they lhall have need rf your help and fuppl)^ 
of our conlorts lhall come to you, we bel'eech you not to be wanrinjPm^your care 
towards them. * 

But the moll earneft and important bufinefs which concerns us to menjj^ to you is, 
for a great Ihip to lie at the port beiwecn us and the enemy, on purpole fb cut off all 
relid by Hupping from the enemy, and pray let it be haftened with its fraught, prqvilSon, 
and all other necellaries. This is our chief bufinefs which we entreat you to accompKjp^ 
according to our delires. And any of the Ihips that lhall come to this port lhall drive 
away wliarfoever merchant Ihips they find there, and feize their goods. For the only 
thing we are wanting in, and in need of affdtance, is this bufinels of the merchants. 
Thus we have given you the full of our delires in what we have written. And let 
God accoinplilli all your delires. Farewell. 

Written the ihird day of the week, being the twenty-fifth of the month Dulhevil, 
the lall month of the 1073 year of the Hegira. 

The fervant of G(»d who trufteth in him Abdaila ebn 
Mahamed ebn Ab<'oeker. Of blelled nieinory. 

The fuperfeription, 

To the chief of the nobles. Lord and Governor of Tanger 
the Lari Tiveot, whom God prel’erve. 


Another Letter. 

IN thq name of God the greateft of all great ones, whom we worlhip and ferve, 
and none other. 

To the moft excellent Count Tiveot, Captain-General of Tanger, the juft and 
valiant, greeting and deliring that he may have health and profperity which we value 
much. 

We received the fervants of Your Excellency in our country, for whom we have 
done what w'e are able, and have commanded our veffcis to guard them to langer. 
The prefent made us by Your Excellency we kind.y receive. God augment your 
honour and happinefs. 

In all that is required at our hand, let if be upon our head, that we ferve you with 
much willingnefs, being that we are made friends we elteem your Ivieiidfhip much. 
My fon and couftns greet Your Excellency, dcfiring God that you may have health, 
Subferibed Almocadcm Caftian Shat. 

This Shat is father to one of Gay Ian’s wives, numerous in alHances, and reported 
to be an Andaluftan, one of the race of the ^ioors banifh* d .^pain; he hath hereditary 
to his family the comm and of Angera, which is a large cavfla adjoining unto l anger. 
And having lodged at this grandee’s houfe, 1 may from our entertainment there be 
able to give you an account of the Moors’ hofpitaliiy, which differs not in the falhioQ, 
hpwevef it aa.y vary in the ftuff* 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. V»-^T 6 e Morefco Entertainment^ Fajbion of Trmelltng, Hofpitalst Dietf Mevi- 

rence to Qirn, forbidden Meats* 

IN year of falvati9n, 1663, September the fixth, at the going down of the 
fun, wefi^e to an ald^a, called Angera, at the utmoft bounds of a mountain of that 
name, we i¥>paired to the houfc of Cidi Caflian Shat, whom we found fitting 
at bis doc^j^'^vironed with about twenty aged Moors of the neighbourhood. Alight- 
ind^from our horfes, we delivered our fegura, or letters of fafe condud;, to the old 
man, who>' when he had perufed, returned them with a grave nod, the teftiinony of 
his approbation, and the fignal of our welcome. This done, we were called to a little 
upiip room, which we could not enter till we had put off our fhoes at the threfliold, 
not ft# religion, but cleanlinefs, and not to prevent our unhallowing of the floor, but 
4 ^ 1 ing the carpets wherewith it was curioully fpread. At the upper end of the room 
was laid a velvet cufhion, as large as thofe we ufe in our pulpits, and it denoted the 
moft honourable part of the room. After we had repofed about an hour, there was 
brought in a little oval table, about twenty inches high, which was covered with a 
long piece of narrow linen; and this ferved for diaper. For the Moors, by their law, 
are forbidden fuch fuperfluous utenftls as napkins, knives, fpoons, &cc .; their religion, 
laying down this general maxim. That mere neceflarics are to be provided for: which 
caufed a precife Moor to refufe to drink out of my difh, when he could fup water 
enough out of the hollow of his hand. But this ftraitnefs has of late years bcgu.i to be 
enlarged, and the prohibition is interpreted to reach no farther than their churchmen, 
and ^ief minifters of juftice; fo that thofe who are able to provide handfome fur¬ 
niture for their tables, have a difpenfation which they feem not prone to make ufe of, 
if the humour of the reft may be divined by that of this grandee; at whofe houfc the 
table was adorned as before, and for fupp^r there was placed upon it an earthen pot 
full of mutton, beef, cabbage, raifins, potatoes, berengenas, &c. all boiled together, 
and extremely hot with dimicuto and garlic, which is their immutable faucc. This 
hodge-podge was in imitation of the Spaniih olla jiodrida, excepting that it v^anted 
bacon, an ingredient fo indifpenfable to the Spanifli olla, that there can Be none with¬ 
out it, which occafioned this proverb, No fermon without St. Auftin, nor olla without 
bacon; Ny fermon ftn Agofino, ny olla fin locino. But to proceed in our bill of fare: 
our next courfe was a fingle pullet cloven down the belly, with the four quarters fpread 
out at large, by a way of cookery peculiar to the Moors. And thefe two diflies, with 
ftore of good bread, made up the feaft. Our drink was ftrong wine newly brought 
from the prefs, which ftood by us in a great ftone jar, with a fort of wooden ladle in 
it, out of which we drank. Our pofture was laying round about the table, according 
to the cuftom of the country. Our company was the fecond fon of this family, a 
debonair Gentile perfon. Having fupped, and folaccd ourfelves wMi muddy beverage 
and Morefco mufic, we all corapofed ourfelves to fleep: about twenty were allotted to 
lodge in this fmall chatnber, whereof two were Chriftians, three Jews, and the reft 
Moors: every one made his bed of what he wore; which made our Englifli conftitu- 
dons to wifh for the morning, which no fooner appeared but wc quitted our lodging, 
leaving our entertainer fans adieu^ not tarrying to return thanks for his hofpitmityi 
which could incur no difplcafure, as conforming to the ftyle of the country. And 
this breviare of Cidi Caffian’s hofpitable houfekeeping, is an eflay of the reft; for the 
Moore have all one fafhbn of living, and their houfes, diet, and apparel vary not, but 
in the matter* 


Now 
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* No# that which makes jourru^g in Barbary fo full of ia%ue, is the want.|B 
houfes' of public entertainment ^ke th# venta’s and pofada’s in Spain; die caboreis 
and hoftelries in France; and inns in England), whereby the travclletR are &|y[lrained 
to carry their provifions with them. Ijie Moore* ufual viaticum are raifin^parched 
beans, omons, garlic, and (lore of bread. They rely upon the fountain^fpr their 
drink, which are kept in great decency and clcanlinefs: at every fountair^j^^ bei^g 
a difli made ot cork, faftened with a ftring, out of which man and b^ |frink for^ 
refrelhment. Many of thefe fountains arc provided with a large fmooth il^e, where¬ 
on the Moor, after he has performed his preparative walking, celebrates his fallaj^W 
orifons. And the bigots that live near thefe fountains, every day repair tlrither to pay 
their bigotage, or fuperftitious devotions. 

They ufually fhut up their journey at the going down of the fun; and if there bflian 
aldea or village at hand, they turn thither for houfe-roora, and lodge commoAly in^ 
cottage, as mean as that wherein Ovid’s aged couple entertained the pilgrim go^ 
But if it be fuinmer, or the weather fair, then they repair to forae lhady tree, under 
whofe prott'ftion they fleep and cat. If the place be fufpefted for bad neighbours, 
the travel'ers watch by turns, and do the like in places that are troubled with 
w'ild beads. 

When I faid that the Moors have no houfes of accommodation, it was with excep¬ 
tion of the Alinanioras, or chambers maintained by the revenues of the church, built 
on purpofe to receive ftrjmgers of any perfuafion. Thefe houfes afford nothing but 
roont to lodge in ; but if it happen that travellers are in want of meat, the villagers are 
ready to fupply them. The alfaqui, or pried of the place, hath infpeftion and 
fuperintendcncy of thefe hofpitals. The Moors have likewife peculiar places, refembling 
the Infirmatcries or Lazarettos in other nations, for thofe that fall Tick in thdr 
journies, whom they treat with a laudable care, till they either recover or die: and if the 
infirm die, not leaving wherewith to bury him, there is care taken for his funeral, and a 
Mulato, or fome bafer Moor, is appointed to beg the alms of the place to defray the 
cxpence of the dranger’s interment. In thefe almamoras, the Ilranger is per¬ 
mitted to day till the weather and his health difpofc him for his journey: but they 
repine at his abode, wheq it is not urged by neceflity. 

In later years, every town of traffic hath eroded a fort of inns, called Alfandach, 
which affords nothing but houfe-room for man and bead, the market yielding pro- 
vifion for both. Thofe that farm thefe fandachs, cannot exad above a blankii a night 
both for man and bead, which is in derling money about tw'o-pence. The horfes 
lodging coding equally with his riders. 

Thefe fiuidachs were at fird Iniilt by the wealthier fort of Moors, who dying in a 
pious humour, gave them to the giamma or church, to hallow, fay the Mortfeo Rab¬ 
bles, the filthy lucre raifed by their employment. However, the giamma has its 
revenues greatly augmented by fuch donations. And whatever was the defign of their 
inditution, we find them of late under a great degeneracy, being little better than 
upling ffiops, where the Moors quaff the fruit of the vine. But that which herein moft 
raifed my admiration, was to fee the incomes of thefe fandachs, appropriated to the 
maintenance of the alfaquis or prieds, and that that holy order, having the difpofal 
of fuch houfes, ihould not fee them under a more regular adminidration. 

But to go from thefe public houfes to view the Mc>ors in their private roofs, I find 
them in their careffes frugal without parfimonioufnefs, and placing no charafter of 
good houfe-keeping in abundance of viands. They have two difhes in lingular edeem, 
the chief whereof cufcu&ou^ which is made of water and flour, or grated bread, boiled 

into 
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a confifi:ence, 'iBto which they put butter, kitchen-ftuff; and this Ihef eat 

ifridiout fpoons; for when it is ready, every^tne admitted to tafte it, dives into it 
with his Band, ^^^nd dancing it in his fill fill it.be fliap^ mto a ball and cooled, then 
cafts it into his mouth. The other difh is kitown by the name of pill6w, * vulgarly 
pronounced plaw, and it ,is the fame with that which I faid has fo near a refemblance 
with the $panilh olla podrida. Befides thefe tw'o dilhes, the Moors of a better allay 
make thdti^ibreakfalls of bonuelos, or ftnall loaves boiled in oil, which they eat with 
fugar or koney. 

#he country Moors feed much on milk, which they are by their law forbidden to 
tafte, if it has been touched by a dog. I’hey have ftore of cheefe, but very coarfe and 
homely. And as for their butter, we may fufpeft their cleanlinefs in making it; for they 
chti^n it in a flieep or goat Ikin, drefled or fitted for that office, which they lhake between 
^eir hfands. 

wBut not much delighted with their dairy-houfe, I leave it to obferve their reve¬ 
rence to bread and corn, which is both great and general; for from the throne to the 
plough, if any fee a crumb of the one, or a grain of the other call out or icattcred, he 
ftoops to take it up, kiffeth it, pdfs it to his forehead, and looking up, faith, DU! an, It 
is from God; and then gives it to the firft creature that will oat it. 

CHAP. VI.-—Oy the Morcfco Giammas, or Churches: their Foundation, Confecration, 

Manner of Stru^urc, Subordination. 

ALL religions in their firft; model and conftitution have'had fome lefs intelligible 
articles and things of a remoter fignificaiion, mingled with their eafier dodrines and 
more obvious inftitutions. And there has ever been found a catholic agreement, 
not only in the main article of the Deity, but alfo in fome folemn manner of his wor- 
Ihip. Upon which confideration there were, ritual circuiuftances eftabliffied, for the 
more decent celebration of religious rainifters. In the number of which ritual circuin- 
ftances, 1 efteem a dedicated place, feparate time, folemn aClions, prefeript forms, and 
above all a diftind order of perfons, by whom the exterior religion is to be officiated, 
and to whom for the power and facrednefs of their fundion there hive ever been 
decreed convenient obfervances and revenues. How deterniinatc the Alcoran is in 
thefe particulars, falls not within the corapafs of thefe remarks, but it is evident to thofe 
that attentively read it, that the author thereof feems not in any thing to be definitive. 
But whatever the mind was of that impoftor concerning the mentioned rites, we find 
his fedaries have in all their dominions made provifion for foleranity in their worlhip j 
being guided thereunto either by the more lafting and regular principles of reafon, or 
in imitation of fome people of another perfuafion, which they efteemed wife and 
delibtratc. Nor can Mahumed be blamed for not leaving decretals in the rites of 
worfliip, .becaufe their nature is of fo great an indifferency, that no religion doth 
acknowledge them td be determined in every particular by any law, meriting, or 
ufurping, the title divine ; neither is there any thing in themfelves to make them origi; 
nally neceffary. 

And therefore, without enquiring into the motives by which the Moore or others have 
been induced to the ufage of the accclTorics of religion, I only obferve that the Mooi^ 
are not therein dcfedivcj having churches, priefts, times, revenues, &c. appropriate to 
the Divine adoration. 

I ftiall begin with their giammas, mofehs, or churches, in which this country 
abounds, and to which the Moors perform a great reverence and liberality, never 
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fuflfenng them to be profaned, ndr to want a competent flock to keep them in repi^. 
The raiiner obferved in the ereflion of a^ new giamma is orderly and laudable, which 
is thus: when a confiderable numbtfr pf people have agreed and Yefolved to fettle 
together in neighbourhood-, they feek out a piece of ground convenient foiflheir pur- 
pofe,-which by mutual confent is divided, every family being allowed'fufpdetit room 
whereof to rear an habitation. This done, their next care is to fet apart a fpot of earth 
for the foundation of their giamma, with great regard that it Have no confiderabld' 
inequality of diftance from their fevcral habitations. After they have thus framed their 
defign, the giamma is firft built, to which holy wprk all ages, fexes, and qualitite of 
perfons contribute their labours gratis, every one valuing it for a peculiar felicity and 
honour to have his hands and fhoulders W'earied in fuch a facred employment. The 
fabric or giamma being finifhed, they dedicate it to no patronage but the public ^or- 
fhip, nor ufe any other ceremony of confccration, but only choofe one that is abla^to 
read the Alcoran, whom they accompany to the new giamma, where fome parceriSf 
their law is read, and their fallas, or offices performed, and from that time it is ac¬ 
counted a holy place. Arid the giamma being thi^ railed to its full ftature, every 
family begins a cottage for iifelf, and when they are built, they feek for an alfaqui, or 
priefl, to officiate i:i their new church, with whom they agree for a yearly penfion. 

But we niuft reilraiu tins cuftom of building churches to the Barabars who have 
fixed manfions ; for the; Alarbs who retain no place of conftant habitation, have for 
their gi'<imma a large lean (landing exactly in the middle of their dwelling-tents, whither 
they refort at canonical hours to their orifons, in wl;'''h they* are conformable to the 
other Moors. 

The giammas do all agree in the falhion of ftruflure; being all long and generally 
narrow, not running into aifles, nor branching into chapels and quires. Their fituation 
is call and weft,.without any windows at all, nor have their gi-ammas doors but on the 
north fide. [They are without the too cafy accommodations of feats, pews, or benches.] 
The floor of th(‘ giamma is handfomcly matted, and fo are the walls about two feet 
high. If the roof be large and weighty it is fuppoited with pillars, among which hang 
the lamps, which are kept burning all the night. 

Every giamma has a turret, on whofe top is placed a crefeent, or half moon (a 
Mahumedancogniisance): from this turret the almudcn,or fexton, with a loud voice in¬ 
vites the people to prayers, which fiipplies the forbidden ufo of bells. The Moors keep 
their giammas in a very reverend decency, never permitting any dilapidations. None 
are vouchfafed to enter them but the males of their own religion, which makes it dan¬ 
gerous for Chriltians or Jews to look within them ; yet if this happens they think not 
the holy place to be thereby any way dcfecrated. But this fignal refpe^ to their 
churches renders not their devotions clfewhcre performed to be invalid ; yet if pof- 
fible they never fail to be at their giammas, attributing much to the’ftatary prayers 
made in the church. 

In greater towns there arc, many giamrpas: in Tituan fifteen, in Alcazar ihofe, ki 
Arzila five, and in Fez feven hundred j among w'hich there is a fubordination,’^ for 
the Giamma Gheber, or great giamma, being the cathedral, or mother-church, com¬ 
mands the reft, and is the cure of the alcalib, or chief prteft. To the Giamma Gheber 
4lll the other giammas conform in the hour of public offices, and though all the reft 
are hung with lamps, yet this has one of a peculiar foape and quantity, called Ettouria, 
or the mafter-lamp, in teftimony of the church’s prelacy. 
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CHAP. VII .—Of the Morefco Priefts^ their Edhuation^ Orders^ Office, Reverence of the 
Pricjl, Revenue, the Almudcu, Penalties for Abfcnce from the Gidmmas. 

V 

I'lIK Moors have at till-' day no fchools of fcience, like the European univcrlities and 
colleges ; wkich may be a 'main reafon of ihtir growing ftupidity and barbarifm ; for 
the wai l either of leifuie, f'r lack ol opportunity to fhidy arts and fciences, bccaule 
their whole time is in gaining whereon to live, through a deficiency whereof the 
politeft nations will icon degenerate into ignorance and ruflicity. As for the college 
called Araarodoch in Fez (wiinfe flru^hirc coft King Aba Henen 480,000 crowns, 
and which has been fo umjilv cele’oraied for the concinnity of its building, dclightful- 
nels ol fm: ■.lui; carved ruef, Mofaic arches and brazen gates), it is now wholly defti- 
tuic of lludcnts. And if thi' Moors were not careful to keep up great ftore of petty 
fSdjools liiey would loon decay and fi ll into a total illiteraturc. In thefo petty fchools 
the alfaqui, orpricn., takes in the firft rudiments of his learning, without any pollibiliry 
of climbing higher than to w'rile and read ; and if a youth be found towardly and 
capacious, and bearing a good affection to the priefthood, when he has arrived to the 
firfl lorni in the fchool, he is removed thence, and placed with one of the heft learned 
allaquis in the town, or cavila where the fchool is kept. And this now' tutor inftruds 
his pupil to read the Alcoran with perfpicuity, and to underftand the principal points it 
contains: the tutor likewife informs him of all the rites of the giamiua, which being 
both few and cafy, arc guickly obtained j and when the fcholar is deemed competent 
both for age and learning to be a prieft, then his iiiflitutor calls two or three alfaquis 
more to examine the candidate, who being found deferring, they grant him to/limonials 
of his willingnefs and abilities to be an alfaqui; and this is all the education and or¬ 
ders which 1 could obferve to be bellowed upon their priells. But it is very remark¬ 
able, that among the Moors none are admitted to this holy dignify but fuch as are of 
a competent age, and married ; for tlic former tlu y render this reafon, a novice ought 
rot to be udmilted to the priellhood ; but 1 conceive that their jealoufy, with which 
they are notoriotilly gifted, is the fiitcll account can be given of the latter. 

The Moors fulFor no giatnina to be vacant, becaufe they eileein an alfaqui to be alto¬ 
gether neceflary to exterior religion; and that common perfons, or the laity, perform¬ 
ing the folemn olficos of religion, doth make them common. For holy rites are no 
more to be difpenfed by all, than the fecular laws; atid though all men have common 
intereft both in religion and the laws, yet all cannot be adminiilers of either ; and upon 
this confideration, that in the combinations and communions of men religion cannot 
fubfift writhout fome to guide, officiate, and preferibe the minifteries thereof, the Moors 
are diligent to provide an alfaqui for every giamma, that there may be no vacancy nor 
omilTn'/n in the I'ervice. 

To the alfaqui the lay Moors pay a fignal reverence, giving him the more honour¬ 
able hand and place. They plough his ground, drefs his vineyard, reap-his corn, &c., 
to tjic end that by no fecular cares he may be interrupted in his funftion; and by this 
1 am guided to look into the office of the alfaqui, which is firft, to preferve the 
giamma in decency, and to provide that the ftruflure be not dilapfed, and that the lamps 
and matts be duly fupplied. But the prieft never puts his hand to any fervile work, 
having thofe under him upon whom all the drudgery is difeharged. 

The fecond part of the alfaqui’s office is to infpefl the inftitution of the children ; to 
which purpofe he hath ufually under him one that is fit for the toil, and referves to him- 
felf no more but the examination of the children’s proficiency, which he doth once a 
week; and thofe whom he finds remifs receive his corre6lion, but the diligent the 
V* • 3 marks 
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marltB of his appr9bation. They have no free fchools, but pay a Tveekly falary to thofe 
whom the alf^ui doth appoint to teach, for none can b( a fchoolmauer withopt'his 
licence and approof. .<> 

His next care is to take noti^p who abfent themfelves from the giamma, h^ing power 
at his own difcretion to punilh whonifocver he obfervcs to^be therein de||pquent. He 
is very vigilant to alHft the fick, whom dying he accompanies. to the grife. If there 
happen any difagreement among the ncir^Kbours, the alfaqui mediates a reconcilement, 
but if the quarrel exceeds ill language, and be concerrung meq|n and tuum» he is not 
permitted to intermeddle. . 

If the alfaqui diflike li's cure, he hath liberty bf removal, being not confined to any 
parochial giamma above a year, and he feldom contracts for a longer fpace. And for 
that time he is the fuperintendent of the mofque, out of whofe rents he defrays ail the 
charges for repanitions, taking the furplufage for himfelf. 

And now the remark patfeth to the revenues of the giamma, which chiefly arife fifem 
the donatives of the dead. In fome places the incomtrs are very large, in all comfort¬ 
able ; for the Moors oxercife a great benevolence to places deJicatcxl to religion : where¬ 
by they reproach many llyled t'liriftians, who caft^ide the lealt fheaf for the tenth, and 
who arc I'o far from enlarging the church’s patrimony, that they are ready to devour 
the pitiful remainder that Ihe Itill enjoys. 

Muley Mahumed, in his third commandment, enjoins his Mnfalmim liberality, and 
alms-deeds, which proceeding from goods !i('nefl;ly gotten are, according to the Alcoran, 
meritorious of Paradife. ilelikewife prefers priva .e alms before the pliblic, and de¬ 
clares the devil to be an implacable enemy againfl this exprefiion of mercy. And indeed 
there are many fuch pious dodrines in the Alcoran, but they are but as fo many good 
ears of corn in a good field of taros, or as fo juany tingle grains loll in a heap of chaff: 
it having been the fubtilry of the old ferpent in all ages to gild over hispoifonous pills, 
and to blend t)\ith with ialfchood, that the latter might be embraced for the fake of the 
former. Bcfides it is an ancient miliake to think, that truth and falfehood are of too 
great a .contrariety and difiance to mingle and concorporatc ; which makes many, when 
they-have found fome truth in dodrine, to conclude no falfehood to be joined with it. • 
And thofe truths which are difperfed up and down in Mahumed’s law, being evident 
to its profeffors, make them credulous of the wlu.le fyflctn. And though they are 
zealous for ail the precepts, yet for none more f haii that which concerns alms-deeds ; for 
they have their afliorah, which is an anniverfary f< ilival whereat they beftow a certain 
quantity of their fubllance upon the poor. liut the greatcil bounties are towards the 
giamma, to which every one at his death leaves a portion of his eftate, by which me¬ 
thod the giamma has conllderable endowments, which arc under a continual i.npro.e- 
ment, and made capable of no manner ol alienation. 

'J o every giamma there belongs an almudcn, or a kind of fexton, whofeTiffice is 
to call the people to church at the hours of prayer; which he doth from the top of the 
turret, (mentioned above) crying with a voice articulate and Idud, Ulah Gbeber, God is 
the great; and fometimes, Lailidh La Mabum'd Rijulalia.. There is but one God, and 
Mahumed the mell'enger of God. And rhel'e words ihealmuden pronounceth at every 
corner of the turret, beginning at the eafl, and ending at the point that looks towards 
Media; by which they fignily, that all the corners of the world fhould look towards 
Media in worfhipping the Deity, that is, be Mahumedans. 

The next office of the almudcn is to open the doors of the giamma, to trim the 
lamps, and keep the niatis in repair and cleanlinefs. He alfo informs the alfaqui, who 
hath an inherent power to punifh thofe w'ho can Ihow no good rcafon of their abfence. 

II 2 But 
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But the penalty is very tolerable, being no more than five or fix pqunds of cufculTow, 
w hkh the offender brings to the giamma, where it is eaten by the prieft and the 
affably. .r/ Nonc arc found to offend therein through contem{X or wilfulnefs, nor yet 
through thfe purfuancc of their jdeafures j for there i| fo ftrift an obfervance of the 
church-fcrv^, that the hulband will leave the fociety of his wife to be there, if he 
Jicars the alffiudcn fpeaking the invitatory. The laft branch of the almuden's office 
is to difmifs Ine peqole, which he doth at the end of the falla, or orifons, in the fame 
words that he called (Jj^cm together. And now before I clofe up this chapter, I cannot, 
ipe^^lsipg of their ccck-fiafUc penance, but obferve that the Moors have no fuch 
thing as excoSimunication, fo that they are for no crime debarred the giamma j but, 
on the contrary, the greatoft niuld inflicted by the prieft is for their abfence, above 
three times in twenty-four hours, from that holy place. 

CHAP. VJII.— 0/ the Morcfco fit Times of Prayer. The Preparation^ Entrance into, 
and Dcportr,:eni in the Giamma. Church Mafic. 

THE Moors* fealbn of prayers returns five times in twenty-four hours, or a natul^ 
day: the firft is, alowilic Qiah, anfl comes about noon ; the fecond they call allahiric 
luli, which is about three o’clock in the afternoon; the third atelthah aser, at the 
going down of the fun ; the fourth alarbcc aflia, a little within night; the laft, alham- 
fah magnib, which is in winter a little before day. At every aifcmbling the prayers 
are the fame, except that at the allahiric lull they repeat the la ilia ghebe'r but thrice, 
rhe !Moors eftcem the prayers made in the giamma to be of‘the greateft efficacy, and 
therefore all endeavour to pei'form them there; but thofe who cannot repair thither, 
do difebarge this duty where the folemn hours find them. 

In their addrelles to thefe holy celebrations the Moors ufe great tokens of reverence, 
being very punctual in fitting themfelves for the giamma. Their general preparative 
confifts in wafliing; which is fuch a ncccffary right, that without its obfervaiion it is 
impoflible to be of their religion. And U is notorious to all acquainted with the Ma- 
humedan inftitutes, that waffiing is a great part of that law ; nor need this create any 
man’s wonder, feeing that all the Mufalinim of the Alcoran ufe wafliing in a inyftic 
fignification of internal purity, and that the foul receives the benefit of their corporeal 
lavors. None among them return from natural evacuations, but they wafli the parts 
liable to defilement; nor will any, who isa virfuolb in the ceremonies, ear with unwafhed 
hands; which at firft I interpreted a more civil cleanlinefs, becaufc they ufe.no 
knives, &c., but tear their viands in pieces with tlieir fingers, but upon farther ferutiny 
I perceived it to be reckoned by the fuperftitiofi among the adions of religion. 

In places where they have hot baths, (which are in few places wanting) they ufe 
them after concqbinate and all improvident pollutions; but their greateft exadiiefs in 
waffiing is jjt their going to prayer. Then every part where nature diffiurdens her 
excretions is warily cleanfod, and the other parts alfo which are more egregioufly 
obnoxious to pollution. If any Moor, after he has waffied at home, in his way to 
the giamma chance but to belch, he dares not enter the holy roof until he has ufed 
the lotion; and therelore in the foundation of a giamma, great care is taken that it 
may ftand near fome fpring, or receptacle of water, that thofe who come to the church 
may be provided with that element in cafe of any contingent defilement, without the 
trouble of retuniing home to waffi. 

When they come to the door of the giamma, every one puts off his fhoes at the 
threffiold, and then enters with a flow pace, ered body, and eyes balhfully looking 
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towards heaven: in this pofture they advance direftly to the fouth fide of the 
and th^ always make their prayers toward that point, becaufe in all their devowns 
they are commanded to make them toward Media. While they are in the giamma 
none dare openly to yawn, couf^h, walk, dilcourfl*, fpit, fcratch his head or face, but if 
nny has need but to wipe his lips, he doth it unfeen, covCring his counl^nance with 
h:s alhe'ic, which is a loofe garment generally worn by the Moors. 

And by thefc reverences in their carriage toward holy plac|p and performances, 
they are taught to upbraid the Chrii'llans, whofe b.chaviour at facred folenai^ies 
fome of the Moors have obferved to be of a far diti’erent cliarader. And this I 
learned from a Moor wlio had unluckily been in England to make the animad- 
vcrfion, with whom when I dii'courll’d about this point, he told me with anger and 
indignation in his looks, that it was a fitame to lee women, dogs, and dirty Ihoes, 
brought itito a place faered to God’s worlliip, and that men Ihould walk and difeourfe 
in a mofque, as in a public horl'a or exchange, and that they Ihould have chairs there 
to fit in with as much lafciyuHis cafe as at home; which with other actions of the like 


irreverence he zcaloully repeated to reproach the Chrillian; and indeed I was not 
i'urnilhcd with argutnenis to (nor could in confcience) excufe any coiulderable part of 
his aniinadvcrfion : only 1 told him, that as for the exclufion of women from the 
public oft'ues of the mofque, it was a doflrine of the Alcoran, grounded upon conceits 
oi imperfedir n peculiar to that lox', which are not fo far to be owned, as for them to 
exclude the females from the means of their chiefeft felicity. Befides, this excommu- 
nion of women was an a'-tide of intcrell and policy, and which Mainlined adopted 
into his religion on ptirpofe to compleale the Jew', wno at this day begins his public 
prayer wiih a tliankfgiving to God, qm nu Ic bizo mn^cr^ that he did not make him a 
woman, a oeaturo not allowed to ferve !iim in the fynagogue; and that feeing we 
w'anteil reafons which moved the Moors to this pradice, we could incur no fcandal 
by Its rejedion. As for his objoding our bringing dogs into the church, 1 told him 
it was an uncomely and irreverend permiiTton, and wholly abhorred by knowing 
Ghrifiinnsj that Utere was a provition made againll it, and that it had been his ill hap 
to look into a.church where the fandion in that particular met with a remifs execution. 
Next, as to our having feats in the mofque (for I was to Ipeak in his own dialed), and 
10 fit at fome parts of tiivine fervice, cuftom and innocent convenience were all that 


any one could pretend to hallow it. But as for waiking in the church in time of 
divine fcrvice, or therein at any time to difeourfe of f cular concennnenrs, that it W'as 
only the pradicc of profane and ilJ-difciplincd minds, tlte mifearriage of tfte rude, 
contrary to the rule, and a certain argument of a relaxed difcipiiuc and neg’igenf 


fuperhitendant. 


Pudet hac opprobria-—-^ • * 

But I return to the giamma, whither the alfitpii comes not till a confiderablc number 
of the people are afl’embled j who in the prielt’s abfence fpend their time in a devout 
rcpcfiiiou of the fallah, a word that fignifies the whole form of their prayers. And 
wlien the alfaqui is come, he advanceili flraight to the fouth fide of the mofque, and 
the people fall orderly into ranlrs behind him. Upon this the priefl begins the prayer, 
in a voice moderately elevated, which the people humbly repeat after him. At the 
pronouncing of Illab el p;hcbn\ that is, God is the great, they all ufe an elevation both 
of hands and eyes to heaven: at the name of Mecha, they all kifs the ground; but 
when they mention Muley Mahumed, and the mercies he procures them, they fall 
preftxate, and upon the fudden, in a kind of rapture, re-affume an ereil. When the 
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pcieft Jiath repeated La illah Mahumed reful allah four times, the almuden difmiflfeth 
thS||>eopIe; and when they leave the giamma, the alfaqui goes hrft, as a token of 
his prelacy above the people. Their fallah or fervice is very fhort, for if it took up 
any confiderable time, the frequency of its return wt)uld take up mofl of their leifure, 
and thereby be a fenfible impediment to their temporal vocations. 

In the clofure of this chapter, I thought to have fjrokcn fomctliing of the Morefco 
mufic in the mofque, but tins I found to be a delightful j)iecc of devotion, wherein 
they feem to be very ignorant. I have been told, that in former time they had in 
ev«^ giamma fome lay-perfohs that underftood the cadences of the Alcoran, and 
which could fing it in its original metre, which mufl needs be very iian'h harmony, if 
any at all, in regard of the incapacity that is in lltc Alcoran language- to fall into fyllabical 
meafures and tunable proportions. I^cfidcs, the Moors have very liarfli and fawing 
voices, as they will have caufe to obferve who have had their oar.' grated with their 
amorous fonnets, in which all are wont to exprefs their fweetell and belt moving 
accents. 


CHAP. IX .-—Morefco Church Government. The Alcalih^ or Hi^h Pricjl. The 

InJlruBion of the Women. Forms of Prayer. Charms compofed by the Marabitos or 

Marabouts. Sabbaoth, its InjUtution, Celebration, 

SOME have laid it down for a great reach in Muley Malmmed, that he referved 
the church governmeiit to himfelf and his fuccclfors; wjiich is (till vilible in the 
Grand Seignior and the Sophi; for albeit the one hath a mufti, and the other a 
muftard'diui to infpeft the ecclefiaftic alfairs, and to be as the oracular interpreters of 
the Mahumedan law, yet their eleftioii is incommunicably in theinfelves. And albeit 
that thefe principal churchmen arc had in Jb great odeem with their princes, that 
their decifions are fcarce ever contradicted by them, yet when their determinations are 
not confident with the intcred of the public, thefe great oracles arc difiniffed, and 
others introduced, who are not fo fcrupulous in their leniences. By which it is 
evident, that the Mahumedan princes arc in elFcA the heads of tlie church, and chief 
expofitors of religion. But not much of this can be obferved in the Moors’ church 
government, who have in every cavi'la (or county) an alcalib, or high priefl, in w'hofe 
nomination the fecular power doth not at all interpofe, for he is chol’eii out of, and 
by the alfaquis, over whom he is inveded with a powder, whereby he is enabled to 
depofe, or otherwife chaftife the offending clergy. Immediately upon this arch pried’s 
eleffion, he is poffeffed of the giamma gheber, or great church : wherein upon every 
Friday he expounds fome text of the Alcoran, unto which excrcife he always goes 
accQtnpanied with the chief perfonages of the neighbourhood; and being entered 
the church, he immediately afeends the albambar (which is a bench about five fteps 
from the' ground) with a tall daff in his hand, wherewith he often beats upon the 
bench to exprefs his zeal, and to awaken the people to a more fignal attention to what 
he then delivers. This difeourfe, homily, expofition, or fernion, exceeds not an hour 
and a quarter in length, and is delivered exactly by heart. And when it is ended, the 
almuden diffolves the congregation, and the alcalib returns to his houfo accompanied 
with the chief of the place, and in his paffage he receives the cudomary tokens of 
refpe£f from the people. And whatever fome curfory review of this country tell us 
of the other priefls making fennons to the people, yet having with fome diligence 
made enquiry into this particular, 1 found that the office of preaching was peculiar to 
the alcalib, or chief pried, and that no fermons were celebrated at any other church. 
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but at the giamma gheber, (that which I may Englifh the t athedral.) This eminent 
church-man is fcldora feen in public, but ht this exerdfe j for to make himfelfl^e 
more reverenced he affefts retirement, fpending his hours in the ftudy of the Alcoran, 
and in refolving fuch cafes as "the laity prefent him, who eftcem his refolutions infallible; 
and this, with a careful infpeftion into the deportment of* the inferior clergy, doth 
conftitutc the office and government of t! e alcalib. As for his revenues, they are 
fuitable to his condition; and as to his It!e, it is auftere and referved, he aftefting a 
peculiar gravity in all his carriage. Every alcalib has Ins diflinft diocefe, out of wmch 
he has no power, fo that the alcalib of Beni-Aros hath'nothing to do in Miukcl, for 
every one is abfolute in his own cavila. 

At the public inftrudions of the giamma none are prefent but the males, for the 
women, as I faid, arc denied admiflion into the affembly, yet are not wholly deflitute 
of tht; means of being taught religion : for upon every Friday they repair to the houfe 
of the alfaqui, where his wife is bound to inftrud them: but her lectures ufualiy 
concern good houfewifery, aud how they flioiild demean thcmfelves to their Jiulbands, 
in obedience and fubmiffion, and to live in ])cacc with their fellow-wives. All the 
while the women arc at the prieft’s houfe, he is not to return home, nor flir out of 
the giamma, but hath his meat brought him thither. But for what reafon the priefl 
fhould be under this reflrainl, I leave any ore to imagine, who has heard of the 
Morefco jcaloufy. But now in cafe the priefl has no wife, who feldom wants four; 
or that by any indifpofuion flu- is not able to perform .his office, then it is difeharged 
by fome aged matron of the place; and for a further fii .•<Icmcnt of the women’s being 
debarred of the giamma, their hufbands repeat unto them fuch lefTous as they have 
heard there; anil this is all that on this account I could obferve of the Moors’ 
women. 

Muley Mahunied flyled prayer the key of Paradife, and the pillar of religion, that 
he might the better recommend its pradice to his converts, who generally maintain fo 
careful a performance of this duty, that no fecular bufinefs can detain them from, nor 
any thing divert tlietn at, their devotion. I once ends avoured to colled their prayers 
into an‘order, the better to take a diftind view of this pillar of their religion, but I 
found them reduced to no certain form extracted out of the Alcoran, but were a col- 
ledion of fume incoherent fentenccs magnifying the power and mercy .)! (jfod. Tlieir 
firft prayer, or rather their creed, is tliat which iho almuden proclaims with a loud 
voice, when he calls the people to the mofque; as there is but one God, and Mahu- 
med his meffenger; and this admits of no variation. The fecond prayer is the firfl 
chapter of the Alcoran, wherein there is fome difTerence according to irauflations (in 
which the Alcoran hath been very unhappy) ; but thofe which I have feen in Lath , 
Spanilh, aftd French, agree in this traduction of the chapter. 

Iti the name of God, gracious and merciful, King of the Day of Judgment: thou 
art he whom we adore: it is from thee that we require help: guide us in the right 
way, in the way of thofe with whom thou art pleafed, againlt whom thou art not 
angry, and wc fhall not go aftray. This prayer is repeated with the former, after the 
fame manner asthePapifts repeat their Pater-nofter with the Ave-Maria; for the Moors 
have their tefferse prccariae, or their beads, wherewith they number their prayers. 
And the whole corona or rofary confdls of ninetv-eight, which the devoti, or relit 
gioufly affetled, carry always about them. They have a cuffom to repeat often 
together the firft words of the prayer, which they conclude to be a great aSt of 
charity, as fupplying by this repetition the defaults of fuch as are remifs in this 
duty. 

• T 
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In the name d God, merciful and gracious, is the proeme of every chapter in the 
Alcoran, and were the firfl: words that Mhhumed is faid to have fpoken when he came 
out of his epileptic fits, which he made the people believe were trances. And with 
the fame words the Mahumedan doftors begin all their difeourfes; and the letters 
written in Morcfco language, if the pen-men are precife, are likewife introduced in 
the fame form. There is a learned man, that tells of a prayer among the Mahu- 
medans, which is tailed The Pn^yer of Jefus the Son of Mary, ending thus, And let not 
fuch an one bear rule over me, that will have no pity upon me, for thy mercy fake, 
<y^ou raoft merciful. But having diligently enquired, I could not find that the pre- 
fent Moors have any fuch litany in ihoir ufes. There are few who arc able to read, 
that w’ant manuals of private dcvoiioJis, which are compofed by the moi-abitos, or 
morabouts, and are indeed rather fo be termed charms, than prayers. Now thefe 
morabitos, or morabouts, ai*c a fort of Alirbes which are Ikilled, or fo pretend to be, 
in the law of Mahumed, fevere in their converfation, bearing a great oltentation of 
fanftity, pretending to prophefy, or prediftions. They compofc all forts of charms, 
to which the Moor is fo addicted, that he has one for every occafion : I have fceri a 
whole book thereof, containing fomc for t,i)e child-bearing women, to facilitate their 
travail; foine for the paifenger, to guide him in tlie way; foine for the foldi(,-r; .and 
one for the horfe, which is mucli in the fervice of the faddle : this they hang under 
the beaft’s neck, and believe liiat it keeps him from being blind, or dim-lighted. 
They have likcwil'e fpclls to keep tut.ircati!e iiealthy, and make them fruitful, all 
compofed by the morlibouts and priefts j the hiUer, of latq, being iduch given to this 
fort of corapofures. 

And now from thefe Ihort notices of the g-annna and its appendages, I pafs to fpeak 
of the Morefco Sabbaoth. That the fifth day of the week is the weekly feftival of the 
Mahumedans, to diftinguilh them from the Jew, who keeps the l^xth, according to 
our account, and front the Chriftlan who.obfcrves the feventh, is known unto every 
one that knows any thing of this fubjeft. About the inftitution of this Sabbaoth, 
variety of opinions may be met with ; for fome derive its original from the veneration 
Mahumed bore to the new moon, which is faid to h ive appeared on Fiiday, the fame 
day he began his Impollure; and in memory of fo happ an abodement, he fet apart 
this for folemn worlhip. 'I'itere is another conjecture which fetcheth its infiitution 
from fome heathen rites paid on- this day to Venus, whole name Friday bears. But 
there is little ground of this opinion, further than it may well fuit with the genius of 
Mahumedifin to have a day I’acred to the goddefs of carnality. But that opinion 
herein feems beft to agree with the chronicles of Mahumed, which makes his efcape 
from the confpiracy of the nobles of Mecha, to have been the occafion of this Sabbaoth, 
front which delivertmce the Mahumedan* hegira had its original and name. And in 
this Mahumeo undoubtedly imitated the ancient ChViftians, who took, their asras from 
fome notable perfecutions. But wliatever was the original of this Sabbaoth, I obferved 
that it has no groat marks of reverence above other days; for on it the Moors go 
to plough, hold their markets, open Ihops, and omit little of their ordinaries, fo that i 
niufi rctraO: my calling of it a Sabbaoth. 

They indeed on this day have an expofition at the giimma gheber, and on it they 
ppt on their whited; alheics, drefs their locks, and are feen in their bell accoutrements. 
The women likewife on this day vifit the fcpulchres, and ftrew the graves of their 
deceafed friends with green boughs and herbs : and this is all that 1 have been able to 
remark upon this fubjccl. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. —Cy ihe More/co Judicatory^ Clitf Minifler of Jujiice, Rule and Manner 

of Procefsy Tcjlmony upon Oath, Recovery of DcbiSy Puniflmcnt of Forgers of 

Writings. • 

THE Moors have no judicatories, or public houfes wlicre thpy^ aflTcmble about 
judicial controverfies; neither have they any mercenary advocates, or profefled law¬ 
yers, but all is decided by an alcaddee, who is appoint/?d by the fupreine ruler to bc 
the niinifter of jufticc in the cavila and town where he lives. Now every cavila hath 
a peculiar alcaddee, from whom they cannot appeal to any other but alcaddc gheber, 
or the chief of thefe juftices, who is appointed to receive fuch appeals, and is in 
conitam aircndance upon the King, or chief governor. But it is not permitted to ufe 
thele appeals, except in caufes which are fuppofed to be too difficult for the decifion 
of the local alcaddces ; and when the matter is of that importance that the parties are 
unwilling to acquiefee in the folitary fentence of one fingle alcaddee. 

Thefe jufliciaries take no Hate of retirement, nor do they weary out the poor clients 
with tedious attendances; but to fignify the facility of accefs, and their roadinefs to 
relieve and fuccour the oppreffed, thefe alcaddces lit in the gates of the city, or Tome 
ttpen and public place, to hear and determine ail cafes that arc brought before them. 
And albt.-it that this manner of doing julb'ce he conformable to the cuftom of the 
greateft and heft antiquity, as alfo very fignificative of epen andjcloar dealin^f; yet the 
Moor renders another reafon thereof, and that it is to und all fufpicion and jeaioufy 
of cori upt carriage in the alcaddee with the female plaintiffs that folicit him for 
divorces. 

Every one of thefe local alcaddces has two affeffors, who in abftrufer picas aifift him 
with their counfejs: but the chief employment of thefe fidefmen, is to copy out the 
fcntences of the alcaddee, and to draw up all the contrads that come to be confirmed 
by him ; for there is no bargain efleeined legal and authentic, till it be certified under 
the hand and feal of the tfspical alcaddee. 

The Moors, as all other Mahumedans, acknowledge tb.> Alcoran to be the immut¬ 
able rule both of civil juHice and religion, and therefore according to the letter and 
interpretatimi thereof, the alcaddee frames ail his definitions and judgmenrs. Here 
is no intriguing the plea with refolutions, cafes, precedents, rtjporfs, moth-eaten 
ftatutes, &c.; but every thing is determined according to the frefli circ urn fiances of 
the fatV, and the proof of what is alledgcd, 'I’he tefiintony of two men, if (hey arc 
of known fobriety, is fuflicient to make good the aliegatiou ; but there muft be f . elve 
to ratify it, if their converfation be fufpected: for the Moors believe, that amongfi 
twelve men as much honefiy may be met with as will equal what can bp found in any 
two. If any alfaqui or prieft be introduced to give evidence to the depending conteft, 
his bare affirmative or negative depofition is of validity to put a period to the difpute, 
and the alcaddee fuperfedes all enquiry, when the prieft hath declared the fiate of 
the caufe: and in this, as in all other inftances, they give a reverend eftimation to 
their priefts, whofe prefence fecures the civil difquifitions a great veneration with the 
many. 

In taking the teftimony of a Moor upon oath, the fervanr of the alcaddee carries the 
deponent to the giainma or mofque, where in the prefence of the alcaddee he fwcars 
by that holy place, that he will declare all what he knows concerning the matter, to 
^’hich he is to give evidence. But oaths are never adminifiered to any in another 
»u.?.n“s cafe, but fuch as are fufpeded perfons, and they are ufually numbered among 
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the rogoes and foithlefs, who have no credit without them j befides it is never per-- 
mitted for a man to fwear in his own .cafe, but for want of wirnelTes, or when the 
accufation is of that nature, that the impeached canncjt oihcrwift' receive purgation. 
As for the Chriftian and Jew, they arc fuffered to give tcftlmony according to the rites 
and cuftoms of their own religions j but the Moors arc not forward to put them upon 
this trial, as doubting that fear of punifliment fhould tempt thorn to perjury, and thofc 
who are thereunto acceffary (according to the Morcfco principle) are involved in the 
guilt. 

In pleas of debt, it is required tliat the reality of the debt be fii-n. rruinifen-, which 
being done br*fore the alcaddco, he fignifies it to the alinrjcr.dcin of the cavila where 
the debtor lives, who upon his fignification commands a pref-nt paynu-nr to be ntade j 
but if the debtor refufe or be unable to give the creditor huksfaclion, the almocadciu 
remits him to the aih;ib’s,or prlfon, (which is alwayvsnear the almocadce.ds iteide) where 
he flays till bailed thence by fufncicut furetics, or pcrlbnally pa)s the di( l->t. 

And to fecurc their courts of juflicc; from interfering, or clalhing ('ue v.ith another; 
the alcaddee of one cavila may not iiuenncddle with any thing that is trani'acted in 
another, but twery one moves orderly in his own fjdierc, and confines his procecilings 
within the punftual limits of his afligned jurifiiiclion. And that herein there mi.ght be 
no collufion*, covin, or impoflure, crery alcaJdcc has bis piivy feal, wb.erewiih he 
firms the centraft, or other tilings that pais under Iiis hand. And the ibal is iilLially 
engraven with the name of the alcaddee, and place of his ofiice. And yet nc'tuirh- 
ftanding this care to prevent, they have the viilany of forging deeds, w hich is done 
by fonm flilled in the alcadJce’s office. But upon deteftion he that produces the 
forged paper is immediately imprifoned, and remains without liopc <jf enlargement, 
till he declares the forger, and after that the alcaddee puts upon him a pecuniary 
muld ; but he deals much more fevorely with the principal in his forgery, who for the 
firft conviction receives a iliarp reprimand from the alcadde'e, and after that the 
almocadein is ordered to burn his houfe ; but if he be found to repeat bis ofTcnce, the 
forger dies vithout mercy, which juft rigour fccurcs them from the mifehiefs of 
counterfeit writings to the prejudice of another’s right. So that tliis is a yillany through 
the whole world condignly punillicd ; and by our own laws, a fecond forgery of deeds 
concerning another’s land after a former conviction, is felony. 


CHAP. XI.— The Morefco Pitnipmcnis of Fornicalion, Adultery, Thievery, Retalia¬ 
tion, Murder, Bribery, Ufury, Alcaddee’s Revenue, Opinion of the Jeuas. ■ 

IN the Morefco catalogue of crimes, adultery and fornication are found in the firfl 
comfiia, w'hofe difference in the Moors* opinion may be collebted from their penalties. 
For adultery, it is always capital, infomuch thiit without regard of any eminence or 
quality, the convict thereof is certainly ftoned to death, which is done with moft 
notorious circuniffances. For firfl the day of execution is publifhed, then the criminal 
is brought to the Calvary, where buried up to the naval in a mat mora, or a pit digged 
for that purp dV, every one prefent carts one ftonc, and no more at him, faying, this 
is for thy filthy tranfgrcfilon of the law ; but if the adulterous be perfons of condition, 
their friends have licence to difpatch them privily, to prevent the open reproach to 
their family. 

In the punifhing fornication they are lefs rigorous, as finding the mifehief thereof 
not to be 'of fo large a derivation, as that of adultery. And if the perfons convided 
of this unchaflity are in the ftate of coulibate, they are only chaftifed with fcourges: 
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'butif cither be man-led, or under matrimonial contraft, death is the certain penance. 
But the Moors are lefs folemn in whipping the fon;icator, than in ftoning the 
adulte/er. For on Friday, after the arch prieft has ended his lecture, the offender, if 
a man, is placed at the great door of the giamma gueber, or cathedral church, naked 
down to the middle, and in the prefence of the congregation receives an hundred 
ftripc's on his back from an officer appidnted for that purpofe, who has a certain 
number of blankeh'S (or Morcfco twopeuces,) for his fcrvice ; thc’Mnors as they pafs 
by the cliaftifed, ufe thefe deprecatory words, Allah JJjWni min had El ham. i. c. God 
deliver me from this wicked fellow. The wo:pan”who hath been jvartner in the 
filthiiu.'fs, iuStTK her punillmicnt in the liiglit, when flic is whipt througfi tiie flrccts, 
but with more feverity than the man, becaufe tlic Moors fuppofc the female to be oi' a 
predominant allurement in fuch unclean commixlures. 

'I'he Muors who live in ii roving condition are much addiacd to thievery, againffc 
whicii the alcaddce proceeds by ibefe fleps of pmiifliment: for the firfl' theft the con¬ 
vict is publicly whipt in the allouck or market; for the fecond, he lofeth his hand; 
for the third theft he may truly be faid to die without mercy. For the Moors olii'erve 
Caligula’s ll-verify in making the olfonder cxquihtely fenlihle of liis death, which 
they infiid. Againft the day of the thief’s execution, the youth of the place are 
adveriiled to prepare their inltrumcnts of blood, w hicii are little dry canes, made in 
the fafliion of darts, accuKitcly fliarp pointed, thefe they hurl at the naked body of the 
inalefaclor, till his whole Ikin be Itruck tiierewith iuH of holes, and w'hen they find 
iiim finking under the torture, they drag and hang ht. up by* the heels upon a gate, 
or the like, w here he breathes out his luff in tormciils, and being dead he is Joathlbniely 
oxpnfcd to tlie i irds of prey. 

la bodily Lujuries they obferve the law of retaliation, as an eye for an eve. a tooth 


thi t heis willing either freely to forgive the injury, er lo accept fo much money in full 
repair. 


And however the municipal laws of fomc countries put a vafl: difference between 
murder and man-flaughter, as appears in their defined puiiifliments, yet in Barbary all 
homicide, or killing of a man by a man, is capital. 

And the Moors nave herein two conceffions, 'I’ho one is to licenfe the next kindred 
of the flain, to take money for his blood of him that fnili it. I'he otiicr lo permit the 
relations of the murdered to kill the mui dercr, w itliour any judicial procedure, if be 
be not already in fafe ciiftody ; which is no more than a purfuance of that pofit'-m, 
Revenge is no fin. Of this there happened a famous inffance, not many months.before 
1 left Barbary, an account whereof, as it was given me by my old friend’Cidi Alii Mulud 
Ben AH, take as follows. • 


AMoorofTarga not far from Tltuan having his brother treacheroufly murdered 
by one of the vicinage, nndeiiouk to purfue the fugitive murderer, with defign to 
avenge his relation’s blood, and coming to Alcazer Gheber, he was informed that the 
pevfon he fought for had lorae days before been there, and that he had put on a 
pilgrim’s habit, with full refolution to pay a holy journey lo Mccha; upon which the 
purfuer put on the like habit, and in profecution of his defign purpofed to perform the 
fame pilgrimage j but being come to Morocco, he overtook and lodged with the 
murderer in the pilgrims’ hofpital, where earl/the next morning he flew him j where¬ 
upon being apprehended and examined upon the frefh circumftances of the fad, he 
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produced a certlficate'^under the hand of the alcaddee of the place where he lived, that 
his brother was flain, and that he had undertaken to avenge his death, the murderer 
being lied, and iikewife wfwered them, that that was the homicide whom he had 
killed, whereupon he was fet at liberty, and the corpfe left to his difnofal, to 
which giving a decent iiuterment, he returned home to receive the praifes of his 
gallantry. • . 

But to rrturn to the alcaddee, whom 1 fhall here only obferve in his revenue and 
office; as to the former it is very confiderable, for lie figns not a paper wiihout a fee ; 
and as to the latter it is very Honourable and careful, for all civil affairs pafs through 
his hands, and he daily fits attending on all qualities of perlons without varying his 
refpeft to any. If he be corrupt in this charge, the alcaddee gueber, upon mature 
convidion, turns him out of office, which is his extremeft penalty. 

But indeed the ininiflers of j-uftice have no opportunity to be collufive, as being free 
from the great allurement of dealing falfely, for bribery is not known ainongft them. 
Ufury (which 1 promifed to intimate in this chapter) is totally forbidden by tlioir law; 
for Mahumed hath made it an irremifluble fm, and the ufurer in as bad a condiiion as 
the devil, leaving him neither will nor hope to be faved. 

Yet notwhhftanding the feverity of the law, and the fuppofition of this crime ; tlie 
Moors have a cuftom which much favours it; for he that borrows money of another 
wherewith to traffic and gain, gives tfie lender an equal Ihare of the profits, and in cafe 
the borrower lofe the whole principal, he is obliged to make it good to him that lends 
it, but if only part be* loft, the remainder is employed to regain it.*^ And it is ufual 
with the lender to forbear the borrower, till be perceives him fraudulent, carelcfs, or 
unfortunate. 

And becaufe the fin of ufury is fo notorious among the Jews, the M(j^rs believe 
that for it they are opprefled of God, and live exiles from their own. Canaan. But it 
is eafy to obferve a fort of antipathy between thefe people, notwithftanding that they 
arc conjoined in neighbourhood, commerce, and in very many rites both civil and 
religious. But the contempt is reciprocal; for if the Moor by way of proverb fay. 
As deceitful as a Jew, the Jew repays, As unbelieving as a Moor. And this enmity 
1 remarked in a Barabtir of my acquaintance, who obferving the Jews very much 
frequent my lodging, he very roundly reproved that converfation, and angrily toM 
me, that the Jews were bom to- cheat both the Moor and the Chriftiah, that he was 
affured that they were not dcfcenvled of Adam, but that they were breed of the bone 
of a dead beaft, and wbcii he conjedured my incredulity of his ridiculous ftory, by my 
fmiliog thereat, be told me in angry zeal, that he would pledge his head for the truth 
of his alTertk3n whereupon I demanding what he conceived of thofe Jews who turned 
Moofs, he anfwcred that there was fiich efficacy in their religion that ^it made all thofe 
good who embraced it. 

CHAP. yd\.—~TheMorcfco Opinion of Marriage, Manner of u'ooing,Marriage Solemnity, 
carrying home the liridc, ojfcring Wedding h'caji. 

THAI' marriage is honourable among all men, if it were not a truth dropt from an 
infpired pen, might be proved by induction, and the oecumenical conlent of all 
nations, which pretend to any leiiled rius in religion or policy. As for Mahumed, 
he had matrimony in fu pexuliar an eftini^on, that he made it the fccond of his ei^ht 
prectpts,and enjO ned cv..ry lubjtct oidiis law to marry in the vigour of his age, makmg 
the predominant end thereof, the propagation and maintenance of his fe^l. He like- 
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TPife tpld them that chadc celibate was impoffible, and that thofe whd pretended to Uve 
therein, were juftly to be fufpeded for unclean converfation. And hence perhaps it 
comes to pafs, that the Moors (who are the Puritans in Mahumctifin,) are fo generally 
obfervant of this commandment; for few among them are found to live out of the ftate 
of wedlock, if they are able to purciiafe a wife. But liiany* are not very prone to take 
all the liberty in marrying indulged them by their Prophet; for albeit he permits them 
plurality of wives, yet there are Icveral families that for many ages ITave confined them- 
fclvestoone: and I have met with thole who abhor that filthy pofition fathered upon 
Muhumed, that the more they are fpiritual, thq more liberty and abilities they have 
to be carnal. 

Unto the perfons that are to be married there is no converfation permitted till the 
knot be tied, ih that both parries take one the other upon truft, and the man perchance 
never fees the woman till they be brought to the bride-chamber; a cuftom that would 
be very hardly digefted.by the Utopians, who think it very unreafonabie that a man 
fliould take a wile with )cfs ferminy than he doth his horfe, and that he Ihould bring 
one to be the perpetual partner of his life, with lefs information than he doth a horfe to 
his flabh', which he may part with the next day. 

But the comriver of the New Atlantis finds all thefe inconveniences avoidable by the 
cuffoin 111 Benfalem ; where (faith he) near every town there is a couple of pools (which 
they call Adam and Eve’s pools) j in thefe it is permitted to one of the friends of the 
man, another of the womar, to fee them feverally boi'i naked. And the Moors have a 
cuftom not much dillering from this of Benfalem, for .pon the’defign of marriage two 
of the man’s female friends, who have lived long enough in wedlock to underftand its 
perquifitis, are appointed to view the intended bride, and to give the fuitur an account 
of her bodily acconiplifhmeiiis and defids, which is exadly entered .in the contrad, 
and if any infirmity be concealed for which the hulband afterward dillikes her, he may 
put her away; and this makes them very cautious to omit nothing in the fearch or 
report; bur there is no fuch examination palled upon the man, bccaufe he is daily ex- 
pofed 16 a free cenfurc. 

If ihis incjuifitioii be paflTed with fitisfadion, then they proceed to frame the 
article.s of marriage, which is always done by the nearelt friends or relations of the 
parties to be coiitradcd. And when they have finilhed them, they are brought to the 
alcaddec to be confirmed under his hand and feal; for unlefs the bargain be thus rati¬ 
fied, the woman in cafe of her hulhand’s death, or her own divorce, cannot recover 
the portion that was proiniled her, or rather the price that was to be paid for her by 
the man ; for I fuppole that few are ignorant of the M(irefco cuftom of buying their 
wives. When the paper containing the bargain has jiafted the alcaddee, it is carried tc 
the alfaqui, who having perufed and declared his approbation of its contents, he bids 
the man take home the woman when he pleafeth to be his wife; and‘this is all that is 
done by the prieft in this, acetn ding to their cllimate. 

And after this ftiort difpatcli of wooing, contraft, and marriage, the bridegroom's 
next confultation is with his own convenience in order to fetch home his bride : in 
which the warm clime futfers him not to be tedious. But herein he is obliged to 
obferve the appointed times; for neither all weeks in the year, nor all days in the week, 
nor all hours in the day, are free for this folemniiy. For the taking home the bride'is 
altogether prohibited during their Ramadan, or Lent: the like prohibition reacheth unto 
the Tuefdays, Wcdneldays, and Fridays of every week, and on the canonical or regular 
days the afternoon and evening are the acenftomary hours. At the time w'hen 
nutrriage is celebrated, they ui'e all polllble fignifications of joy and hofpitalityand k 
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18 the cuftoin for the friends of the married to contribute fomething to grace their 
nuptials. Therefore if the married pair live both in the fame town, then at their fet 
time the bridegroom goes attended with his nearefl; kindred, who coming to the 
lodgings of the bride are not I'ufTered to go in, but wait at the door till the Negroes, 
which the hufband hath'bought or borrowed for that day, bring the bride from 
her chamber uiuier a canopy of alheicks, and place her in an alrnaria, or clofc chair 
(much refembling a tub]Wwhich they cover with fcarfs and ribbons. And in this 
manner flie is borne throu^ the flrseLs by Cliriflians that are cajitives, and for want 
of thefe by Negroes, or by a meaner forr of Whites. When they begin their march 
from the bride's houfe to the bridegroom’s, tlie mufio, colours, and tirutns pafs in the 
firft rank; next to them go fome ancient women, who have been a long (pace married, 
all clofely veiled ; immediate ne.vt after the alrnaria, or bride-cliair, march thofe who 
caiTy the clothes and prefents of the bride, which have been made her by her friends, 
who follow iiiimcdiatcly after in a regular difpolition. When they are come to the 
bridegroom’s, the chair being HglueJ, the Negroes take out the bride, and under a 
canopy of alheicks conduct her to her apartment, w'here file is received by I'ome aged 
matrons, who iidlrudf her in the important offices of a good wife, and the rules of that 
relation, but ilioy are wary of betraying any clii'enuraging feverity, and therefore inter¬ 
mit their documents by tafling ilnj good cheer provided f<n* titeir entertainrhent. 
While the bride is thus careffing the matrons, and receiving their maternal counfcls, 
the bridegroom entertains his comrades, fcalting tliem with the belt ^cufculfow, and 
briflc wines, if their over fcrupuioufiiefs debar titem not the /;lieiTfiilnefs of that beve¬ 
rage. But the bridegroom is not licenfed for that time to drink freely of any flrong 
liquor, for rcafons not worth the mentioning. 

In the interim of this entertainment, the Itachelors mtikc a kind of oflering to their 
w'edded companion; in wliich they obferve this method ; the bridegrpom placeth him- 
felf upon a little low feat, behiuJ him fland two Negroes bending his head moderately 
back; then come the bachelors, who cover the bridegroom's forehead and brow with 
metacales (or fmglo coins of gold) and blaukeies, according to their aflection and 
ability : ami as they lay them on, the Negroes hrnke them off into a bafm fet for that 
purpofc in the bridegroom's lap, wlio all the while Ihuts his eyes. The Negroes likc- 
wife call every one by name who r>ffer, faying'/’.v/i.'wo (or fuch an one) lays on fo much, 
God enlarge his life and riches. And tins contirmes till all ilie bachelors have been 
at the corban. About eight of the chxrk the company breaks up, with refoUnion to 
rcaileinblc the next morn; and when they are gone, the bridegroont vifits the bride^ 
whom lie undreffes with h.'s own hands, llrff taking off her ornaments, then untieing 
her drawers, and in every point prepares her for his bed ; none being admitted to aflilt, 
or to be prefent at this olfic And liiis they fay he doth, in fignification that fhc is 
wholly and only at his Jifped'il. 

Some conocidos, or intimate affociates of the bridegroom, flay behind the reft of the 
•company to congratulate the Lrft pkariires of his nvarriago. b’or about midnight he 
leaves liis bride to manifoft unto his felect companions the evidences of her virginity, 
by traditional arguments authentic with tiie Moors. This good news they all celebrate 
with incrcale of joliity; and now they venture to warm the bridegroom with his own 
fires, and endeavour to return him to his bride crowned wdth his own vine. But if Iht; 
-yield not thefe,teftunonu’s of virginity, it is in his power to put her to death, or other- 
wife to difpofe ol^ her as he plcufeth. I'br they efteem that the moft unpardonable fort 
•of cozenage, which lakes a man's lelf and his money for that which is impoflible to be 
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made good. And thofe women are accounted cgregioufly impudent, who confcious of 
their own failures dare put themfelves upon t.his adventure. 

}>ut if for this injury he returns her to iicr i’rieniis, fhc meets with that rigour at their 
hands which, fhe might cafier have undergone iVom her hufband ; for ali her cou/ins 
think therafoives difhonourcil in the ^.i-.bauehery of their Kmfwoman, which they im¬ 
agine cannot be expiated but cidier by death or fome more durable purgatory. And 
by roaibn of this juit feverity, l!ic Mort ico lamfels are vcr^autious*of their btdiaviour, 
and icarco in half an age hath any oite been convidt of thiwaeiinqucncy ; however, the 
man is circumlpe.ft not to omit ihe ordeal. * 

V.'hen the bridegroom aiid bride Inive reff'^flrxf ihenifelv'-.s apart with tl’clr choice 
comjvniions, all are ihrinilll.d till ilie next clay, v/nen the felLiv.il is re-afi\i:r.r d, aou ialL; 
:i conliderable time; the vc-d.-iin;': feaft <'d' the pooreil continuing a week ; and for 
ti.is time'the-new'-ir.e.rrieu iisun hai a privilege to Loabfeut from thcmofque vithoiu' Lur 
of inuki. Some grandeev. are ne.t (ecu abroad, from the day of their \-,edding till 
they can fhew the yl 'ea: ll’.ereof in their ; but thcle r:re bound to iuive a tiil- 
ivjin'aiion from fhe aiiaciii ior their abrenee from the molque, and to obilrvc the tinies 
t'i prayer in their ci:a!.ibe.. 


ClfAlh iXlII. — Oj ib: Morrfeo Co!ii 'l''.iuiy;Cy Dh%rcCy for ’U'lat lierfonSf 

in cc/.’Ji Cnjls it is ^rlhm a’. 

THAT the Mnley iVIahreucd might ilie better com;.’ -'k' ihi* loofe humours of his 
firil ieClarles, he' made his religion to coiindn {uany cari:ai indulgences, denying nothing 
to believers of hi- dodriiie, that had aity ('•. u/lble compliance w ith their brutal atledions. 
.And of this we meet with an example iu liis cc'Uceifiou of polygamy and concubinage } 
for lirit he granted to every proh llor or Jiis religion the liberty of marrying four wives j 
he likewife taught that they inigh! take us iO'uiy concuhipa s as th.cy were able to main¬ 
tain, l.nil in this alfo the more iliuminaLed Moors confine tliemlelves to one of their 
own pcrjiiafion, cReeming coiicubir-ate with iiuidels (under tvhich name all are com- 
prixe-d that profofs not JMahumatilin) to be an uiicxorable uncleannefs. As for poly¬ 
gamy it is looked upon as a divine ir;n.itiite, and whoa any objocc againfl; it, the Moors 
vindicate it by the frequent cxamplc?s reiti uni'- erfal cc.li^.rns thereof, in the patriarchs 
and worthies of the Hebrew world. And 1 could meet with none who afierted plu¬ 
rality of wives upon politic confiderations, a-, that itw'us convenient for the propagation 
of-the empire, increafe of people, and cnlarge.m nt nf du-ir religion ; but that it pro¬ 
ceeded from God, was ufed by the hoiieii ui his fi.rvants, and the economy of the 
old law\ 

When the inconvenience of thefe plurality is objected, and that their economics 
cannot but be much difordered, by rcafnn of the inquietudes and .flrifcs tlfSi will 
inevitably arife among fo many ku.-.alcT co-rivals for one man’s alTcdion ; they ted I you 
that thivS is a difeafe whole remedy is of a very eafy procurement, by reafon of that 
.abfolutc dominion which the hulband hath over his waves, whom, if they prove dif- 
agrecing, he confines to their feveral apartments, without'allowing them any further 
converfation among theinkdvev titan that their fcjciety at meals affords them. And if 
this will not cure the unpcaccable huiiKuir, then divorce proves au infallible receipt j 
of which give me leave to j-ivc this brief account. 

VVhen the w'oinan finds iicrk-If a.ggrieved, by her hufband, or any of her fellow 
wives, her only reparation and i'uccoiir is to feek a divorce. And in this c;ife llie has 
liberty to addrefs hcrfelf to the aU-Kidee, who has the folc power of diffolving, as well 
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a§ of tying, tlic knot of matrimony. And when the woman has declared her coni 
dition, and Ipread before the alcaddee the reafons upon which (he grounds her defire 
of divorce, the alcaddee prefetitly fends for the hulhand, and examines him concerning 
the I'erity of the complaint brought againfl him by his wife ; if he deny it, then the 
matter is dedded by the voice of the neighbours; but if the hulband have a willing- 
nefsto be quit of his wife, then he need but coufefs that whereof he is acculed, and 
the alcaddee tears ^n picce^he bill of their marriage which he had confirmed, declares 
the marriage void, atid ce*cs the divorce under his feal; and from hence forward 
they are both at liberty for new nuptials ; from which the woman is bound to abfiain 
till it be apparent that (he is not impregnate by her laft hulbaud, who is (HII obli^ied to 
provide for the iflfue that (lie (liail bring into the world five months after the divorce; 
but if (he cannot tarry fo long, then the alcabla or midwife, has her in examination, 
who is bound to retuni a juft and true report, upon pain of being ftoned to death. 
The Moors call the divorce and widows by the fame word, and enjoin them the fame 
laws of fecond marriage. 

The chief caufes of divorce on the woman’s part are either difquict and froward 
carriage to the family, efpecially when (he will not live in amicable Ibciory with the 
(harers of the fame bed ; or when (he is unpleafing to her conjuga! embraces, or when 
fhe will not endure his familiarity with his women (laves. But if (he be found guilty 
of adultery, the injury is too great for divorce to repair, and in this cafe 11>^- is folely 
left to the pleafure of her hufbaud, who has abfolute power boih to be her judge and 
exeauioner; and albefi the Moors are not fparing in the rc,vcnge of their kindred’s 
death, yet they applaud the hufliand who kills their kiufwomen, whom he has cer¬ 
tainly found treacherous to his bed. 

The occafions of divorce on the hufband’s fide are his refufal of paying his wife 
marrita! due, or fomo other fort of unkind deportment. But after all^ the wife’s com¬ 
plaints, the hufliand is at liberty to recain or,put her away ; and he may at any time 
divorce his wife, in cafe he will make good the marriage cotitracl. 

It is ufually faid, that the wives feck for divorce when their hufbands deal unnatu¬ 
rally with them ; and albeit this is faid to be done with a great deal of modefty, the 
crime being fignified by the turning up of a (hoe; yet in Barbary examples of this 
kind are very unufual, for the Moors abhor the vill my, believing that it is not in man’s 
nature to be fo prepofterous j and that it was at firft'ihe malicious invention of fome 
vile and impudent ftrumpet. 

1 he children which are begot before divorce follow not the woman, but are left fo 
the hulband’s charge. And tt is obfervable that the Morcfco women feldom prove 
unfruitful; for in a town of above twelve hundred married women, it was reckoned for 
a great rarity that there was one died barren. But the wife, different from the Jewifh 
cuftom, fuffers ^10 diflionour for her fterility, and if the hufliand takes a fecond wife 
who provt's alfo childlefs, the huflband bears the imputation. Mahumed in the fourth 
chapter of his Alcoran, advifeth the hufband whofc wife is barren to fwear by her belly, 
and afferts it a means to m^ke her conceive. A devotion which, as I have been told, 
^ (till in ule among the Alarbes, but quite worn out of fa(hion with the other 
Moors. 

^In thenurfing of children the mother abhors that unnatural pride of fuckiing them 
with other breafts, while her own are fnfficient for that affectionate fervice. And to 
fhew that there is fomething more than common kindnefs in this particular, the Em- 
prefs herfdf is obliged for the flrft feven days to give her child fuck. 


And 
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And-now, before 1 difmifs this remark, I cannot but acquaint you with all tjie 
material ceremonies of the fecond, third, and fourth marriages. Every former wife 
upon the introduftion of another, lives feven days deprived of all manner of fociety 
with her hufband, who for that time devotes hirafelf entirely to his laft bride; whom 
on the feventh day after marriage he folemnly brings int .> the acquaintance and fellow- 
fhip of his other wives, whofe brows the laft married is bound to kils, and tells them that , 
they arc not to be angry that their holy law hath entitled Iwr to a (hare in his affection 
as large as any of theirs. The hufband iikewife exhorts TOem all to reciprocal kind- 
neffes, afluring them that without fraud, or any partiality, he intends to divide himfelf 
among them. 

Now that which feems moft nearly to concern the wives, and proves the greateft 
and moft incentive of their wrath is their hulband’s liberty of taking as many concu¬ 
bines as he lifts; which for the moft part are blacks, the Moors doting much on that 
f>paui(h feying, la negra iicne turmentina cn ella. But thofe that keep concubine flaves, 
are not permitted to affociatx' with them in the night, and if any of them bear their 
patrons children, fhe tliereupon receives her liberty, and the child is coheir with thofe 
begot in wedlock. 

CHAl*. XIV. — Of ihc More/co Admijfion of ^tenegados^ Circumctfion, Impofition of 

Ni/mcSf Surnames, 

EVftRY religion has had ftill fome rites appropriu' d to the admiffion of fuch as 
undertook its profeflion, and by which they were charaifterized and diftinguifhed. 
C’oncerning this the author of Mahumatifrn was much diftraded, not knowing what 
Inaugurating ceremony to ordain, llis rwo affeffors, Sergius the monk, and Abdalla 
the Jew, divided him with their opinions, while each pleaded for the charader of his 
fbrfaken faith. ‘But the wary irojioftor (labouring to keep up the credit of his pre- 
tenfions, in being fent to be the reconciler of the Jewifli and Chriftlan religion, and to 
compolc “a law comprehending both) to comply with Sergius, who ftood ftiftly for 
baptifm j he ordained daily wafhings to all thole who became Mahometans, and aferibed * 
thereunto nolefs efficacy than the cleanfing of the foul. And that he might not difguft 
Abdalla the Jew, he made eircumcilion admlffjve of proielytes into his law; but did 
not inftitutc it under any notion of abfolute neceffity, and indifpenfably required of all 
who undertook the profeflion of his religion, but ntade the want of it no impediment 
of future happinefs. And therefore in the admittance of a renegado, or the denyer of 
his firft religion, circumcifion is not exaded of the; Moors, for fear that the under¬ 
going of fuch a painful facrament fliould defer the proleK te. But when any defires 
to be of their perfuafion, they carry the new Muffulmaa on horfeback, in a kind cf 
triumph through the ftreets, and proclaim that fuch an one being turned Moor, de¬ 
fires the affiftance of their prayers that he may not apoftatlfo. * 

But their male children are initiated by circumcifion, and becaufe the child may die 
before it can be circumcifed, therefore the lack of this rite in fuch a cafe is concluded 
to be no hindrance of its enjoyment of Paradife. When the child is feven days old, 
the Moors give it a name, and the father of it makes a lealt. But the impofition of 
the name is done in the public affembly; for the father at the eveumg-fallah carries to 
the church feveral difhes of cufcuflbw, of which he fets one apart for the prieft, and 
the reft to be eaten up by the people. And when the prayers are ended, the congrega¬ 
tion demand of the father what he will call his child, and if the name he gives it be not 
fetisfaftory to the people, they decide it by lots what he {hall be called, for every man 
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bfre a vote in the naming of his neighbour’s child. And when they have agr^lT 
the point, all pray that the child may live, prove rich and valiant, and underftand the 
Alcoran; then they eat up the cufOuiTow and depart. It is obfervable that the prieft, 
neither at the naming nor circutncifion of the child, has any appropriate office, of which 
1 could lind no other rcafon, unlefs the Moors ehimatc of thefe ceremonies, which they 
never reckon among the effentials of religion. 

There are fome'who have afferted, that there is an inevitable time of circuniclfion 
among all the Mahumetans; but if they had lived in Barbary, they might have len'oaed 
the propolition, for the Moors* circumcife their children when they pleafe, being by 
law not bound up to any particular day or hour. But it is generally grown into 
falhion, to circumcife at the aniniadverfary feaft called Mulud, kept in December in 
memory of Muley Mahumed. And few or none defer the circumcifion of their males 
at the firll Mulud after their nativity. Now there is no perfon fet apart for this oliice, 
but the child is circumcifed by any that has a gentle and nimble hand, to whom the 
parent gives a bountiful reward. 

When the fons arrive to a due maturity, they are difpofed of to vocations, among 
which the f«ord is reckoned the moft honourable, as a privilege of primogeniture 
belongs to the firft born. The reft betake themfelves to fuch callings as beft agree with 
their inclinations and fathers fortunes. Many of the wealthier fort put their fons to be 
talbyes, that in cafe they be reduced td want they be in capacity to be received into the 
priefthood and be maintained by the church. 

Hie Moors have no fumames, which want they fupply by adding to the child's 
name either the name of feme remarkable time when it chanced to be born, as the 
Ramadan, Mulud, Affiora, and the like; or the name of the father by prefixing 
Ben, as Hader Ben Abdalla: being the lame with Thomas Fitz Williams, &c. and 
the higher they derive the pedigree by reckoning up their anceftors, it is accounted 
the moft honourable. And in this they follow the ancient cuftom, 'for to add to a 
man’s proper name the proper name of his father by putting [[fon3 before it, was of 
old inftead of that which we nowr call furnames: and in fomc parts this is not yet 
worn quite out of ufe. Whether the names now given by the Moors, arc figniftcative 
of any virtues defired or foretold by ihofc that impofc them, to be in the children, hath 
not yet fallen under my coraprc-henfiou. 

Curiofity tempting me in puriuance of this note, to enquire Into their child-births; 

I found that therein they obierved a decency conformable to the beft civilized people. 
For the pregnant wife perceiving the approach of her pangs, calls for the alcabla, or 
mother, the fame with our midwife, to affift her travails, who never leaves her till 
the feventh day after her delivery, for fo long (he keeps her bed, and tarries forty days 
before (he aflbeiates with her hufband. Who if he be fcrupulous w'ill not embrace 
his wife from the time (he appears impregnate, till the laft minute of the forty days 
after her delivery be accomplifhed. 

CHAP. XV. — Of the Morcfco Funeral Rites, Tejlaments, Mourning for the Deadf 
Ejtecm of Interment, Sepulchres, Places of Burial, iffc. 

THE Moors are veiy careful that nothing be wanting or diforderly in the rites of 
burial, wherein the furviving relations fignify great fentiments of humanity and 
affedion toward the deceafed : whom when they underftand that they are fiick, they 
delay not to vifit, on purpofe to admonifti them of their faults, and to exhort them 
to look forward to the great pleafures of Paradife. The prieft never onuts this good 
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omce of ailifthig the lick; and I have been told, that there are certain azaoras pr 

parcels of the Alcoran, appointed to bo read on t^ occafibn to the infirm, who if he 
die not while thofe azaoras are thrice read over, it is an omen of his recovery; but if 
the agony be obferved to increafe in the time of reading, they conclude that the patient 
will not efcape: which when the fick man obferves, and fees that in all probability his 
diftemper will terminate in death, he begins an exaft difpofal of his eftate, whereof in 
the firfl; place fome part is bequeathed to the parochial church ^here he lives, and 
fome final 1 legacies to the alfachi and almuden, and the reft he leaves to be divided by 
the alcaddee among his wives and children : in which diftribution, a fon hath twice as 
much as a daughter, and the wives can claim no more than is fet down in their contrad 
of marriage. 

In fignification of their love to the dead, the near kindred of both fexes ufit tokens 
vei7 expreflive of forrow: the men teftify their griefs by putting on their coarfer 
alheicks, ami not wearing any thing that is very white about them, which at other 
times is a chief part of their bravery : for they account white to be no lels a token of 
cheerfuinefs than innocence, and therefore account the wearing therec^f •. ery impi opcr 
for fuch fonmvful occafions. The men likewife (that are of near alliance to the dead) 
cut not their beards, but declare their pcnfivcnels; they fuller a groat negleclt in all 
thofe accoutrements, in which at other times the) arc very curious; and by a peculiar 
l.incy tlioy have fome haij-s hanging over their eyes in token of a carelcfs I'orrow. But 
this is done chiefly for fuch as come to untimely ends. 

'I’he women are very loud and dolorous in their luin.matlonS of the departed; and 
they intermit not to howl over the corpfc while it is in the houfo, w'hich is not long, for 
as loon as the bieath is expired, the dead body is walhcd with foap .and warm water, by 
thofe of the fiime fex with the departed. Then the body is wrapt in white linen and 
kiid in a cofiin (,though a coffin is but the lot of a few) on the right fide, with the face 
toward Media, in which iMifture it is alfo buried. When the corpfe is carried out to 
biinal, the prieft goes next unto it, who coming to the grave or lopulchre, prays thar 
the fins of theuefundl may be remitted, and liiat he iu..y liavea portion in the promifccl 
delights. Returning home from the btirial, they have a feall to comfort thofe of the 
fatnily who are not permitted to drefs any thing while the corpfe is in the houfe j and 
this confolatory feaft is great or fmall, according to the c«indition of the dead. 

'Jdiey account it a great uuhappinels lor one of tiu ir faith to W'ant a decent inter¬ 
ment; and therefore if any die without an eftate fufiio'ent to difeharge his funeral 
expences, they fupply it by a neighbourly c''ntribuiion. I'iiofe that are more wealthy 
and honourable have fepulchres, which vary both in rnat- rials and falhion ; for fome 
are biiilt of rough flone, others of coarfc marble, but the moft of brick : fome in for n 
of a half moon, others open upon pillars; and fome round and clofe, and^to be 
entered by a door. But the vulgar lie in common graves, coveredVith green turf 
and boughs. At the feet and head of thofe that are thus buried, they fix large Hones, 
in which are written the name of the interred, with the year of his age and htgira. As 
for epitaphs, they are quire worn out of requeft, yet they w^ere in groat ellimation of 
old, as liiuy be gathered from that collodion which John Leo made thereof, and 
prefented It to a brother of a King of 

Ujion every Friday the women repair to the graves of their deceafed friends, whofe 
deaths they bewail with a very loud and bitter lamentation, recounting the great fatis- 
faftion and plcafure which they once enjoyed in their focicty. And becaufc they 
believe that on every Friday the foul returns to the body, they Ipread the gi'aves with 
fweet flowers and green boughs on purptife to refrelh it, and to adorn the grave. But 
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th/ere are fome Moors which hold this rite for a myftery in their religion, and there- 
fore pretend not to give any account of its ufage. They have one thing in burial, 
obferved no where elfe, which is not to bury another in the fame grave where one 
has been interred before, and ihcrefore they ufe certain- marks to fccure them from 
miftakes. * 

It has been often told me, that the Morcfco women in their weekly lamentations 
of the dead, ufed* to afli them what reafon they had to die, feeing that they enjoyed 
loving friends, wanting none of the comforts of this life, &c. But I found this was 
an idle ftory, and a Moor affured tne that they had no fuch cudom, and that it could 
be the calumny of none but a deceitful Jew'. 

Neither is that other flory of more credit, which makes the Moors referve a vacant 
place in the grave, to give the dead' carcafe room to rife up and kneel before two 
pretty angels, who come to confefs the departed aanccrniiig the great points of the 
law j namely, paying of tithes, giving of alms, and obferving of ramadon ; for upon 
mature enquiry, I was affured that the Moors had no fuch article in their creed. 

The places of burial that belong to great towns, are in the fields: but in the country 
they are generally by the high-ways, which may be to put paffengers in mind of their 
mortality. The ground which is fet apart for this employment, is ufually the donative 
of fome devout perfon, or purchafed with legacies bequeathed for that purpofe. And 
that there might be no fraud praftifod in this particular, both alfachi and alcaddee 
keep regiflers of all fuch donations, which arc tranfmitted to pofterity. When the 
ground is once devoted to this fervice, the Moors call it t>foffed and holy, and ac¬ 
count its alienation an unpardonable wickednefs. Neither the Cliriftians, nor any 
of another religion, are permitted to tread w'ithin thefe burial places, unlefs they be 
their flaves, whom they admit to any thing capable of fervice, and ule as forely as 
their dogs. Thefe flaves always wait upon the women to the fopulchrcs, but for no 
other intent than to carry their flowers and boughs, and to aflilt them therewith to 
drefs the graves. 

There is no aldea or village that has a church, but it hath alfo a peculiar burying 
place, given or bought as hath been already mentioned. 

CHAP. XVI.— Of the Morcfco Ramadan, its Injlitution, Moveablenefs, Manner of 

Celebration. 

SOME have imagined that for twelve years after the promulgation of the Mahu- 
metan law, the feftaries thereof kept the fame fafts with the Jews: but Mahumed 
being difpleafed w'ith that refraftory people, and fcorning to borrow any of their 
inftitutions, commanded his profelytes to abandon their fafts, and appointed in their 
room tlte mooir ramadan, to be kept in an anniverfary abftinence. But others date 
this Lent from the fecond year of Mahumed’s prophefy, and that it fell out in the 
month September, at which time the Alcoran is faid to have been fent from Heaven. 
But it is not likely that the faff was in memory thereof, becaufe fo great a blefling 
(in the Mahumedan*s eftimation) di-ferved to be kept in mind by a far difterent me¬ 
morial, great mercies having never been celebrated with penances and corporeal 
humiliations, but rather with feftival exprcffions of joy, and aftions fignificative of 
exaltation. 

The ramadin is moveable, and depends on the appearance of the new moon, which, 
if through the cloudinefs of the weather they cannot difeern, they tarry till it may be 
prefumed by the courfe of nature that it is changed. And thofe who are lefs learned 
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in the lunar mutations, continue the fall for thirty days, bein^ aflfured that in th^t 
pciiod the moon muft fulfil her courfe. 

A winter ramadan is very welcome to the Moors, becaufo their labours are not 
then fo preflive, and better then to be endured, by reafon ot the coldnefs of the feafon: 
and the fall is not fo afflictive, becaufe the days are fflortf and the nights long to 
revel in. 

Tliough this be the feverefl; precept in the Mahumedaii law, yet if is not without all 
capacities of indulgence, for therein is had fpecial regard to the wayfaring and infirm, 
who have licence to eat in the day time, with thij caution, that at the end of their 
journey, and upon their recovery from ficknefs, they perform the full account of their 
Lent. As for the refl, they are enjoined no more than a diurnal abftinence, having 
the night at liberty for all fruitions they can procure, wine only excepted, which by 
thofe who at other times liberal If drink it, is for this moon totally renounced. The 
breach of this fait they punilh with honing to death, and there is no neceffity can 
privilege any (except traveUers and infirm perfons) to cat or drink till the evening 
ftar wiinefl'eth that the day is Ihui in. 

They make great provifiou lor this ramadan, wherewith they furnifh out their 
nocturnal fellivals; and for this end, ufe a great frugality before for fotiie days. 

They place a great fanCtity in this faff, which vet to a fcrupulifl fcarce would feem 
to deferve that name, for the day is ufually pah away in a loitering heepinefs, and the 
nigljt in junketing : the one i> at beh but a drovvfy i.t.at, and the other aduxurious 
carnival. Yet there is a devuufer fort of bigots, who /j>end fhe day in the chUrch 
and devotion, and are very relerved in their nightly carrelfes, living for the whole 
moon feparate fr iin women, where they iupererogato, tfieir law no where exaCling 
this feverity : for fuch was the carnal tempc.r of their prophet, that he thought it an 
impohibility to live a whole day continent. Both fexes are bound to begin this fall 
at the twelfth year of their age, anil it is placed among the articles neceffarily requifite 
to the conhitution of a perfeiit Mahmneian. 

The lah day of the moon, the Moors fpend in doKTal lamentations of their deceafed 
relations, and with their yearly commemoratives end the faft. 


CHAP. XVIL—TZ/e Morefco Tcnjls. 

AT the end of their Lent, Mahumed inftitnied a fellival folemnity, as hath been 
imagined in imitation of the Chriiiians’ Taller. The Turks call it Bairam; the Moors. 
El Ed Geer, or the little feaft: little, not in refpeft of its duration, but expence • for 
it lafts three days, which equals it in length wn'th any t)f the reft. 

On the firft day thereof they fpread the floor of their giainmas with coloured 
leather, and then entertain each other with honey, fweet butter, and* wafers. And 
according to the performance of this feftival, they divine, as the Egyptians by their 
Nilefcope, the blelTtngs ami plenty of the defeending year. 

About two months after, the-Moors have another feftival, by them called, El Ed 
Gueber, or the great feaft, in refpodl of the expences and charges thereof. This 
feftival ftill commenceth with a fermon, which the alcalibor chief priell makes concern¬ 
ing its inftituiion, with amplification of its praifes. Returning home from the ferroon, 
the Moors fall to killing fuch fheep as they have made choice of for their entertainment 
at this folemnity, and there is not the meaneft fortune but now has his fheep, which 
is killed by cutting the throat thereof, with their faces towards Mccha, and fwearing 
by Alquibla. This done, every family takes the heart and appurtenances, and im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately drefs it with fafFron, red and black pepper; then, with ftore of bread, they 
bring it to their pariflt church (where every quality knows his ftation), and eat it in 
communion. Returning from this ccclofiallic ordinary, they pafs the fecond and 
third day in eating and drinking. This is alfo called the mutton fcaft. 

The next to this is thetr Alhorah, which lafts but one day, and called a fcaft of 
fruits, nothing being then eaten but dates, figs, parched corn, and all fuch natural 
cates as their fubfitanec^s can pi-octirc. This feftival is not held in giammas, but every 
father of a family treats his houlhold under his own roof. And the rich on this day 
give a portion of their eftates to the pour, who on the inoniing of the feftival go from 
ontfgiamma to another, and receive the yearly alms, which are proportionably divided 
amongft them. None call into this treafury who have not a certain fum of money 
in polTcffion, and he that has lefs than ten metacales (which foinething exceeds our 
five {hilling pieces) is exempt from this corban. * 

At the receipt of thefc alms, the poor pray that God would increafe the givers’ ftore, 
and enable them to boftow more the next Afhorah, telling them, that this fuirdling 
of the law, is the beft afifurance of rendering their petitions fuccefsf ul. 

Anferah is another Moreico feftival, which luftsbur a day ; and with the Andaluzian 
Moors bears the name of Saint John Baptill's, or the fcaft of the Chriftians. On this 
feftival, thofc who live wnthin leu leag^-c-s of the fea come thitiicr to w'afli rliemfelves; 
and thofc who cannot, by reafon of diftance, repair to that great monopoly of waters, 
take fait and throw' it into the fountains at home, and bathe themfeives^ in that counter¬ 
feit ocean. I'his is exaftly at mid-fummer, and lu;ld in coiumemoration of that great 
bleffing of water. The viands of this feall exceed not their ordinary provifions, only 
they eat them with greater alacrity. 

Mulud is the yearly fcaft for circuracifion, and continucth three days ; on the firft 
whereof, they make a gatcha, or hodge-podge of flour, water, butter, and honey, and 
carry great quantities thereof to the chur£;h, whither they invite one another, laying, 
come,let us go to the Allamdillah, or to the feall that is made to Mahunicd for God’s lake: 
and w'hen they have eaten of this homely difli in the church, they leave ftore thereof to 
be devoured by the poor, and fpend the two following days in good neighbourhood and 
plentiful collations. I'his is their chief fcaft, becaufe at it their males are circuincifed, 
and may feem to have a reference to the old Whitfuntide among the Chriftians. But I 
forbear to fw'ell thefe remarks with fuch conjcftural references, which if I Ihould entcr- 
prife, I might make all Mahumed’sinftitutions yield fome probable refernblances of thofc 
ancient curtorns and ordinances in ufage among Jews and Chriftians ; and fliew, that 
this great deceiver has confufed both the Teftaments into his Alcoran, labou^'ing 
thereby to have his firft pretenfions made creditable, that he came to reconcile Jew*and 
Chrifl’an unto the obedience of one and the fame law. 

Thefc Morefco feftivals feem not fo much commemorative of received mercies, as re- 
laxatives of corporeal labours, from which they are obferved to have no other divertife- 
ments. For cards and dice arc utterly abhorred by the better families, not, only as for¬ 
bidden by the law', under the infamous terms of diabolical inventions, but as oblervcd to 
be occalions of many nocive pafGons, engendering debates, and incentives to avarice: 
belides, they are looked upon as effeminate and trivial entertainments, fit only for fca- 
men, and women j the former being much verfed in this idlencfs, though no fuch af- 
pcrlion can be raft on the latter. 
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CHAP. XVm.—-Cy the Morefco Pajiimes^ Mufie, Dancing, 

WHEN the Morcfco gentry are difpofed to fports, the wild boar fits them with a 
manly cxercifc, and affords them both pafiime aud improvement; and when in the 
failure of fome circumftance they arc debarred this kind or recreation, they fupply it 
with their lances in lufory fkiriniflies on horfeback, wherein their dexterity cannot be 
too much admired. 

But they arc naturally uninclincd to fports, being vesy faturninc, and loving the ex¬ 
tremes, either to fit ftill, or to be in robuflious motions. They fpend much of their 
lime in a fort of drowfy conference, but the fum of their domcftic entertainments is 
their women and their chefs-boards : all communicating in the former, but the latter is 
only the ferious paftime of the virXuofos. 

They life vocal and inftruinental mufic, but in both are very ferious and plain, de¬ 
void of levity or llourifh. Their ufual inftruments are the rabcb and ahlud; the 
former rcfemblcs our violin, but ftrung only with one great cord of hair; the other a 
guitar. In Fez they have lutes, and.thofe who will teach them well. The Alarbs have 
an inllrumcnt called zauphen, like tlie bottom of a kettle, on which they tinkle with a 
flick. The Tituanezes have a lefs organ, and alfo ufe a fort of tabor and pipe when 
they march in the field. So mofl: towns have their peculiar forts of mufic. The 
finging part is performed by negras, not for any peculiar excellency they arc happy in> 
but bccaufe finging at public dances is looked upon as fi.’ ifh. > 

In their dances they permit no mixture of men with the married w'omen, which is 
granted to the virgins, who upon fome folemnitics dance with the bachekrs; but fi> 
clofcly veih'd, that not any part about them is feen naked. They act the tune with 
their hands and head, and abhor, as loofe and lafeivious, jigs, or high dancing. Every 
town and cavila have their own dances, which arc known by feveral names. ThcE'effians 
have a dance called eflitati, which is ufeddn Sally, Mekenez, Alcazar, &c. Thofeof 
the city of Morocco have one named Sholakeber; and in the cavilas of Minchcl, 
Bemi-Wadres, &c., there is a dance flylcd Ifmmahah. It fcldom happens that thofe of 
one tow’n knefw the dances of another, therefore thofe who ufe this diveitifement only 
know the name and mode of the dance where they live. 

Their fet times are their weddings and yearly feftivals, the married dancing on the 
day, the finglc in the night. 


CI^. XIX.. 


•A mifccUaneous Chapter of the Temper of ih. 
Poijons, Education of Children, Apparel, 


? Air, Difeafes, Medicine^ 


BEFORE I Ihut up thefe tumultuary remarks, 1 cannot but add fbine mifcelianeous 
notes, occafionally collefled from difeourfe and obfervation, of whofc credit I have not 
many arguments to render me dubious. The firft notice concerns the temperature of 
the air in this part of Barbary, wherein there is fome variation according to the feite of 
the places'. At Fez, the air in futnmer is more temperate then at Morocco. The in¬ 
habitants of the latter for feveral hours cannot endure the heat abroad, and tha*efore 
for that time keep clofe within : but the people of the former are by no fuch excefs 
conftrained to intermit their labours. Albeit, as I have obferved in other countries, 
much herein is to be imputed to humour and cuftom. 

The inland country is hotter in fummer and colder in winter then the maritine, 
which may eafily be conceived, by confidcring what neighbourhood the one hath w'ith 
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the fea, the other with the mountains, which from December to the latter end of February 
are covered with fnow ; at the refolution of which, fuch rivers are caufed, that in fome 
places the channels will yield water the whole fummer enfuing. 

The inhabitants live long, and are generally healthy; the difeafes, when they happen, 
are fluxes, after the feafon.of fruits j and calentures, when they immoderately travel in 
the fun. And what feems herein remarkable, the winter (which fealbn confifts of great 
rains) b moft mortal among!! them. 

The lues venerea, or foul difeafe (which the Moors call bubes) is incident to thofe 
who accompany with variety of women; and though this may feem to confine that dif- 
temper to thofe Moors who live after a more rude and roving manner, yet it is no 
ftranger to thofe of a more refined and fettled life, the grandees of late having herein 
exceeded the peafants. 

As to the plague, they obferve no fet time of its return, the tenth and fifteenth 
year of its coming being worn out of remarks j and in this laft century it has happened 
very feldom, but in no parts it doth rage more furioufly than in Barbary : and when 
they arc vifited, the inhabitants take little or no care to avoid it, holding it to be in¬ 
evitable. ' 

In cure of fickneffes, they ufe very plain medicines, and whatever be the difeafe, 
cauterizing is firft pra&ifed, which they do with more art or curiofity than with a knife 
red hot to galh and cut the place whei 4 the pain lies. To cure thehead-ach, they take 
the root tauz argent and rofemary, burning them in an earthen pr,t, over which the 
difeafed holds hb head for the fume; then binding the fame^in a cloth about the head, 
prefent eafe is given. This tauz argent is a root much celebrated for an excellent and 
lafting perfume; there is great (lore thereof about Sally, which is white within, without 
duikifh and ftreaked. The Moors ufe it in airing and perfuming their rooms, but the 
feent is much lefs durable than has been reported. 

The people when fick cure thcmfelves with herbs, in whofe virtdes the common 
people have a traditional knowledge. By this they fupply the want of apothecaries and 
phyficians, of which profeffion none are found, except a few mountebank ignorant 
Jews. 

The Moors have an herb called la halis, which, mingled with honey, they make 
up into bails as big as piftol bullets, and of thefe they fwallow five or fix at a time, 
which they find to procure appetite, further digeftion, and to make frolick, amorous, and 
witty. Opium is much ufed by all forts, rather for diet then phyfic ; and a Moor will 
fooner buy a pill of opium than a cake of bread, if his flock be too little to buy both. 
And in many places they are fo accuftomed to this flupe&dlive, that the want thereof 
proves fatal. , 

In former times the people were fo exquifite in mingling poifons, that they had fome 
would* kill by ftnell*; of late they are acquainted only with two kinds which they call 
rahafh and zehim. The former is either white or pale, and more quick in difpatching 
the perfon who rakes it. But zehim (fignifiying any thing that is contrary to the palate 
or liking) is cured with inceflant fpitting. As for that poifon which once thgy had the 
art to communicate in letters, to kill thofe who read them, they are thereof at prefent 
totally ignorant. 

Muley Mahumed having out of politic ends prohibited printing *, made thereby 
writing of a more lingular ufe and efleem; and the Moors ^f old were noted to be very 
excellent at the pen, but now in this, as in all other learning, they are much deficient 

• Invented 800 years after his time! Edit. 
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of what they were formerly, for there are not many that arrive to a higher proficiencj' 
in letters than barely to write and read ; to which end they have little fchools, where 
the children arc taught after this manner. 'J’hc Moors having (as I faid) no printed 
books, when their children are fentto fchool, they take with them pieces of boards or 
Hates, on which thi; Idioolmafter writes fo many letters oi the alpliabct; and when the 
child iias learned their names and figures, the maftcr WTites them a certain number 
1!.ore, and fo proceeds till ilie alphabet be c/ided: and then goes on toVrite fotne periods 
ol the Alcoran (for they teach no other book), and continue this method till the whole 
Alcoran bt-wrote over, wliich ufually laftsfour ycasf;. When the child has thus fpelf it 
{,ver, lie bejdiis to gr-i it by heart, which cofts eight ycarsat the Icah j then the child, if 
his fadier be able, is taught a little orthography. When the child is come to certain 
p.cri(.d.-i of the Alcoran, iln.' father is obliged (.o make him a congratulatory prefeiit: and 
when he iias learned the w hole Alcoran, he is brought home to his father’s houfe in pro* 
ceflion on i'.orfe-back. As he rides along, he holds a table written with Mahumed’s la«', 
wheri'on he ccjiitiiiually fi.\erh his eye, thereby fignifying that the honour confered upon 
him was for the careful reading of the Alcoran ; and w'hcn the youth accompanied 
with the alfaqui, fchooltnaller, and fchoolfcllow's, hath vifited all the churches, they 
come to his father’s houfe, where they are entertained, and the maftcr rewarded for the 
care flicwm in the proficiency of his fcholar. 
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A 

JOURNEY TO MEQUINEZ, 

TIIK fiESllJEKCR OF THE PUESEXT 

EMPEROR OF FEZ AND MOROCCO; 

On the Occafton of Commodore Stewart’s EmhaHy thither for the Redemption of the Btlilfii Captive* 

in the Year 1721. 

By JOHN WINDIIUS. 


TO THE RIGHT lIONOirRAIJI.E JAMES EARE OF UERKEEA', VICF.-AHMIRAl, OF 
ENGLAND, T/RST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE A^JMHtALTV, &C. 

My Lord, 

T he inviolable love which Your Lortllhip has always borne to liberty, and tlie part 
you had in forwarding the redemption of fo many poor feamen out of captivity, 
are fufficient rcafons for honouring this book with your name ) and though 1 am fo 
unhappy as to be an entire ftranger to Your Lordfliip, yet this account, or rather journal 
of Mr. Stewart’s expedition to Mcquinez, may claim your patronage, fince 1 have 
reafon to apprehend it washy Your Lordfhip’s influence that gentleman was feat on 
that fervicc. 

The happinefs enjoyed by the people of England is, ilic prefervation of thofe laws 
which give them liberty, and make the face of nature fmile amongfl us; while other 
nations, efpccially that wdaich is the fubjcdl of this book, labour under oppreflion and 
the arbitrary will of a finglc perfon. Next to this liappincfs which our laws aflbrd us, 
is the means we are polTefled of to continue it. ^Ifell may wc therefore rejoice in the 
moft valuable blefling of the eftqbliflmient of His facred Majcfty and his royal line ; and 
in that ilrength over w'hich Your Lordfhip prcfidcs ; it is our naval force that fo often 
hath preferved tus, and baffled the invaders of our ifland, a force which know's no 
equal, and carries its terror throughout the world. To that we owe the cflablifhmcnt 
and continual prefervation of our trade, our affluence and plenty, refpedt from the 
reft of the world, and the credit as well as means of treating in the moft barbarous 
countries with fuccefs. To be placed at the head of fuch a power arc better proofs of 
Your Lordfl)i})’s great merit, than any form of words or panegyric on particular 
qualifications. That therefore Your Lordfhip may enjoy perfect and lufting health, and 
to continue long in the power of doing good, is the fincere wifh of. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip’s moft humble and 

Moft obedient fervart, 

John Windhds. 


* London, 1725, 8vo. 
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TIIK J'lIi'-j-.ACE. 

A S I had the honour to attend Mr. Srewart into the Einperor of Morocco’s dotni- 
J"\ nions, 1 continued in thofe parts between three and four nioiui’s, which time I 
tnniioyed in jD;atiicring I'uch materials ;.s encouraged i.ie to pro(:c<'d in the following 
woik; and in this 1 have been particularly careful not to d(.liver ar y iljiug, but. what 
cither came under rny own obfervation, or w'aa funported by authorities not to be 
doubted of. Mr. Stewart was no lefs exact in niaking his remarks, than generous in 
bellowing them upon me; and 1 am confident, that gentleman’s character of ability 
and hoiKiur, coniidered with the public one he bore, which afforded oppcirfunities of 
feeing things not eafily met with by people of an ordinary rank, will give this account 
a value which I could never otherwife have hoped for. And wdiat renders if (till more 
complete is, that llnce my return into England, 1 have had the good I'orfune to be 
introduced to Mr. Corbiere, who formerly was at that court, and has been plea fed to 
fupply me with his memoirs, which no perfon to whom his name is known, will doubt 
to be lofs authentic than curious. Out of thefe I have made large additions to my own 
colK flion, and tlu'nk myfell the more obliged t'-. him, becaufe he never could be per- 
juaded to pubiilli them himfelf, though ofteti itnporfunc.l to do it. 

I'he country I write of is very little known to us, whatever intercourfc wc feein to 
have had with it; and though wc have been pretty wen acculldmcd to fee its natives in 
our Itn ( ts : yet the only cunfideraiion c.f trade, of which fome ijotice is taken in this 
book, will convince the reader how much it is our iniereltto be better acquaiiited with 
it. No one i.ndced will expeft, that having made fo fliori a flay there, I mould offer a 
regular hitioryj neither do J attempt it: 1 am neverthelefs in hopes, that my honell 
endeavours, during that little time, the valuable allillancc 1 have been favoured with, 
and the matters of faCl which 1 report with truth, will both be of fcrvice and agrcQable 
to my country. 

I have faid, that this part of Barbary is little known to us, becaufe there has fcarce 
been a tolerable account of it fince Leo African us, w ho indeed wrote an excellent one 
about tw'o hundred years ago; and after him, another waspublilhcd by Marinol, which 
for the inofl part was taken out of the I'ormcr. And yet it is fome fatisfadion to find 
a great conformity btaweeii the profent race of Moors, and thofe of Leo’s time; the 
reaion of w hich 1 take to be this. 

The people of the country are of two forts ; one confifts of Berebbers, (as they call 
theuifelves) or BaibariaiJvS properly fo named, who'el'.iefly dwell in huts upon Atlas, 
and other mountains, are the old natives; and by not being entirely fubdt ^d to this 
day, have kept their ow'u cufloms both civil and domeftic ; and their language called 
Shilha, fuppofed to be the ancient Punic or Carthaginian, which, I think, would greatly 
deferve being particularly enquired into : and Mr. Jezrcel Jones will be pleafed to for¬ 
give me, (as 1 am informed that he is of the fame opinion about that language, and a 
inafier of it,) il 1 wifli he would acquaint the world with fome account about it. 

The other fort of inhabitants arc the Arabians, who cultivate the plains, remove (as 
they ever did) from place to place dwell in tents, and make what was formerly called 
pecunia (or cattle J, and corn their principal wealth. Thefe alfo are particularly tena¬ 
cious of their ancient ways, and of their language, both which, as far as we can learn 
.from hiftory, they have preferved with very little alteration near two thoufand years. 

3 L a They 
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They are the race of men who after having over-run a large traft of Afia, and all the 
northern parts of Africa from eaft to weft, did, in the fpacc of three years, fubdue the 
whole kingdom of Spain, which they were forced to quit after a polfeflion of feven 
hundred years, and retire into thofe parts that are now under ihe Emperor of Morocco’s 
I'ubjeftion, and then belonged to men of their own race and religion. 'J'hey are the 
people who ftood the faireft of any fmee the Romans for univerfal monarchy, who 
pulhed their conquefts with incredible rapidity, during thofe ages when Chriftendoni 
was involved in diffentions, bigotry, and ignorance j and then it was they taught the 
world all arts and fcicnccs, by reviving the mathematics, and tranflating into their own 
language the beft Greek and Roman books. But now they are the very people whom, 
fince their cxpulfion out of Spain, we h.avc juftly called barbarous, from their cruelty, 
pride, and inveteracy againft the Chriflian name, and are as famous for their craft and 
infmccrity, as the old Africans were reckoned by the Romans; and being no lefs idle 
than ignorant, they have little troubled themfelves for many years pall, hut to exert 
their hatred to the Chriftians, and to enrich themfelves by the number of Haves they 
made amongft them; till the Emperor, within thefe thirty years, alfumod to himl'elf 
the property in all flaves whatever, and even attempted to make every one of his fub- 
jefts fuch in name, which they are in reality. 

I cannot avoid obferving on this occafion, that a man feldom makes fo true an efti- 
mate of his own country, as when he views it by coniparilbii vA'ith others. Thus it 
happened to me during my ftay in Barbary, wdicre ir was natural for me to make fuch re- 
fieclions, as muft of courfe arife to an ICnglifh fubje^i:, who haviijg liv(?d under the julleft, 
mildeft, and beft tempered government in the world, is tranf]iortcd to one in every 
refpeit the reverfe ; where a fierce and unbounded tyranny and opprefiion have de- 
ftroyed the very diftindions of right and wrong, and perverted all the ends of fociety. 
When I faw fo many ihoufands of my lellow-crcaturcs, who knew i}o law but the 
arbitrai7 and capricious will of their prince, and were reduced to fuch a degree of 
ftavery, as funk them below the dignity of human nature, 1 turned rny thoughts back 
with a fecret pleafure upon Great Britain, and confidered v\ith more attention than I 
had done before the invaluable blellings of our conftitution. I then began to form the 
trueft judgment of our laws, which had put every thing upon lb equal a footing, and 
had fixed the boimdaries between the power of the prince and the liberty of the fubjedj 
and which, in fiiort, had fccured to us our lives and all that is dear, by the ftrongeft ties 
that natural juftice and hutrsan wifdoin can invent. May all men that are blefl'cd with 
fuch a native happinefs know the true value of it, without the experiment of any com¬ 
panion >^th the contrary. 

Araidft my rcficclions of this kind, I confidered that it might be fomc alleviation to 
themiferjes of thofe Africans, that they were born and bred in that condition of life, and 
had never knovvn‘to any otlier: but the cafe was far different with regard to thofe who 
had tailed ihc fweets of liberty, and enjoyed it as their birth-right; and therefore I 
was much more fcnfibly affected with the fufferings of fo many of my fellow fubjefts 
there who had groaned under a long captivity, and had nothing to fupport them under 
their exceffive lonncnts but the hopes of being one day relieved by the gracious and 
powerful mterpofiiion of our glorious Sovereign. Their deliverance, which was foon 
after happily eli’etlt’d, is one of thofe many inftances of His Majefty’s goodne.%, who has, 
through the whole ctturfe of his reign, made no other ufe of his power, than to employ 
it for the eafe and benefit of his people. The refeuing feveral hundr^s of his trading 
fubjefts from the fevereft bondage, and reftoring them to their country, friends, and 
relations, was well worthy the care of fo great a prince j and when diey went in pro- 
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ceflion ’fo St. Paul's to return thanks to Almighty God for their happy deliverance', it 
was a rpe£tacle of lefs pomp indeed, but of more folid and lading glory than a Roman' 
triumph. 


A JOURNEY TO JjlEQlJINEZ. 

, IS MxUESTY having been pleafecl to appoint the Honourable Charles Stew'art, Efq. 

L commander in chic'f of a Iquadron of Ihip^ to cruize againd the Sally rovers, and 
and alio plenipotentiary to treat of peace with the Emperor of Morocco; he failed 
from England the 24th of S(*ptcmber 1720, and arrived at Gibraltar the aoth of 
Oftober iblfjwing; at which time the Spani;u-ds having formed an expedition againd 
the Moors, had already made confulerable embarkations to Ceuta, from their camp 
near the Bay of Gibrahur. I’he ambaffador thinking this a proper juncture to begin 
his negociaiion, on tlic 28th ol Oftober wrote the following letter to the Badia of 
Tetuan. 

To His Excellency Baflia llainet Bon Alix ^en Abdallah, S:c. 

11 iE King of Great Britain my made:, having thought fit to^rccal JMr. Cavcndifli 
from bo.’itg anibafliuior to the inolt noble prince the Empenir of Morocco, and having- 
done me the lionour to fend me abroad to fuccced him, I take tite liberty to acquaint 
Your Excellency of my arrival in lia le parts, with full powers to treat of a peace with 
Your J;'xc:ellcncJ% or any perl'ou or pcrlons His Imperial Majcdy Ihall appoint. And 
as the Bniifli nation is fenlildeof your great cdoem for fliem, and the rcadinefs wldph 
you have always lliewn u-wards a frieiulihb, and peace betxveeu the two nations, 
(though 1 do not know whether by dediny, or inifm.'uiagcmcut, the fo long Jefired 
peace has been retarded,) I am dill in hopes Your Excellency will continue your 
great zeal for the common good of both naiic.iis, fincc I am come with a firm refolu- 
tion to cn:ploy my hearty and bed endeavours toward:: that good work, and the more 
bccaufe your glory and advantage :ire to bo the fruii of it. But it is iieceflary that 
this negociaiion diould begin as fccn as pcfible, that 1 maybe made fenfibl^ of the 
intention of Ills Imperial Majcdy, whether he will in; L', :ife of this opportnmi.y of 
fettling that peace and fricndlhip which the King r./y iuadcr has fo long defireu- 
for fincc I am employed in another command upon the lea, w'hich at this tinr inip-ht 
be in conjundion with the enemies of the King your nv.ider, now' tlwt;^ they have 
invaded your country, yet to fliew you the finceriiy by which 1 defign to afl-, I fliould 
rather choofe that His Imperial .Majcdy would prevent any accident that may happen, 
by fending fuch perfoas to Gibrahar, to treat with me as foori as poffible, and put a 
finilhing hand to a treaty fo long depending, and which has already been adjuded on 
both fides. Provided this can be done, and the articles of peace confirmed, I fiiall 
then very readily in perfon throw rayfelf at His Imperial Majdly's feet, to prefent a 
letter w'hich I have now by me, from the King my mafter, and ihall think rayfelf 
happy to put mylelf under your proteftion for my fafety to Mequiiicz. I commit 
Your Excellency to the protedion of God, and ant 

Your Excellency's mod humble fervant, 

Cii.tK-Liis Stewart. 




vrTftxmm*a sovTtHsrEr jnEwnrna, 

iipriansijifft tttan of wyr, w^Kch lip^n her return b^ou^ht, 
!uetimhaffailoi <ii I ll^lanlJ) to Lomplinxmt Mr. Stewart ■ 
te&tSr ftohi the haflU} fi ,.afvnp, the j^Hut in^phtiation he had ,, 
trisA^ we QlS^hjlh n4tba, ii>r w ik 'i ‘|)iirpui > C irdeuuili was tx> 
ift prd-sr to have it hruflieJ (dou a \> .ihble. But the, 
aittiniMitp thore to ti^'at the bn of Icuiau, bccaufe the 

bis csdihrt tnutt Mof^ Ben ilatiar, a Jeaifli m ichant, who bad 
iloyiw^n tbeiqjrmer tt%atiee,and Wl^ap rfon tiioii aicnl and intereilcd 
in the country, and t,htt'8y to be connderid, m u u; lui h had ii more 
to make th? ncgociation'Sicca&ful, ord'Kic u as n hiJ don' that of 
iQjfi whlcii confiderarion the junbafTador Lul d with in\ fquaihon to 'i'etaan 
d»birthc 22d, and there ‘vd‘'ih the laid Moles Ben llattar (who touK upon 
loktdy ^powered with ihi^ bailia) agreed to the anu les of peace, which 
d eacchaaged the 17th of January, 1720*1721. After which the 
tfOW vcry'fnuch importuned to proceed nunivdutely to Mequiner; but as 
it wttjKiib<POt^^ that His Majcffy flioiild firfl approve of the cuudiiions, and the ratifica- 
biti^ from England, before hi land d in Barbary, he found means to delay 
the he tilled aceoniplifhed his dcfii 0. 

lofday the 3d of May we / iiibarked at Gibi altar, Ben Hattar going on 
nibaflador’s ihip, he having a‘ter the figning of the treaty come over with 
^i|at>ntinujted there, that he might accompanv h in at his l.mdmg in Barbary. 
odWn fh«? havuf Tetuan, Saturday tht Oih, and land^id about nine of the clock 
in being fooner than the baflia i\p doil, he was not come to the 

reci^itbe ambafTador, but we found a lulhc! nr number of tents pitched 
imiong them a fine large one that the hnipcror had font from 
tuado choice of to cit in on in^ |uuiney. Our hrli* 
t « thi<t tent, where they brought plenty of culcufu, fowls, and n 
^wboie upon a great wooden ipit, as thick as a luati’s leg, which they 
fnUe, fpit and all. Between three and four of the clock, the balha camo 
yctuan, attended by about two hundud hoifo and three hundred foot, 

* the camp firing and cavalcaJmg, and threw thcinfclvcs into the form ot 
before our tents, where th^ Iwfh i gave us the diverfioii of feeing him 
pie exereife for above an hour, which they performed with great adtivify, 
jld hw brothers of^en heading parties 01 horfe, who all together clapping 
horfn fidts, levelling their pieces and fiicd at one another, as a 
an enemy s after that, they took their fpcars, and fmglad each 
"|l‘fil4^vary dexterou£y putting by thethruftof the fpear fthough it was . 

Wdie.their horfes were running full fpeed. During the time of 
tb^ Jbot kept n cbatinual fire, but irregular, every man charging his 
^Ipto the ground as faff as he could. 1 heir diums made a very folemn 
which are npt beaten after our maimer, but with an heavy flick 
__ i|tfri9h)l niwsl^neath, keeping time to a pipe, fometning like a fife. 
The ctivalcadc being over, and Cardvnafh bringing word 
ii jrtnintarr^ {jjc ambalT.idor went to meet bun. The baflu very. 

_^ ij^AWor to Barbary, and invited him to his tent, where . 

wouly^b’titU that lay fii his poWei:' to make the eountry agreeable 
b^Ukcd^eJ^giifll better than any other Chri^tHtn. nation; and foa^ji' 

lUffw between thetn, they parted. < The baAta bv in the C8U%^ 

* 
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Sunday the 7 th, the ambaflfador went to vi 
kind ex^ffioas towards tlie F.nglifli, and hie 
every tlnng agreeable to him. After that, as vpir 
wc had an inftance of Bon Ilattar^a unliutitcd 
< mployed one Beu Saphar, as his agent or fi 
tliithcr himfclf, that he had wronged him 
dealt unfaidifuliy in his commiilion; vihertfoits tl 
to meet him, before he could get within heatings 
itrangled, upon which the lews and fome bhh^bQl 
durdy ran to him, pulled him off his mule, andwatt 
whipt a rope about his neck, which they begai^to dmor'^ and ht 
him iicaivr to u , j ale and grafping, he ewe. 
him. 'llie luipnlo of the thing kept every bod 
the e\cnt; but after Btn Ilattar had reviled and threshed 
fliould be carried to pi non, where (as we afterwards heat’d) IwiMav^ 
as well for the fault In* had conm itu J, as to make him dHtJo^ser 1 im 
B< n Ilattar IciVid on loi his ovn ule. 

About eleven ol the elock, the bifl^a cavfing a iTOWctf fine horiee to 
together, (wluth made a \tiy noble and gali.utt; toteamce, many 
being covcicd all ovci nnh olate,) defired the ambafi^dor lo t 
then ever) one of us pioMding fov ourlelves accbldili to O 
tlu Moois, for the ini ll*j).itt of the wav to Tetusft,^{wlM|S 
linued ining and casaiiadinn, afici whieh manner ^ eot^ 

of people fhuuting and haliooiiix ; the wotnoti bsiiliig drew 
nu (lied up, fo that no part co ild be feen but thtiir eyes, 

</f tiie houfos as thick as th(\ could fland; the bsdha dre# 
fquare place b^fou lus lioufo, where he and his brothers (bdng^ic 
fhewed Its agair how dextcKuis they weie with their fpmrs, 
and foineiimcs darting their lances into the air before them, and ca 
as their horibs ran foil IjjocJ; then the ambaffador wai oia^RfSfed to t 
pointed for him, which wa< one of the beft in Tetuao, d^mflglle erf h 
lor the ufc'of him and his lotinue. >. 

The Sth the ainbafTader went to fee the bafha m hiStl^lliilBltifey 
outward room, or Iiab, built long and narrow, as mofl of 
the rcafon of whic h (1 have been told) is becaufe o£ fi 
country; there were two chaiis placed oppolite to 
and halha fat down, and talked together for about IfOnt 9 : 
lime eight or ten of the piiucipal Moom of tb« (Miiii foaodl 
conferente being over, we were fhewn the bsftidilc 
were a great many fine horfes. Nothing occuiring tqliiS) thq^jl 
days are not mentii acd, which method I (hall obfcrim 

The i 2 th, three of the baPia’s brothcis came to 1 ^ tfap' 
were alcajvivs or govemms, one of 'J angier, and the 

1 ]<e i^ih, the baflia, and another of his brothers, ||ka 
goxeinor of 'Ictuau) e me to fee the ambaffador; the 
and Haul all tiio afternoon, looking over fome of the 
gf \ernoi lamo towards the evening, and brought w^h 
other iclations, whom the ainbaflador treated vrfth co: 
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Jba&a*s (about three put of town) that 
‘ valley^ alnioft furrounded with hiUs and 
^ Do4yt dvery way give a moR delightful profpefl:; 
(%e gardoi, which by great labour was conveyed 
il||iKid<<iinder a locuft tree that aRbrdcd a pretty good 
juft after dmner, and walking with us, was fo 
I beR fhiits. There were fine oranges, lemons, 
Ititvour. The walks are feparated with cane-work, 
i^y well contrived, in which there being a bafon 
ddd Uveam, the ambaffa^r filled it with punch, and 
Mhemor to drink two or three glafies. Great q japtitics 
lifHlbe ca|ie-work, and at die wmdows, make die arbour 
liad ni$ mufic with !um, which confifted of four 
i ’dpOft fmall inftiuments after the manner of violins; one 
wntj^ht over a little broad hoop, with pieces of loofe 
Sk mth one hand, and drummed on it with the other ; 
k, by finking the palm of his hands together, very loud 
ry abounds with fine oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, 
tee, atid^ipricots. 

lenafh’s garden, in a walk fhaded with exceeding large 
ttifpi^enalh made the Moors play at feveral ^mes to divert 
rpil^ch Jhey drubbed one another heartily, 
ritb pe governor of Tetuan at his houfe, who treated us picn- 
fbik oj^lbur and twenty large difhes crowded upon the table at 
‘ ' ki^|||od, drefled alimfl after the Spanifh manner, and feme 


^*1. r' 


_„ the wild boar,with the bafha, in the mountams between 

JllOd fix, and took three young ones alive; the bafha broke 
f[. The fpeass which the foot carry for this fport, differ from 
eing above billf as long, and made of a very heavy and tough 
I half a yard ,jind very thick, that they fhould not break 
r. There #etfC i great number of foot thus armed along 
I ibe hills 1*91^ jitbout, made fuch a hideous noife and fhout- 
^IkjiaiR hfoui;,w,iwood6 and thickets, and brought them in 
of tb^ qnpQtMild happen to be near a boar alone, he 
putting himfelf in as firm a poilure 
kpars himfelf up to the end of the 
fpear from runiung trough, 
and wound him with his tufks: 
r, he quits him as well as he can ; 
the boar thus goaded on the fpear, 
of blood with their broad blades. 








and the affair of our journey being 
f and Jews were to fet out dire&ly 
per, and meet us at Alcaffar. 
Mooi^ of the town fupped with 
drinking r^ularly as we do, but 
Rune of them could not go down 

flairs 



































At this xim^ a^'a^id^t 
iijgsof the ambairadoK’ and 'uiid^ 

be certain what might have be^;|^je cpt^^ei^; ra 
knowledge of the'laws of- nad(^i^iiu,d trea'£a^;ai€’pf'-)^^l|Si' 
anderftood,. ilte accafion of this Were. itwo ^^fy- piP^^ 
they bad the amba^adof^s billbs, tonformable tB 'the,at:^g%^£ 
withmothing but EngljfK fljipsi at fea,. and being .groWA^T^ ii 
roSt^ bold with two of tl^p, ahdient them^ m Sallyi; 
abfpiutely refufcd to proceed ph his journey, and cothpiali^^ 
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r . 

The .Moors * themfelves indeed feemed to be a^bkihed of tij j 
management at court, and the ambaflador^s refolutibn;'to iieturti: 
Meqinncz, nnicfs reparation was made, he had thp 
relealed, and the captain of the privateer ppr**ihed 
our time in this place very pkafantly, either rkluig 
in ,^e ^rdens, the people being very dfeil; fpr, th^ 
j>aih of death) to affront us, as tliey conttnonly do w 

them names i and ordered, that in whatfoeVer jgtwdeti■..'we 
nioleftedj and take what we pleafed. 

Here, as we were one day riding by the fide ofthe riw of 
thedFe£iof the torpedo, or imnvnfh, fome of them 
about the bigneft of a large plaife, aa4 fometbing'^ke'j^&^i|i*l| 

very f«^iJd, fu that the -bead could;'b^jiily-;^^ 
tCKiched;.then> with canes, or {licks2^on 'iiorreHaeJc„ 
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tieular men: they are flat at top, fo that in irony places they can walk a great way 
ifjpon them; but thofe belonging to Chriftian merchants have battlements, to kee{v 
them within the bounds of their own houfes; for the Moorifh women live in the upper 
apartments, and often vifit one another from the tops of their houfes: they are«-white. 
walhed on the outfide, as well as within, which cads the reflexion of the fun fo bright, 
that it hurt our eyes to continue upon them m the day-time. -They raife not their walls 
as mod nations do^ by laying brick or done even upon one another, but their w'ay is 
fird to make a drong wooden cafe, into which they cad the mortar, and beating it down 
hard, take the cafe away when <t is dry. 

The town is populous and healtHf4iI, enjoying a very good aur, but the people poor 
and next kin to flaves, no man poflefling any thing but at the pleafure of the bafha, 
who is abfolute in his province, as jany monarch whatfoever, commanding over the 
lives and fortunes of his people, givinj^ or taking away houfes, land, horfes, or any 
thing jud as he pleafcs; for which rcafon, when a man has acquired wealth by trade or 
indudry, he endeavours to conceal it and feem poor j for if it fliould come to the 
knowledge of the baflia, he would throw him into prifon, and caufe him to be badina- 
ded and tortured, to make him difeover all that he has in the world. 

The inhabitants are of a fwarthy complexion, intermixt with a race of well-looking 
men, fomewhat fairer than the red j they generally are ludy, drong-limbed, and, 1 
think, a little out-lize the Europeans. They are very good horfemen, adive, hardy, 
laborious, hnd needy, fo that a mefienger will go from Tetuan to JVlequinez, (which 
is 150 miles) for a Barbary ducat, and perform his journey with great expedition : for 
they are wonderfully^ patient of labour, enduring the heat of dimmer, and cold rains 
of winter to admiraiion; and when the ground is all covered with rain, and a dorm 
over head befides, they will only look fur a bufli, or a great done, dt down on their 
hams with thrir back towards it, and remain in that podure the whole night, or elfe 
wrap themfelves up in their albornooce, and pals the night upon the^grafs. Some of 
the mod dimous footmen of the country (it is faid ) will go fixty leagues in three days. 
They fwim the rivers in the depth of winter,* if the rapidity of the current doth not deter 
them: thefe men are generally thin, cat but very little, and for feven or eight days 
journey carry only a little meal, and a few raifins or dgs in a fmall goat’s ikin. 

They have no fettled pod in the country, nor any fort of carriage upon wheels ; 
their light goods are removed from place to place upon horfes, if it be not very far; 
but w'hen they have great quantities, cither of corn, wax, hides, tallow, &c., and go 
far, they ufe camels, of which there is great plenty. If an alcayde has bufinefs with 
the Emperor, he fends a gentleman on horfeback; but the ordinary way of fending 
letters is by. the aforefaid footn.-'n, who are very near as expeditious as the horfe. 

Their manner of drefling is not ungraceful, which is as follows : the men wear 
iliort fhirts with*very broad deeves, that fometimes hang down, but are more frequently 
tucked up \.o their dioulders, to keep them cool; they have linen drawers, which are 
tied about their waids next Ikin, and reach to their knees: they go bare-legged, 
wd upon their feet wear Ihoes, or rather dippers of red or yellow leather, made very 
light, without heels; over their fhirt they wear a cloth ved, or waidcoat, of any colour 
they pleafe j this veft is Ihort, and made to fit clofe to their bodies; it is fadened with 
fmul buttons and loops fet very clofe together, and are often wrought with gold or 
filver thread; round their warn they wear a fcarf of filk or duff, as they can aflford, 
in wh^ ^ey dick large knives, whofe handles they covet to be of fome codly 
or ivc^ in-laid, and thdr (heaths tipt with filver: their outward garment is either an 

XI alhague 
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alhague or an albomooce: the alhagoe is a niec* of very fine white woollen fluff five 
or fix yards long, and about one and an half broad; this thcy wrap round them above 
and below their arms, and make a figure not unlike what is feen in the drapery of 
antique figffires. The albomooce is either made of cloth or woollen fluff, a iregit 
deal thicker wrought than the alhague, and napped; it is made fomething like a mort 
cloak, but joined a little way before from the neck downwards, havmg two or ttifee 
rows of fhort flripes worked in the fluff, and fringed at the end^for ornament, the 
bottom and fidfis are edged with a deep fringe; behind at the neck there hangs a 
peaked cawle, with a taffel at the end, which they can trover their heads with, to keep 
off the weather. Upon their heads (which are always kept fhaved) they wear a little 
red cap, rolling muflin about it to make a turban: when they go into the country, 
they wear a handfomc cane hat to keep off the fu.i. 

All the Moors are dreffed after this manner, there being no difference but in the 
richnefs of their vefts, or finenefs of their alhagues ; only the pooreft fort of all have 
another garment called a gelebia: it is made of a coarfe and thick wrought woollen 
fluff, without fleeves, but holes to put their arms through: it reaches to their knees, 
and hangs loofe about their bodies like a fack. I'he alcaydes have a broad leathern 
bolt embroidered with gold, to hang their feimitars in, which they wear over their 
flmulder. 

The women, when they go abroad, are attired aimoft like the men, their outward 
garment being an alhague, with which they cover heads, bringing it down over 
their foreheads clofe to their eyes, and underneath t‘e a piece of white cloth, to hide 
the 1 « wer part of their face. The alhagues cover all parts but their legs, which gene¬ 
rally are naked, when they are at home, or vifit from the tops of‘their houfes; only 
fomeof the better fort have their drawers fo long, that they reach to their feet, hanging 
in great loofe folds about their legs : their fhoes are the fame as the men's. Within 
doors they appear in their hair, having only a Angle binder about their foreheads i 
their hair is plaited in two large plaits, that, hang down behind at full length: they 
wear a veft which is open from the bofont to the waiit, to fhew their fmocks that *afc 
embroidered : they faflen large pieces of muflin to the llecves of their vefts, which 
liang down very low in the nature of ruffles: their dr itwers are longer than the men's, 
reaching generally to the calf of their legs: over their drawers they wear a fhort 
petticoat: they put bracelets upon their legs and arms, and laige ear-ringsf in their 
ears. 

They have very fine eyes, and fome of them beautiful (kins, which we fometimetl 
had an opportunity of feeing 5 for though a man may live a year in Tetuan, .Jtd not 
fee the face of a Moorifh woman in the ftreets, yet when we met them in the fields, or 
faw them on the houfe-tops, if none of the Moors were in fight, .they wou’d unveil, 
laugh, and give therafclves a little loofe, till the appearance of one obliged them to 
hide their faces amin. 

The cuftom of not letting their women be feen prevails to fuch a degree, that when 
a man wants a wife, either his mother, or fome of his female relations muft go a 
courting for him : when the bargain is made, which is done before the cadi or juflice, 
the bride is to keep within for eight days, her friends coming to rejoice with Her every 
day, and a talb or prieft alfo vifiting her, and difeourfing on that holy ftate, they pin 
the bafket with a religious hymn appointed for that purpofe. The hulband with his 
friends repeats the fame ceremonies for five days before confummation, in a houfe 
nrhidi he has, or muft take to bring his wife to. The laft day the bride is put inmi cage 
covensd wkh a fine wlute linen cloth, and carried on men's ihouldei^ to the houfe of 
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her intended hufl)a*nd; her friends, relations, and mu Ac going before. Her brother 
fif (he has one) leads her into the honfe, where a room is appointed for her and the 
women; the man remains alfo in his room with his friends. When the evening 
approaches they are let loofe by the company, and the bridegroom goes to his wife’s 
apartment, where he Ands.her alone, fitting on a cufliion of 11 Ik, velvet, or fuch line 
things as they can borrow (if they have them not of their own): underneath there is a 
filk quilt. Before iier {lands a little table about a foot high, with two wax candles upon 
' it. Upon her head fhe has a black filk fcarf tied in a knot, tlie ends hanging on the 
ground behind her. Her Aiift is made with large flceves like the men’s, and long 
enough to hang behind her like a train. Her veil is of fiJk or velvet, buttoned clofc 
to her hands, and reaches to the middle of .her leg, adorned with lace at the hands, 
arid all over the brealt: llie has the fame linen drawers deferibed in the women’s drefs, 
and collars of pearl or Ane ftones, and (if fhe can. get them) of lions’, or eagles’ claws 
tipt with Alver : in her ears {he has great rings of gold or Aiver, and the fame about 
her wriAs and ancles, fometimes fet with Aones : her flippers have thick fbles made of 
cork, covered with gilt leather, and edged with the fame, which is a mark of great- 
nefs among them, the Emperor and fome few more wearing them. Her cheeks are 
painted with cochineal, which colours yellow at ArA, but being rubbed prefently turns 
red, with this they make one great roynd fpot on each cheek: their cyo-brows are 
painted black, and continued quite round their temples like a pair of whifkers: they 
alfo make fome fmall black fpots in imitation of patches, near their nofe and lips, a 
black fnip on the end of their nofe, and a black Aroke the ^readth of a Araw, from 
their chin reaching down below the pit of their Aomach, and how much lower I cannot 
tell, for there they’’begin to be covered: they paint their eye-lids and the Ades of 
them with a black pow'der called alcohl, putting fome of the fame into their eyes with 
a little Aick: the palms of their hands are all blacked, and from the top of their 
thumbs round the tiefliy part i.s a black Aroke, and one from the end of eacli linger 
to the palm : their nails are dyed yellow ; they'alfo have many fine fcrawls of black on 
the “top of their ibet, and their luo nails are likewife dyed yellow'. 

Thus beautified, the bride lirsbeliind the table mentioned before with two wax candles 
upon it, holding her hands up liic height of her face, with the palms turned towards 
her, about a foot diAance from t'acli other, and as much from her face, upon which ihe 
is to lookf^ and not on her hufband, who is to feizc lier when he comes into the room, 
and lift her upon the ufual bed place, which is about four feet high, and there he Arips 
her, {he not lending him the lenfl aAiilance, nor is to fpeak for three days: he is to 
make what haAe he can, thcat he may deliver her drawers to two black women, who 
keep the door, and are to carry them to the rell of the good women; and if fuch Agns 
appear qn them as are expected, the muAc plays; but if he doth not fend out the 
drawers, themnAc'muA not play: and it behoves him to beAir himfelf about this 
matter; for, beAdes the iiaxard of his reputation, the company will meet every day 
until the drawers come. If the proper marks appear, the drawers are font to all their 
relations in triumph (as is Aill praclifed in fome parts of Spain), but if he Ands her to 
be no maid, he Arips her of her gaiety and turns her out of doors the next moment. 
The bridegroom is obliged to flay at home for feven days, and the bi ide a whole year; 
who is kept ever after fo clofe from the reA of mankind, that not even her father or 
brother can have the privilege of a viAt unlefs her hulband is prefent. 

All the women paint after the manner before mentioned at their public meetings; 
they are extremely handfome, and bred up with the greateA care imaginable in relation 
to their modeAy: .the fatteA and biggeA are moft admired, for which rcafon they cram. 

themfelves 
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theinfelves againfl: man-iago with a food called ziimmith : it is a compound of flouy, 
honey, and fpices, made into little loaves for that purpnfe. 

Adultery is punifhed wirli death, and if a Chridian or a Jew is found to have 
to do with a Moorifh woman, they muft either turn to the Mahometan religion or 
be burnt. • 

Any man may divorce his wife (if (he was not given hisn by the Emperor) when he 
pleafes, giving what he agreed (befve the cadi to lay out upon*her, and keeping 
tile children he has by her. The form is only delivering her a letter that he has done 
with her, and iii: may feek a new hufband. 'i'hofe \yho tTefire to indulge in having many 
wives, marry the handfome daughters of poor men, by which they avoid the incon* 
veniency of drawing on thenifelves the ill will of powerful relations, in cafe of divorce, 
and get rid of them at a fmall cxpence. 

Several Moors, whofe wives or daughters we“e fick w'hile wc were there, came to 
our doctor for help; but forne were fo infatuated, as to let them die rather than he 
fhould fee them ; others conlentcd, but not until they were at the point of death, and 
it was too late to do them any good ; only one man (not fo much bewitched as the 
reft) carried the doctor home to his wife, and made much of him. 

I’hey, as well as all other Mahometi as, are allowed to marry four wives, and to 
have as many women more as they can keejj. of them llriving who fhall beft pleafe 
their lord and mafter, that he fhould bellow his fav .iut on them; for they are kept in 
great fubjeftion, and think themi'clves happy if they fan pleafe their hufbands by wait¬ 
ing tin them. They arc rot fuffered to go to churtii, left; the devotion of the men 
fhould be interrupted by their prefence, but have a fet form of prayers and ceremonies 
to be performed at home. 

When any of the Moors have a mind to entertain their neighbours, the women go 
to the top of the houfe, and cuntiime tliere until the guefts are gone : their general 
entertainment is iJItith cufcul’u, which 1 have in another place doferibed. They make 
ufe neither of tables nor chairs, but fit crofs-lcggecl upon the ground, putting their 
difhes upon a large piece of gntal'y Icailwr, which I’erves both for table and table¬ 
cloth ;• their difhes are either of pewior or oarthenw'aiv, made wide at top and narrow 
at bottom, almoft like a high-crowned hat turned br,t tom upwards. While they cat 
a f'ervant ftands by with a great bowl of waier in one hand, and a narrow long piece 
of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right hand:;, with which they pull thd viduals 
to pieces, being for the moll part Hewed to rag‘<. rii* y never ufe the left hand in 
eating, for that wiuts wholly on their ii.'cefl'ary occaiions. They fill their bellies 
without fpeaking to one another, ajid after nvv.b »lrink water, their religion 
forbidding them wine, and all other intoNicaiing Hquoj-:>, except cyder; neverthel:1s, 
molt of them will get drunk with flrong liquor of any kind, if tl\ey can c nte at it. 
Their chief delert is biuter-milk, of which they are fuch lovers, that wKen tljey would- 
fpeak of the extraordinary fv/eetnefs of any thing, they compare it tc butter-milk; a 
great black pitcher of it is generally brought iu with a wooden ladle, which is prefented 
to the moft confiderable perfon, and from him pafles round the company feveral times. 

'I’fiey have no way of gathering cream as in other places, but make their butter of 
all the milk as it comes from the cow, by putting it into a (kin, and fhakiag it till it 
becomes butter: it is always four, I fuppofe f-^rwant of cleanfing the fktn; and when 
melted to fauce, for want of fubllauce, turns thin. Thofe that have great quantities, 
keep it in holes made in the ground plairtered within; the lefs are kept in earthen jars 
buried. They do not difllke it when four or five years old, having very unnatural 

taftes 
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taftes in that. They alfo wrap up the cawls, fuel and fet of cows, fheep, and goats, in 
great rolls, which in winter is fold to the poor inllead of butter. 

Their cheefe is nothing but curds put into that form, and'four in five or fix hours 
after it is made ; but they keep it until it is old, and eat it though dry and ill tailed. 
They do not efteem cow’s milk fo much as that of goats or camels, efpecially the latter, 
which they think nouriihing and incentive: it is much thinner than cow’s milk. 

Their bread is extraordinary good and cheap, efpecially that of the flour of Fez, 
* renowned for its whitencfs too. It is baked in cakes near a foot in diameter, and an 
inch and an half thick: it is to be had every day hot, (for fo they like it) and the baker 
pays himfelf in kind according to the quantity: fometimes it comes to an half, or a 
quarter of a loaf for baking, and thefe pieces arc Ibid in the market; but poor 
people eat bread made of corn, which 5 s called the third crop: it is a mixture of feveral 
coarfe black grains, that refemble feeds more than corn, and is very black and bad, but 
cheap: with this thdr fowls are fed. > 

They cut the throats of all creatures they eat, having firft turned the heads of 
them towards the call and by fouth, (as Mecca lies from them,) and called on the 
name of God: they ufe a world of water to wafh away the blood, and cutting the meat 
into quarters, foak it in a fountain for two hours; and when it is to be drelled cut it 
into fmall pieces and waih it again, ufing abundance of garlic, onions, and all maimer 
of fpkes. 

When the women vifit one another, they leave their flippers' at the door of the 
room, to give notice that a ftranger is there; during which time the men refrain from 
going in to their wiyes or daughters, they being very puuftual in obferving the cufioms 
relating to the women. 

The Moors very often wafti their heads, hands, and feet, being obliged to it by 
their religion, every time before their fti prayers, > which are five a day) il they have 
been upon any neceffary occafion,or have accidentally met with any ordinary pollution; 
but, if they have had the misfortune to toych a fwiiie, or committed any atl of extra- 
or^ary defilement, or converfed with women, they are enjoined to wafh every part 
of thwr bodies, left they fhould be polluted when they go to their devotion; and 
therefore, to be out of danger of common pollution, they always pray without their 
drawers. 

They are forbid playing at any hazardous games for money ; and thofe that break 
thfe law are punifhable by baftinado, fine, or imprifonment. 'I'hey fometimes divert 
themfelves at draughts, chefs, or ombre ; but are not much addifled to gaming, nor care 
for fludy or reading; but it may very juftly be faid, that eating, di-inking, fleeping, 
women, horfes, and prayers, almoft wholly engrofs their time. 

They have a great hatred for the name of a Chriftian; and I have been told by a 
gentleman, (who heard them difpute whether a Chriftian or Jew ihould be mod 
efteemed,) that in their difcourfe they urged againft the Chriftians, their eating of pork, 
and meat ftrangled in blood, and their not wafhing as the Jews do; and what a fori of 
regard they have for the Jews, will be afterwards (hewn. It has been obferved in 
fquabbles among them, or when a poor man falls out with his afs, that the firft name is 
carren, (i. e.) cuckold, then he calls him fon of a Jew ; but when they have a mind to 
fpit their utmoft malice, they fay you fon of a Chriftian ; and it is the moft reproachful 
word among them; never mentioning it without the addition of G—d confound him; or, 
G—d burn his father or mother; which imprecations are taught the children as foon as 
they can fpeak; and that they may be fure to grow up in hatred againft them, 
they celebrate a feaft every year about St. John’s day, in memory of feme viSorf 
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gained over the Chnftlans; af which time the graveft people will be paffing through tjte 
ftreets with wooden horfes,- fwords, lances, and drums, with which they equip the 
children that can fcarce go, and meet in troops in the llreet, and engaging, fay, thus 
we deftroy the Chriftians. They alfo firmly believe, that thofe who are killed fighting 
againfi them go (Iraight to heaven, and they deferve no lefs than an infinite reward for 
deftroying thofe enemies of their law. 

The (hops in this city are very fniail, and have no doors to thfem; but the maffer 
having opened the (butters, jumps in and fits crofs-legged, upon a place raifid about the ’ 
height of a counter; the goods are difpofed in draVers round about him, whicb 
he can reach, for the moft part, without moving out of his place, his cuftomers (landing 
in the ftreet while they are ferved. 

In their houfes, they are always fitting on matts, or lying; and if they go out, 
and it is not on horfeback, they never go farther than to make a vifir, unlefs their 
bufinefs requires it, but daily fpend five or fix hours fitting on their hams before their 
doon;, thinking it molt ridiculous to walk up and down a room : againd which they 
argue, faying. Why (hould a man move from one end of the room to the other, with- 
out apparent caufe ? can he not as well flay in the place he is in, as go to the other rad 
purely in order to come back again ? 

'I'hey feem not (as we do) to obfervt \ ' day for bufinefs, and the night for 
deep, but fleep and ivake often in the four-and-twenty hours, going to church by night 
as well as day, for which purpofe their talbs call fi om the top of the' mofques, (or 
places of worlhip) having no bells, every three hours throughout the city. In going to 
church they obferve no gravity, nor mind their drefs, but as foon as the talb bt^ins to 
bellow from the ftoeple, the carpenter throws down his ax, the flioe-maker his awl, the 
taylor his (hears, and away they all run like fo many fellows at fooNball. When they 
come into the church, they repeat the firfl chapter of the Alcoran (landing; after which 
they look up, anti lift up their hands as much above their heads as they can; and as 
their hands are leifurely coming down again, drop on their knees with their faces 
towards the Kebla, (as they call it) or eaft and by Ibuth; then touching the ground 
with their foreheads twice,- fit a little w'hile on their heels muttering a few words, and 
rife up again: this they repeat two or three times; after which, looking on each 
(boulder, (^1 fuppofe to their guardian angels) they fay Selmo Alikoniy (i. e.) Peace be 
with you; and have done. When there are many at prayers together, you would 
think they were fo many galley (laves a rowing, by the motion they make on their 
knees. 

Their churches are all matted at the bottom, and about four feet high rouitd 
the pillars, having running water in them; but fuch are built in high places, wncre 
they can not have a fountain, have wells. I’heir way of building th^m feems irregular, 
becaufe they generally, (land furrounded with houfes, and you canndt go into them 
on any terms but thofe of taking their religion. What I have been able to obferve 
palfing by is, that they are fquare, low roofed, fupported with many arched pillars, and 
divided equally into alleys, about four yards broad. Againft one of the pillars, as near 
the centre of the church as may be, is a pulpit, in which they preach every Friday ^ 
but fuch as are not learned in the law, only (lay to fay their ordinary prayers and 
return. That which they call the head of the churchi is a fort of cupola fronting 
to the eallward, in honour of the place of their prophet’s birth. Into this, on their 
frdival days, the cadi or head pried enters, (who, as 1 have before obferved, is alfo a 
juftice) and turnbg his face eallward, prays, all the people kneeling behind him in the 
l>ody of the church} theahe turns himfelf to the people, being dill in the frme podure. 
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aad gives them a blelling, fo all is ended ; if there is no cadi feme talb does this. I 
have not heard of any form of confecration they have ; but if a fwine happens to enter 
into any of their churches, (as it once fell out at Tetuan) they are uufandlified, and muft 
be pulled down. The ftccple Hands indifferently in any pari of the church. And in 
great towns there are many public cliapels. and religious houfes without any : bcfides, 
they often pray in the fields, at the monuments of their iaints, with a firing of beads ki 
their hands, which*they count over, faying, at every one they touch. Stag fer Allah 
(i. e.) God preferve me! Friday is their chief holy-day; and they have a prophecy, that 
they fliall be conquered on that day by the Chriftians; for which rcaft)n, when the 
talbs call from the tqp of the mofqurs, the gates of all the walled towns are fhut, and 
the fame is obferved in the Emperor’s palace at IMequinez. 

The habit of the priefts is the fafltc with the laity ; but they are known by their 
beards, which are dyed red, and the leather on the top of their fhocs, being cut in the 
(hape of a tJower-de-luce. 

tlpon the death of any perfon of note, women are hired to lament and make fad 
moan, beating their heads and faces. If it be a man, all his wives get into the mid¬ 
dle of the houfe, put afhes on their heads, jump about in' a ring, and fcreain like fo 
many cats, all the time tearing their cheeks with their nails. Sotne, when tlicy lament 
over the dead, afk them whether they had wanted any thing in this world ? Whether 
they had not had cufeufu enough ? But if the wife dies, the hulband receives his friends' 
vifits of condolence at his door ; and if he be of the middle rank, it iS no fhamc for 
him, even on the day of her death, to go abroad and provide for her funeral. They 
walh the corpfe and wrap it in a new fhroud, and carry it on a bier, followed by a great 
number of people, who walk very fall, calling upon God and Mahoniet. U'hey always 
bury their dead out of town, making the grave large at bottom that the corpfe may have 
room enough; and never put two perfons in a grave, becaufe they fliould not millake 
their bones at the day of judgment. * 

(I'bey are very loud of fine tombs, whjch arc generally cupolas built in their life¬ 
time, with an entrance as wide as the building : they are of fcveral lorms, fume are low 
pyramids, others fquare, and the body put in the middle. But there is no rule, for 
Alcade Ally Ben Abdallah’s is a great fquare of 30 feet at leall ; and in order to his 
being a faint, it is built 011 holy ground, over the tomb of a faint, where it is death fora 
Jew to go. 

The ordinary way of burying, is by digging about three feet into the ground, into 
which they put the body wrapt in the Ihroud, (for tli'..-y ufe no collias) and [;avo ii over 
with' flat Hones, with a triangular Hone Handing in the ground at the head aiul feet. 
They have a fancy that the dead can fuffer, which was found out by a Poriugucfe gen¬ 
tleman. Hraggling pne day ignorantly among the tombs; a Moor came to him, and 
after ufingabundance of words forced him before the cadi. The gentleman complained 
of the violence, and fdd he knew no harm he had done: but the grave jiulge replied, 
Yes, it was harm, for the pcjor dead fullered by being trod on by ChrilUan feet. But 
in confideration oi his ignorance, they rcleafed him. And the Emperor once had oc- 
cafion to bring one of his wives through a burying-placc, which forced the people to 
remove the bones of their dead friends, and caufed them to grumble and fay, neither 
the dead nor the. hvlng could be at quiet for him. 

They have a Hrange notion of ideots, whom they reverence as faints, and the ele6: 
of God; fo that all their eminent fools are led about, the people kifliiig their gar¬ 
ments, and giving them every thing but money, which tJiey are not to take ; and ^tcr 
their death, feme great man hears of their fame, and makes it an ad of devotion to 
, beautify 
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beaull/y then* tombs j or, if they had none, to build one over their grave, wherein they 
are laid, and worlhipped among the reft of their faints. It is difficult cither to give a 
general rule what a ftrinr in this part cf the world is, or how he becomes fo; but any 
thing .extraordinary makes one ; fome are faints by defeent, others for fome particular 
abilities (as one in this town for curing fore eyes); many for being fools or mad-men, 
and fome for being great rogues; 51s one that was about the Emperor’s perfon, and had 
committed fome villany. The Emperor was going to kill him, But declared he could 
not, for which he was immediately fanftified, and condnued in great favour about him. 
Several of the Emperor’s horfes have been faints 5 nay, fome are at this day; one parti¬ 
cularly for faving his life ; and if a man Ihould kill one of his children, and lay hold 
of this horfe, he is fafe : this horfe h.us faved the lives of fome of the captives, pd is 
fed with culcufu and camel’s milk : after the Emperor has drunk, and his horfe after 
him, fome of his favourites arc fufl’ered to drink o-.U of the fame bowl. 

iMI things are lawful for the faints, becaufe it is fuppofed they have the divine 
impulfe annexed to all their adions, whether they fteal, murder, or ravilh : there was a 
naked one at Sally fome years ago, feized a young wench in the ftreets, who not well 
underftandmg fandification, began to be turbulent j but fome of the holy tribe being nigh, 
loon tript up her heels, and covered them with their alhagues. There is anoth^ 
faint at Alcallar that is a great humfman, ajid the governors beg, borrow, and fteal 
dogs to prefeut him with. But thefc faints, like thofe of Europe, are fometimes de- 
teded. One of them had acquired grea" reputation for fandity, from a trick a Jew 
learnt him, which was to dip his alhague in Ir’rits of wine; and when he went into 
church, he ufed to fet it on lire by the lamp : this pot him great reputation, and he was 
fent for to court, grew great, and lived to do the po.ir Jews an ill office 5 but I think 
they were even with him, for they told the fecrct to 1 ,c prefent Emperor, who put his 
fiolincfs to the trial of more fiibftantial which confumed his facred perfon. 

Anotht-T Jairit alfo w'as undone by a Jcvi': this faint pretended to go to Mecca every 
Fi'iday ; the Jew that knew the cheat, llu.w^ed him a fine firing of beads, and aftervyards 
Clewed them to the Ivmpcror, who was to alk the faint U) bring him a firing of beads ^ 
froni'Mecca. The fitint returned to the Jew, got the beads, and went to the Emperor,* 
and pretended he had brought them fnnn Mecca ; but the Emperor fent him a 
longer journey. 

They tell the following ftoryof an alcayde: A Chriftian making a voyage to fea, 
trufted a faint with a purle of gold, and at his return went to demand it; the faint 
denied that he had any fuch thing, and the man made his complaint to the juftice, who 
told him, that if hchaetbeen a Moor he muft be fatisfied-wiih his denying it, but being 
a Chriftian, all the juftice he could have w'as, that he fliould fwcar in the great church, 
he had none of his money ; the poor man laid, that being a Chriftain he could not en¬ 
ter into the church w'ith him, and defired he IhouKl Iwcar in the alcayd'e’s pprch The 
alcayde was a man of wit, and thought by this the poor man looked on ffiin for juftice; 
the faint came firft and fat down in the porch; when tin.’ alcayde heard of it, he invited 
him in, treated him familiarly, and amufing him witli a difeourfe ol feveral things, got 
his beads into his hand, dole out of the room, and fent them to his wife, as a token 
that ftic fliould fend fuch a purfe with fo much money, which accordingly came : this 
being a fufficient convidion, the alcayde robbed him of all he had, and turned his 
holinefs into the hills a grazing. 

If a city happens to be founded near the tomb of a fainl, there is a fpace round 
about it that has the privilege of being a fanduary. But the Emperor has not fcruplcd 
to violate thefe fanduaries, as he did once at Fez, for a negro who had committed no 
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grgat crime, and took fanSuary in the lioufe of a great faint. H« fent the alcayde of 
his whole army of negroes 10 demand him ; but the faint told him plainly he fliould 
not violate the privilege his houle ; fo the alcayde returhed to the Emperor, who 
killed him, notwithftanding the efteein he bore him; for he was a brave man, and a 
good I'oldier after the maniver of the countrjf. He ordered him to be put upon an afs, 
and Hung before the door of the faint, and bid him fee what he had done m making 
him kill a man he lo much efteeiut?d. The faint was afraid, fent for the confiderable 
people of the town, and it was agreed to deliver the man whom the Emperor killed. 

They are mightily addifted to' fabli,'s and fuperftition, relating many wonderful things 
of their faints ; and, among the roll ctf their extravagancies, believe foine people have 
a malignancy in their eyes, by which they hurt all things they look on, efpecially little 
chiltfren and fine horfes: for vvhicli reaion the Emperor kept a little fon of his, who Was 
fair and handfome, from being cxpol’oii- for many years. This the Spaniards call Mai 
de Ojo, and the Portuguefe, Qnebranio for thofe two nations are of the fame opinion. 
A former alcayde of 'I'angicr was one day a fifliing, and not fucceeding in his diverfion 
to his wifh, he feized a poor innocent man, who Hood looking on, and accufed him of 
Mai de Ojo^ put him in prifou, and fworc he fhould not come out till he had paid 
him thirty or forty ducats. It is well known that the old Romans had the lame fuper- 
ftition, and it now prevails in the Levant. ‘ 

They have uiother extravagant fancy, which is, that God will grant their requefts by 
being importuned ; and in the time of great rains, the children will be all day run¬ 
ning through the ftreets, calling for fair weather, and in drought for rain j this they do 
with an hideous noifg, fometimes for eight days together: if God docs not give the 
children rain, the faints and learned men go into the fields and call f«r rain; if that 
does not do, then they all go together bare-footed and meanly cloaihed to the tombs of 
their iaints, and there they alk rain ; the Emperor fometimes performs this piece of 
devotion himfelf. But if all thefe fail, they turn all the Jews out of town, and bid them 
not return without rain; for they fay, though God would not give them rain for their 
prayers, he w'ill give the Jews rain, to be rid of their importunity, their lliuking breath 
and feet. This was done fometinic ago at Tangier. 

Here are a great many fchools, where the children learn to read, write, cypher, 
and get the Alcoran by heart; which when they have gone through, their relations 
barrow a fine horfe and furniture, and carry them about the town in procclfion, with 
the book in their hands, the reft, of their companions following, and all forts of mufic 
of the country going before. 

Such as apply themfelves to the ftudy of their law are admitted to hear public 
reading and preaching in the churches by the talbs; and when approved by them, arc 
admitted..into the number. I could never learn they had any ceremony of initiation, 
at leaft more than by the majority of voices, and that he who was the moft knowing, 
ftiould be cady or head of the church. And the chief mufti, or head of the church, 
is he that is chofe cady in the moft important city. But the Emperor, who is of the 
blood ot the prophet, atid a faint befides, has made the cady of Taffilet, the country 
where he was bom, (which he pretends has a great privilege in that refpefl:) cady 
general of his kingdoms, though he is called cady of Mequinez. 

The Moors falute one another when they meet by joining their hands with a quick 
motion, and leparating them immediately, kifling each their own hand, if equals; if 
not, the inferior kilTes the fuperior’s hand, and oftentimes his head too. They ufe 
the conunon terms of, How do you do f Where have you been ? I am glad to fee 

you. 
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you. If it be Sin alcayde, they kifs his foot, if on horfeback j if on foot, his hand, 
cloaths, or the firll thing they meet with; if fitting, his knees. 

The current coin of this country are gold ducats, blankills, and fluces.5 all other 
pieces pf gold and filver going but for as much as they weigh; thefe ducats are thin 
round pieces of gold, ilamped with the Emperor’s nainc,,and pafs with them for four¬ 
teen ounces, an imaginary funi which amounts to about nine fliillings and fix-pence 
oi' our money. The blankill is a little round piece of filver, flimped alfo with the 
Emperor’s name, worth about two-pence, four of the n making one of their ounces; 
the Ih'.cc is a copper coin, twenty-four of which go to a blankill, fo that their lowefl 
j)iece of money is equal to the third part of a farthing: and yet things are fo rcafonable 
lu re, that two or three of them will purchafe a loaf of bread, or fruit; and you may 
buy a good fowl inr a blankill; every thing eife is proportionably cheap, the country 
about J'etuan yielding j)lenty of corn, cattle, .ponhry, wild fowl, and great variety o£ 
fine fruits. I have called one of their coins a gold ducat, to difiinguiih it from the 
ordinary ducat, which witli them is ten ounces, or fix fliillings and eight-pence of our 
money. 

Mamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, the prefent oafha, is between forty and fifty years 
of age, a flrong built man, inclining to be fat, attive and dexterous in the inanage- 
incm of lus ipcar; his countenance is grave and majellic, having u Roman nofe, good 
eyes, and a well-turned face; his fkin a little fwarthy, and altogether makes a very 
manly appearance; he is reckoned to be very proud, but w'as fufiiciently humbled at 
Moijuinex, as you will hear. 

Me commamis from tow'ards Oran in the Mediterranean (where the Emperor of 
Morocco, and the Algeriiu’s dominions are divided) to Marmora upon the ocean, 
which is under the command of the governor of Sal ^ , and from the Mediterranean 
fouthcrly, as far as the river Cebu; a government counted as large as the kingdom of 
Portugal; the* cliief cities of which are Teiuan, Tangier, Arzilla, l.arach, and 
Alcafl'ar. 

Tuelday the 13th of June we began'our journey to Mequinez, leaving Tetuan 
about five of the clock in the afternoon, and a little after fix encamped in a pleafanf 
plain, by the fide of u fmali river called Bofpherah, fix miles from IJetuan. Here Ben 
llattar lay encamped, having left tlie town before, to fettle his things in order for 
travelling. 

The 14th w'e decamped about four in the afternoon, .and pitched our tents again 
three miles off, at a place called Darzerboh, from a Moorifh faint that is buried there. 
Thefe two fliort journeys were taken to form tiie ilifpoliiton of our camp, and fee if 
any thing more was wanting before we got far frem/l'etuan. 

The 15th, at three in the afternoon, we K ft Darzerboh, travcHing througli a moun¬ 
tainous country, the road leading us over the tops of fuch rocky‘hillsj tha* it w'as 
difficult.to get along: we came to our touts between fix and feven, whicii were pitched 
eighteen miles from our former camp. 

The tbth wc fet out at fix in the morning, the fnnnpci fonnding to horfe, which 
for the future was to be the fignal for rifing, after which it was expeded everybody 
fiiould be ready in hall an hour; w'e now began to have very hot travelling, as may 
be imagined from the climate, and fealbn of the year, which daily increafed, as well 
by reafon of arriving more inland, as the approaching midfummcr:“ we came to our 
camp at nine, about twelve miles off, ciofe to a little rivulet called Alcharob. 

The 17th we fet out again at fix in the morning, and about ten encamped at the 
tiver Hamgtrwell, fifteen miles from our former incampment. In the way came to 
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ns one Sidi Ilainef, an old man, related to one of the Emperor’s women j he is go^ 
vernor of the Dwarii.s in thcfe parts, i. e. the flying villages of the Arabs, of which 
we had tli^s day part by feveral: the inhabitants of them feem to live miferably, having 
but very iiidifi'ereiit lodgings, their houfes confifliing of nothing but fticks, with a rufli 
or cloth covering in iiuiiation of a tent, moving from place to place for the conve- 
nlency of paflure, and water. Thcfe towns arc generally built in the fliape of a ring^"' 
by placing one row*of houfes clufe together, and going round with them until they 
meet, leaving a large vacant 1‘paco in the infide; in the middle of which there ftands a 
houfe by itfeif, which we fuppcfi'ed belonged to their flieik or chief, whom they have 
the liberty of choofing out of their own' tribes; the Emperor gathering the tribute from 
them by a ptrfon whom he fends from court, and makes an alcayde for that purpofe. 
Thefe Arabs arc fur the mcfl jiait vcr\- \a\vny, live nattily with their cattle and poultry, 
and their young children rijn. about naked ; they have abundance of fine black cattle, 
which 1 take U) be the chief (»f their fubflance. 

NotwithJlanding the unfetllcd way of life, and feeming poverty of thcfe people, a 
good revcmie is drawn from them, there being reckoned to dwell, only in the plains of 
I'ca, three hundred ihoufand of them, paying garam, that is the tenth part of all they 
have, to which they are liable as loon as they come to be fifteen years of age : this is the 
tax commanded by their law; but the aleaydcs arc fo far from being fatisfied with it, 
that they omit no manner of injuftice and rapine, to fleece the people of all they can. 

In Morocco there are not above one hundred ihoufand of them, but in Suz they arc 
very numerous, and formerly refilled to pay tribute, which coil this Emperor a great 
deal of time entirely tofubtlue them. When they have a mind to remove to another 
place, they load iheu* camels, bulls, and cows, on whom they put packjfacklles, letting 
their wives and children on them, in large wicker bafkets, covered with cloth to keep 
oil' the fun ; after which manner they roam about till they have found a place to their 
mind. 

At night we had great quaniities of cufeufu,’ and other provifions, brought in by 
thcfe people, and the mouniatneers. This Aifcufu is the daily food of the Moors, and 
"I believe whokfome and nourilhing by its compofition, which is thus: they put fine 
flour into a largo Hat pan, and Ipriukling it with water, lake a great deal of pains to 
roll it up into fmall balls, w hich they lepiu-atc and put into another thing, as they be¬ 
come of the fizc they w-oukl have, which generally is the fame with our duck fliot; 
when they have made a fulficient quantity of this, they put it into a fort of cullender, 
which ferves for a cover of a pot, where there is meat and fowls ftewing,fo that it receivc’S 
the heat and fleam thereof; vvjlicn it is enough, they pour llrong broth into it, and put¬ 
ting the ftewed meat and ibw-ls at top, fo ferve it up. They certainly imagined we 
had gooil, ftomachs, for they lent us a incmftrous wooden dilh lb full of cufeufu that 
feven or ei^ht ilrong Moors had but jull ftrength enough to fet it upon the tabic, 
W^c attacked it as vigoroully as w'e could, but made fucli an indifterent progrefs, that 
it was hardly to be perceived we had eaten ; afterwards we had the pleafure to fee it 
emptied in a few minutes by the muleteers and other attendants of the camp; who by 
a dexterous ftiake of their hands, turning it into round balls, fwallowed them down as 
big as thofe made for horfes. In all parts of the buflia’s dominions where he travels, 
the people bring in plenty of what they have, which colls him nothing. 

The i<Sth we'decamped between five and fix in the morning, and pafled the river 
EUnahaflen, famous lor the battle fouglit between Don Sebaltian King of Portugal 
and the Moors. As this ftory had given matter to Sir Richard Steele, to furnifh the 
w'orld with a paper of the heroical virtue of Muley Moluc, then King of Morocco, it 
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pave me the cunofity to enquire whether they had any hiftorical agjount thereof; but 
found only a traditional ftory, which moft of them agreed in, differing mucl^^rom Sir 
Richard Steele, who gives’the praife of heroic virtue to the Moorifli King *whereas 
the ftory of the country attributes it to a Have; for Muley Mo’uc was a prince very 
much beloved by his people, but infirm, and at the time he left Morocco, to defend 
his country againft Don Sebaftian, was fo ill, that he was forced to be carried in a jjjtter, 
and when he came to Alcaffar, (about fix miles from the place w*here the battle was 
fought) he there died ; upon which a fiave of his called Mirwan, (whofe name the 
Moons to this day mention with great regard, becaufe ‘of the gallantry and fcrvicc of 
the action,) wifely confidering the confcqaence of keeping feerct ihe.death of a prince 
fo well beloved by his people, at a tiiue when the two armies every day expeded to 
join battle, contrived it fo as to give out orders for the King as if he had been alive, 
making believe he was better than he ufed to be, till the battle was over; when the 
faid Have (thinking he merited a better reward than what he met with) wiftied the 
fucceffor joy, both of the victory and empire; bur the ungrateful prince caufed him to 
be immediately put to death, faying, he had robbed him of the glory of the adion. 
The Portuguefe who were difperfed in the battle. Could not believe for a-long time that 
their King was llain, but ran up and down the country, crying out, Onde cjta d Rcy ; 
i. e. Where is the King ? 'J’he Moors often hearing the word ny, which in Arabic 
figuifies good ienfe, told them that if they had any rcy they had never come thither. 

It is well known that many of the ordii ary people in Portugal will not perfuadc 
theinfelves that Don bebaftian is yet dead : 'here is now to be read on a monu¬ 

ment in the great church of Bellem, near lalbon, the fullovving iuferiplion : 

Hoc' jth'C! in unniilo, fi femn ijl vi, \ Scb.i/Ics. ^ 

When we .came within two - ; of Alcaffar, wc wore met by iUcayde Afluze, 
governor of Tangier ; lie came inwai-.l-: us with a fpear carried upriglit by a (lave at 
his horfe's hiad, by wliich ceremony the i Icaydes of Barbary arc diftingulfiK’.d ; and 
when they encamp, it is ftuck before the door of their tents. Jlle is a haiulibme young 
man, and very like the bailui in the face; over his alhague he wore a fcarlet aibornooce, 
fringeil ii li a deep green fringe, ami made a good appc'arance. After he had welcomed 
the ambatfador, his attendants cavalcadcd till w e came up to the baflia, who was coming 
to receive the ambaffador; then the balha’s horfc and thofe of the town joining with tiic 
alcayde’s, made a large cavalcade, giving ns the ploafnre of feeing a great many lufty 
graceful Moors, finely mounted, lilt at one another with great activity j after which 
manner we went on, the drums beating, ftrangc fort oi muiic playing, and great crowds 
of people hallooing, and prelling fo clofe upon us, that they could not bo kept otV 
(though beat by our guards) till wc came to the tents, which were pitched cloi’e to the 
walls of Alcaffar, about lixieou miles from our laft encampment. ' , 

Upon the left of the road from Tetuan, alinolt as far as Alcaftiir, there runs a ridge 
of exceeding high and bulky mountains, called by the Moors, the mountains of 4 r.ibib ; 
the inhabitants tif them cannot be reduced to the fame degree of fubjcction with 
the reft of the country, yet, upon civil treatment, will bring the balha a contri¬ 
bution; but when endeavoured to be forced, rc\'engc theml’elves by infefting the roads, 
robbing and deftroying the travellers; retiring when they fee occaliou into their woody 
niountains, where the balha_ finds it too diflicult to do any good upon them, fo that 
he rather choofes peaceably to take what they of their own accords will fend, than 
enrage them by conipulfion. 


Alcaftar 
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• AlcafTar was ome a city of good note, and the feat of the governor of this part of 
the kin^om: it was built l)y Jacob Alnianzor, King of Fez, about the year 1180, and 
defignca for a nragazine and place of rendezvous, for the'great preparations he was 
making to enter Granada, and make good the fooling his father Jofeph Almanzor had 
got fometiine before. Tiiey fay his father firfl invaded Spain with three hundred 
thoufand men, mofl of whom he was obliged in a fliort time to bring back again into 
Africa, to quiet a rebellion that had broke out in Morocco *, after which this prince 
again entered Spain, having in his army, according to tradition, two hundred thoufand 
horfe and three hundred thoufand foot. 

This city is now very much fallen to decay, fo that of fifteen mofqucs, there are only 
two in which they perform fervicc ; the reafoa of which decay (in all likelihood) is 
tfie bad fituation thereof, (landing fo low, that it is exceffively hot in fummer and al- 
moft drowni'd in vviutiT. Superfiiticu alfo has been its enemy, for it w'as curfed by 
one of their faints, who was cunning enough to foretell, that it fhould be burnt in 
fummer and drowned in winter; and to give the people an opinion of the validity of 
the faid curfe, their priefts (nor thinking the burning heat of the fun fuflicient, which 
proj^ably was all their faint mcaiu) fecretly, once a year, fet fire to fome houfe, and 
quench it for their pains, which was done whiUl we were there ; as for the drowning 
part, the river docs that, being fo fwellecl with the rains in winter, that it generally over¬ 
flows into the town. 

Here are a great number of (lorks, who live very familiarly with the people, walking 
about the town, and poflelling the tops of the houfes and tnofques without inolellation, 
being edeemed a facred bird ; fo that they, as well as other nations., account it a (in 
to dilturb them; but thefc birds not being free enough to go in and (belter themfeivt's 
from the heat of the fun ufed to drop down dead every day. 

At prefent the ba(ha of Tetuan appoints the governor of this town, and it is the laft 
^of any note) of his dominions towards Mequinez. 

Monday the a6th about four ofolock in the afternoon we left Alcalfar, our number 
being very much incr&afcd by joining Ihc ba(ha and his fixleen brothers, befides 
nephews, the whole family being ordered to court. We came to our camp about fix 
o’clock, ten miles from AlcaflTar. 

The zyth we decamped at fix in the morning, and about cloven came to our tents, 
which were pitched by the fide of a little brook called Behorah, having travelled 
about fixteen miles. 

The zStli we fet cut at three in the afternoon, and a little after fix came to the 
river Cebu, about twelve fniles olf, where we encamped: at this river end the domi¬ 
nions of the baflta of 'J'etuan j it is one of the largeft in the kingdom of Fez, taking 
its rife beyond, the city of Fez, and falling into the fea at Marmora, it runs in a very 
deep bed, and had but litfio water in it; but in winter, they fay, it is very full and 
rapid. 'I'he water of it is reckoned extremely wholefome and foft, and therefore the 
Moors greedily drink great plenty of it. 

The 29th, about half an hour after two in the morning, we left the river Cebu, 
travelling by moon-light over the plain of Marmora, which is about twenty miles. 
This plain is very remarkable for its exceeding fmoothnefs, ftretefong itfelf about 
eighty miles inland from the fc£l at Marmora, as even as a bowling-green. At eight 
we encatnped near Suli CafTetu, a fmall town fituated at the foot of a ridge of moun¬ 
tains that inclofe this plain to the fouthward. I’hc town takes its name from a faint, 
who has a monument in it, to which the Moors with great fuperftiiion refort to fay 
their prayers: and a great many more faints are buried in the road to Mequinez, 
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having little monuments over them, which the Moors will feldom pafs, without pray- 

ing . . # 

The bafha coming into th<‘ camp juft as the ambaffador’s tent was pitched, the 
latter invited him in ; their converfation was concerning the great tradl of ground we 
had pafled, with fo few towns: the ainhaftador faying, if was pity fo much good 
ground fhould lie vvaftc, which being cultivated, would enricn the,Emperor and fill 
his granaries; the baflia told him, that there was no want of corn in the Emperor's 
dominions, he having many magazines which have bej’n full a long time; that the 
Moors preferve it withoni damage for an hundred-years together, by putting it into 
pits, called methmur, plaiftered within, and over the mouth, when they are full; 
that the large plain of Marmora and many other parts of the country were fown by 
the Emperor’s negroes to fiipply his n»agazines. 

I'he 30th we lay ftill in our camp at Sidi Cafltin, the ba/ha ftaying for fame of his 
governors, to bring in their contributions for the prefent to the Emperor; but we 
were obliged to keep our diftance from this holy town, for fiiperftition runs fo high 
in favour of the lalnt, its god-father, that it would be a great profanation, for any 
but Mahometan feet, to tr»tad near it; of which being told, we rather chofe to let our 
curiofitics be unfatisfied, than run the rilk of their fuperftiiious infults. 

July the ift, we departed from Sidi Caffem about half an hour after five In the 
morning, afeending a rocky mouinain, which at top is fo ragged that it was with 
great difficulty we got over; and the defeent fo fteep and ftony, that a little wet would 
make it unpayable for hobfes. Between feven ai*d eight we had a fight of Mequinez 
from the top of a hill. About ten we encamped in a plain called Muley Idgis, from,- a 
faint who has a monument hard by. This Muley Idri ' was the founder of the city of 
Fez, and firft Arabian Prince? who reigned in Barbary: he was made a faint for com- 
pt'lling a great number of Jews to turn Mahometans His tomb is to this day a fure 
fandtuary for thoA? who fly from the wrath of the prince, or would avoid juftice; and 
is of lb great veneration, that the travellers,,to Mequinez go confiderably out of their 
way to pray at it, and the Emperor hirnfelf often pays his devotion there. 

Here is a city that takes its name from the faid faint, which (lands clofe under the 
high mountain '/.arlion, which they fay runs as far as the great mountain Atlas. 
Almoft a league from this city, upon a gentle rifing hill, remain fome ruin.s of a very 
ancient and noble building, which the Moors call Cajfar Pharjon, i. e. Pharaoh’s 
callle, who, they told us, was a Chriftian, but could not give any further account 
thereof. A draught of w'hich, with the inicriptions of feveral ftones found in the 
ruins, I have taken for the confidcration of the curious. 

This day was fo exceeding hot and fultry, that all vnanner of metal was heated to 
fuch a degree by the air which came into our rents, that we could hKirdl^' toucl* it. 

'Ihe country \vc had hitherto palled is very ph.afant and fertile ; the plains in many 
places abounding in corn and cattle, and the hills and mountains yielding plenty of 
olives j though a great part lies wafte and uncultivated; not fo much for wan, of a 
fufficient number of inhabitants, as by reafon of the oppreflions from the government, 
which,,makes them choofe to live at fome diftance from the high roads, and feldom cul¬ 
tivate more latid than they neceffarily. want for their own fuftenance. 

Thefe ruins (land about one hundred and forty mile.s fouth of Tetuan, and fixteen 
north-eaft of Mequinez. One building feems to be part of a triumphal arch, there 
being feveral broken ftones that bc?ar inferiptions, lying in the rubbilh underneath, 
which were fixed higher than any part now ftanding. It is fifty-fix feet long, and 
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fifteen thick, both fulos exadly alike, built with very hard ftone, about a yard in 
length, half a yard thick. 

Tlic arch is twenty feet wide, and about twenty-fix high. 

I'he inferiptions are upon large flat ftoncs, which when entire were about five feet 
long and three broad, and the letters on them above fix inches long. 

A bufUay a little way off, very much defaced, and was the only thing to be found 
that rcprc’fentcd lile, except the fliape of a foot feen under the lower part of a gar¬ 
ment, in the nich on the other^fidc of the arch. 

About a hundred yards from the.arch Hands good part of the front of a large fquarc 
building, which is. a hundred luid forty long and about fixty high; part of the 
four corners are yet (landing, but very little remains except thefe of the front. 

Round the hill may be feen the louiidatioii of a wall, about two miles in circum¬ 
ference, which inclofcd ihefc buildings, on the infide of which lie fcattcrcd all over 
a great many (tones, of the fame fize the arch is built with, but hardly-one left upon 
another; but at the arch, which ftood about half a mile from the other buildings, 
ieemed to have been a gate-way, and was juft high enough to adiuit a man to pafs 
through on horfeback. 

The 2d wc left Muley Idris at half an hour after five in the afternoon, and upon 
the road heard that Ben Ilaitar (who went to Mcquinez two days before) had been 
very well received by the Emperor; the reafon why 1 give an account of Ben Ilattar’s 
reception by the lunperor, is becaufc no man goes before him, but with the utn)o(l 
fear, and in doubt whether he fliall return alive; fo that when any coufiderable perfou 
has been in his prefence, it is ufual to tell immediately abroad what kind of reception 
he has met with ; and the account of Ben Hattar’s w'as brought to us a great many 
miles before we came fo Mequinez, as a piece of good news. About nine wc came ip 
the baflia’s camp, which was pitched within two or three miles of Mequinez. 

Monday the 3d we fet forw'ard at four of tlje clock in the morning^ the moon being 
qp, and a little before fun-rife entered the pty, to avoid the prodigious crowd we (hould 
have met with, had the day been farther advanced, by which means wc got to our houfc 
with very little interruption. I'he ba(ha of Tetuan not having been at court for three 
years, this morning appeared before the Emperor, to whom he had been accufed of 
being carelefs of his government, in Jetting the Spaniards drive him out of his camp 
before Ceuta, and w'as in great danger of his life; the Emperor fevercly threatening 
him, and telling him he was not fit to command; but after he had been fufficiently 
frightened, he bid him go into the palace to fee a fifter of his, who was one of the 
Emperor’s women; which he did to fend him out of the way, while he vented fome 
part of his anger on his followers; for fome body had given him a lift of thofe about 
the bafha who .wore moft in his t-fteem. The firft on this lift happened to be one Larbe 
Shott, a man worthy of a better fate than what he met with, which (hall be related in 
its proper place. The next was one of the bafha’s fecretaries, whom the Emperor 
ordered to be tofled, which being a punifliment different from any ufed in Europe, it 
will not be amifs to give fome account of it. 

The perfon whom the Emperor orders to be thus punifhed, is feized upon by thrw 
or four ftrong negroes, who taking hold of his hams throw him un with aft their 
ftifength, and at the fame time turning him round pitch him down head foremoft; at 
which they are fo dexterous by long ufe, that they can either break his neck the firft 
tofs, diflocatc a Ihouldcr, or let him fall with lefs hurt: they continue doing this as 
often as the Emperor has ordered, fo that many times they are killed upon the fpot, 
foractiipcs they come off with only being fevercly bruifed j and the perfon that is toffed 
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mult not llir a limb, if he is able, while the Emperor is in fight, under 
being toffcd again, but is forced to lie as if he was dead, which if he Ihould 
nobody dares bury the body till the Emperor has given orders for it. 

The-5th, thfe Ehiperor fent one of his courtiers to tell the ambaffador that he 
thought the houfe he was in (which belonged to the bafba of Tetuan) was not good 
enough for him, and that he would have him go to a houfe of Ben Hatterj|, that he 
had lately built, and was one of the bell in Mequinez, to which we’removeOiredly. 

The Tirjl Audience which his Excellency the Honourable Charles Stewart^ Efq. had of 

the Emperor of Atorocco, 

ON Thurfday the 6th of July, about feven of the clock in the morning, the Em¬ 
peror fent an alcayde with a guard to conduct the ambaffador to him : we paffed through 
the ftreets in the following manner: firft there went two ferjcanls on horfeback, they 
were followed by our mufic, which played all the way; then came the ambaffador 
with his liverymen on e;ich fide, and after him the gentlemen of his retinue, who were 
followed by fevcral fervants on horfeback ; laft ot all came the Englilh captive mailers 
of Ihips on foot. The alcayde who commanded the guard would not fuffer the Moors 
(who were not in the Emperor’s fervice) to come near us, fo that when any of them 
endeavoured after it, he ufed to point at them, to fliow the guards where they were, ‘ 
w’ho laid on unmercifully, fometimes knocking them down. 

Being arrived at the? outward gate of the palpc*, we difmounted, and palling through 
three or four large court-yards, fat down under Ionic piazzas for about half an hour. 
Then word being brought that the Emperor was come out, we wefe led info a fpacious 

§ lacc, where at a dillance vve faw him, with an uml .vlla over his head, his guards 
ehind him drawn up in the lhape of an half-moon, holding the butt end of their pieces 
with their right Jiands, and keeping them clofe to their bodies, W'ith the muzzles 
dircftly upwards. His courtiers on eadh fide, barefooted, and in the habit of Haves, 
who never Hand exaftly before him, but making a lane, watch the motion of his hoVfe, 
that they may immediately fall into the fame pofture. 

We inarched towards the Emperor, our mufic playing, till we came within about 
fourfcorc yardvS of him, when it was furprifu.g to fee the old monarch alight from his 
horfe, and proftrate himfelf upon the earth to pray ; in which pofture he continued 
fome minutes without motion, with his face fo clofe to the ground, that the dull re¬ 
mained upon his nofe when we came up to him j then mounting his horfe again, he 
took a lance in his hand j and Ben Hattar leading the ambaffador up, w'e fell into one 
rank, and bowing as we approached the Emperor, he nodded his head, faid £ano, 
fcveral times, and bid the ambaffador be covered, which he did, and at the fame time 
delivered His Majefty’s letter tied up in a filk handkerchief, into the Emperor*f hand, 
(for it is a rule never to deliver with bare hands a letter to the Emperor) telling him 
that he was come from the King of Great Britain his mafter, to fettle peace, friendlhip, 
and a good underftanding between the two crowns, and that he had brought him a 
prefent, which he hoped he would accept. The Emperor replied, he ihould have 
every thing he came tor, becaufe he loved the Englilh ; and that fuch of the Moors 
whom the ani|»affador had brought over with him as were able, Ihould pay their ran- 
fom, and thofe who were not, the balha of Tetuan fiiould pay for; but recollefliing 
himfelf, he faid the Englilh made no Haves, nor fold any; upon which the ambaffador 
told him, he hoped he would have the fame regard for the King his mafter*s fubjeds, 
and admit them to return home into their own country, a charity becoming fo potent a 
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monarch, and a convincing proof of the great regard he had for the Englilh nation •, 
uoV that the nation flood in need of the men, for the Engiilli eniployed every year 
above an hundred tiioufand on the feas ; but that the King his mailer was defirous, out 
of his goodiicfs to his people, that fo many of his fubjefls might return again to fee 
their wives and families. It was very difficult to get the Emperor to have patience to 
hear whajyhe ambafT'ador had lo fay, being fond of fpeaking much himfelf, and inter¬ 
rupting tne linguift ‘fo often, that it is hard for any body to get a fair interpretation 
made to him. 

The ambaflador now delivering the articles of peace to the Emperor, told him they 
were iigned by the King his mafler, iipd defired he would be pleafed to fign a counter¬ 
part to be carried to England; to v hich the Emperor faid, that his word was as 
effeftual as his writing, but however he would do that to fatisfy him; and giving the 
articles to his admiral, A1 Hadge Abdelcader Peres (afterwards fent ambaflador to 
England), told the ambnflfador, that |ie made him a prefent of nine ChrilUans for a 
breakfafl, and he might choofe which he pleafed. 

Then the Emperor fpeaking to the baflia of 'I’etuan, the latter proftrated hirnfelf 
upon the earth, and kified the ground at his horfe’s feet, and arifing went up to the 
Emperor and kifled his foot; which they all do very often when he talks to them, and 
go backwards into their places again. 

The Emperor is about eighty-feven years old, and very a£live for fuch an age. He 
is a middle-flzed man, and has the remains of a good face, with nothing of a negro’s 
features, though his mother was a black : he has a high no(e, which is pretty long 
from the eyebrows downwards, and thin. He has loft all his teeth, and breathes fhort 
as if his lungs w'ere bad, coughs and fpits pretty often, which never faljs to the ground, 
men being always ready with handkerchiefs to receive it. His beard is thin and ver® 
white; his eyes feem to have been fparkling, but their vigour decayed through ag * 
and his cheeks are very much funk in. He was mounted upon a bla/:k horfc, not fo 
remarkable for his beauty, as being taught to pleafe him. Ilis negroes continually fan 
and "beat the flies from his horfe with cloths, and the umbrella Ls conftantly kept 
‘twirling over his head, the man that carries it taking great care to move as his.horfe 
does, that no fun may come upon the Emperor. His drefs was not much different 
from what his balhas wear, when out of his prefence, confifting of a fine alhagiic: 
his turban was made with rolls of muflin, that came very low upon his forehead. The 
end of his feimiter hung out, it was covered with gold, and handfomely fet with large 
emeralds. His fuddle was covered with fcarlet cloth embroidered with gold, with one 
piftol in a cloth cafe, on the It'ft fide. 

Parting from the Emperor, wltich we did by going backwards a good way, and Ben 
Hattar (by his order^ conducing us to fee the palace, we were led into a large oblong- 
fquare building,* with piazzas all round, being the Queen of the Xeriph’s apartment. 
The arches were wrought with plafter fret-work, in flowers after the Arabian manneiv 
and fupported by neat ftone pillars; the fquare exceeding large and fpacious; the 
bottom and fides (for about five feet high) chequered with fmall tiles of divers colours, 
about two inches fquare; of which fmall chequer-work there is a prodigious quantity 
in the palace. All the apartments, walks, magazines, paflages, and underneath the 
arches being chequered, making the profpeft of the buildings, which of a great 
length, extremely magnificent, beautiful and neat. From thence we were led im» a 
magazine near a quarter of a mile long, and not above thirty feet broad ; in it there 
hung up great quantities of arms in cafes, and three rows of rails, which were covered 
widr faMes, almoft from one end to the other: and in fuch another magazine they 
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fiiewed ns the gates of Larach, which this Emperor took ffem the'Spaniards^ a great 
deal of iron-work, ./ome efpadas, and other Chriftian fwords, brought from thence.* 

Then we were xarned into another large and fpacious building, with piazzas all 
round .like the former. In this live two of the Emperor’s wives, who are diftinguiihed 
by being called the Queens of the Cobah Mhodrah, (which is the name of that part 
of the palace they live in) and are in great efleem with him*. 

From thence pafliitg through fome neat long walks aad paflage* of che^er-work, 
we cadie to another building, with a large garden in t!ic middle, planted round with 
tail cyprefs trees: the garden is funk about fixty or fowenty feet lower that the found- 
atio » of the building, over which, from one to the other, goes a terrace-walk, 
cr.ii. d by the Moons the Sirangee, which is about half a mile long, and fifteen or fix- 
tet . fbet broad ; the top of it all the way thick-fiiaded with vines, and other greens, 
fuj >ort<‘J vviih ftrong and well-made wooden work. In this walk there was a chariot 
th. . iroes with fprings, and a fmall calafh, in wtiich diey told us the Emperor is fome- 
tim drawn by women and eunuchs. 

b vend other fquares and long buildings we pafled through, now and then feeing 
the . jrifiiaiis upon the top of high walls, working and beating down the mortar witli 
heavy pieces of wood, (funoihing like what our paviers* ufed to beat down the flones) 
which tlicy mile all together, and keep tiniv in their ftrokc; and after we had been 
about ti,: ee hours feeing the palace, we were led again to the Emperor, who was on 
liorfebatv,. at the entrance of a cobah, in which were Ilores of arms, lances, and other 
things, k <A order by twenty-eight Kngli/h t’oys. 

Tite Enip ;at the approach of the ambafl’ado-, cried out as before, Bono, hono^ 
and aiked him how he liked his palace ? the amball'Jor told hiib it was one of the 
^loblell upon the face of the earth; the Emperor h;.d, Thank God. Then fome of 
the Englilli boys falling prod rate, and giving him the ufual falutaiion, Allah ibarik 
phi amnk e. Gi'd blefs thy power! The Emperor alked of what nation they were, 

who, being told I’.nglifli, he bid them go home with the ambaffador, and fee him to 
bed : upon which the ambafiador return jd the Emperor thanks, took his leave,* and 
went , to his houfe. • 

At night one of the queens Tent fome victuals drcil'ed in the palace, and fruit, with 
a compliment to the ambalfador, dofiriijg * » know how he did, and wifhing him a 
good night: the victuals were high feafoned, and flewcd with roots and fpices. 

'J'he 7th we were fent for again to fee the palace, where arriving about nine of the 
clock, we were lirll led to fome largo rooms, full of men and boys at work; they 
were making fadviles, flocks for guns, fcabbards for fciiniters, and other things; upon 
fight of the ambafiador, they all fell a-working together, which made an agreeable 
found, and fliewed that indultry was in great perftcVion in this Emperor’s palace. 
From thence we went through divers large and neat buildings, iiowand tner pafling 
gates giiarded by eunuchs, who beat away all but thofe who were to coiulildt us. Ws 
pafT.'d by a garden funk very deep, having a great deal of clover in it, for the horfes 
of the palace. The building on the fide, and at one end, was fupported with neat 
piazzas; the rails to look over into the garden were finely wrought, with flops to go 
«p to them, which were chequered, as were the walks between them and the arches, 
aud underniStth the arches. 

Having palTcd this building, we came to the moll inward and beautiful part of the 
palace, which alfo has a garden in the middle, planted round with cyprefs and other 
trees: all the pillars of this building (which is of a vafi length) are of marble, and the 
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airches and doors of the apartments very finely worked. Thefe, they fay, were ancient 
Roman pillars, tranfported thither from Sally. 

Here one of the Queens fent us a collation of dates, grapes, melons, almonds and 
raifins, figs, and fweetmeats of their making; with an apology to the ambaffador, be- 
caufe there was nothing better, it being Ramdam, in which time no victuals are dreifed- 
by the Moors, until night. * The fruit was very welcome, for walking had made us dry, 
fo we fat down under the piazzas, and were attended by the maids of the palace, 
whole jetty Ikins received the efubellifliment of ftiining bracelets and filver trinkets, 
which they wore in great plenty upon their legs and arms, with gold chains about 
their necks, monftrous large car-rings, and other African ornaments : we were then 
in fight of the Emperor’s women, who were fo placed, that we knew nothinj^ of it 
until afterwards. ^ ^ 

'rhe feaft being ended, we parted from our black attendants, and were carried to 
another regular and neat building, witn piazzas all round ; the fpacc between was all 
chequered, in the middle of which run a row of marble bafons at certain diftances, 
with little channels cut in ftone, conveying water from one to the other; this is a 
magazine and treafury. Underneath the arches, there opened folding doors, into 
large, fquarc, and very lofty rdoms or halls, in fomc of which were great numbers of 
firelocks, regularly hung up; others had ftores of Lances of all forts and fizes; 
among the reft a Guinea lancc, (taken from an Indian prince, and flicwn for a 
curioiity) having four fpears at the head of it, the ftaff Brafil wood. 

In thefe magazines may be fecn bills, battle-axes, and warlike inftruments of all 
forts; a great many blunderbuffes of different fizes, with brafs barrels, helmets in 
boxes, and wrapped’ up in paper; and other variety of weapons, mapy of which feetn 
not to have been made by the Moors, but rather to have been the arms of thofe 
Chriftians who loft their lives with Don Sebaftian, or taken from thofe towns which 
formerly were in the hands of the Portuguefe and Spaniards, but conquered by this 
Emperor. 

Then pafling by feme rooms locked up, j((thcy having in them gold, filver, jewels, 
.and other riches, under the care of Bombar John Siggear, a black eunuch, the 
Emperor’s treafurer) we came to ihe laft, in which were a great number of feirniters, 
handfomely difpofed, and in very good order, with foveral Chriftian fwords among 
them i and after we had feen a much greater ftore of arms than any of us imagined 
this prince had, we were led into the infidc of an apartment, where one of tlu Queens 
formerly lived. 'I'here were fcveral frames for beds put clofe together, in whi^ it is 
faid the Emperor has foinetimes laid: they would hold about twenty people. We 
faw alfo the baths, and foine beautiful cobahs belonging to that apartment. 

From thence we were earned through fevcral other buildings, confifting for the moft 
part of oBlong-fquarV.'s, with piazzas, under which the doors open into the lodgings, 
which generally are ground rooms: the doors of each building arc all of one form 
and fize, they are finely, inlaid, and fomc of them gilt, and kept (hut, fo that we could 
not fee into the apartments. In one of thefe fquares was a fountain, with channels of 
marble, tliai made a labyrinth, very neat and pretty. We alfo paffed by the place, 
where they told us Mahomet’s writings, and the holy regifters of their law are de» 
polked; then we went into fome (lately cobahs, whole (hells were finely ffainted of a 
Iky colour, with golden ftars, reprefenting the heavens, and a golden fun in the 
middle, of curious workmanfhip. Some of thefe cobahs the Emperor m ikes ufe of 
to put in the prefents he has received from Chriftian princes, among which were feven 
or eight coaches j others are magazines for arms, and his choiceft goods: in one of 
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them were hung up the fine glafs fconces, that His Majefty King G6orge had fent by 
the ambaffador. ^ ; . . . . . 

As we were going away,, they flicwed us a mafly building with high walls, without 
any ornament, in which the Emperor defigns to lay his bones. In the infide (they fay) 
there is a chain that is let dow'n from the middle of the roof, by which he intends his 
coffin fliall hang. 

Going to take the profpeef of this palace, we paffed over a large field, on each fide 
of the path-w'ay of which there were great numbers of large rats, which burrowed in 
the earth like rabbits, and ran about fo thick that the ground was alraoft covered with 
them. Jetting us come within the diftance of fcvtifi’or eight yards before they would 
go into their holes; and having paffed as for, they appeared above ground again, fo 
that both before and behind us, we favv multitudes^f them. At the end of this field 
there is a pomegranate garden, planted in a valley., over which the Emperor has built 
a Itrong bridge, reaching from the top of one hill to the other, for the more com¬ 
modious palling over. At the end of the valley, the bridge is joined by a caufeway 
with a wall on eatlt fide, for about two or three miles, it being the way he goes to 
liis ftables. 

This palace is about four-miles in circumference, and Hands upon even ground, in 
form almoft fquare, and no hill near to overlook it. It is built of a rich mortar, with¬ 
out either brick or ftone, except for pillars and arches, and the mortar fo well 
wrought, that the walls are like one entire piece of terrace. The whole building is 
exceeding maffy, and the walls in every part vc-y thick: the outward one is about a 
mile long, and twenty-five ft?et thick. 

The ijifide of the bell part of the palace confifts of divers oblong fquares a great 
lit al bigger than LincolnVlnn-Fields, having piazzas ali round, as before deferibed. 
Some oi the Iquares arc ciii'quered throughout the whole fpace, others have gardens 
ia the middle, ih.u are funk very deep, and planted round with tall cyprefs trees, the 
top.s of which appearing above ilie rails; make a beautiful profped of palace and 
gnrueu intermixed. i ' * 

There are likewife difperfed throughout the palace, feveral buildings which they 
call cobalw: they are built fquare with plaiti walls on the outfidc, except the front, 
which confifts of piazzas of five or fix arches: the infide is one very large and lofty 
loom or hall, chequered at bottom, and the fides, almoft the height of a man; the 
top or dome curioully painted and richly gilt; the roof is covered with green tiles and 
riles like a pyramid. 

It is reported that thirty thoufand men, and ten thoufatjd mules, were employed’ 
every day in the building of this palace; which is not at all improbable, feeing that it 
is built of hardly any thing elfe but lime, and every wall work^ with e.xceflive 
labour. 

'i’he nature of the building is convenient for the hot climate, being moftly ground 
rooms, by reafon of which, and the great thicknefs of the walls, the lodgings are 
very cool and refreftiing, when the weather is excefiively hot. 

1 have obferved in another place tliat the Emperor never parts with any money, 
either to defray the expcnces of war, or building, and has cauifed this large and mag¬ 
nificent palace to be eretled, without expending a blankill towards it; but inftead of 
money he gives the alcayde of his buildings a government; which at prefent is all 
that country lying between Mequinez and 'Lremezen, a large traft of ground, and 
2 very fruitful foil; but confidering the continual employment, and unlimited ex- 
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^pences which hiVoffice obliges himTo, it is thought he cannot get any thing for him- 
felf, more than what fuffices for his maintenance. 

The Kmpcror is wonderfully addicted to building, yet it is a queftion whether he is 
mor;* addifted to that or pulling down ; for they fay if all his buildings were now 
landing, by a moderate .computation, they would reach to Fez, twelve leagues off; 
and thofe who have been near him fince the beginning of his reign, have obferved him 
eternally building and pulling down, fhutting up doors and breaking out new ones in 
the walls. But he tells them this is done to occupy his people; lor, fays he, if I have 
a bag full of rats, unlcfs I kt*ep that bag ftirring they will eat their way through ; but 
he does not defign to give them tinw?, for I faw a piece of ground (as near as I can guefs 
four times as large as Lincolns-Inn-Fields) laid out tor a new building. He has alfo 
dug many (trange caverns in the *aVth of all fizes, fome for corn, others for powder, 
arms, hrimllonc, and money, of wdii^h latter it is fufpedled he leaves no wiiuelleo when 
iinifhed. 

I'his prince has reigned about fifty-three years, obtaining the throne in the year 
1^72, upon the death of his brother Muley Archid, who having drank to excefs, and 
riding furioufly in a grove of orange-trees, ftruck his head againlt a branch., and broke 
his ikull. 

His grandeur and fortune is owing to his courage and vivacity, together with tiie 
help he met with from the Jews, particularly Memaran their governor, who fuppiied 
him with money to carry on the war againft his oppofers; for his nephew Mek y l lamet, 
•then bafha of Morocco, had caufed himfclf to be proclaimQl King ; and Mulc'v Aimn, 
his brother, fet up alfo in Taflilet, the country from whence the I'amily came. Bai 
Muley Iflimael, the prefent Emperor, being at that time alcayde «f Mequinez, railed 
what forces he could, and went with all expedition againft his nephew, conquered him, 
took the city of Morocco, and reduced all that kingdom to his obedience, in the 
year 1676. * 

After the death of Muley Hamet, the cruelty of this Emperor began to appear; 
*t!ie firft feene of which was acted by thedide of a river, to which he came w'ith his army 
but could not pafs, where he ordered all the prifoners to be killed, and woven into a 
bridge with nifties for his army ?o pafs over upon. 

In 167.1 he made hiiiifelf maftcr of Taffilet, and three years after that took Mar¬ 
mora from the Spaniards, where he found 88 pieces of brafs cannon, fifteen of 
iron, ammunition of all forts, more than he had in his whole dominions before; and 
a great prize of pearls and jewels belonging to nu rchanis who (||||||en were in the 
town} fell into his hands. . lie alfo took Larach from the Spaniards in 1689, clearing 
all the fea coaft of his territory, but Maffagan, Pennon de Velez, and Ceuta, the 
latter which., (though ali^ays blockaded with 10,000 men, and lo llricfly preffed, 
that the bafha caimot llir from before it without leave from the Kmpiror,) has defied 
all attempts for thirty-four y^ears together. In 1701 he fought a battle with the Dey of 
Algiers, but coming off with the worft, a peace was concluded, which has continued 
ever fince. 

At the beginning of his reign, the roads were fo infefted w'ith robbers, that it was 
dangerous to flir out of the towns without being w'ell guarded; but. he has fo well 
cleared them, that now it is no where fafer travelling. * 

He maintains his large empire (which confifts of fevtral kingdoms joined together) 
in peace and quietnofs, although of fo late an acquifition to the family, that his grand¬ 
father had no manner of title to it, but by ftrange fortune increaled his power fo 
as to feize on it by force of arms. In his empire is contained all that country called 
• 12 by 
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by the Romams Mauritania Tingitana, with oth#*'J>rovinc€s to the (buthward, as far 
as Cape Blanco, where it is bounded by the Negro country, as it is northerly by the 
Mediterranean fea. It has on the eafl the kingdom of Algiers, and part of the country 
of Bildulgerid, and on the welt the main ocean; including he kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Taliilet, Darha, Suz, Treraczvn, and Segelmefs, over which he rules 
with fo fevere a hand, and has ftruck fuch a dread into all men by his terrible execu¬ 
tions, that none of the remnants of the royal blood of the before-mcmioned kingdoms, 
or any of his balhas, have dared to take up arms againlt him. All the dillm-bance he 
ever met with at home (lince his elhiblifliuient after •the conqueft of his nephew) 
was the rebellion of his foil Muley Malv-met, wh's^.^caufiOg himfelf to be proclaimed 
King of Morocco, plagued him for Ic.me lime; but fending his fon Muley Zidan 
agamft him, Muley Mahomet was overthrown, and the Emperor having got him into 
his clutches, ordered his right hand and left foot to be cut off, after which the prince 
foon died, not fiifferlng the blood to be Hopped, but tearing off the plailters. Muley 
Zidan was then declared heir to the crown, but giving himfelf over to cruelty 
and drunkennefs, he was ftrangled by his own wives, in the beginning of the 
year 1708. 

His manner of governing is by alcaydes, who have no commilfion, but receive their 
authority tmly by his faying. Go govern fuch a country ; be my general or admiral. 
At court he has five Handing officers : they are, the grand mufti for affiiirs of religion ; 
the chief eunuch to take care of the feraglii.; a trenfurer for his revenue ; the fuper- 
intendant of his buildings ; and the balha of V niinez, who is the firH mini Her or 
fupreme alcayde, of which there are three forts; ih;? firH and chief are thofe who, 
in the nature of vicero)s, are lent to govern the provin''eK; to wlioirt, for their greater 
honour, is fomeiimes given the title of balhas. They have an unlimited power, and it 
matters not how much they tyrannize, if upon their retuni to court they bring riches 
enough to fatisfy the Emperor. 

Another fort are the generals of his arliilcs, and commanders over fmall parties of 
horfe or foot. , ’ • 

The third fort are governors of cities or towns, and are either made by the Emperor 
hind'clf, as are the alcaydes of Morocco, I'Vz. Sally, and other great cities, or by the 
governors of the provincis, over fmall towns and cities; a fourth fort may be added, 
which are titular only, and therefore called alcaydes of their heads. 

The governors of the provinces are ordered to court every two or three years, to 
render an accojjP^ of iheir go\’emnient; that is, to bring tlie Emperor all that they 
have by an arbitrary and tyrannical power plundered the people of, by w’hich means he 
gets little lefs than their whole wealth, which never circulates more, but is thrown 
into his trcalury, and remains there an unprofitable and ufelefs hoard, he ne"gr pan- 
ing with it again upon any account whall'oevcr, for neither his armres, fleet, or ouild- 
ings coH him any thing. The maimer how he builds without money, I have before 
related; and when he has occafion to raife forces, the alcaydes of the provir.c^ are 
obliged to find and maintain them, each providing for a number in proportion to the 
extent of tiis government. The fhips alfo that are in his fervice are fitted out and 
inaiiuained by, the alcayde of the port to which they belong ; neverthelefs he has 
half the prizesj and takes all the flaves, remitting part of his moiety of the prize goods,, 
in confideration for the Haves, who did not belong to his fhare. 

_ When the alcaydes return from their governments, it is writh the greateH fear ima¬ 
ginable, as 1 have before hinted; for if the Emperor thinks they do not bring him the 
whole profits thereof, hut keep loniething for themfelves, they are in danger of being. 

put 
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put to fome crue}* death. Before go into his prefence, they pull off their ihoe^ 
on a particular habit they have to denote a flave, and when they approach hint 
fall down and kifs the ground at his horfe’s feet. If he.fpeaks to them, they bend 
forward and hold their heads a little on one tide, in token of offering their life: which 
great degree of fubjeftion proceeds partly from fear, and partly from fuperflidon; for 
they believe him to be the‘true branch of the Xeriphian family, who draw their defcent 
from the prophet Mahomet, and therefore think he is particularly favoured by heaven, 
and can do nothing amifs, but imagine all who die by his hand go to paradife; in 
which opinion he has contirirvcd them by a long continuance of tyrannical power, by 
artifice, and by hypocrify, never /.doing any thing of confequence witliout firft 
falling down upon the ground, with Ins face clofe to the earth for a confiderable time, 
making believe that he then receives infpiration and directions from God or Maho< 
met, (for which purpofe he has a great number of praying places contrived in different 
parts, not unlike niches, laid horiiibiltally in the ground) and that he performs the will 
of God in every thing he does. 

He likewife explains the law to them himfelf, which they follow according to the 
opinion of their doctor, Mcliih, who taught that there is but one God, and Mahomet 
was his chief prophet; that Jeius Chriit was a great prophet, born of a virgin, whofe 
name was Mary ; that he was very holy, and wrought miracles, but did not die as we 
believe, for when Judas betrayed him, God caufed one of his dilciples to appear in 
his likenefs, who was crucified in his Head. That there is a heaven and a hell, and 
the eternal bleflings will confift in a fight of the Sovereign l^eing, of his angels, and 
Mahomet, in the enjoyment of beautiful virgins, whofe virginity will daily be renewed, 
indulging their appetites with all forts of delicious food, which they fliall have at a 
wifli, bathing in rivers of milk and refe-w^ater; and that their lodgings will be in 
glorious palaces, built with diamonds, pearls, and precious Hones. That hell will 
confilt in the extremities of heat and cold; and the damned will be created and deffroyed 
every day. 

, 'The Moors obferve a lent of one moon^ called Ramdam, abftaining from all manner 
of food, till the appearance of the ftars; neither are they allowed to tinoke, walh their 
mouths, take fnufl', fmell perfumes, or converfc with their women. 

Thofe W'ho arc obliged to travel may drink a little water; and fuch as arc fick may 
borrow a few days of their prophet, but they muft and do repay pundf ually w'hen they 
recover ftrength. In the towns they run about the ftreets, and wakeall thofe people 
they think are afleep, that they may eat, and fo be the better able lo flp>ort themfelves 
in the day; they rife three or four times in the night, and fleep again. Such as are 
libertine, and ufed to drink wine, abflain from it in this time. 

At Tetuan every evening when the fall of that day is ended, a trumpet is founded 
from the catile to ‘give notice of it, before which time it is pleafant to fee the pofturc of 
the Moors; one holding a pipe ready filled, while he impatiently qxpe^ts the found of 
the trumpet; another with a difli of cufeufu before him, ready to run his hand in; 
fome got clofe to the fountains, to be the firft that ihall drink. On the eve of their 
lent, they make great rejoicing, ibouting, and repeating the name of God, and watch 
for the appearance of the moon, at which they fire their mufkets, ih(^n fall to faying 
their prayers, the Emperor himfelf fometimes at their head, who, to perfhade the people 
of his great regard for religion, keeps this fall four months every year; but they are 
.obliged to obferve it only during that moon. 

* The Emperor certainly punilhes all breakers of their law with great feverlty ; and 
«carrips his hypocrify fo far, that this is the nioft religious age that ever was in Barbary, 
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by the King’s example, whofe commands are efteemed facred, for file leaft breach pf 
which he has often infliSied the fevereft death ; fo that what from the dread of punilh- 
ment, and the opinion the people are brought up in, no prince is better obeyed. 

He is an early nfer, whether from his natural c’ifpofiiion, or the horror of the many 
murders, exadions, and cruelties he has con mitted on his poor fubjeds and flaves, I 
caimf)t determine ; but thofc who have bc .n near him .when abroad in camps, (for in 
his palace he is waited on by women, youii.^' wcnchcs, boys, and cniAichs, who dare not 
tell tales,) report that his flceps are very much diflurbed, and full of horror ; when 
ftarting on a fudden, he has been heard to call iipon’ihofe he had murdered ; and 
fonietiines awake, he afl-;s for lliem whom he hasfeilled but the day before ; and if any 
of the ffanders-by anfwer. He is dead, ho j)rc!bntly replies, Who killed him ? To which 
they n'.uft anl'wcr. They do not know, but fuppofe God killed him, unlefs they have 
a mind to follow. ^ 

i have heard he ufed once to call often or Hameda, a great favourite of his, 
when lie was walking alone, and nobody could be I’uppofed to hear him j this Hameda 
was the greatefl; favourite lie ever hud ; be was me Ion of the guardian of the^aves, 
and came a boy into the limporor’s army, when he was befieging his coufin'^Wuley 
Hamer in Terudaiit, and doing fotne adfion b- fore him, he took notice of him and gave 
him a hoi fc; the man Hill continued to do good things, and being a merry bufibon 
fello\fr, tlieliinperur grew into great familiarity with him, infoniuch that he could take 
the liln rty to go inti.) his gardens when he was with his women, which no man ever did 
before or finer. He hau the tiileofbaflia by wuy of prc-cminencc above all other 
bafhas. 'J he Emperor ul’ec* paflionatcly fo tell hi.n. that he cou}d never be heartily 
angry with him, and that it was impofliblc he fhouJt' be provoked to kill him; and 
it was ilu'ught he did not dofign to doit, when he gave him fo many blows with the 
butt-end ol hi^ lance, that he died of them the next day. I'hc Emperor afterwards- 
fliewed a gicat dVal of forrow at it, con^^'ffed he repented of what he had done, fent 
him and his pliyficians a l>;.g of money, and defired him to live. 

As loon as -f is firfl prayer is over, which is before the morning ftar difappears, he 
goes to his woiks, which are of a vail extent within the walls of his palace; there* 
the poof pci'ple (wliL-iher G.hriftians, negro-^aves, boys who attend him, alcaydes, or 
overleers of die works,) all lalle of his anger in their turns, beating, killing, or giving 
good word.'-', according to the humour he is in. This is one of his top pleafures; in 
fome of thefj^placts, and never within his palace, he gives audience to ambalfa- 
dors, convcrftii^fometinics fitting on the corner of a wall, walks often, and fometimes 
works. 

Abt)ut eight or nine of the clock his trembling court affemble, which confifts of his 
great officers, and alcaydes, blacks, whites, tawnies, and his favourite Jews, M^maran 
and Ben Hattar, all barefoot!d ; and there is bowing and whifpering to tbia and the 
other eunuch, to know if the Emperor has been abroad, (for if he keeps within doors 
there is no feeing him unlefs fent for), if he is returned in a good humour, which is well 
known by Ids M’ry loiiks and motions ; and fometimes by the colour of the habit he 

Wears, yellow htirig cbferved fo be his killing colour; from all which they calculate 

whether they may hope to live twenty-four hours longer. 

H heccn.cscut, the necks, as 1 have faid, are all held out, their eyes fixed on the 
greurd, and after this manner the crouching creatures pay their homage. If hefpeaks, 
fome fwear by their God, what he fays is true; others at every paufe he makes, cry 
out. Cod lengthen thy days, my lord; God blefs thy life; which once occafioned an 
accicfental itft, for he was faying. May I be called the greateft of liars if I have not 
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a\ways conceived agre« efteem for tlie Englifli, and making a little ftop at the word 
liars, his officious court cried. Yes, by G—it is true, my lord. 

If becomes not out, he fometimes fends for fome of them} at other times he has 
the door opened, and orders them all to pafs mufter, and they gm dbe by one cringing 
by his door. If he only goes a little way out of the gate of his palace, hey follow him 
on foot through the dirt; and he is a great man and efteemed a great favourite, who 
advances as far as his Rirrup; and if he has occafion to fend a mc&gc, though never fo 
trivial, the beft of them are ready to run, without refpeft to age, ranl^^or favour, (even 
his favourite Hameda ufed to itiake his court this way) and return befpattered up to 
their eyes, at leaft all over their whit*: drawers, and other garments which are white: 
nay, 1 have heard that Hamet Ben Haddu Attar (who was ambalfador in England in 
King Charles the Second’s time) was once furprifed without his (hoes, walking barefoot 
in a great deal of dirt by his horfe ; and without regard to his age, or the pretence he 
had to his favour, was font to the furtriefl part of the town in that condition. 

Thofe days that he docs not come abroad, the courtiers remain in an alley of his pa¬ 
lace ill dinner-time, when he fends them a great veffel of cufeufu, which they fall upon 
v'ithtUt ceremony, and having filled their bellies, return to their private affiairs; but 
if he goes any difiance from the town, thofe who have the privilege to go with him, 
call for their horfes, which are held by their fervants at forae diftance, none ever pre- 
I’umiug to go unlefs bidden. Sometimes when he goes out of town, which is not above 
once in two or three months, he will be attended by fifteen or twenty thoufand blacks 
on horleback, with whom he now and then diverts himfelf at* the lance. 

In the year 1690^ before he was mailer of Sahra, there came a woman from that 
people to him, who, liearing of her coming, went to meet her on horfcback, at the 
head of twenty thoufand men. She told him the people of Sahra were defirous to put 
ihcmfelves under Iiis protcQion, but that he mull fight her at lance-play, if he had a 
mind to have her, at once the pledge of their fidelity, and the priie of his victory. 
She fet him hard at firft, but afterwards fuffered hcrfelf to be overpowered, was put 
among the reft of his women, and troops ^vere fent to proteft the frontiers of Sahra. 

While he is abroad, there are carrict* after him a ftool, a kettle of water, and a 
Ikin, (which is his table-cloth) this belongs to his eating; and if he is out at dinner¬ 
time, his dinner is carried after him upon the head of a negro, in a great w'ooden or 
copper veflel, which he docs not take from his head until the Emperor alks for it: 
the manner of his eating docs not differ from the ordinary Moors. Ilisother travelling 
iitenfils are two or three guns, a fword or two, and two lances, becaufe one broke 
once as he was murdering ; both the fwords and lances muft be carried with their 
points upwards; thefe are all carried by lufty fellows; his boys carry (hort Brafil 
llicks, knotted cords for whipping, a change of cloaihs to (hift when bloody, and a 
hatchet, t\yo of w'hich he took in a Portugueze (hip, and the firft time they were 
brought to him, killed a negro without any provocation, to try if they were good. 

Although the natives of his dontinions are whites, yet they are not fo much efteemed 
by him as the blacks and the copper-coloured, to whom he commits the guard of his 
perfon, and is fo fond of their breed, that he takes care to mix them himfelf, by often 
ordering great numbers of people before him, whom he marries without any more 
ceremony, than pointing to the man and woman, and faying, Hadi yi baud Hadi, i. e. 
That take that, upon which the loving pair join together, and march off as firmly, 
noofed 'as if they had been married by a Pope^ He always yokes his beft com- 
plexioned fubjefts to a black help-mate; and the fair lady muft take up with a 
negro. 


Thus 
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Thus he takes care to lay the fimndation of his tavray nurferies, to fupply his palace 
as he wants, into which they are admitted very young, are taught to worfliip and obey 
this fucceflbr of their Prophet, and being nurfed in blood from their infancy, become 
the executioners anU minifters of his wrath, whofe terrible commands they pOt in exe¬ 
cution with as much zeal and fury as if they had received them immediately from 
heaven. Their manner is, as foon as the word comes out of his mouth, to I’eize on 
the wretch ordered for execution like fo many lions, whom, if Ijc is*not to be executed 
on the fpot, they -almoft tear to pieces before he gels to the place of execution; and 
by the fury of their looks, and their violent and favag& manner of ufing him, make a 
feenc very much refembling the picture of fo imany devils tormenting the damned. 
They are fo ready to murder and deflroy, even while young, that the alcaydcvS trem¬ 
ble at the very fight of tlicm, and the Emperor feems to take a great deal of pleafure, 
and place much of lus fafety in them, for they furround him almoft wherever he is ; 
tliey are <jf all ranks and degrees, fome arc the lons of his chief alcaydes, others picked 
up by chance, or taken from a large negro town joining to Mequinoic, which the 
Emperor has filled with lamilies of blacks and tawnies for his ufe. If rliey are* well- 
looking and ftrong, they need no other qwdity; fome who have reiaiions tlftt are 
able, arc* fed, cloathed, and lodged by them ; others who have nor. are lodged in 
the oiit-fkins of tiie palace, in great rcroms, where they pig an hundred or two toge¬ 
ther. d'hey wear only a Ihort and fmall .:oat witfiout lleeves, which does not reach 
to their knec*s; their heads are fiiaved and aiv • s expofed to the fun, for he aifccib to 
breed them hard. Moll, and loinetime.s all, of thorn are employed in his buildings, 
where they take off their cioaths, and laying them 11 in a heap, every, one takes a 
bafxet, and removes earth. Hones or wood ; when th : have done, he orders them to 
go to his Jew and receive fo much foup; the next day they appear gay and under 
arms. 

Me beats tlietn in the cruelled; mantie. imaginable, to try if they are hard ; fome- 
timc's you fliall fee forty or fifty of them all fprawling in their blood, none of them 
daring to rife till he leaves the place wheiie they are lying, and if they are difeoun- 
tenanced and out of heart at this ulage, they arc of a ballard breed, and muff turn* 
out ol his ferviccu I never heard that he '.illed be,! three of them, one for fodomy, 
and two lor hiding a piece of bread In the hole of a wall, which it is fuppofed they 
could not ear, for they are great revcrcnccrs of broad, and take up, as all Maho¬ 
metans do, il^ leaft crumb wherever they find it, and kils it. When they wanf 
cioaths, the I'anperor thinks of fomebody that has too much money, cither Moor or 
Jew, and bids them go to him, and receive each a coat or fliirt. 

I’hey are generally about eight hundred in all, and. live with him in a fort of fub- 
ordination to one another: feveral have the names of alcaydes, gs the chi.f of them 
who wait on the Emperor’s perfon; others arc made overfeers of fome tafi; or work 
the Kniperor has ordered them to finifh; fome he makes perpetual alcaydes over a 
certain number of his companions, and fuch a one is to anfwer for the reft, a.: to their 
diligence, cleanly and good deportment in all particulars: and it is w'cnderful to fee 
the infolence, Ifate and gravity of thefe young rogues, and how they ape the old Em¬ 
peror in their way of government; for though they can only inflict blows, yet they 
ui'c the haughty phrafes of command, and talk of cutting throats, ftrangling, drag¬ 
ging, &c. ^ 

The firft mark of their preferment, after they grow* too big to ferve the Emperor in 
this nature, is giving them a horfe, (ja horfeman being in the higheft efteem imagiMble 
amongft them, and the foot the contrary, infomuch that thofe who command thoumids 
* ^ p a ©f 
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o£ them, arc nof cflcemed equal to the commanders of fifty horfe,) then the Emperor 
either recommends them to fomc of his baflias or great alcaydes employed againfi the 
Chrifiians, or the Berebbers that inhabit the mountains, 'or keeps them near him, 
and then they are ready to be intrufted with all iniportant rae®iges, as to carry the 
Emperor’s letter of thanks* to any officer" who ferves him well, or to call him cuckold, 
I'pit in his face, give him a box bn the ear, ftrangle, or cut oil' his head. 

When they have*waited a confiderable time, if no command or government becomes 
vacant, he fends thorn to gather the tribute of fome country, with the title of an al- 
cayde; and if he ren,;vns by hini without any employment (alter performing this fervice) 
he is called alcayde of his head, whie^i is a fort of an alcayde titular or reforme, as I 
have noted above; but perhaps the Evipcror I'ufpedts that he has put fomething more 
in his pocket than ordinary, then he bids him build fome houfesof fuch or fuch dimeu- 
fions; and that he may feem fomething more reafonable than the ]‘’gyprian taik- 
mafiers, he bids him take his lime and 'done: the poor man begins with a good heart, 
and when he has fpent all, defpair forces him to go to the Emperor, and tell him he 
is not worth one farthing more, left he fhould find his work ftanding ftiil, and bury 
him alive in one of the walls. The Emperor picks a quarrel with him, cuts him with 
his fword, wounds him with his lance, or takes off his cloaths, all but his drawers, 
gives him five hundred blows on the buttocks, puts him in prifon, or loads him with two 
great chains, and fends him to labour at the houfe he was building, and orders fome- 
body elfe to fmiflj it. Now you muft know the Emperor never beats a man foundly, 
but the man is in the high way of preferment, and if is ten to one but His Majefty paffing 
by him in chains a j(ew days after, and finding him in a fad pickle, he calls him his 
dear friend, uncle or brother, and enquires how he came into that condition, as if he 
knew nothing of the inatt{r, fends for a fuit of his own cloaths, (which is a great com¬ 
pliment) makes him as fine as a prince, and fends hin\ to govern fome of his great 
towns ; for by this mentis he is lure lie has not left him worth a groaf, and will make 
a careful computation of what he may get in his government, until it be his turn to be 
^fqueczed again. f 

They tell a ftory of a Spaniard, who wascftcemed a good markfman, and bribed to 
(hoot the Emperor ; he fo miffed his aim, that the two balls he had charged his gun 
with, flew into the pummel of the Emperor’s fuddle. The man was iiimiediately 
feizcil, and when it was expelled he would be put to a cruel death, the Emperor firll 
reproached him with his halo defign, alking him what he had* done to deferve being 
ufed fo, whether he was no more beloved, and people were tired with him ; then 
calmly font him to the works among the reft of the Chriftians. The Spaniard fearing 
he fliould not come oil' fo, and thinking it a means (if there was any) to get his liberty 
again, turned I^ook, but continued in his Chriftiun habit. Some years after, the 
Emperor p)ing among the workmen where he was, alkcd him why he did not pull 
off his hat ? he anfwcred, he was a Moor j and the Emperor being informed he 
was, ordered him to be freed immediately, alked him a thoufand pardons, for keeping 
him at work fo long, drefl'ed him from head to foot, and made him a governor of fome 
countij. ' 

A little more or Icfs, this is the treatment of his grandees, to day hugged, killed, 
and preferred, to-morrow ftript, robbed, and beaten. Many of the people about him 
bear the marks of his fword, lance, or Ihort (ticks; and the face and arms of the 
negro, v^o carried his umbrella when Captain Norbury was there, were fcarred all 
over with cuts that the Emperor had given him, it is fuppofed, for letting the fun come 
upon him; for he is extremely nice in his tyranny, and when he has done with his 

lance. 
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lance, he darts it fviddenly into the'air, and it muft be caught before it comes to tjjie 
ground, or he will kill the man appointed for that putpofe. • 

" It he chances to kill afiy body when fa.; has not dctcraiincd thoir d’atli (as it ffe- 
quenily happens) faejdvilly begs their pardon, and fays, he did not defign to kill that 
jjiinr man, and lays the fault on God, laying, his lime was coinc, the powers above 
would have it fo. 

If he defigns the death of a Chriftian, whom he c 'rcs not to pdrslon, he flmts the 
gates of his palace, that Maeftre Juan fiould not come ; for it is very fingular that this 
Maeftrc Juan (a Chriftia.n fl ivt; of Gatal atia ; has by fiis good work, temper, and fin- 
cerity wrought fu niiic.h iipi n the K.i peior, tlii>t he once fworc he would never fee 
him but he would give? him Iboieihiiit?, and tha’ he Ihould never alk him any thing but 
he would gran: it; and the in ing deiirous to keer his word, makes him fear this Juan 
IhoulJ come to beg facli a m.an’s li e ; nay, fometimes having leen him fiHt, he cries 
out, he ii'iifl give him fnmetiu!ig, iur he iiad fec-n him. 

Ihcy fay the F-inperor has a great memory, and is very politick, though many of 
his adions leem rather to proceed from an uuceriain, and whimfical temper ; for fonie- 
times he will do juflice, as if he had it in groat regard ; at other times puuilli and de- 
Itroy his people for no reafon at all, dreading no confequence, nor fearing to exafperate 
theiii, but appears as unconcerned as if he really believed (as he has infinuatcd) that 
he docs every thing by the appointment of God, and therefore has nothing to fear 
from man. 

When he is angry with the Moors, then the ChrilUan flaves arc in favour, to whom 
he will fometimos talk, calling them lion Chriftiano, .ind wilhing (Jod would give them ^ 
their liberty, juft as if it was not in his power: but his \ .-ath is terrible, which the Chrif-\, 
tians have fomctiines felt; for one day palling by a high wall, on \. hich tliey were at 
work, and being allronted llial they did not keep time in their ftroko, as he expects they 
lliould, he made’hi.s guards go up and throw them all off the wall, breaking tlieir legs 
and arms, and knocking them on the head in a miferabic manner: another time he 
ordered them lo bury a man alive, and beiyit him down along with the mortar in tHe _ 
wall. 

Nor is he Icfs cruel to the Moors, whom he will frequently command to be burnt, 
crucified, fawed in two, or draggeil at a mule’s tail litrough the llroets, until they are tom 
all to pieces. The moft favourable death is to die by his hand, for then they only lofe 
their heads, pr are run through the body, for wliicii purpoib he always has his lances 
ready (as I have before mentioned), and is very dextrous at ufing them, feldom letting 
his hand go out, for want of practice j though of late, they fay, he has abated rabch of 

his cruelty. . 

' The 15fh, the fall of Ramdam being over, the Emperor went to pray m a fitid a litrie 
way out of-town, which he does three times a year. T'here attended him a vaft nara. 
her of horfe and foot, who waited at an awful diftaiice, with great filonce. while he 
prayed under a canopy let up in the field: as foon as he had done, and was mounted 
again, the drums beat, and the horfe began to cavalcade. The anibaffador was upon the 
town-wall, dole by which the Emperor and all his attendants returned; this part of the 
wall joining to the Spanifli convent, the prior had built a handforae fcaffold for u,s. 
About ten of the clock they .began to pafs by, great numbers of foot firing, and horfe 
cavalcading, fome with lances, and others with firelocks, ^which prefenting at one an¬ 
other’s heads as they galloped along, theyjbmetiinesfet their turbans on fire, and burnt 
their faces in a defperate manner; the fmoke (occafioned by their often firing) a little 
clearing up, we faw eight pr nine blacks in a row, carrying large coloura, with great 

gilt 
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giit balls on the top of their ftavcs; they were enclofed by the Emperor’s foldien, who 
jumped about and fired in the ground before them: after they were pafiTed, came 
Muley Mahomet Lariba, one of the Emperor’s fons; he is alcayde of the (lables, or 
mafter of the horfe ; there attended him a guard of horfe and f(^,at the head of which 
he rode wiih a lance in his* hand, the place where the blade joins to the wood covered 
with gold. 'J’hen came a calafh with fix black women holding by the fides, which 
was covered all over, lb that we could not fee who was in it; after that was carried a 
large red ftandardwith an half-moon in the middle, furrounded with I'oldiers, about which 
they fired, and lliouted very much. . Then came the Emperor with a fuzee in his hand, 
his umbrella kept all the way twirling wver his head, and the negroes continually fanning, 
and beating the flies from his horfe. fAs he came alraoft over-againft us, he prefented 
his piece at a Moor vfho was got very near him, but did not fife, the guards feizing on 
the fellow, and bawling him away, perhaps to be executed for his prefmnption. Jiifl; 
before the Emperor marched a foot-guard, cloatlied all in leopard and tyger fkins, and a 
guard of young blacks wirli lances, and fire arms intermixed. Round about him rode a 
great many of his fons, and behind them troops of horfe in armour, foinc gilt all over, 
others only their helmets, which were of fcvcral lhapes. After them went a great 
number of foot, with fpcars, battle axes, bills, and warlike inftruments of all forts. 
This body of foot being pafled, there came twenty of the Emperor’s led horfes, with 
faddles of beaten gold, fet witli emeralds and other ftones, fome of which were very 
large. This fhow gave us the figh.t of a vaft number of very fine and wcll-managcd 
horfes, in fhape far exceeding thofc Europe; and thel'e twenty of the Emperor’s were 
. extremely beautifuhand ftaiely. After them came Mulcy Abdallah^ another of his fons, 
with a guard of horfe and foot; he cavalcaded before us with lances and firelocks, as 
did moll of the Emperor’s fons, and other horfe, but thofe near his perfm. While 
Muley Abdallah was cavalcading, the Bafha of Mequinez, Abdelmelech Ammaree, 
pafled by ; he is the greatefl bafha and chief minifter, fucceeding Baflia Gauzi deceafod. 
Great numbers of horfe were ftili cavalcading, but every body of confeqiience having 
^ pafled, the ambaflador went into the con\y;nt, where we dined with the prior, who, I 
believe, did his bell, but his cooks being Spaniards, the vicluals w'ere fadiv drefl for our 
tafle, and his wine very bad. 'i'liis convent was built by the King of Spain, for the 
relief of flaves; it has five hundred pifloles a year fettled on ir, and is capable of re¬ 
ceiving above one hundred fick perfons ; there arc four monks arid a phyfician, whom 
the Emperor protc£ls upon account of yearly prefents made to him, and^ becaufc they 
take care of his fick flaves, without putting him to any charge. 

The 19th the Emperor’s cruelty put an end to the life of Lurbe Sliott, men¬ 
tioned before to be one of the bafha’s followers, whom the Emperor imprifoned* upon 
ourcomihg to Mtqwincz* This man was of one of the befl families in Barbary, being* 
defeended irom the old Andalufian Moors, and deferved the efleem b>.th of his own 
countrymen, and of us, with whom he had lived until the time of his iirjx-ifonmcnr; 
for he had been a confiderable time in Gibraltar, as a pledge from the baflvi to 
an Knglifh merchant, for the payment of money due for goods, he had fupplied tha 
bafha with. Part of the crime laid to his charge, was for going out of Ins count ry, and 
living in Chriftendom a confiderable time, without the Emperor’s Ijuiouiedge, and 
having defiled himfelf \vith Chriftian women, and often. been in liquor; he was alfo 
accufed. of being an unbeliever, and one of thofe who had invited the Spaniards to 
invade Barbary. 

Thefe things being ihfmuated to the Emperor, after the ufual manner of that court 
(where every body Im it their power to do harm, but few to do good) brought this poor 

12 ' man 
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r ri^n to his end; fo? early this mnminp he was carried before the Emperbr, who fmrt 
allowing him any other trial, bur giving way to his accufers, who faid h«- was an 
unbeliever and not fit to live,) commanded him to be fawed in two; upon which he 
was immediately carri^l'to the place of exeemion, which is at one of the gates of the 
town» there tied between two boards and fawed in two^ beginning at his head and 
going downwards until his body fell afunder, which mull have remained to have been 
eaten by the dogs, if the Kmperor had not pardoned him; an extravagant cuftotn, t<> 
pardon a man after he is dead j but unlefs he does fo, nobody dares bury the body. 

It was reported the next day after, that the Emperor dreamt Shott had appeared to 
him, and afkcd him what he had done to deferve>iuch ufuge; telling him, there would 
be a time when God would judge between them both; which gave the Emperor fa 
much concern, that he font to the place of his execution for Tome of the duft his 
blood was fpilt on, with which he rubbed himfclf all over as an atonement for his 
crime. 

About this time forae people who were enemies to the peace, (particularly the 
Spaniards, and other Chriftian flaves who were there) not being defirous that fo many 
Englilh fiiould be carried -away, whofe places they muft fupply, and have a double 
portion of work; and alfo grieved to fee i!?e King of Great Britain fo careful in en¬ 
deavouring to rele.;fe his fuhjefls out of flavery, whilft they lay negleded, and without 
hopes of redemption : thefe confiderations made them earnefily endeavour to difappoint' 
the ambaflador’s Iiopcs; and they had prevri’l.-d fo far in getting the Emperor per* 
fuaded againft it, that he fent a meffage to the ambaflador, telling him. That he 
believed his mailer’s affairs would require him in his <<wn country, jTo he Was at libernjf ^ 
to return whc?n he plealed ; and that when he came tv Tetuan, he might talk with his 
baftia about the redemption of the captives. 

But the ambaffador perceiving the Emperor was about to put him off, confulted 
how to get the better of this difficulty ; .and Ben Hattar the Jew advifed him to write- 
to one of the Queens, in a fi^^itious manner; and as nothing can better (how 
precarious all negociations muft be, where t is ncceffary to make ufe of artifices, and . 
methods, of deceiving, rather than inform of the truth, I have inferted the ambaffador’s 
letter to the Queen. 

Powerful Lady, Mother of Muley Abdallah, 

THE moft important knowledge of the authority lodged in Your Majefty, I learnt 
while 1 was in Lifbon, where endeavouring (as is the cuiioin of all who are to go into- 
foreign countries) to know the perfons of greatcll power, who can beft forward their 
negotiations, and make relation of them to the King : I met with an old. Chriftian, who 
had been Your Majefty’s flave two years, and received his liberty Ijy your cisi \encv j 
and talking with him about my embaffy, he informed me, that Your Majefty was tht 
chief peffon in this court who could do lUi. fervice; for, by your means, mv bufinefs 
would come to thft ears of His Imperial Majefty ; and for my better memory, im told 
me the name of Your Majefty’s moiher, the Lady Haiima, by wboHe haiu.s he advifed 
me to convey the letter 1 mould write to Your Majefty; which I have accordingly done,, 
alkirg pardon for niy bolduefs, in ibllowing the advice of the laid captive, defiring Your 
Majefty to confider the requells 1 make, and not ^oubting your approbation thereof, 
whofe proteflion I promife m^felf, fo that the full meaning may come 10 the ears of 
His imperial Majefty, for tliere cannot be wanting in tins royal'palace a perlon who can 
read it. • t 

Upon 
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. TJ^n wh?ch depcndance I reprefent to Your Majefly, that I came to this court with 
fincere friendfiiip, and loyal meaning, to kifs the hands of His Imperial Majefty, whofe 
boncur I had, and in confidence of which, when I arrived at Gibraltar with my 
Sovereign's orders, I wrote to His Imperial Majefly, acquaintinj|ibim with my intention, 
and the orders of my maftcr the King of Great Britain, deliring him to appoint oue«of 
his fervants, to treat for a iaflihg peace, and redemption of my captive brethren; and 
alfo to give leave for me and my retinue to come to this court. 

Which letter Ills Imperial Majefty received, and did me the honour to anfvver, giving 
me leave to take the faid journey with al! i'ecurity, as well for nyrperfon as thofe who 
lliould accompany me ; and ordered BafliaHamot Ben Ally to treat with me for a peace, 
and redemption of the Knglifli captive's, as was the cufloin of the deceafed Alcavde 
Ally his father,.to be appointed in fuch cafes: which anfwer plcafed me well, and upon 
fight of it I went to the bay of Tetuan, where I conferred with the faid baflia, about a 
peace and redemption of my brethren, in confideration of a quantity of jiowder, locks, 
brimftonc, cloth, and all the Moors whom we had prifoners : and having treateil upon 
the coiifldcrations aforefaid, he alked me to give him time to fend a copy of the con¬ 
ditions to His Imperial Majefty, to fee if he was contented therewith, for if he was n.it, 
he could not conclude any thing. His Imperial Majefty being abfolute nuifter therein; 
which requeft I told him was very reafonable. 

In the mean time I continued at anchor with my fhips in the faid port of Tetuan, 
until an anfwer came from His Imperial Majefty, who ordered that the aforelaid agrt^e- 
ment flmuld be figned, and fent me a letter (which I havc*by me) to the Came elfect, 
upon which we figjicJ the articles to each other: and at the fame,time I lent a lliip to 
London, giving an account to :ny mafter the King of Great Britain, of the treaty; with 
a copy ot His imperial Majefty s letter, and a letter of the faid baftia, re pre fenting the 
good inclinations of His Imperial Majefty towards us ; and alfo I deiired tiiat the raii- 
fome might be got ready, wirh all poflible expedition to fulfil the agfeemeut. 

.With all wh'ch the Kitig my mafter was very well pleafed, and inftantly ordered the 
ranfome to b? got ready, and fenr me a v/riting fealed with his royai feid, and figned 
with his hand, confirming all ihat I had done; fending me alfo a letter to deliver into 
the royal hands of Hislmp rial Majtlly, ratifying and confirming the treaty, which I 
delivered the day that I had the glory to have His Imperial Majefty receive my embaffy. 
Alfo the King my maftcr ordered me to flay a little at Gibraltar (if it was convenient) 
until thtv faid ranfome arrived, that 1 might take it along with me; but if I fhould go to 
this court before it came, I fhoulJ carry with me ail the capMve Moors, and the prefent: 
but the baftia being haitened to court, I was obliged to fer forward without the ranfome, 
taking with me the prefent, and tlv..; captive M lorr.: ..ud when I arrived at the city of 
A'.caffar^ 1 received news that a ftiip was come to Gibraltar, with the greateft part of 
the ranlbine, only fbmc of the locks w^ere w'aming; becaufc they are not made in 
England but as they arc ufed, uulefs when rhere is occafion to fend them to Barbary, for 
which purpofc they are now making wi.li all expedition. 

After that His Imperial Majefty had received me with much honour and regard, he 
gave me nine Chriftians, with liberty to thoofe them as I ploafed; giving me alfo leave 
to go into his magnificent palace, whofe equal was never fecn in the world; and told 
me, That he would difpatch me to my content, and grant all that I aftced, being come 
into his fovereign prefence; at which I rejoiced, having the honour to be a mediator 
between two fuch powerful crowns, as His Iinjierial Majefty’s among Moorifh nations 
the mightiefl:, and theming my mafter’s amo/ig the Chriftians. 


To 
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To day, being T^ui-fday, I received a meflage from His Imperial l^ajefty by a Reno- 
gado, telling me, 'ihat he was feufible I might have "bufinefs to do clfewhere, inth*e 
iervica of my fovereign, for which reafon he defired not to detain me, but I 
was at liberty to deprt after Lent; that the nine Chriftians which His Imperial 
Majefty had given me', I might choofe them as I pleafed, withput paying any ranforae for 
them; and about the ivlt of the captives,'! ftould agree with Baflia Ilanietwhen I 
returned to Tetuan; that the articles agreed upon ce ncerning the’ fea, His Imperial 
Majefty was well contented with ; and if any thing more was required therein, he would 
be ready to give me entire fatisfadion. 

Conftdering well this meHage which His Impeyial Majefty font, I remained in doubt 
whether they w'crc his true words, or not well iindcrftood by the Renegado; never- 
thelefs I anfwcred the laid Renegado, That concerning treating with the bafha at Tetuan 
about peace and redemption of the captives, I thought nothing more remained to do, 
hecaiile upon our treating there before, we had i-ach of us ligned the articles of peace) 
and 1 had a loftcr of Ilis Imperial Majefty’s in my hands, agreeing to what was done • 
I’o that nothing further was wanting titcrein, but ihat His Imperial Majefty would give 
orders for the Ciirillians, and would pay the ranfomc agreed upon ; but if there 
was any tiling elf ', about which he would have me confer with the faid bafha, I thought 
it was not nocelTary; for fince I had the honour to be in his royal court, 1 would 
rather'explain myl'ilf to His Imperial Mijefty without any mediator; and if there 
was any thing in wliich I could fervo him, 1 would do it with a great deal of pleafure. 

Wherefore I beg Your Majefty to explain all the abovefaid contents to His Imperial 
Majefty, hecaufc in difeourfe I have not time to doit myfelf; and if His Imperial 
Majefty will confent to what has been fettled, I fliall gi vith great pleafure and honour 
to tile grief of the enemies of this crown, and of that^ of my fovereign; but if it fhould 
be otherwife, my departure will give joy to the enemies of our countries, and (what I 
am concerned at)* be a moans of enmity, when I endeavoured to propagate friendfliip. 
Upon which confiderations, I hope Your Majefty will be pleafed to reprefent tiiefe 
things to the Emperor, and ufe your intereft^ that I may be difpatched in what I havd 
requefti d, for which 1 lliall for ever remain in all obedience, 


Mcquinez, July the 2eili, 1721. 


Your Majefty^s 

moll humble and 

moft obedient fervant, 
Chari-es Stewart. 


To this letter the Queen fent the following anfwer, wrote on the back-fide. 

To the Ambaftador who wrote me this Letter. 

I RECEIVED your letter, and what you fay to me therein have read, at J under- 
ftand your words part by part: I have fpoke to my maftcr (whom God prelerve) of 
what you fay, without foiling to explain to him all in its full meaning; with which His 
Majefty was well pleafed, feeing that never came Chriftian, of more judgment and 
goodnefs, to this court, tlian Your Excellency, who in all you fay Ihow iSmch under- 
ftanding and mildnefs. 

Concerning what you tell me of the nine Chriftians, that my mafter (whom God 
peferve) gave you, there is no doubt but it was a prefent w|iich he made you for a 
breakfaft; and concerning the reft that Your Excellency fays, you may be aflured 

voL.x\r. 3Q His 
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Kis Majefty will conform to your inclinations, in every thing that fhall be propofed. 
I know well it is rmc-, that IJis Majcfty was not acquainted with the particulars of the 
a^r rnu’nr, ami quantity of powder, brimftone, and the reft of the things: becaufemy 
nvii.r thonghr \oiir E::ccllency only came hither to confer*|»ith him, and then to 
return to Gibraltar to coufKlt with your people, before any thing Ihould be concluded ; 
that was the thoughts of my mafter. 

And concerning the ('.hriftians your brethren, who arc here flaves. His Majcfty 
knew not how many there were, becaui'o foftie of them had turned Moors, and others 
were dead. But now fince Your I'xccllcncy has declared your dol'ign to 1110, there is 
nooccafion to apply to Baftia ITamet^ or any body clle; for I will fpeak to my mafter 
(whom God pret'orve), to the end that he may renew the agreement entirely, and do 
every thing }ou defire, for in Ills Majcfty there is much goodnefs and generolity. This 
is my aufwcr. . 

The mother of Mutey Abdallah, 

GmiiLez Ettabba. 


The Second Audience. 

JULY the 23d, the ambaffador having broke through the mcafuros that had been 
taken not todifuppoint him, by writing the aforefaid letter to the Oiuen ; the Eihpcror 
ordered all the Englifli captives to be drawn up together in I'.is palace, and at the lame 
time fent for the ambaflador. Wo v/ent with the inuftc playing as before, and found 
the Emperor lilting under Ibme piazzas, but upon our approach he mounted his horfe, 
and faluted the ambaflador with Bono, Bono, and told h.im, tfiat at lirft he did not 
apprehend that he had full power to conclude a peace, but thought he only came to 
make preparation for another ambaflador; bat now finding he had fudicient authority, 
faid, he ftiouid have all Ills countrymen ; and at the fame time waving his hand to the 
captives, he bade tltein go home along with the ambaflador into tlicir own country; 

, upon which they all fell prollratc, cryinty out, God bids thy power, and wore going 
out of the prclence, when the Eiripei'or caiiang them to flay, further faid, that he 
loved the ambaflitdor and all tlie Englilh, bocaull* he knew they loved him and his 
houfc, and that there ihould not be au Knglifiiman a Have in his enspiro, for he vi'ould 
fet them all at liberty in what part foever tl’.cy were ; tlien w-aving his hand again to 
the captives, they went aw'ay; and t!ic ambaflador returnitig tlic Emperor thanks for 
the honour he had done him, told Iiini, that he fhoiild always regard his iniereft, 
when he was gone out of his dominions; to which the Emperor faid, that he fhould 
then fee how well he deferved. the prefent he had made him tliar morning; that he 
would n6t have hire ftay an hour in Mcquinez, and wifliing him fafe into his own 
country, the ambaflador took his leave, the Emperor faying (fevcral times) God blefs 
you, and turning his horfe, galloped away with a lance in his hand, his guards running * 
clofe behind him. 

Our caj)tivcs, who were in the palace before we came, told us, that the Emperor 
had been in a great paflion with fome of his alcuydes, wounding one of them with his 
lance, drawing his feitnitar to ftrike another, and had caufed one of them to be tofi'ed. 

The 24th wc went to fee the Emperor’s ftables, which are about a league from the 
town. They conlift of two very large oltiong-fquare buildings, with liandfome arches 
all round, under which the horfes (land witlumt any partition, there being an arA for 
every horfe; they ftand twelve foot afuuder, after which manner thefe ftables are 
reckoned to hold about a thou.'aud Itorfes. Through the middle of the fquare runs a 
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fmall canal, over which, at certoin di lances, are built little houf^, wliore they keep 
the provender and furniture for the hoifes ; the Emperor alfo has ten thoufand more, 
kept together about three leagues from Mequinez, to be ready on any occafion. 

The horfes of this|fountry are very fine, and the Moors take a great deal of pride 
in them, and order mem after a very dilTercnt manner fro:n us; they back them gene¬ 
rally at two years old, and fliear liicir inaru’s and tails till they come to fix, thinking 
that makes them llrong. At grafs ih^y tie fometii.ies the two fftre-fect together, at 
other limes a fore-foot and a hinder onr>. In their ftabks they have two iron pins 
ciruve into the ground, one before, amlihe other behrnd them, at tlieddlancc of about 
three feet from their leg.'?, wliich are iallcned together with rope ;.:, like our traves vvitli 
wh’ili we teach horfes to pace, but being fliovt, they draw their legs together under 
their bellies, and two ropes come from their hind and fore-feet, which are fo tied U> 
thefe j'.ins, that they cannot flir above one foot backwards or forvvard.s. Their collar 
is alfo made fall to the pin before them, which has a ring for that purpofe ; under them 
is a hole covered with pieces of timber to receive their W'ator ; and a little on one fide*, 
a bodi of fund or faw-dufl, for them to lie uponj they have uo mangers, but cat their 
ilraw or grafs off tlic givaund. 

All their horf.’s cat graf;; in April and May; and, if it be a good year, great part of 
March ; at (rLher lisnes they cat ftraw inftc.ad of hay ; their barle) i.s givcm them in a 
wotdkn b:)y; ]?ul over their heads. 'I'h-ey are never drel'l, nor their manes or tails 
Cfiinbt (i, l;i;i when dirty are carried to the Ij-tvI running wa.lcr and walhed, and if they 
cidigii to have them loci; fine’, they ufe a iinie foap. Some will take it amifs that you 
touch a liorie with tlie pahn of your hand to ftre^k-’ him, and fav there is a venom in 
tliat pan, which is inii'lful to horl’cs. They nc've! rop their tails or cars, nor geld 
them., for thety like no maimed creatives but eunuchs for other rcafons, 

'Ihcy have one fort which they call noble horfes, who bow their heads about at the 
approach of a man. Their love is fo ;n'aut lor horfes, that not only they are one of 
the three things for which the IMoors liavc a proverb, as moll ellcemcd, viz. a horfe, 
a woman, and a book, but they keep oven the genealogies of them for two or three 
hundred years, and are nice in dillinguifliing the true from the mixt generations. I'liey 
have a bafe way of Ihoc ing them, cutting If the f re-part of the hoof, and forming the 
fhoe into a triangular lhape with the two points almufi meeting at the heel, which points 
are made very thin, and after the flioo is faftoned with three nails on each fide, arc 
beaten as flat to the hoof as poflible. But fomc time ago the Kniperor ilfucd out an 
order, that upon pain of death all horfes fhould be Ihoed with round fiioes, a certain 
Turk having jicrfuaded him that was the bell way, 

'1 hoy are not fubjeft to diltempoi-s, and the Moors know' not what you mean by a 
farfc'y or glaudcr, nor have 1 ever feen a fpavine or iimilcnder. ^ As for lie Be«*reb- 
bers in the mountains, they never flioc their horfes. 'Ehcir feet ard certainly firmer 
than ours, for a horlc went from Tetuan to the camp, and came back the next day 
without a fhoe, which is fifty miles; and notwithflanding he was forceci to crofs a 
mountain full of rocks going and coming, not being able to pafs the low way for a 
river, it was not perceived he had the lealt crack in his hoof, or made any complaint 
of his feet. ,Their horfes live to a great age, and are very<frclh at fou^een or fifteen, 
the reafon of which feems to be their going fo gently on the road, where they feldom are 
put out of a foot pace, bilt vvhen they cxercife the lance, they make them beftir them- 
feiyes to fome purpofe. 

Near the ftables there is a large piece of ground walled about, in which we law a 
great number of oflriches. 

From 
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,From hence we Went to fee Muley Abdallah at his country houfe» who recdved the 
ambaffador with a great deal of good humour ; he has a handfome lively rountenance, 
and is very well attended, though not fo powerful as fome of his brothers. He (hewed 
us a fine large lion, which was fo tame as to fuifer a man to go%ito his den and play 
with him ; he alfo made two maftiiF dogs fight to divert us. In the mean time, one 
of his guards did me the favour to pick my pocket, though I was very near the 
prince; at which Iport the Moors are no bunglers, as all the ambaflador*s retinue 
can teftify. 

This day our captives fet out for I'etuan, joyfully leaving the place of their captivity 
to partake of the blelfings of freedomi 

The 25th the ambaflador went to t/ifit Muley Ally, a prince in great favour; he 
received him very grandly, fitting upon a filk carpet wrought with gold in large 
flowers as big as a man’s hand; he had two black boys fanning h'm, very neatly 
dreflfed, one of them had a veil of bfaci; and white flowered velvet, the other’s was of 
yellow fiik fpeckled with black. The prince’s garment was of as rich a cloth of gold 
as could be feen. They brought us chairs, and we fat dowm for feme time, the 
ambalTador talking to the prince by one of our captives, who refted hinifelf on his 
hands and knees at the threlhold of the door, and when he fpoke to the prince, 
proftrated himfelf almoft clofe to the ground; fo great a refpedl: is paid to the foOvS of 
this Emperor. Then we were led up flairs, and entertained with wine and mufic 
until dinner, which confifted of above twenty large diflies drelfed feveral ways. 

We happened to vifit this prince in a bad time, he being fo*ill that he could not ftir 
out of his room, which deprived us of the fight of his women ; for, contrary to the 
cuftom of the Moors, he often (hows his women to thofe whom ho entertains and is 
merry with; however he fent up to the ambaflfador, to know if he could ferve him in 
any thing, who returning him thanks, faid he would oblige him very much if he would 
life his intereft that he might carry a horfe out.of the country ; the prince lent word 
that he would give him one, and take care that it (hould be got fafe on board. Then 
the ambaflador made him a prefent of a hai>dfome gold watch, with a chain and fcal; 
and this prince had a room well ftored with clocks, watches, and fine large China 
jars, in which he takes delight, his father giving him moft of thofe that are 
prefented to him. In his (tables were a great many of the mofl beautiful horfes I faw 
in Barbary. 

While we were at Mequinez, an account came from Sally, that fome of their rovers 
had taken aPortuguefe fliip that had three Englilhmen on board; of which the Emperor 
being informed, he ordered them to be immediately fet at liberty, notwithftanding they 
were taken under other colours. . 

Mequinez (lands about twelve leagues weftward of Fez, and was of fmall note 
before the Einperor chofe to build his palace there ; though according to Leo Afri- 
canus, it was about two hundred years ago a place of confiderable trade and riches, 
but fince almoft ruined by the civil wars, and different forts of government that obtained 
in the country. It is fituated in a delightful plain, having a very ferene and clear 
air, which made the Emperor rather make it his place of refidence than Fez, and now 
is in a more flpurilhing coftdition than ever, being the metropolis of a large empire, 
to which the baflbas and alcaydes refort with the tributes and prefents every two or 
three years, according to the Empen)r*s plcafure. In the middle of the city live the 
Jews, having a place to themfelves, the gates of which arc locked at night, * which 
privilege they alfo have in moft of the cities of this Emperor’s dominions. They have 
an alcayde to guard their gates, and proteO; them againft the common people, who 

I a otherwife 
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otherwlfe would plunder them ; for they live in great fubjeftion,, it being death for 
them to curfe, or lift up a hand againft the mcancft Moor, fo that the boys kick them 
about at their pleafure, againft which they have no other remedy but to run away, 
'j'hey are obliged to off their flioes whenever they pafs by a mofque, and to wear 
blacK cloaths and caps, nor are they allowed the ufe of horfes; for Ben Hattar him- 
felf (though he had power over life and death) was always forced to ride a mul^. The 
prefent alcayde of the Jewdary is one Carr, who turned Moor about tweiity-feven 
years ago. 

Clofc to Mcquinez on the north-wcH; fide, only divided by a road, (lands a large 
negro town, that takes up as much ground as tli#: city, but the houfes are not fo high 
nor well built; its inhabitants arc all blacks or lawnies, out of whom the Emperor 
recruits the foldiers for his court. 

The palace (lands on the fouth of the city, and was built entirely by this Emperor j 
for they (hewed us a houfe near it, in which he li . ed while he was alcayde of Mcquinez, 
it is looked after by feveral hundred black eunuchs, the luftieft peifons I ever faw, 
cleanly dreffed ; their knives and fciinitars are covered with wrought (ilvcr; the chief 
of tlu*m is called BonibarJohn I’attar by the Chriftians, w'hich is a corruption of his 
true name that founds Ibmcihing like it. hk' is in great efteem with the Emperor, and 
has vail authority in the palace, both over the women and children, fo that 1 have 
leen one of the princes (from whom a bi lha mull fly if he is angry) come up to this 
eunuch, falutc him firll, and kifs the hem his garment; after him goes a Have, 
with a neat feourge, and a particular fort of a Itick tor baftonading, as the figns of his 
authority. Our captives told me that he has a feraglia of his own, .which 'he maintains 
purely out of oftentation. 

In this palace live the Emperor’s four wives, who are, the Queen of the Xeriphs, 
the Queen of tlic Old Palace, and two Queens of the Cobah ’Ihodrah, and they Iky 
two thoufaml women more. 'I'he difeiptining of fo large a family has been one of his 
greatcll cares; and the cruelties he 'has Ihown to his women have been no lefs. t^ 
make him be dreaded within doors, than wha!^ he pradifes without, to make his fubje£ls . 
fear*liinj. It ufed to be common for his women to intrigue, and run into fuch fits of 
jcaloufy as to fall out and fight with one another, which generally occafioned com^ 
plaints to the Emperor, and feldom or never ended but in the dellru£lion of all, as 
well them who complained, as thofe who wore complained of. His black eunuchs are 
his executioners, and fometimes difjiatch thirty in ^ day, by what they call geefing, 
which is twilling a fmall cord about their necks with a Hick, going from one to another, 
which feverity has brought him to be fo much feared, that he has a fort of adoration 
paid him. And I was credibly informed by a poor unhappy Englifh woman, (who 
had been taken two years before we came to Mequinez, was forced-to i,um Moor, aiid 
had lived in the palace) that the very excrements and fpittle, which come, from the 
Emperor, were preferved in little boxes by his women, as believing any thing came 
from him would keep them from all diftempers. 

I’he women who arc fo happy as to receive his careffes, partake of his fan£lity; 
for no fooner do they come from him, but they are carried in procelfion about the 
palace, and happy is (he who can touch their garment, which (be rubs'ilerfelf with,, 
in hopes to be the next who (hall be fo fortunate as to fall to the Emperor’s (hare. 
He feldom bellows his favours to a woman mpre than once, unlefs (lie proves 
with^hild, for then (he becomes in greater elteem, and (lands fair to partake of his 
bed again. 


The 
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•The Emperor (by h;s four wives, and many thoufands of women, whom he has had 
in his feraglio, during tlie time of his long reign) has got a numerous iffuc. They fay 
he has feven hundred fons able to mount horfe; the number or his daughters is not 
known, bccaufe they never appear; for as they grow inar^geable, he fends to 
'I'affilet, for feme of the family of the Xeriphs, to whom he marries them himfelf in 
his palace, and difoatches them away with their hufbands to that province. His fons 
who live at court nave the greatefl authority imaginable among the people, killing 
and dcilroying without rcfiRance, fo that all men fly from them if they are angry. 
They generally have a guard of blacks to attend them, who put their commands in 
execution (without the leaft hefitation) let them be what they will, foinetiincs mur¬ 
dering one another at the command *1 their prince. He lets them live in the palace 
with their mothers, until they are of fuch an age that he is apprehenfive they may be 
too bufy among the women ; then they are difpofed of as die interell of their mothers 
prevails, cither remaining about the (lourt, or being fent to Taffilet, where the Em¬ 
peror gives them a plantation of dates, on which they live. Thofe who have the 
misfortune to lofe their mothers, or arc out of favour, come to want, and are as much 
negledod as if they had not been born, never rcturniiig to court again. 

But to fome of his elded and bed brlovcd, he has given the government of large 
provinces, nevcrthclefs limits them in tlie command of troops, over whom he places 
alcavdes; for fince the rebellion of his fon Muley Mahomet, he cares not to trUil any 
great body of forces in the hands of bis fons; three ol wliicli arc mod remarkable, 
being looked upon as competitors for the empire; they ;fre Midey Hamct Deheby, 
Muley Xcriph, and Muley Abdclmcicch. 

Muley Hamet Deheby is the elded, and declared fucceffor by his father, to which 
end he has already built himfelf a palace, and docked it with women and eunuchs, 
at Tedla, the chief city of a province fo called, about feventy miles fouth of Mcquinez, 
which he has chofen for his feat; it being.a cudom of the Empdrors of Morocco, 
never to reign in the fame city where their prcdcci ffor did. At prefent In; minds 
. little ellc but the beautifying of his pi\kicc, liunking his intered, which chielly is 
among the blacks, and his father’s will, to be fufficieut for him. lie is a great lover 
of drink, and very iavifh and expenfive in his cups, but paiTimonious when fober; 
he has gathered a confiderable quantity of treafui'c, and redding uearcit to hlcquinez, 
it is thought will gain the empire. 

One day this prince met a Jevi^ and fworc he would kill him if he did not drink 
all the brandy in his flalk, which the nran did to favc his life; and if the Emperor had 
paded that way, he would have killed the poor Jew for being drunk. 

Another time he forced a Spaniard and an Englifliman to wreftic, and fwore he 
would kill him that was thrown, which fell to the lot of the Spaniard. 

lie otjoe entered the houfc of one of the governors of Morocco, and ravilhed his 
wives and his fon; another time he made a grave oration to a monkey, reproving 
him (according to a tradition they have) for not being a good Moor, and particularly 
fca: Ipilling cufeufu, for which his fpecies had been changed; after which he cut off 
his head with his fword. 

When he was little he took a prejudice to the black pots, with which the captiv<» 
ufed to return from their work, and in which they had dreffed their dinner; (fo** 
is a'^ifrefpett to pafs before a perfon of diflindtion, with any thing that is black, with¬ 
out putting it on the ground and making him a reverence,) and thefe pots ufed 
to break; which made the Spaniards give him the name of Quebra Glia’, or the Pot- 
breaker. 

Muley 
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Muley Xerfph is a fober pnnce, and the moft humane of any of them; he com¬ 
mands in the province of Darha, where he is often eniploye<f in ikirmiihing with the 
blacks, upon the frontiers of his father’s dotniniisns. He was begot on a Chriftian 
renegade, and is monij#avoured by the whites, but at prefent not very powerful. 

Muley Abdelmelech refides at Tarudant, and commands 4 hat part of 8uz contiguous 
to Santa Cruz; he is reckoned the beft foldicr, but cruel in his temper, and brutal 
in his aftions, and is only efteemed by his army. But notwiihftanding thb defigii 
of the old monarch to have his eklefl fon fucceed Iiir., the other two have declared, 
that after their father’s death, it is their purpol'e to t: / their arms, and not hvU'er their 
lives to be tamely taken away, if jjieir brother fiiaU think if eonvi. ni.?nt; fo that this 
ein])ire is like to bo miferably tom in pieces by thefe throe brciiiert', umii the fortune 
of one fhall prevail. 

Thurkby the 27th, a little before fun-let, ’.ve took our leave of Mequinez, and 
travelling the fame road that wc came, halted a'bout a week at Alcaflar, from wnciice 
v/e fet out tite 8th of Augult, and anivecl at Tetuan the 12th. Some of our captives 
died here, and upon the road ; and one was drowned in the river at Alcallar. 'I he 
bafha wont from Alcafl'ar (t^ 'J'angier, where he llayt-d a few then connng to 

Tetuan, he was very dilatory in appointing a »..;y for our capti•.'(;■^. to go aboar.i; until 
receiving a letter from one of the (Queens, wherein llte higltiy liuvatened thiu for 
iletainTng them, and the powder lv)r part ( i ihc’r i. orome being arriveil iroin Cibralrar. 
The ambaifador bad the good fncceis to eiriL two hundred and ninety-li\ Knglilh, 
being whai were loft alive (and Jiad not turned r.ieors) ol ihoie who Itad been taken 
in about feveii years war. • , 

At our coming to Mequinez, there were rcck-juid to be abovii one thoufand 
one hundred Chriflians, about three inmdred of which v.i-re Kngiilh, not including 
nineteen who had turned Moors; four huiulivd Spaniards, one iuiadred lixty-llve 
Portuguei'e, one’hundred fifty-two French, fixty-nine Dutch, twenty-five Cknocl’c, 
and three (iredcs of the Morca ; fotnc of all tbel'c diilercnt nations bad turned Moors, 
thereby for ever lofing hopes ol redemption.^ 

Nor are the expeftations of the rclf mu,h better, il being very unlikely that there* 
ever will be peace between the Moors and .iny of me I’ore-mentuined natiims; tliougii 
there are now and then treaties of rctlcuipliori for them, particularly for the French 
and Spaniards, the former of which have confuis in the ciiief ports, notwithHanding 
the Hate of war they are in ; and the latter very often a couple of friars refiding at 
I’etuan, befides thofe I have mentioned belonging to tlte convent at Mcquiiicz. 

The commanders of /hips we bn>ught away are as loiiows: 

Thomas Llonry, John Stocker, 

William Conitable, 

Gamaliel Vincent, 

John Green, 

John Paule, 

Henry' Boyd, 

Thomas 'I’aylor, 

John Killingen, 


Robert Keene, 
Thomas Hcafe, 
Andrew Tefficr, 
Robert Boddicum, 
Thomas Bryer, 
Adam Rigdom, 
John Harper, 
•Abraham Howard, 


Antony Porro, 
Daniel Swinford,' ^ 
Alexander Stewa.-, 
Daniel I leal y, 
'J’homas Ayres,. 
James Kirk, and 
John Richards. 


Richard Sanipfon, 

Our captives told us a pleafant llory of the Emperor, concerning a difference 
which happened between Memaran and Ben Hattar; for Memaran being formerly 
chief favourite, had the foie command ol the Jews; but feeing Ben Hattar. boldl^y 
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pjjfti himfelf forward, and fearing a rival in the Emperor’s favour, he endeavoured to 
deftroy him, and offered the Emperor fo many quintals * of filver for his head : upon 
which he fent for Ben Hattar, and telling him that a fum of money was bid for his 
head, he refolutely anfwered, that he would give twice as muchJbr the perfon’s who 
offered it; then the Emperor bringing them fogethcr, took the money from both; 
told them, they were a couple of fools, and bid them be friends: which made Ben 
Hattar'defire Mem'aran’s daughter in marriage, wlio being granted to him, they now 
between them govern the Jews of his dominions with abfolute authority. 

And this inhuman cuftom of" giving money for the deftruftion of another, and alfo 
buying a man to have him entirely,at his dlfpofal^^is praflifed all over this empire, 
both among the Moors and Jews j *whereby the enjoyment of life or fortune is not 
only precarious, but a man is liable, in an inffant, to fall into the extremeft degree 
of mifery, at the pleafurc of any one w ho (prompted either by covetoufnefs or malice) 
will be at the expence of buying another, and run the rilk of being reimburfed out of 
the effects of the perfon he buys; in which cale they go to the bafha, a'cayde, or 
governor of a province, and bargain with him (for fo much money) to have the 
perfon they have a mind to; upon receipt of wl ich, the halha will deliver the wretch 
into the hands of the buyer, to do what he pleafes with him ; fo that the bought man 
IS frequently tortured in the crueleft nianner, to make him difeover what money he 
has. For an inftance of which barbarous cuilom, I have inferied part of a* letter 
from Mr. Hatfield, an Englifli merchant refiding at TVtuan. 

YESTERDAY Mr. Noble and I w'crc pafling by the prifon, wdicre we faw a man 
hanged by the heeic, with irons upon his legs, pi»icIiors upon his' nofe, his llefh cut 
W'ith feiffars, and two men perpetually drubbing him, and demanding money. When 
the fellow was not able to fpeak, they renewed their blows; and this was a bought 
man that they gave five hundred ducats for, and expect by thefe tortures to force out 
of him five hundred ducats more: his tortures were fo fevorc, that Noble, when 
he faw him, cried out, O Lord, the bU’ffed fruits of arbitrary government! Becaufe 
. you had not feen fuch a thing, 1 judged this defeription might not bo unacceptable. 

The Baflia of'I’ctuan, for tlirec weeks together, had been in the greateft confternation 
imaginable, every day coming into the Emperor’s prefence, and in fear of being put to 
fome cruel death, fo that he fell ill, and what betw'ccn ficknefs and fright was brought 
to a very low condition. At length the Emperor gave him leave to go to his govern¬ 
ment, but not without a fine; for, befidcs the prefent he brought with him, (which 
confifted of gold, filver, coftly goods that he had bought, fome hundreds of young 
horfes, mules, and other things, the produce of his province,) the Emperor demands 
three hundred quintals of filver more, and fent an aicayde along with him to bring it 
to court. The balha found it exceedingly difficult to raife enough to pay the fine; fo 
that after he had gathered all he could from his people, he was obliged to rifle his 
own feraglio to make up the fum, where, calling his women together, and having a 
cloth fpread, they threw in what they had of value, and [tripped themfelves even to 
their ear-rings; during which time in came one of his young fons, who, feeing what 
they were doing, of his own accord pulled out his ear-ring, faying. There, father, 
take mine too ■; which fo moved the bafha, that the tears came into his eyes. At laft 
the [jim was completed, and he be^g fent for again to court, the Emperor recrived 
him into favour, and when he fent him back to his baihafhip gave him twenty-four 

* A <}uintal is one hundred weight. 
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bUtcks of his own guard, the locks and ornaments of wiiofe aitna were made of 

gold. 

Alcayde Ally Ben Abdallah, this balha*s father and predeceflbr in the province of 
Tetuan, was at firft no more than a poor carrier; but fortune bringing him to be 
taken notice of by the Emperor, he became in great favour and eftcem with him, 
being looked upon as one of His molt faithful fervants, fo that when he gave him the 
command of the province, he fwore that he would never put him or any of ^ chil¬ 
dren to death. When the alcayde died, the Emperor turned his kindnefs to his' 
family, making his brother Abdelkerim governor of Rife, his eldefl: fon baflia of the 
province, his fecond alcayde of the city of Tetuan, another alcayde of Larach, 
and another of Tangier, y/hich governments the/ all enjoy now, except Abdelkerim, 
whofe exadions were fo fevere that the people refe againft him, and obliged him to 
fly for refuge to Tetuan, where he (laid not long, but taking difgufl: went to Mc- 
quinez, and endeavoured to fupplant the baflia .lis nephew, but was defeated by his 
agent there. Then, according to the cuftom of the country, fomebody bought him 
of the Emperor for fix quintals of filver, upon which, all his effects were told, his 
friends plundered, and he thrown into prifon ; but fometime after, being releafed, he 
obtained to be made governor of the trenches in the camp before Ceuta, where he 
now remains, but in no great favour with the bailia. 

It isThc opinion of fcveral reafonable pe> ,ple in Barbary, that there is a fecret defign 
(after the death of the Emperor) to fet up a . tain perfon in the fouth, a very good 
man, and a defeendant of iheir former kiiigs, whofe name they are excee^g cautious 
of mentioning, left it fhoiild come to the cars of the Emperor, or any o^is murder¬ 
ing race, who, they are in hopes, will by his means De excluded from the fupreme 
power. 

it is indeed a thoufand pities that the government of this country' fhould be fuch as 
difeourages indufffy and improvement, fqr it is a delicious climate, the foil generous 
and fertile, abounding in all things both for ufe and plcafure, even beyond imagina<i» 
tion, nature in a great meafure fupplying thc^r idlenefs and want of iaduftry. They, 
follow the cuftoms of the Spaniards in tiUmg the ground, which produces great 
quantities^ of wheat, barley, peafe, beans, htaip, and flax; oats they have none; and 
they reap three times between May and September. If the government would but 
countenance induflry, or at leaft allow evciy one the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labour, the land would be capable of producing an hundred times the confume 
of the country; for I have heard judicious people fay, that the hundreth part is not tilled, 
and the Emperor is fuppofed to have corn enough under ground to fupply the whole 
couwry for five years: but on the contrary, if a poor man Ihould get a pair of - xen and 
plough, he would not only be liable to be robbed of them by the next Hnle n.Vcenaiy 
governor, but forced to fell his corn to pay an arbitrary tribute; for which rq^fon the 
land has no proprietor above two or three leagues round a town j ahd if ycu 'hance 
to fpy two or three fmall cottages, you may be fure they belong to fonie a’cayde, and 
the poor, people that live in them to till the ground are his fervants, and, iike the 
cattle, receive no other recompence for their labour, but the wretched provender they eat. 
Ihis is'one reafon why the Arabs continue their ancient cuftom of wan^ring from 
place tt) place, for it is fuppofed they live freer under their flieick than If they fliould 
fettle and become the property of fome alcayde to plunder when he pleafes. 

The chief commodities exported from thence are tin, copper, wax, hides, woof, 
cordovans, honey, dates, raifins, olives, almonds; they alfo have indigo, gum-arabic, 
gum-fandric, elephants’ teeth, oftrich feathers, and fine mats. Wine is forbid by 
▼01.4 XV. 3 R their 
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their religion, fo they cannot be the makers of it, but Ibme of the Chrlftians and Jews 
take that employment in their Head, and make a fufEcient quantity for themfelves 
and thofe Moors who dare be the breakers of their law. The grapes are extremely 
good, and the wine equal to the fherry that is made in Spain, and without doubt was 
It tolerated, there might be an improvement, which would render the quantity and 
goodni^ thereof not inferior to that of any country whatfoever. The exportation of 
corn i^lfo againft their law, for which reafons, together with the oppreflions from 
the government, large trafts of ground lie wafte, which, cultivated and improved, 
Blight fend forth great quantities of corn, wine, and oil at a cheap rate. 

Fez is the centre of trade in this empire, and it is from thence the caravans go to 
Mecca and Medina. U hefc caravans' are governed by a perfon who farms moft of the 
wax of the Emperor, and for that reafon is called the ftankero ; his bufinefs is very 
great, fo that he employs his brothers, or rather admits them into a fort of a partnerfhip 
with him. To their care the caravan!} are cntrulled, and depart every fix months com¬ 
manded by one of them. In their way they are always joined by the merchants of 
Algiers and Tunis, who put themfelves under the protection of the ftankero's brother, 
who is called king of the caravan. Two of them are generally ujjon the road at the 
fame time, and as one fets out from Fez, the other returns from Mecca.' The com¬ 
modities carried into the Fall are, woollen manufactures, fuch as alhagucs, and other 
garments, abundance of cordovans, indigo, cochineal, and oltrich feathers, for which 
they bring in return filks, muflins, and drugs. 

The Englifli have a fair opportunity of fpoiling this tradc'to Mecca, by tranfportiiig 
the filks frt^ I'uckey to Barbary by fea, and fave the vail expeacc of land carriage'; 
and it is not to be doubted but the Emperor’s covetoufnefs would make him fall into 
the account of it, from tbe double advantage of ten per cent, cuftoni, which the 
importing thefe goods by the Europeans would bring into his pocket, and the hinder¬ 
ing fo many people from going to Mecca, w,ho oftentimes choofe rather to live under 
^hp government of the 'rurks, than return to the infupportable tyranny of their ow-n 
.country. 

The Emperor fome time ago fell into the account of the prejudice this trade is to 
his countr}'^, and feeks for all pretences imaginable to obviate it, which'-is pretty 
difficult, it being cloaked under the holy pretence of pilgrimage to the facred monu¬ 
ment of their prophet. Some yearn ago there was an order to open all the roads that 
paffed, under pretence of fcarching for jewels, which made ihofe concerned in the 
trade engage to deliver all their jewels, and pay ten ducats per load to lave their 
being fearched; but there did not go the fourth part of what were ufed to go 
before. 

They'alfo fend caravans to Guinea. The places they trade to there bear feveral 
names, as Tombatton, Niger, or the Black River, which they fay, has a paflage in the 
Southern Sea j another they call Nile, but none of them can give any rcafonabic ac¬ 
count thereof. It is certain, that great caffilas, or, (as we call them) caravans of” 
camels, depart yearly from Fez, fonie report twenty thoufand in a caffila ; and it will 
not feem unreaibnable, if the great d fficulty of the paflage be confidercd through the 
burning defarts where there is neither meat nor water to fupport them; for when they 
have palled the river Draw, which is the extent of the Emperor’s dominions, they 
come into a defart that does not afford one 'drop of water for twenty days, till they 
arrive at a fmall fortification, in w-hich there is a Moorilh alcayde, and about an 
hundred men; ib that for every two camels one carries water ^ andbefides there is a 
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fpare one for every load, notwithftanding a camel will live fOmethues eight or nine 
days without drinking, and five or fix without eating. ’ ' 

In.fonie of thole deferts’ that arc habitable, the people live wholly on their camels; 
their tents and cloaths arc made of their hair, fo are their beds : the inoft confiderablc 
have fhoes made of their flvius, which confifl only of a foie, and fomc fmall ftripes of 
leather croll'ed on the foot, the chief of v/hich is twilled’ about the great toe, and 
faltcned at the heel. Their meat and drink is allb fr-^m them, for,they dry tjlieir flefli 
in the fun, then grind it as fmall as powder, mix it with the camel’s milk, and Hfink it. 

I hey trade into Guinea with fait, cowreys, wrought filk, about five hundred pieces 
of Britilh cloth, and the woollen manuladures of Barbary. The fait, I have been in¬ 
formed, is the chief commodity which they kec,^ to rub their lips with, being apt to 
corrupt and rot for wanf of it; and they covet to be rich in having great quantities by 
them, ('owreys are little Ihelis brought from the Ea/l Indies, and pafs for money of 
the moil value, as bitter almonds do lor the lealt. Silk and woollen of Barbary they 
wear, and tic a fmall llripe ol Briiilli.cloth about their heads, and have no other con- 
fumption for it, though five hundred pieces go thither yearly. From thence they 
return richly loadtn with gold dull, oltrich feathers, elephants* teeth, and negroes, who 
are the Emjjcror’s property. 'J his journey is performed in fix or feven months. 

The nietliod of trading in fome of ihufo parts is very extraordinary; for they do 
not*fce the perfons tlicy trade with; but palfing ever a little river, leave their fait (at 
the accuftomed place) in a pot or jar, and retire; then the people take the fait, and put 
into the laiix' pot as much gold as they judge it worth, which if the Moors approve 
of, they take it away, otheiwife, they let the pot on edge, and retire amiin, and after¬ 
wards find either more gold or their fait returned. j 

But the Emperor and his alcaydes confound all trade in the ':ountry, by robbing 
fuch as l)ave any reputation for riches; for which rcafon the Moors ta’ic it for a token 
that you defigii them harm, if you la} they arc rich ; and it is believed that there are 
abundance of Arabians who have concealed eftates, (for this country fifty or fixty years 
ago w'as extraordinary rich) and yet appear fo mil’erable, that they have nothing but 
an alhagiic to cover ihent, which ferves lo.; Ihirt, drawers, coat, cloak, bed, and every 
thing. But thofe who lived in towns w .tc prefently ruined. J have heard that the 
people of 'J’etuan w'erc very confiderablc traders, and fome of them left off bufinefs 
when the Emperor came to the throne, thinking by that means to go off with what 
they had got, and be quiet; but on the contrary, being once taxed for people of lub- 
llance, the lame continued till the fortunes they had got w'ere exhaufted, and nothing 
coming in, they arc at prefent reduced to extreme want; and fcvcral of them have 
been Ihewn without a bit of bread ; for all thofe who are in any condition, are fuch as 
continued to trade, becaufc they had at that time no' other means of fubfiftwnce. 

Still no day pafl'es without fome ravage or other committed oA the miferable people, 
and chiefly at Fez, becaufe the inhabitants once refufed to be the Emperor’s Haves, 
and are in fome better condition than the reft of the country; for in the year 1698 
the Emperor appointed all the records of the country to be fearched, that difeovery 
might be made of fuch as were defeended from Haves or renegadoes. In this fearch 
Were committed a great many cruelties; and many thoufands of poor people, either 
for private or public piques, or being of a dulkier complexion than ordinary, if they 
could not produce long fcrawls of their genealogies, notwithftanding their having lived 
free for ages, and enjoyed comfortable fortunes, were declared flaves, their eftates and 
perfons feiz«ifor the me of the Emperor j and fome were forced by torture to defire 
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th^r firiends to call them their ilav^; and if they happened to be poor, aftof the pre. 
tehded patron had received a ducat, or fometimes lefs from the Emperor’s officers, he 
bras forced to be at the expence of two or three more, to fend th«n handfomely 
tloathed to the Emperor. 

ITiis inhumanity was furred all over the country till they came to Fez, the greateft, 
riched, and^mod populous city, who Oiut their gates, fent the officers back, and de*^ 
dared, all fubmitted, if the Emperor demanded their lives or edates, but for their 
liberties,, that were much dearer to them than either, they refolved not to part with 
them. So he ordered them to * pay one hundred quintab of plate, and gave over his 
learch, but fince bears them a mortal hatred. 

There was a regider made of the utdbrtunate people found, or forced to be Haves, 
figned by all his cadies, who arethe judges of all caufes both ecclefiaftical and civile 
that they and their children are become flaves by a form of law. 

In 1699 the governor of Fez fent to^a merchant to give him a hundred ducats for 
the tiibute; he having before got offifor a great deal lets, w«it to excufe himfelf; upon 
which he lent for four or dve negroes, and ordered them to torment that rntm till he 
gave them a thoufand ; which he paid, after being dripped and left all day in the fun, 
hung .up by the thumbs, and fome other artful cruelties; and the condition of all the 
country is fuch, that any pretence whatfo^ver will ferve the alcaydes to rob and plun¬ 
der their people. 

In the beginning of 1708 the Emperor was upon the lame proje£l again, but met 
with as much refoiution as the Fezians had Ihewn before; and it has manifedly ap- 
p^ed, that his drift was to enflave ail his dominions. 

The naval force eff this Emperor (notwithdanding fo many Chridians are taken) is 
very inconddcrable, there not being a good port belonging to the whole country, 
neither are they capable of building and fitting out many Ihips. Their fieet confids of 
brigantines, tartans, barks, and fome few Ihips taken irom the Chridians, which they 
duff full of men, all their hope being to overpower their enemies with their numbers ; 
by which means the fmall merchantmen, not being able to make refidance, fall into 
nriferible captivity. * 

Marmoia and Sally, fo much noted fpr their rovers, are the bed ports in the coun¬ 
try ; but by reafon of a bar that lies all along the coad, Ihips of the fmalled draught 
arc forced to unload, and take out their guns, before they can get into the harbour. 
At Sally there are fome docks to build Ihips, but hardly ever ufed, for want of Ikill 
and materials. 

To return to Fez; the inhabitants wore formerly rich and fiouriihing, but partakii^ 
of the fame fate with the red of the country, arc become little otherwile than Haves m 
ihcir barba-rous governors, at whole difpofal they are to be racked and tortured, tHl 
thev have given Up all their wealth ; and when the polfellion of it draws on them fuch. 
milery, it is ho wondl^r they ncgledl the means to attain it, and fufier their trade and 
commerce to faU to decay ; by reafon of which their glory is abated, their public build¬ 
ings are fallen to the ground, and they who now bchaM the city, find it nothing in> 
comparifon of what it was. . 

In the year 1622, the great Golius, afterwards profeflbr of the Eadem lan^ages 
at Leyden, having made himfelf mader of the Arabic language by books, travelled 
with a Dutch ambaffador into Barbary, and there, Wxti'j author fays, obtained hi^b 
fitvour from Muley Zidan then King of Morocco, and r»fed the greateft admirafion h*- 
him, for having drawn a memorial in the pureft Arabic, withoitf .being, sdde to fpwde 
it. He 4 ad the opportunity to examine the curiofities .cd the city of. Fez, and took &- 
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plan of the royal palace there; the original of which it \x^*d[raw!f''by himfdf* 
with fome explimations in Arabic) is now in the hands of Il^r. Corbiere* 

It .would be convenient for thofe who are not acquainted with Barbary, anddefign 
to refide there any time, to be informed after what manner it is beft for them to carry 
themfelves, and cautioned againil fome of the tricks commanly pradifed there: con> 
coming which, Monfieur Mouvette, who was a flave in the country fi^ml years, 
printed fome diredlions about fourteen years ago; and believing they may bb of ler- 
vice, I have infcrted them here, in his own words. 

The firft thing they are to do the very day, or tRe day after their arrival, is to gi^ 
and vifit the governor of the town, and make him fome handfome prefent, according 
to the cu(lom, and afterwards to pay him frequent vifits to gain his friendfhip; for the 
Moors arc very vain, and ambitious of honour, efpecially when they are in fo conllder- 
able a port as that of a governor. They mufl: complain to him whenfoever they have 
the leaft diflFerence either with Moors or Jews, becaufe that turns to bis profit, by levy¬ 
ing fome fine; and to the end that thefe bafe people may not defpife nor offer them 
any wrong: for when the people perceive that the merchants have fome intereft with 
the governor, and that he efpoufes their quarrels, no man dares prefume to offend 
them. When fummoned by the govt^mor to appear before him, or by any other, 
they muft not fail to be there at the time appointed. 

Tliey muft take care to gain friends amongfl: the governor’s kindred, and moft 
familiar acquaintance, who may ferve them n ->0 feveral occafions, and particularly in 
obtaining any favour of him. They muft be fure not to give any reviling language, 
or offenfive anfwcrs, to Moors, before witneffes, much lefs to lift up a hand to fttme 
them, or to fpit in their faces, or even in their pi ckuicc when they are in a pafiibn j 
for it is much better to complain to the governor than tb do themfelves right, thofe 
men being very jealous of their authority : neverthelefs, they muft not rely too much 
on the countenance a governor may i^em to ftiew them, becaufc they are all dogs 
that bite at the fame time that they fawn ; covetous fellows, whq promife more than 
Uiey defign to perform, and grow rich by parting with nothing j regardlefe of their 
word i>r promife; eager at receiving, and lure to do no good. 

They muft never go from one town to another, without the governor’s leave, which 
if they did, be would become their implacablc’bncmy. 

They muft never truft cither Moors or Jews with their goods, under three or four 
fufficient fureties, becaufe they are V(;ry apt to break; and when that is done they have 
nothing left to pay, having no real eftates, befides their houfes, and fome gardens of 
very fmall value: nor muft they take up any goods upon credit, or keep any book 
accounts with them, becaufe they always fet down a third or fourth more than they 
deliver, according to the maxim in vogue ainongft them, that they will nfev.,r be rich, 
uniefs they have foinething of others amongft their own. What the’Jews calls other 
men, are the Chriftians, Turks, Moors, and Pagans, whom they may cl er*t or rob- 
with a fafe confdcncc when they have an opportunity, provided they give fome part 
of the gain to raife the fortune of fuch of their own as are fallen to decay, and to keep 
their poor from begging: in this particular, their charity is wonderful, for when a 
man has loft all he had, they will fet him up again three times, that he may live of 
himfelf, and if fortune ftill frow ns on him, he is maintained amongft the other poor 
but the wicked ways they find t^TOpport them will convince any man how cautious he 
ought to bo in his dealings with them. 

Whdi the Jews defign to get in what they have entered on their books, they take- 
care to prep«ngage the jwge, who is geheraliy the governor of the townj mak£% him a 

prefent^ 
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prefent, or t-lfe promifinpf Iiim half the value of the cheat, if the caufe goes wt tlxeir 
fide, And it happened in my time, that feveral merchants at 'I’etuan and Sally were 
beggared by triiding to their honefty, and relying on their books. I'he Moors are 
foniething honcllcr than the Jews; but the fafell way is to believe them as fltarp and 
deceitful as the others. , 

The governors, to gain their Prince's favour, often prefent him with pieces of fine 
linen and woollen tloth, which they take up of the merchants; and they being fre¬ 
quently recalled, or put to death, and having no real eftalcs, care mult betaken to 
trull them with as little as may ‘be, fhewing them the word when they want any fuch 
eoramodities, that they may take the lofs, they being generally wretched fellows, who 
have nothing to fubfilh on any longerVtan their favour lafls. 

The merchants are particularly to avoid growing too familiar with the daves, both 
becaufc it is obftrudive to their liberty, as caufing them to be looked upon as mer¬ 
chants, and richer than they really aiy'; and in regard that if any one happens to 
make his cfcape, the merchants are fulpeded to have advifed them to it, and corrupted 
fome Moor to be alfilling; and confequontly they will make them pay tiiree times the 
.price they coft. At the fame time, to the end the Haves may nor complain that they 
•defpife them, on account of their misfortune, they are to be charitable to and relieve 
them in ficknefs and their other wants. * 

r- 

ARTICLES of Peace and Commerce between the lifojl and Moft Remvened Prktet 
. George^ by the Grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, and the Hi^h and Glorious, Miy;hiy ami Riy;ht Noble Prince Alhu- 

mazer Muley Ifhmacl, Ben Mulcy Xcriph, Ben Muley Ally, Kiny; and Emperor of 
the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, Taffikt, Suz, and all the Alyarbc and its Terri¬ 
tories in Africa, Es’f., concluded, ayreed, and adjujiedbythe Honourable Charles Stexvari 
Efquire, on the Behalf of His Britannic Majcfly, and by Hh Excellency Bajha Hamct 
. Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, and His Imperial Majrftfs Treafurer, Mr. Mofes Ben 
,. Hattar, a Jew, on the Behalf of the fa\l King of Fez and Morocco. 

I. IT is agreed and concluded, 'I'hat from this day forward there lhall he, between 
His Majelty of Great Britain and ihife'King of Fez and Morocco, their heirs 'and fuc- 
•ccflbrs, a general, fincere, and true peace, which lhall be obferved inviolably, and 
endure for ever, as well by land as by fea and frelli waters, and alfo between the 
lands, countries, kingdoms, dominions, and territories belonging unto or under the 
-obedience of cither of them, and that their fubjeds, people, or inhabitants refpe£lively, 
of what condition, degree, or quality foever, from henceforth reciprocally lliall Ihew 
one another all friendlhip ; and that at tlie death of cither of Their Majellies, the fuc- 
cclTor lhall fenU aii ambaflador to the other to fignify to him his acceflion to the 
crown. 

II. It is further accorded, That any of the Chips or other vcflels belonging to the faid 
Xing of Great Britain, or to any of Ilis Majclly's fubjefts, may fafely come to. the 
ports, or to any place of the faid Emperor’s dominions, there freely to buy or fell; 
and the goods they fell not, they lliall at anytime freely carry on board,i without 
pacing any duties for the fame, if they are not contraband goods; and in cafe any 
.fhip or veffei lhall have more goods on board that^defigned for the port, (which the 
mailer lhall be obliged to declare on his arrival) the mailer of the faid Ihip fiiall not be 
compelled to l^d the faid goods, but they lhall freely depart from thence wbenfoever 
*hcy |leafe, without any flop or hinderance whatfpever j and it is hereby deciatw, 

»3 
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that tht fhips or veffels of their refpeSivc Majefties,' or their fubjeftSi thaf fhall araii'c 
in any of the poits or harbours of the dcniinions of either of the Kings aforefaid, com¬ 
pelled by enemies, difafter of the foas, or any accidehf, fliall be exempted from paying^ 
anchorage, giving powder, money, or any thing elfe as port cliarge, or any other 
duties either upon their entrance or departure frotn the fud ports, without any let or 
moleftation. 

III. It is agreed, That all fliips and veflels whatfoever belonging to the fubj^fls of the* 
faid King of Great Britain, as alfo all fliips and vefTeis whatfoever belonging to rhe 
King of Fez and Morocco, or to hit' iubjefts, lliall freely navigate and pafs the feas- 
without any fearch, hindeninco, or inoleflation,/rom each other; and that all perfons 
or pellongers of what country or nation foever, as alfo all monies, goods, merchan¬ 
dizes or inovi^abl's ti> what pei)ple or nation f^ever belonging, to either party, fhall 
be wholly free, and fhall not be flopped, taken .away, embezzled, or plundered, nor 
receive any harm or damage w?hatfoevpr from .irher parly. And it is further agreed, 
that no commander or other perfon belonging to any fliip or vcfTel of the King of 
Morocco, or his fubjcfls, fhall take <iut of any fltip or vdfel of the King of Great 
Britain’s fubjeds, any pei fon or perfons wlialfoevcr, to carry thent anv tvhere to be 
exaniined, or upon any otlier pretence wh. 'foever, and flia!! oll.r no violence what¬ 
foever to any perlbn or perfons, of vvitat quality or nation foever, being on board any 
lhip*’or velTel belonging to Ilis Mi.jelfy’; fubjedc. 

I V. It is agreed, for the better obferving ao - veen'ing the antecedent articles according 
to the true intent and iiie.miiig thereof, That the ir-en of war or fitipj of (lorfo belonging - 
to the King of h’ez and Mort'cco, or to any of hi' ^ubje^ls, meeting with any /hips or 
vcfTels whatfoever beloi'ging to the Kitig of CJreac iJritaiii’s fubjetts (not being in any 
of the feas appertaining to llis faid hhijefly of Great Briiaiii'’s dominions), may fond on 
board one finglo boat with two fitlory, at.d no inoiv, which fitters only fliall have the 
liberty to enter into fuch fhips or vj.ne!s aforefaid; and that by producing a pafs 
ligned by the faid King of Cireat llntain, or by the LordJTigh^-Adiniral of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, in the form hereafter expreffed, the faid boat fhall iinmedialcly 
depart, and fuch fliip or veflel fhail fre< ;, procet d oti her voyage; and when any of 
the fhips of war or corfo of the King ol Gre^ iJritaiti, or his fubjefts, fhall meet with 
any fliip or veflel of the King of Fez and rdorocco, or his^fubjefls, if the commander of 
any fucli fhips or veflels fhall produce a pals ligned by the governor of the place whereto 
they belong, with a certificate from the Englifh confiil, and in cafe of his dcccafe, or 
abfence, from the major parr of the Englifh merchants refiding in the faid place, in 
fuch cafes the faid fliip or veflel fhall pi uceeti freely on her voyage without impediment 
or moleftation. 

V. 

fliall vmmr j -w —- j-- —--- —-^ ~ 

with any prize or prize goods, they may freely fell and difpofe of (hem v'thour any 
moleftation, or new impofition whatfoever; and in cafe any fqtiadmn of His Majcfty of 
Great Britain’s fhips of war, or any fiugle fhip, or merchant fhip or veflel, fliall want 
provifions or refreflinient, it is hereby further agreed, 'J’haf they may freely buy the 
fatne in fuch quantities or qualities as they fhall have occafion for, at^he market prices, 
and fhip t ff the fame without ^i«ig any tluries or acknowledgement whatfoever. 

VI. It is agreed, That il anf^fhip or veflel bclfinging to the King of Great Britain,, 
or his fubje£ls flmuld by ftrefs of weather, or any other accident, be driven on fhore. 
bulged or wrecked, in any part of the King of Fez and Morocco's doinimons, fuch 
ihips or vefleisj perfons or goods, fhall, without embezzlement or diminutioff, be duly 

reftored- 


L It is agreed, That if any of the flilps of war of the faid King, of (.ireat Britain 
Iconic to any port or place of the dominions i>f the King of Fez ?nd Mo-occo, 
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reftored to the conful, or to any other perfon whom the right owner (half apptnnt, and 
the men fliall be at full liberty, and be permitted to go when they pleafe, without any 
Jet whatfoever. 

VII. It is agreed, That in all whatfoever towns and places, maritime or others, 
belonging to the King of Fez and Morocco, wherefoever the faid King of Great Britain 
ftiall think fit to appoint and eftablilh a confiil, that fuch conful or confuls fliall be 
treated with the refpeft due to his or their characters; and he and all other His 
Majefty of Great Britain’s fubjefts refpeaively, lhall enjoy the free liberty of the 
exercifc of their religion, without any inoleftaiion or reproach, in word or deed, and 
that they fliall have a descent place appouited for the burial of their dead, to which no 
vio][ence fliall be oft'ered. That the laid conful and faftors fliall have the- choice 
of their own trucknrian and broker, and liberty to go and travel from place to placer 
by fea or Iwid. They (hall likewife have liberty to go on board any fliip or veflel 
whatfoever, to trade, or likewife in port or road, without any let, confinement, or 
limitation. Their effects and ellates fliall be fecure to them without danger of confifea- 
tion, feizure, or embargo, on any pretence whatfoever; and the faid conful or confuls, 
and all whatfoever fubjeds of His Majefty of Great Britain, trading in the territories of 
the King of Fez and Morocco, fliall have free liberty to depart the country at ail times, 
and as often as they (hall fee caufe, without any impediment or detention to them, their 
perfons, or eftates. And it is further agreed, That if any of the King of Great 
Britain’s fubjeds, refiding or traflkking iii any part of the dominions of the King of 
Fez and Morocco, fliall happen to die, in fuch cafe the govefnor of the place where 
fuch perfon lhall fo deceafe, lhall be obliged to fee all his monies and efieds forthwith 
delivered into the hands of His Majefty of Great Britain’s conful there; and in cafe 
there be no conful upon tlie place, then to Tome Englifli merchant, who is to fecurc 
them for the ufe of the heirs of the deceafed ; and this is to be underftood, in cafe the 
perfon deceafed has not had a partner left, or fador furviving, or has not before his 
death recommended .|)is laid goods, debts, &c!, to any Chriftian merchant of what 
nation foever, in which cafe the governor^ is not to intormeddle, further than inter- 
pofing his authority for the caufing due compliance to be made of the faid perfon 
deceafed, his will, and the recovery of w^t fliall be owing him, or any otherwile in the 
hands of any perlon whatfoever. And it is hereby further declared, that none of the 
King of Great Britain’s fubjeds flia^ on any pretence whatfoever, be compelled, or give 
any manner of fatisfadion, for anj^thcr debts than fuch as they themfcives, each of 
them refpedively, fnall contrad, or be obliged to by their own ad; and that the 
fubjeds of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, whether Moors or Jews, refiding in the 
dominions of the King of Great Britain, fliall entirely enjoy the fame privileges that 
are granted fo the .Englifli refiding in Barbary. 

VIII. It is agreed That no alcayde, governor, officer, or fubjed of the King of 
Fez and Morocco, fbalj take poiTcflftn violently of any goods or merchandizes of 
any of the King of Great Britain’s fubjeds, in the faid King of Fez and Morocco’s 
dominions, without firft adjufting and agreeing upon the price, and paying down the 
money; or as itjhall he agreed between them, without any conipulfion whatfoever; 
and the laid fubjeds of the King of Great Brittun fliall not be forced to buy any ^oods 
or merchandizes againft thar will. And it is further agreed. That the commander 
or mafier of any Englifli fliip or veflel, fliall not be obliged or compelled to trade, or 
take on ‘board any goods or merchandize whatfoever, he or they declarihjg to ibe 
conful refiding in the place, or otherwife, their unwillingnrfs to undenake the 
fame. And j^^her. No Ibip fliall be detained or embargoed on any pretence what¬ 
foever; 
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foever; or any jnlot or mariners taken out of any Ihip or veflel on any pretende 
whatfoever. 


IX. It is agreed. That if any of the fubjc£ts of the King of Great Bntain fhall hap¬ 
pen to fhrike, wound,, or kill any Moor, in any place within the dominions of the King 
of Fez and Morocco, and the faid offender fliall be taken, "he fhall be punifhed in the. 


fame manner, and with no greater feverity than the fubjedls of the. faid King of Fez 
and Morocco, being guilty of the fame ofibnee, ought to he by the laws of that couniiy. 
But if the offender fhall make his efcape, then neither the conful, nor any other per- 
fon of the nation, fhall be accountable or liable to g'vc any fatisfadion thereupon; and 
the like to be pra£lifcd, if any Moor fhould happen to ftrike, wound, or kill any of 
His Majefty of Great Britain’s fu’ojefls. And further, If any difference fhall happen 
between perfons, both of the King of Great Biiiain’s fubjefts, fuch difference fliall be 
adjufted and accommodated by the conful of the Englifh nation; but in all contro- 
vcrlies between the Englifh and perfons of ativ other nation, fuch controverfies fhall 
be determined by the alcayde or governor in chief of the place. And that the fame 
liberty fhall be' granted to the fu'oje^bs of the Eniporor of Ivlorocco, refiding in the 
dominions of His Britdnnic Majefty, which is given to the Englifh conful in Bar¬ 
bary, to name a perfon or perfons to tleciile 'he diii'civnccs that may happen between 
‘the fubjods of His Imperial Majefty, a Moor for the Moors, and a Jew for the 
Jews. *' 


X. It is agreed, I’hat not only during peace and friendfhip, but Hkewifc if any 
breach or war happen to be hei*eafter, between (i)'.* faid King of Grqat Britain and 
between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, the En/Mfli conful, and all others the faid 
King of Gr<'at Britain’s fubjecls, inhabiting or trafiicking in the dominions of the faid 
King of Fez and Morocco, fliall always, and at all times, both irt peace and war, have 
full power and entire liberty to depart and go to their own, or any other country, upon 
what fhip or vcflt?! of what nation foever they fhall think fit; to be allowed fix months 
time to remove in cafe of war, and to carry with them all their effeds, goods, famil^s, 
children though born in the country, and fervants, w ithout any interruption, feizure,— 
or hindrance whatfoever. 


XI. And to the end this treaty of peace may ^ot be thought violated by the crimes 
and offences of particular men, it is hereby further agreed, 'Fhat if cither of their 
majefly’s fubjeds fhall do any thing contrary to wliat is agreed in the foregoing articles, 
it fhall not be reckoned to be a breach of the public peace; nor fliall any hoftility enfue 
thereupon; nciiher fhall it in any cafe, of any controverfy, be reputed a denial of 
juftice, but where fatisfadion fhall be refufed fiu- the fpacc of fix months after com¬ 
plaint made. 

,XII. It is agreed, That the fubjeds of the King of and Morocco i 3 ’all De fuFered 
to tranfpnrt out of the dominions of the King of Great Bj itain, any fort^ vf g<;ods 
whatfoever, to the dominions of the faid King ofnFez and Morocco; and t’at they 
fliall be obliged to pay.no more duties or any other inipofition whatfoev^'r, than what 
other nations do, according to the cuftom of the country. 

XlU. And as it has pleafed Almighty God, that by His Mmefty’s J^ms, theifland 
of Minorca, and city oi Gibraltar, are now in His Majefly’s pofifeflion, and are become 
part of His Britannic Majefty’s dominions: it is therefore agreed, that every perfon 
fading in flups or veffcls, whether Spaniard, Englifh, or otherwife, fifhing in boats 
or veffels, hving or refidir^ there, fliall be efteeraed as his naturakborn fubjeds, 
upon producing proper paffes from the governor, or comraandera in chief of thofe 
places. 


VOL. XV. 
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• XIV. It is agreed. That for the better prefervation of this peace enrirely, and in¬ 
violably, between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, and the faid King of Great 
Britain, and their kingdoms, dominions, fubjefts, and vaflals rafpcftively, proclama¬ 
tion lhall be immediately made thereof, in all the fea-ports, and towns of both Thdr 

. Majeftios, and fixed iipon'the gates of each of the faid towns. And likewife that 
notice be given thorcof to the refpedive governors, minifteis, officers, and captains by 
fea and land, to the end that due regard be bad to this peace, and that none may 
offend through ignorance; ant| this ffiall be done after the ratifications be exchanged, 
as it is expreffed in the following article. 

Laftly. It is agreed, in cafe anyv/hip or fhips of war in enmity with the King of 
Great Britain, be in any of th-. ports of the King of Fez and Morocco, at the fame 
time that any of the belonging to the King of Great Britain’s fubjeds are there, 
that fuch criiizers Ihall not be jjonnirtod to offer any violence to the Engliih ffiips, nor to 
fail after them in forty hours. And l»e it further agreed, That the peace ffiall com¬ 
mence from the day of the figning this treaty ; after which none of the fubjeds of His 
Majelly of Great Britain Ihall be bought, fold, or made flaves, in any part of the 
dominions of the King of Fez and Morocco, on any pretence whatfoever. And the 
ratification hereof ffiall be exchanged .within the fpace of fix months, or fooner if 
pofiiblc; and if it fo happen, that in the mean time any capture ffiould be made on 
either party to his damage or harm, reparation fliall be made thereof by the Raptor, 
according to the rate at which the ffiips or goods, or botli, ffiall appear to have been 
fold} and whatfoever part thereof ffiall remain undifpofeef of, fliall immediately be 
reftored in fpecie, nnd the men let at liberty. Tffiat the peace ffiidl be confirmed and 
ratified in Spaniffi j and ffiall be received and be of equal force, as if it was in the lan¬ 
guage of either nation. 

A Copy of the Pajfes in En^lijh, •which the EngUJb Merchant-Ships carry, "word for 

• * word. 

• • 

( 

By the Commiflioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. arid of all His Majefly’s Plantations, &c. 

SUFFER the ffiip of mafter burthen about Tons, mounted with 

guns, and navigated with. men, His Majefty’s fubjeds, built, bound for 
to pafs with her company, paffengors, goods, and merchandizes without any left, hin¬ 
drance, icizurc, or moleftation. The faid ffiip appearing unto us, by good teftimony, 
to belong to the fubjeds of J lis Majcfty, and to no foreigners. Given under our 
hands and fcal.at the office of Admiralty, the day of in the year of our 

Lord 

'I’o all perfons whom this may concern. / 

Signed and dated in the behalf of the Emperor of Morocco, in the camp of Ceuta, 
the 13th day of January, lyao, O. S. 

By command of the moft excellent Baffia Hamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah. 

Signed, dated and fealed by His B»-itannic Majefty’s plenipotentiary on board of His 
laid Majefty’s ffiip the Dover, inTetuanBay, the 17th of January, 1720. O.S. 

Charles Stewart. 
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TRAVELS OR OBSERV \TIONS, 

KELATINO TO 
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By THOMAS SHAW, D.D. F.R.S. 

Vicar of Braniky, Regius Profcflbr of Greek, a; d Principal of Edmund Hallj in tke 

Uiiivcrfity of Oxford. 


SOME ACCOUNT Or ' UK AUTHOR. 

T homas SHAW, D.D. was bom at Kendal, ia the county of Wellmoreland, 
about 1692. He was educated at the grammai fchool thertS and was admitted 
Batchelor at Queen’s College, Oxford in 1711. He received the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts, July 3. 1716, and of Mafter of Arts, Jan. 16. 1719. 

He afterwardj took orders and was appointed Chaplain to the Englifh Faftory at 
Algiers. He remained there for fevend years, and travelled from thence into various 
parts of the Eaft. While he w'as abfent in 1727, he was chofen a fellow of his Col¬ 
lege, iuid after his return became Doflor o> Divinity, in 1734. He was alfo in thAT 
year elcded a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He publiihed the firft edition 
of his Travels at Oxford, in 1738, in folio. He alio prefented the Univer/ity with 
fome natural curiofities, ancient coins and bulls, which he had collefted dunng his 
travels. Three of the lafl: of thefe are engraved in the Marmora Oxonknfia. On the 
death of Dr. Felton, in \ 740, he was noniinau;d, by his College, Principd of Edmund 
Hall, which he railed by his munificence from a ruinous condition. He^. was alfo 
prefented at the fame time to the vicarage of Bramley, in Hamplhire, and Regius 
ProfclTor of Greek till his death, which took place in 1751. ^ ^ 

His travels have been univcrfally efteemed, not only for their accui^cy and fideliu, 
but on account of the illullrations they contain of Natural Hiftory, of' the Clallic 
authors, and cfpccially of the Sgriptures. They were tranllated into French, and 
printed in 4to. in 1743, with feveral notes and emendations communicated by the 
author. He publilhed two fupplements to them in 1746 and 1747, the latter 
addreffed to Dr. Clayton, Bilhop of Cloghcr, in Ireland. The contents of thefe were 
afterwards incorporated in the fecond edition, which, with great improvements and 
alterations, were prepared for the prefs by the author. Death put a ftop to his labours, 
but the public have reaped the fruit of them. The prefent edition is printed verbatim 
from this fecond and improved one, publilhed in 1757, but correiled in feveral 
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re^€te, particularly iit the index to the paflages of Scripture illdbaSii. Both 
editu^y efpecially the latter, have become eitremely fcarce, and nave fold at a 
high price. . » 

The following epitaph on the authof was compofed by Dr. Brown, Provoft of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and placed on his monument in Bramley church. 

tt 

EPITAPHIUM AUCTORIS. 

Peu'griuationibug variis 
PtV Europam, jffricam, Aftamque 
t'clicitcr abfolutis, 

Et Exuvy« iTiDi’talibus iu'c loci 
Tandem depofitis, 

Coclelleni in Patriam remigravit 
THOMAS -SHAW, A’. 7 . P. et R. S. S. 

Gabrielis Fil. Kendaliettfis : 

» Qui 

Confulibns Anglicis apud Algertnfes 
Priinum erat a Sacris ; 

Mox CoH. Reghar inter Sucios aferiptus; 

Aula dein Sancli Edmunds Principalis, 

Ac ejurdcin mui. iiicus Inllaurator ; 

Lingua dtmum Grata apnd Oxosuettfes 
Profcflbr liegius. 

l>e Literis quantum meruit Audor celebratua, 

Edita ufque tcIUbuntur Opera, ^ 

Pyramidibus ipns, quas penitius infpexerat, 

Perenuiura forfan extititra. 

Hie, Studiis etfi feverioribut 
Indies occupatus, 

Horis tamen fubfecivis emicuit 
Eruditus idem et facetus conviva. 

f 

Optima quanquatn Mentis indole 
Et multiplici Sc^ientia inftruflus ; 

Literatorum omnium, domi forifque, 

SufFragiis comprobatus; 

Magnatum Procerumque popularium 
Familiari infignitus Notitia; 

Nee fummis in Ecclulia Dignitatibus impar ; 

I-'ato tamen iniquo evenit, 

Ut Bramleyetjis obiret Paracia 
Vicarius pene Sexagetiarius 
XVm. Cal. Sept. A. D. 1751. 

Uxor JOAKNA, Ed. Holden Arm. CoufuHs 
Algcresjit olim Conjux, bis Vidua, 

M. P. 


TO 
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TO THE KINO. 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

I BEG leave to approach Your Royal Perfon, with an humble prefent in my 
after the falhion of thofe countries where 1 have long refided. ^ 

It is a volume of Travels and Ohfervitions^ wherein are defenbed the fituation, 
polity, and cuftoms of various nations; nations unacquainted with liberty, and whofe 
goverjunent is the very reverfe of Your Majeily’s wife and gracious adminillration. 

I had an opportunity of making thefe obfervations, whilft I had the honour of being 
Your Majofty’s chaplain at Algiers. It was in t!jis fituation that I firft coUecled 
materials for the following iheets; and fo extonfive >is Your Majefty’s influence, that 
it procured me I'afety and protedion, even in countries remote and barbarous. 

A work wliich owes its rife, its progrefs, and completion, to thefe alJiflancfS, feems 
in feme degree entitled to Your Royal Favour, and is therefore, with all humility, 
prefented to Your Sacred Majefty. * 

Whilft 1 was engaged irt this undertaking, it was a pleafing encouragement to con- 
fider, that my well-intended labours were appr oved by Her late Majcfly ; and if did 
not a little inflame iny endeavours, w'hon She was pleafed to promife me the hetnour of 
Her R«yal Patronage. 

But I mufl not prefuine to mention priv.;' md perfonal favours, when whole 
focicties are indebted to that llluftrious Princefs. Prwticularly, that ancieqt Iloufe of 
Learning, of which I have the happinefs to be a memh er, ftands dift’Pguifhcd by ilcr 
Royal Bounty, and owes its beauty and ornament to Iter munificence. 

If Heaven had fparcU that invaluable life, with what ;4eal fhould w'c have paid 
repeated acknowledgments to cur Royal Benefaftrels ! But now — wc can only join 
with thoufands in lamenting the public lols, and with gratitude tranfmit Her memory 
to our lateft fuccefl'ors. 

That province may long preferve Your Majefty, and continue the many bleffings d 
Your reign to this church and nation, is the e.Aillant prayer of, 

(May it pieafe Your Majefty) 

Y'^our Majefty’s moft humble 

And moft devoted fervant and fubjed, 

Thomas Shaw.. 

April 25, 1738. 


rREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

pREVIOUS to the prefatory difeourfe, it may be proper to obferve wherein th» 
A fecond edition of the Book of Travels and Obfervations differs from the frjl. Firft of 
sll then, it is printed with fmallcr types, and confined to a fmaller volume, to be at once 
more portable and lefs expenfivt- In the next place, feveral lines and pages which 
®itght be looked upon as fupcrffuous or unneceflary, are here omitted; fuch as the 
fxcerptUy as they were called, togcHiher with feveral of the larger notes and quo- 
from ancient authors, the references themfelves being only here retained. 
Some paragraphs likewife have been omitted or abridged in the work itfelf, viz. feveral 
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oAhe geographical obfervations in the Idngdoms of Algiers and Tulfe; |lhrticularl7 
where iic-iiher ancient nor modern hiflory were more immediately concerned, and 
where the general Icheme of thcfe geographical inquiries wo\ild admit of'it. And left 
the greater proficients in botanical leanting Ihould regard the phytographia^ or hiftory 
^of plants, as more copious* than curious, the author has continued fuch of them only 
as are the moft r?,re, or which have not been hitherto deferibed. Yet fuch caution 
has been every where taken in thefe, and in a few other omiflions and abridgments of 
lefs account, that little or nothing material or properly eflential to the work ilfeU ihould 
be wanting to this fecond edition. 

Yet what has been thus omitted or abridged, has made room not only for the 
feveral additional difcourfco and diAertations that were contained in the fupplement 
lately publifhed to this book, bur for a variety alfo of new remarks and obfervations, 
which were either overlooked in the author’s journals and memoirs, or which have 
occurred to his memory upon the revjfal of them both. And as errors and miftakes 
were almoft unavoidable in a work of this copious nature and fubjeQ:, (^feveral iheets 
whereof, thremgh the great importunity and impatience of the fubferibers, might have 
been too haftily printed off,) thefe, whether they regard the prefs, or fome geogra¬ 
phical or hiltorical fadls, or whether they relate to numbers or mcafures, or the 
reafonings thereupon, as they are, when taken all together, very few, and feldom of 
any coni'equcnce, fo they have all along, according to their nature and imporr„<and as 
far as they came to the author’s knowledge, been either retlified, altered, or entirely 
left out. Bcfides, that order, method, and connection fhoald be the better preferved 
throughout lltc vvlplc, the particular paragraphs Jiavc been fomeiimes tnuifpofed, and 
the general chapters have been fubdividod into feClions j whilft the ftylc itfelf, which 
might frequently appear too copious and redundant, like thofe foreign languages 
which were familiar to the author during his long abfence from his native country, fs 
here, more agreeable to the Englifti diCtion at prefent, rendered more terfe and 
concife. 

. ' The following pages therefore, with thefe additions, alterations, and improvements, 
are prefented to the reader, as an eiTay towards refloring the ancient geography, 
and placing in a proper light the natural, and fometiiues civil hiftory of thole 
countries, where the author has travelled. In purfuance of which defign, thefe 
obfervations, ot what kind foever, whether they regard geography, natural hiftory, or 
other mifcellancous fubjecls, are not blcnjded or mixed together as they chanced to 
fall in his way, but arc ranged under diftinCi heads and divifinns, without repeadng, 
upon every occafion, the time, the place, or mamier wherein they were made. 

The repetition of every tjay’s events and occurrences, befides being frequently 
tedious,* and feldom of any importance, could not have been admitted in the following 
iheets, V'ithout augmenting them to twice their number. Whereas, the author's 
principal defign and intent being in ^ literary way, and with as much brevity as the 
fubjeft would admit of, not barely t 5 amufe and divert, but to inform and inftroft the 
curious reader, to whom alone thefe pages were addreifed ; he has therefore confined 
himfclf all along, to lay dowm fuch obfervations only as he judged were of greater 
moramt and confequcnce; fuch likewife as were altogether new, or not fufiiciently 
explained in other books of travels. And as the greateft part of thefe obfervations 
bear a near relation to feveral paffages, cuftoms, or expremons in the claflic writers, 
and efpet^lly in the feriptures, the author has further endeavoured, by comparing 
thofe ancient accounts and deferiptions with thefe his later difeoveries, to make them 
receive from, and give to each other, mutual light and illuftration. 
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However, as the method of travelling, or furveying thefe countries, the.diet aftd 
reception of^he traveller^ the hardihips and dangers to which he is expofed, and other 
incidents of the like nature, may be looked upon by fome readers as matters of too 
great curiofity to be’entirely palfed over and negleded, the author propofes to fupply 
what may be wanting upon that fubjeft, by placing here irt one view fuch of the raollf, 
remarkable circundlances and occurrences as made up the diary-part of his travels. 

The reader therefon^ is, firfl; of all, to be informed, that in the fcveral mantime 
towns of Barbary and the Levant, where the Britifh faflcries are eftablithed, the author 
was entertained with extraordinary ma) ks of gcnerofity and friendfliip, having the ufc 
not only of their houfes, but of their horfes alio, their janiflitries and fervants. But in 
inoft of the inland towns and villages, particul:*; ly of Barbary, there is a houfe fet 
apart for the reception of Arangers, with a proper officer, called maharnk^ to attend 
us, where we are lodged and entertained for one night at the expence of the com¬ 
munity. Yet even here we fometimes met wi h our difficulties and difappointments; 
as when thefe houfes arc already taken up, or when the maharak was not to be found, 
or when he was inclined to be furly and difobl'ging; great difputes, and Jhamatany as 
they call brawls and difeord, happening at fuch times. And as there were no inns or 
public boufes to entertain us, and private families (contrary to the charitable cuAom 
recorded in Job. xxxi. 32. and Matt. xxv. 35.) would never admit us, we had now 
and then occafion enough to meditate upon the fame diArefs w'ith the Levite and his 
company, (Judges xix. 15.) when there was m man that would take them into his houfe 
for lodging; and of the jinipriety there was to place (t Tim. v. 10. Heb.'xiii. 2.) the 
lodging and entertaining of Arangers among good ’ . . . 

But when we travel in the open country, at a diAance from thefe towns and villages, 
as in Arabia and the groateA part of Barbary, we are to take our chance, both with 
regard l<5 our Jood and our lodgings, as vill be hereafter more particular related. As 
to e)ur food, we \ve>rc fometimes provident enough to take care of it, efpscially in Arabia. 
But to have furniflied ourfclves with tents in travelling through thole deferts, wo^ld 
have been both camberfome and expenfivc ; ^befides the fufpicion it might have raffed- 
in the jtfalous Arabs, that the perfons they belonged to, were of a more than ordinary 
rank and condition, and confcqucnily would be too rich and tempting a booty to be 
fuffered to efcape. The unfortunate gentlemen, who wore concerned not many years^ 
ago in an embalfy to Abyffinia, by order of the French King, found this to be too true, 
at the expcnce of their lives. 

As wc Aiall have frequent occafion, particularly in the defeription of Jkrbary, to 
mention the Kabyles, the Arabs, and the M(X)rs, it will be neceflary to pretrtife, that 
the Kabylcs have generally the appellation of Bctii, aa the Arabs have that^-f Welicdy 
prefixed to the name of their rdpettivc founders.. Both words have the fame Agi.ifi- 
cation, and denote the children or olfspring of fuch a ti ibc: rhust Beni^ Iiaihid and 
Welled Haifa, equally fignify the Tons or Ralhidlind the fons of Haifa; or the Rajhides 
or Haljides, as the ancient geographers and hiAorians would have natned them. We 
may oblerve further, that the K.-.byles ufually live upon the mountains, in little villages, 
Called made up of mud-walled hovels (^or gurhies, according to their own 

appellation); whereas the Arabs, being commonly the inhabitants of the plains, are 
therefore called Bedowcens, living, as the Nomades and Scenitffi did 6f old, in tents j 
a colleftion whereof, pitched ufually in a circle, with their doors opening towards} 
Mecca, is called a douwar. Bui the Moors, who are the defeendents of the ancient 
mhabitants, the Mauritanians, live all over Barbary, as the Turks likevvife do, in cities, 
towns, and villages j habitations more permanent than thofe of the Arabs, as they are 

mor& 
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dore durable than thofe of the Kabylos. '^e 4 anguage of the Moors Is the fame with 
that of the Ai-abs; the particular dialefts being alike in theip both, acco;^ding to their 
nearer or more diftant fituation from Egypt, where there language is fiijppofed to be 
Ipokcn in the grcateft propriety and perfeftion. 

If therefore, in the courfe of our travels, we did not fall in with any of the dajkr&hs 
of the Kab^’les, ou with the douwars of the Arabs, or with the towns, or villages above 
mentioned, we had nothing to proteft us from the inclemency either of the heat of 
the 'day, or the cold of the night, unlefs we accidentally fell in with a cave or grove of 
trees, the flielve of a rock, or with foine ancient arches, that had formerly belonged to 
fo many ciftcms. At thefe times, w|iich indeed feldom happened, our horfes were 
the grcatcfl: fufferers ; and as they were always our firft care, we gathered for them 
ftubble, grafs, or bouglis of trees, before we fat down and examined what fragments 
of fome former meal were referved far ourfclves. •* 

In travelling along the fea-coaft of Syria, and from Suez«to Mount Sinai, we w'ere 
in little or no danger of being either robbed or infulted, provided we kept company 
with the caravan *, and did not ftray from it; but a negleft of this kind, through too 
great an eagernefs in looking after plants and other curiofides, may expofe the traveller, 
as it once did myfelf, to the great danger,of being aflaflinated. For v/hilfl; I was thus 
amufing myfelf, and had loft fight of the caravan, 1 was fuddenly overtaken and drip¬ 
ped by three ftrolling Arabs; and had not the divine Providence interpofed in failing 
companion in one, whilfl the other two were fighting for my clothes (mean and ragged 
as they were), I mull inevitably have fallen a facrifice to their rapine and cruelty. In 
the Holy Land, and upon the ifthmus betwixt Egfpt and the Red Sea, our conduflors 
cannot be too numerous, whole clans of Arabs, from fifty to five hundred, fometimes 
looking out for a booty. 'I'his was the cafe of our caravan, in travelling (A. D. 1722.) 
from Ramah to Jerufalem ; where, exclufive of three or four hundred fpabccs^ four 
bands of Turkifli infantry, with the mojolonif or general, at the head df them, were not 
tjble, or clurft not at Icaft, proted us Irom the repeated infults, ravages, and barbarities 
*of the Arabs. There was fcarce a pilgrim, and we w'cre upwards of fix thoufand, who 
did not fulFcr, either by lofmg a part of‘his clothes, or his money: and when thefe 
failed, thgn the barbarians took their revenge, by unmercifully beating us with their 
^ikes and javelins. It w'ould be too tedious to relate the many inltanccs of that day*s 
rapine and cruelty, in which I myfelf had a principal lhare, being forcibly taken at 
Jeremial or Anatholh, as an hoftage for thc'payment of their unreafonable demands, 
xvhere I was \cry barbaroully ufed and infulted all that night; and provided the aga of 
Jerufalem, with a great force, had not refeued me the next morning, I Ihould not have 
feen fo fpeedy an end of my fulFcrings. 

But in Barbary,‘where the Arabian tribes are more under fubjedion, I rarely was 
guarded fey more* than three fpahecs and a fervant; all of us well armed with guns, 
pillols, and feimitars ; though even we were fometimes obliged to aiigntcnt our 
numbers, particularly when we travelled either among the independent tribes, or upon 
the frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms, or where two contiguous clans were at 

• Vox Perfica eft carvan^ id eft, negotiator, vcl colleftive negotlatorcs; fc. tota eoruni cohors fitnul iWf 
faciens,Arabitr enjita vocatur. Hinc mercatoriint Iiofpilia publica, quz Arabibiis audiunt .can, Perfi* 
earvan Jerai 'aoTahm\'»T, \. e. earavan* ht^Uium. Nam firai eft domut ampla } unde iu ConftaP* 

tioopolif tmperatorii palatium foemiiiarum Turcis dicitur, nomine Idtrixco, Jerai, Eurepais minus bcneyn'flw 

feragRo. Vid. Prrits.MWi, td. T. Hyde, p. 61. In tbefc cans, kmes, or caravan ferais, 
can fometimes purehafe ftraw and provender for our horfes, mules, &c. though, generally fpeakiDg„itiwT 
fupply us barely with a dirty room to lodge in, being built in fquares, with an area or quadrai)gl%w»^“ 
for the reception of our hories, &c. 

variance. 
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mncc. ^efei and fuch like haramm^s^'& the free-bJSters arcufually named in th^fe 
countaies, n^fl be what the Europeans call wilcf* Arabs j for there is no fuch name pe¬ 
culiar to an^ one particular clan or body of them, they being all the fame, with the like 
inclinations (whenever a proper opportunity or temptation offers itlblf) of robbing, 
ftripping, and murdering, not ftrangers only, but alfo one, another. In proof of this, 
I need only mention the many heaps of ftones that w'" meet with in fcveral places in 
Barbarys in the l^oly Land, and in Arabia, which have been gradually eifedfed (as fo 
many figns, Ezek. xxxix. 15.) over travellers thus barharoufly murdered; the Arabsj 
according to a fupcrftitious cuftom among them, contributing each of them a done 
whenever they pafs by them. We read offomethingj like this, Jofh. vii. 26. and viii. 29. 
and 2 Sam. xviii. 17. where great heaps of ftones ate faid to be raifed over Achan, 
over the King of Ai, and over Abfalom. ■ 

However, to prevent as much as poflible the falling into the hands of tliefc haram- 
mcc's, the greateft fafety for a traveller is to be difguifed in the habit of the country, or 
to be dreffed like one of his fpahccs. For the.i'rabs are very jealous and inquifitive, 
fufpeding all llnmgers to he fpics, and feiit to take a furv'cy of tbofe lands, w hich, at 
one time or other (as they Iiave been taugl.t to fear ) are to be reftored to the 
Chriftians. 

In our journics betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, the heavens were every night our 
covefing ; the find, with a carpet fpread over it, was our bed ; and a change of rai¬ 
ment, made up into a bundle, was our pillow 4 nd in this fuuation we were every 
night wet to the fkin, by the copious dew that dropt uDun us, though without the leall 
danger (fuch is the excellency of.this climate) of cate^’ing cold. The continued heat 
of the day afterwards, made us often w'ifli that thcle refrigeration’s could have been 
hourly repeated. Our camt.ls (for horfes or mules require too much w'atcr to be em¬ 
ployed in thefe deferts), were made to kneel down (Gen. xxiv. 11.) in a circle round 
about us, with their faces looking from us, and, their refpeftive loads and faddles placed 
behind them. In this fituation, as they are very watchful animals, and awake with the 
leaft noife, they ferved us inftead of a guard. 1 

As tlrere was no chance of meeting, in thefe loncfomc and dreary deferts of Arabia^ 
with the leaft hofpitality or entertaiumeut, we wore obliged to carry along with us every 
thing that was necefl'ary for fo long and tedious a journey. We took car^^n the firft 
place to provide ourfelves with a fufficient quantity of ^oats fkins (the «irxo«, or botilet^ 
fo often mentioned in feripture), which we filled w'ith water every four or five 
days, or oftener if we found it. We laid in a provifion likewife of wine and brandy. 
Barley, w'iih a f<!W beans intermixed, or elle the Hour of one or other, or of both of 
them, made ip,to balls with a little water, was the provender of our camels. We pro¬ 
vided for ouri(?lves wheat-flour, rice, bilcuit, honey, oil, vinegar, qlives, lenSL., potted 
flefh, and fuch things as w'ould keep I'wect and wholefome during two months, the 
fpace commonly taken up in completing this journey. Nor fttould our woodar* bafon 
and copper pot be omitted ; the latter whereotwas the neceffary utenfil for cooking our 
provifions, the other for ferving it up, or kneading therein our unleavened cakes. Thefe 
two veffels made up the whole of our kitchen furniture. When’we , were therefore 
either to boil or to bake, the camels dung that we found left by fome preceding caravan 
(for wood is very fcarcc) was our ufual fuel; which, after being left a day or two in the 
lun, quickly catches fire, and bums like charcoal. No fooner was our food prepared, 
whether it was potted flefli, boiled with rice, a lentil foup (the red pottage, Gen. xxv. 30.) 
or ^unleavened cakes ferved up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs {mt to eat his 
mrfel alonc^ Job xxxi. 17.), after having placed himfelf upon the higheft fpot of ground 
von. XV. ,3 T in 
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in^he neighbourhood, calls out thrice^ wittea Joud voice, to all his brethren, the Jons 
of the faithful, to come and partake ot it, though none of them were in .view, or per¬ 
haps within a hundred miles of us. This culloin however they maintain to be a token 
aticaftof their great benevolence, as indeed it would have been.of their hofpitality, 
provided they could have had an opportunity to Ihew it. 

But travdling in Barbary is of a quite different nature. Here we ajlways endeavour 
to find out'the daunvars of the Arabs (not being fond of vifiting the KSbyles, who are a 
let of llurdy fellows not fo eafily managed), where we are entertained at free colt:, as in 
the towns and villages above mentioned, and as we read of the wayfaring man, Jer. xiv. 8. 
for the fpace of one night. For i^ this country, the Arabs, and other inhabitants, are 
obliged, either by long cuftom, by the particular tenure of their lands, or from fear 
aifd compulfion, to give the fpahtes and their company the nminah, as th(!y call it, 
which is fuch a fufficient quantity of provifions for ourfelves, together with 4lraw and 
barley for our mules and horfes. Befydes a bowl of milk and a balket of figs, raifins, 
or dates, which upon our arrival were furefented to us, to ftay our appetites, the maftcr 
of the lent where we lodged fetched us from his flock (according to the number of our 
company) a kid or a goal, a lamb or a Iheep, half of which was immediately feerhed by 
his wife, and ferved up with cufeafooe ; t^e reft \vas made kah-ah, i. e. cut into piece's 
(jourtXXoK is the term, Horn. 11 . A. ver. 465.) and roafted, which we referved for our 
breakfaft or dinner the next day, 4 * 

Yet the cold and the dews that we were every night expofed to, in the deft rts of Arabia, 
did not incommode us half fo much as the vermin and infeds oi'all kinds, which never 
failed to molcft us in Barbary. Befides fleas and litse, which might'be faid, without a 
miracle, to be here tn all their quarters, the apprehonfions we were under, in fume parts 
at leaft of this country, of being bitten or ftung by the fctjrpion, the viper or the veno¬ 
mous fpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repofe, a refrclhment fo very grateful and fo 
highly neceffary to a weary traveller. Upon fight indeed of one or* other of thefe 
venonious bcafts, a ihaleh, or writer, who was one of vay fpahees, after he had muttered 
a few myftical words, exhorted us all to take courage, and not be afniid of fuch crea¬ 
tures, as he had made tame and harmlefs' by his charms and incantations. Wc were 
likewife nq^lefs offended (from whence we might leaft exped it) by their young kids, 
lambs, ancT calves, that are tied up every night under the eaves of their tents, to prevent 
them from fucking their dams. For the cords ufed upon theie occafions, being made 
only of yam loofely fpun, the fretful creatures are every moment breaking loofe, 
dropping their dung and trampling upon us. 

When we were entertained in a courteous manner (for the Arabs wdll fometimes fup- 
ply us with nothing till it is extorted by force ), the author ufed to give tl»e rnafter of the 
tent a knife, a pouple of flints, or a fmall quantity of Englifli gun-powder y which, 
being much ftrongcr than their own, is in great eftcem, and kept chiefly for the firim- 
ing of their fire-arms. If the lallah, oa lady, his wife, had been obliging alfo in her 
way, by making our cufcafooc hvoury, and with expedition, Ihe would return a thoufand 
thanks for a fkean of thread, or for a large needle, or for a pair of feiffars ; all of 
them great rarities, and very engaging prefents with thefe people. An ordinary filk 
handkerchief, of two (hillings value, was a prefent for a princefs. 

During^ the exceffive heats of the fummer, and efpecially when we were apprehenfive 
of being intercepted by the free-booting Arabs, or harammees, we then travelled in the 
night, which^ having no eyes, according to their proverb, few of th*cm dare venture out, 
as not knowing the untorefecn and unexpcfled dangers and ambufeades which they 
might poifibly fall into. At this time, we have frequent opportunities of calling fe re¬ 
membrance 
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membrance the beautiful words of the Pfdlmift, Pfal. civ. 20. “ Thou makeft darknsfs 
that it. may be night; wherein all the beafts of the foreft do move.” The lions roaring 
^ter their prey, the leopards, the' hytenas, the jackalls, and a variety of other ravenous 
creatures crying out. to the ir fe llows, Ifa. xiii. 22. and xxxiv. 14. (the (JifFerent fexes 
perhaps finding out and correfponding in this manner with.rheir mates), break in very 
awfully upon th^ folitude, and the fafety likewife, that we might otherwife promife to 
ourfelvc's at this feafon. 

Our horfes and camels keep generally a conftant pace; the latter at the rate of 
two miles and an half, the other of tfircc geographical miles an hour; fixty of which 
miles, according to my calculation, conftitutc one degree of a great circle. The fpace 
we travelled over was firft'of all computed by hours, and then reduced into miles, 
which, in the following obfervations, when Roman is not mentioned, are always to be 
taken for geographical miles. 1 alighted ufu.illy at noon to take the fun’s meridian 
altitude (calk'd by the Arabs, the ivd^bin^ of ihi fun\ and thereby adjufl: the latitudes; 
obferving all along the cowrie and diretlion our travelling by a pocket cotnpafs, 
the vaiiation whereof (A.D. 1727) 1 found -it Algiers to be 14°, and at "I’uriis 16“ to 
the weft. Every evening therefore-, as foon as we arrived at our connack *, for fo the 
fpahccs call the tents, the houfes, or places where we put up, I ufed to examine what 
latitude we were in, how many hours, and in what diretlion we had that day travelled, 
makibg propc-r allowances for the fevcral windings and occafional deviations that we 
had made out of the diretl road. In our p.iliage through the mountains and fbrefts, 
or where the plains w^ere cut through w'ith rivers ^for w'e no where met; with hedges, 
or mounds, or incloliires, to retard and moleft; us), frequently happened, that when 
we had travelk-d eight hours, i. e. twenty-four miles, they were, according to the 
method above laid down, and as far as longitude or latitude were concerned, to be 
cllimated for no more than eighteen or twenty. I found by obfervaiion the latitude 
of Algiers, by vt hich that of otiicr places is regulated, to be 3° 32' 30" eaft of London, 
.which, in the maps, is my firlt meridian'; according to which, they are all of them laid 
down and projeded. Mr. Sanfon, who attended for many years the viceroy of Coh- 
ftaniinft as his Have and furgeou, fupplied utt; with a great many geographical remarks 
concerning that province; in the defeription of which, particularly with regard to 
Lambefe, I am likewife obliged to the learned and curious Dr. Poiffonel, who took 
A.D. 1726, a furvey of the grcaiell part of the kingdoms of Algiers and 'funis, at the 
expence of the French King. In the defeription of the weftern portion of the Zeugi- 
tania, w'hich the civil wars, A.D. 1727, prevented me from vifning, 1 am much 
indebted to the learned h'aiher Francifeo Xiipcncs, then the Spanilh adminiflrador at 
Tunis, who .^{.cry gcncroufly communicated to me his notes and remarks, w'hich he 
had made in his fcveral journies over thofe parts. The provinces of /.aab' VVadrang, 
and the other fou'iheni diftricls of the kingdom of Algiers, are laid down from the 
repeated accounts which I received of thofe countries from the inhabitants the ifelves; 

* Connac is at prefeni tlic fame appeUation in tlic Eafl with the n-anSopCfw* and xar-Xupot in the Old and 
New Ttllamcnt, whicli are rctnlend inns or hoffihia But cxccptiii^f the caravanjerait, which may in 
fome meafure anfwer to the and xMixXiyo-a., (tJiofe wliicli i have feen were only bare walls), there 

are, properly fpeakinjr, no houfes of tntcrtainmrnt in tin's country, in the ftiifc at leaft tliat we underdand 
inm at bofpitia ; vi& where we can be provided witli lodgings, provtfions, and other ncceffarics for our 
tnuHey. ror a connat denotes the place itfclf only, whether covered or not, where the travellers or caravans 
halt or break off their journey for a time, in order to n-frclh themfelves and their beads of burden 'I'hus 
the or inn, Geii. xlii. 27. and xliii. 21. &c. where the foiin of Jacob opened their ta< Its to give 

their aifes provender, are no other than one of the like dations, whicU 1 have defcribed above in Arabia, 
«/*. the place where they themfelves reded and unloaded their affes. 

3 T 2 with 
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• 

voth whom we have frequent opportunitie* of converfing in almoH: every dty of 
Barbaiy. And as I rarely found them difegree in their Mcounts, I am perfuaded 
that 1 have been little, if at all, impofed upon by them. 

The fevcigd names of the places and tribes of thefe kingdoms, are all of them 
wntten according to the Engli{h|^pronunciation, and the force of our own alphabet. 
'J'he Arabic letters,^ anfwering to our /, h, and make thofe words (which in. 

deed are very numerous) wherein they occur, to have an eafier t^fition into our 
language, than into the French 9r Italian; and, for the wttnt of the like correlpondent 
letters, the authors who have deferibed thefe countries, have generally mil'callcd the 
true Arabic appellations, and tiierchy, rendered them ufelefs to travellers, as I can 
fpeak by experience, in making inquiries after particular places there recorded, by 
being thus Itrangely exprefled in thofe idioms. 

AVe learn from the Notitia that there were, at one time or other, more than fix 
hundred epil'copai fees in Barbary} though, for want of geographical circumllances, 
I have not been able to adjuft the fituafen of more than one hundred of them. And, 
in examining their ruins, 1 have often wajideredthat therc Ihould remain lo niany altars 
and tokens of Pagan idolatry and fuperitition, and l‘o very few crofl’es or other monu« 
ments of Chriftianity. Yet even this nny perhaps be well enough accounted for, 
from that great hatred and contempt which the Saracens have always had for the 
Chriftian name, and of their taking all imaginable opportunities to obliterate* and 
deftroy it j wherein they arc further encouraged, by finding not only a number of 
coins, but large pieces of lead and iron alfo, wherewith the Itones w'hich they arc thus 
induftrious to pull down, are bound together. But of thole coinsj 1 rarely met with 
any that were either valuable or curious. Such of them as are purely African, or 
Carthaginian, or carry along with them at leail the infignia and charactcriltics of being 
(truck there or in Sicily, and other of their colonics, may be well accounted the rarclt; 
not taking the leaft notice of the Miffilia, as they are called, of the lower empire, nor 
of the coins, which are equally common, of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Alex* 
anefer, Gordiamis, and Philippus; in w'hofe times theic parts of Africa appear to have 
been adorned with the rnoft luii*ptu(His ctiificcs. I have fome pieces likewife of glafs 
fnoicy^ found in ll;e ruins of fuch of their buildings, as were erected by their fultans, 
viz, Occ’ba anil Ben Egib. For thefe, no Icfs than thofe that were erected by their 
prcdeceilbrs, the Carthaginians and Romans, have been equally fubjeetto their changes 
and revolutions. I'hefc coins, of W'hich I have two forts, the one of the bignefs of a 
farthing, the other of a filver two-pence, arc flat and plain on the one fide, and im- 
prcflTcd on the other w'ith the Mahometan creed, viz, “ There is no God but God: 
Mohammed is the apoftle of God.” .. 

Bur, to retiiBii to what was the more immediate defign of this preface : our flages 
or days journies were not always the fame. For tv'hen any danger was apprehended, 
we then travelled through as many by-paths as our condudors were acquainted with ; 
riding in this manner, without halting, Ibmctimes twelve, Ibmetimcs fifteen hours. 
Nay, in returning from Jcrufalem, lb vigilant wore the Arabs in dillrclliug the pilgrims, 
and particularly rnyfelf, that notwithllanding w^e had theJiieck, or faint, of ISIouni Car¬ 
mel, with Uveiity of his armed fervants to protect us, we reded only one hour in two- 
and-twenty; for lb long a lime we were in travelling, and that very brilkly, betwixt 
Sichem and Mount Carmel. But in the kingdoms of Algier^i and 'I’unis, an ordinary 
day’s journey, exclufive of the time talvcti up in making obfervations, rarely exceeded 
eight or nine hours. Our conftant pradioe was, to rife at break of day, fet forward 
with the fun, and travel till the middle of the afternoon \ at which time we began to 

look 
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look out for the encampments of the Arahis, who, to prevent fuch parties as ours from 
living at free charges upon them, take care to pitch in woods, vatlies, or places the 
leaft confpichous. And indeed, unlefs we difcovered their flocks, the fmoke of their 
tents, or heard the barking of their dogs, it was fometimcs with di0icult]|if at all that 
we found them. Hors, as was before obferved, |ve were accommodated with the 
momah / and if, in the courfe of our travelling the next day, 

■Ji'- 

We chanc’d to find 

„• , A or an uniafted fpring, ^ 

We blcfs’d our fiara, and thougtit it lux iry. 

This is the method of travelling in thefe countries, and thefe are its plcafures and 
amufements; few indeed in comparifon with the many toils and fatigues ; fewer ftill 
with regard to the greater perils and dangers that either continually alarm, or attually 
befet us. And befides, as the reader will have too frequent occaflon to remark, the 
difeoveries we are thus eager to purfue, and which are the occaflon of all this anxiety 
and labour, how feldom is it that they anfwe’ our expeftations ?> Even thefe larger 
feenes of ruin and dcfolation at Jal Cicfarea,^ Cirta, Carthage, and other of the more 
celebrated cities in Africa, where wo flatter >.l ourfelves to be enteruiiiieJ with fuch 
diffuflve feenes of antiquity and iaftruction, yet, when we come more nearly to view' 
and examine them, how infinitely do they fail fliort of what before hand we had con- 
cciveil in our minds of their beauty and mun'*’ Inftead of really diverting or in- 

ftfutling us in the mann'’r we apprehended, they hrve fometimes produced quite con¬ 
trary efieds, by engaging i.s at once* in a very ferion. turn of thought and fheditation. 
For here we are imme.iiately flruck with the very fo. ude of thelevL.w domes, arches, 
and porticos that are loll Handing, which hii'lory informs us, were once crow'ded with 
inhabitants ; where Soyphax and MalhnilTa, Scipio and Cefar, the orthodox Chriftians 
and the Arlans, the Saracens and the '‘'urks, have given laws in their turn. Every 
heap of ruins points out to us the w'calyiefs and inftability of all human art and con¬ 
trivance, retnimling us further of the many thoufands that lie buried below then^, 
which are now loft in oblivion, and forgotten to the world. Whilft we are full’ of 
thefe thoughts and meditations, Chriftianir ‘fteps in to our relief, acquainting us that 
we are only/f/Y/zj^crj and pilgrims upon earth ; fccking a c/Vy, .not like thefe,. fubjed to 
the ftrokes of time and fortune, but ’■jubkb hath cverlajiing foundations^ auhofe builder 
and maker is God, Heb. xi. 9. &c. 


TRAVELS OR OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO BAR8AVY. 

•* . 

PARI’ I. 

OiiiOtJUAPHi OF THE KlNGDOai OK ALCIEUS. 

CHAP.. I. — Of the Kingdom of Algiers in general. 

'’" ’PHE kingdom Algiers, flnee it became fubjed to the Turks, has been one of the 

A moft tunlidi-rable diftrids of that part of Africa, which the latter ages have known 
by theuatue of Barbary ^^l It is bounded to the weft, with Twunt and the neighbour¬ 
ing 

** Africa vctcrib’.ts prupric dl'a.i, hoJic Baibaria quibuld.itii vocatur, alias Barbarias pars. Thuan. 
Hift.l. vii. Moivs, Alarbcs, Cabuylcs, y alganus Turcos, todos gentc puerca, fuzia, torpe, indomita, 

iitauil, 
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iag mountains of Trara; to the fouth, with the Sahara, or defertto the eaft, with 
the river Zaine, the ancient Tufca} and to the north, with the Mediterranean fea. 

Sanfon *, in bounding this kingdom with the rivers Mulvia and Barbar, as he 
calls the Muilooiah and the Zaine, makes it 900 miles from call to weft j De la 
Croixt» 720 ; Luyrs -by reckoning 48! miles for one d. gr^>e of longitude, 
allows it to be about 630: whereas others § make it of a lefs extent. But accord¬ 
ing to the exaclelt obfervations which I could make niyfelf, or receive from others, I 
find the true length of this kingdom, from Twunt (which lies 40 miles to the caftward 
of the Mullooiab) to the river '/ainp, to be, a little more or lefs, 480 miles; the firft 
lying in o'" 16' W. longitude from London j and the latter, upon whofc weftern banks 
Tabarka is fituated, hi 9“ 16' to the eaft. 

There is not the like dilagreement ainong thefe geographers, in relation to the breadth 
of this kingdom, though none of them || make it lefs than 150 milt^s where h Ls the nar- 
roweft ; nor more than 240 where it is the broadeft. The breadth indeed, though 
much ihort of thefe accounts, is not every where the fame : for near 'I’lein-fan it is not 
above 40 miles from the Sahara to the fcd[.coa{l; near the fourci's of the rivers Sigg, and 
Shellifi', it is about 60 ; which, in the weftc'rn part of this kingdom, may be taken at 
a medium for the extetit of what the ..Arabs call Tell, i.e. land proper for tillage. 
But, to the eaftward of Algiers, the breadth is more confidcrable ; particularly in the 
meridians of Boujejah, jijel, and Bona, where it is never lefs than ioo miles. 

With regard to the old geography, Pliny ^f, who is followed herein by Martianus **, 
makes the breadth alone of the Mauritania: to be 467 miles, i. c. 300 miles at lealt 
more than will ngrgc with that part of this kingdom which atdWrs thereto. The 
200 miles likewii>, which the fame author ft lays down for the particular breadth of 
Nuniidia, is nearer the truth, though (lili with an excefs of at leaft 60 miles. Ptolemy f J, 
by placing the Mauritania Casfarienfis between the Malv» and the Ampfaga, (or the 
Grcfl/ River, as it is now called); i.e. from long. 11° lo' to long.'26“ 15', extends 
that province alone, (by allowing, agreeably to thefe degrees of longitude, as it has 
tdready obferved, 48 E miles to one degree); upwards of 700 miles. . And if to 
thefe we add 240, /. e. the 5" diftance,'as he makes it, betwixt the Ampfaga and 
Tabraca, the whole diftance betwixt the Malva and I'abraca w'ill be 940 miles, 1. e. 
betwixt Twunt and Tabarca 900 miles. Neither muft we omit another great error 
of this author, who, by placing his great promontory, or Cape Hone, as it is now 
called, in N. lat. 35% and the Ampfaga in 31 ’45'; «'md fo, in proportion of the inter¬ 
jacent places, makes this part of the fea-coaft to lie in an E.S.E. direftion : whereas 
the greateft part of it, as far as Rus-acconatter, near Algiers, lies the contrary way, 
or nearly in a N.E. diredion; not to mention other particular places in his tables, 
relative to them bofh, which are put 5" or 300 miles further to the S. than they arc 
found to be by obfervation. 


inauil. inhumaiia, licftial: y por tanto tiiiio porcierto raz.on, cl que da pocos anos aca acofturaliro llatnar 
a erta itrra, Batbaria pura, &c. D. Hacdo de la capiiuidad en fa Topogr. t Hiilur. de ArgeU 
Vallad. i6»2. ^ 

* L’ Afriqnc cn pbificiirs Cartes nouvellcs, &c. n. 23. a Paris, 16B3. 

■f- Nouvelle Miibodt pour apprendre le iEjileov;r. Univers. Tom. v. p a Paris, 17OJ, 
f Introd. ad Gcographiam, p.669. Traj.ad Rhenum, 1692. • 

^ Moll’s Gcograpl y, Part ii. p. J46. Loiid. 1722. Atlas Gcograph. vol. iv. p 182. 

II The geogiapliical and Roman miles differ, as 60 is to yyj, i. e. 60 Gtogr. and 75^ Roman milMSW 
equal to i‘ of a great circle. Vide Danville’s Introd. to Gcogrf 
HI Piin. I.v. c 2. Mart. Cap. de duab. Maurit.’' 

Plin. 1 . V. c* ’It Piol. 1. if. cap. 2. • 
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And then a^in, with regard to the extent of this kingdbm, as it is laid down li\ 
the Antonine Itinerary, wsj are to oblerve, that the Porius CiKcili (a few miles only from 
Twunt, our weftern boundary) and 'J'aban a are pheed nearly one thoufand Roman, 
or800 geographical nules from each other j ioomiles Ihort indeed of Ptolenly*s account j 
though above 300 miles more than the, real diftance betwixt them. But to Ihew, with¬ 
out being too particular at prefent, how cautioufly thi ■ guide or diredlory is fometimes 
to be followed or relied upon, we need only give the reader, in one view, fome of the 
more noted places, with their diflanccs as they arc marked down there, and as they 
have been found, in the following flicets, by obfervation, viz. 


In tlic Itinerary. 

Malva, or, according the prefent name. 
From Cxiarea 316 
From Saldis 214 

From Uiinicade ti8. Cotl. V,il. mel 117^ 
From riippone Rfgit)2i5. Exrmp. JiLnJ. JI5 
From Cartli;tgi:ie 113. al. iy3 


In the followi^ obfervations. 

MtMooiah „ 

or She^eli 26^ 
or BoujeiaJj 2 00 
or Siiga/a 106 
or Bona 93 
or Carthage z 1 2 


But to return to the modern geography of ihis kingdom, and to deferibe the further 
extent of if, we are to obferve, that the d^'miniou, which the Algerines pretend to 
beyond the Tell, is very umeriain and precarious: for W'hich reafen 1 have fixed the 
prtipcT boundaries and Iftnifs of this kingdom that way, Ibmeiinies upon the northern 
fkirtsolThe Sahara; fonuiimes upon the imat advanced parts of the mountains of 
Allas ; V Itieh, indeed, tor the molt part, coincide with them. Some of the villages 
inderd of tiio province ol /.aab, and others likewife, hat have a rn""e diflant fituation 
from AlLu\ rs, pay regul.n ly their annual taxes, or at leaft give foine tokens of fub- 
niifllon to the 'I'urks: but ilie other coinniuniiies are all of them independent: whilfl: 
the correfp^'tideiit Arabs ary,, feld.jm brought under contribution; being always upon 
their guard, or 'at a diltance: particularly when the 'I'urkifli armies are abroad to 
collect the taxes. 

The f buthorn part of this kingdom, which I am now fpeaking of, together with the 
whoL trad of land that lies in that direftion* between the Atlantic Ocean and Egypt, 
is called by inofl ol the modern geographers, Biledulgerid ; or, according to its true 
name, Blaid el Joriddc, i. e. J'bc dry country. Though, if we except the Jerid, a 
fmall portion of it, that is fituated near the LefTer Syrtis, and belongs to the Tunifeans ; 
all the reft of it is known (at Kraft to thole Arabs whom I have converfed with) by no 
otlur general name than the Sahara, i. c. The deferi^ as wc may interpret it. 

Gramagc, De la Croix, and other modem geographers divide this kingdom into a 
great many provinces, according to the feveral petty royalties which, at one time or 
otlier, it was cantoned into, before and alter the time of tfie Turk-im conquefts. But 
at prefent there are only three, viz. the province of 'l’lt.m-fan, to the weft; of Titterie, 
to the fouth; and of C.onftantina, to the call of Algiers. The Dcy appoints over 
each of thefe provinces, a bey or viceroy, who has a defpotip power wiihin his jurif- 
diclion ; and at the appointed feafons of colleding the tribute, upon a rebellion, in- 
furreftion, or oiher the like occafions, is aflifted with a body of troops from Algiers. 

I'hus ftands, at prefent, the general defeription and diviliim of this kingdom, which, 
Upon comparifon, will correfpond with the Pro^incia Nova* -or Numidiaf of the 


* Keuaaf— "" rtti NojwtSa? KaSim s, ti to i-rrMoot terryayt —tk fvTti AtSvn i^vi TaevTM, to ftn Xtf* Ttw 
(0 Kou Atfgjicw HeCKafitt) TxXxun, Irt ix xarugvufo’ to o tuv HopetSta, vw, ort mT* MXtWro MTfcTO/xaerSn. 

Dion. Hill. Rom. 1. xliii. p. 345-6. cd. Steph. 

t Mumidx poflVdere ca loca, qux proxuma Carthaginem Numidia appellatur. Sal. Bdil. Jug- Cantab. 
^ 7 ^ 0 . ^ 2i. p. 2K7. MauTitauiam Numida; teneiit. Id. ^ 22. 

ancients. 
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ai^cients. For If w'c bound it wilfi the river Tufca* (/. c. the Zarne) to the eaft, it 

then contain a part of the Africa of Pomponius Mvlaf. and Ptolemy J ; the Nu- 
midia properly fo called §, or the Numidia of the Maflylilj. And again, a| it is’ 
bounded to fhe weft ward witli the mountains of Trara, (excepting that fnialF fpacd 
of it which lies from thenct to the Mullooiah, and belongs to the Weftem Moors) it 
will take in the other Numidia, viz. the Numidia of Mela or the Numidia of the 
Maffasfyli •* : thl.s was called afterwards, when the Romans were in full poffeffion of 
it, the Mauritania Caefarienri.st,t; and, in the middle age, that jj^rt td' it which lay 
near the city Sitifi, took the name of Sitifenfis, as we learn from Aithion, Ifidore, 
and other geographers of that tinjc. . 

We may well tak^hat remarlcable chain of eminences, which fometimes borders 
upon the Saliara, andfometimes lies within the Tell to be the Aftrixi.s of Orofius, the 
fame with Mount Atlas, fo noted in hi/tory. Yet, it may be obferved, that this 
♦mountain is not alw’ays of that extraordinary heij^t or bignefs which has been at¬ 
tributed to it by the ancients, being nsrely or ever equal, as far as I have feen, to 
fome of the greater mountidns of our o^'n iflaiul; and perhaps can no where ftand in 
competition either with the Alps, or the Appennines. If wc conceive, in an cafy 
afeent, a number of hills ufually of tlic (pcrjiendicular) height of four, five, or fix 
hundred yards, w'ith a fucceflion (d feveral groves and ranges of fruit and foreft trees 
growing, one behind another, upon them j ;md if, to this prdfpod, we fometimts add 
a rocky precipice of fuperior eminence and more difficult accefs, and place upon the 
fide or fummit of it, a mud-walled Daftikrah of the Kabylcs, we lhall then have a 
juft and lively picture of Mount Aflas, without giving the Icaft ertdit to the nofturnal 
flames, to the melodious founds, or iafeivious revels luch imaginary beings, as 
PlinytJ, Solinus, and others, have, in a peculiar manner, attributed to it. 

It has been remarked by fome of the old geographers,, that thcl’e mountains wore 
calledDyris and Adiris, or Dyrim and Adderiin §§ by the Indigcnee ot firfl inhabitants; 
but have not attempted to give us the fignification or import of thofe words, liochart 
obfenTS j!|l, that Atlas was called Dyris by the Phoenicians; perhaps from [inK IIFIT 

* Plin. ]. V. rap. 3, 4. f P. Mel. Afiicw Ddeript. c. vii. 

J Ptolcm. .Afikar Sit. c. iii. Tv: — «• euo outix-icti^x (Atv v Tt'ytratrit txfintrr t. 

‘tavDi; Kaurx^vtrtx, fts 9 ‘ vs v Affuv, Hva v Kuynwmv, &c. Agathem. 1 . li. cap. y. 

^ Plin. ut fupra. Solin. •Polyhiil. c. 26. Althic. Cofinog. Lug. iiat. p. 63. Mariian Capcil.de 
duabus Maitrit. llld. c. 5.. ’ 

II Sirali. Grog. id. Attift. 1 . ii. p. 193. & 1 . xvii. 1188. Cum Syphacr Romanis junfla amicitia eft. 
Qiiod ubi (..'arthaginirrifes acccprniiit, extemplo ad Gaiam in parte altera Nitinidiy: (Muilylu ea gens 
vocatur) regnantein, legates mittunt. Liv. 1 . xiiv. $ 4S. Syphax erat rtx Nuruidaruni. ibid. Mafiylii 
reguum paiiinum Malauiffie lajti, ut aft.ivgem diu diriiii'r.iuiin coucefTerc. Syphax, pulfis inde prtefcAw 
prxfidiifquc luis, etltrtf fe contiiicbai regiio, ticutiquani quieturua. Id. l.'xxx. it. 

^ P. i'teW c. vi. 

Vid. Not. 7. MafanifTa uou in pofiefiionc inodo paterni regui clTef, fed ctiam focios Carthaglnlen- 
Gum populos, Maflaefylorum line# (id Sypbacls regnuin erat) vallarei. Liv. 1 . xxix. ^ 32. Malfxfyli , 
gena afliuis Mauris., ngioueni^ lifpaiiiic, n.aximts qua lita eft Carthago nova, fpeftant. Idem, i.xxyiii. 

Poll hos immenfae Noiriadntu de feminc gentes, 

Atque Mafxfyiii, nec non Mafylia proles. Pri/dan. Perifg. v, 

ft •*•'’• *^* *• Splin. Polyhift. c, 25. .^thic. Cofmog. p. 63. Ifid dc Libya, c. 5. ,0 

wj Metvgm {'Tiixob; nufiuj «5 'sr to Ttyy»» IKU i{ to nWtj' xau eiroua^ovTOi ) hsm Jw 

Lion. Hid. Rom. I. lx. p. 771. -v H 

Herod, p. 200. ed. l.ugd. Bat. Plin. 1 . v. c. 1. Solin. Polyhift. c. 24. Mart. Capcll. de.AfriC. 

Strab. 1 .2vh. p. 1185. Plin. 1 . v. c. i, Solin. Poiyhifl., xxiv. Mart. Capelk de Air. 

(I I) Phil.* 1 . it. c. 13. Vidf Schindler. Lex. in voce. 

4 . Adwt , 
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Addir^ which fignifies great or mighty. Upon ihp fea coaft of Tingitania, we fip.d 
Ruflfadirum, Puo 4 r«Jif 6 >, a word of near affinjry with it, mentioned by Mela, Pliny, 
Ptol^y, and the Itinerary. 'J’he fame name likcwife, or Rafaddar, is given at 
'^refent by the Moors to ('ape Bon, the Proinontorium Mercurii; thereby denoting 
a large confpicuous cape, promontory, or foreland. Or father, as Mount Atlas runs 
for the raofE part cart; and weft, and confcquently bounds the profpeft a.s well as the 
agriculture of the Mauritanians and Nmnidians to the fouthj wc may deduce the 
names above-mentioned from the afpeft and rttuation of the mountains ihemfelves, to 
whom ihtjy arc attributed. For, among the Moors and Arabs, Dohor Itill denotes 
the place or al'pect of the fun at noon day, as Dcrem * does the like in the Hebrew, 
If then wc choofe to call it, not finiply Dyrim with Strabo at^ Pliny, but Addcrim 
with Solinus and Martianus; Addcrim or Hadderim, by the a^ition of Had, which 
denotes a mountain, will fignify cither the great, or elfe the foQthern eminence, limit 
or boundary, fuch as Mount Atlas gcncrnlly is with rcfpefl: to the Tell, or cultivated 
parts of this country. 

Cactulia i, a part of Ptolemy’s Inner Lybk, is laid down in very indefinite tcrn?s by 
the ancients; though by comparing their rt 'cral accounts and uefcripiions together, 
wclhall find the northern limits thereof to b' contiguous to, and frt quciitiy to coincide 
with, the fouihern limits of the Mauritania: and of Numidia. 'i he villages therefore 
of Zaab, the aiicicni Zet)e, with others fitiiatcd near the parallel of the river Adjcdee, 
will belong to Cjcciulia properly fo called ; a . .be Figigians had Beni-Mczzab, and the 
inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah, with their »*c»peclive Beddween,Arabs, (all of 
them lituated flill further to the fouthward, and o' a fwarthier race and complexion), 
may be the fticci ffors of the ancient Melanogmtuli, and of other Libyans, if there were 
any, w bo lay nearer the river Niger and tiie Lihiopians. 

So much in general concerning the comparative geography of this kingdom ; and, 
if we come to particular places, Celhirius has already obferved that the order and fitu- 
ation of them is varioiifly fci down by tlic ancients and, we may likewife add, by 
the moderns. The reader will foon be enough acquainted W'ith this country, to*ein- 
bracc the fame opinion. And, if the fituatwn of fevcral of the ancient rivers, ports, 
or cities, may be fixed and fettled by fome few names, ruins, or traditions of them 
that ar(‘ continued down to our times, he will likewife have further occafion to com¬ 
plain of the want of accuracy and correefnefs both in. the old and the later geography. 

No apology, we prefume, need be made for the little amufement tuid entc’-rainment, 
which fome readers may receive from thc-le or other of* our goographic-al inquiries. 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, thofc celebrated marters in this branch of literature, 
have given us the pattern, which we have all along cndeavtnired to follow nd imitate: 
with what fuccefs, muff be left to the judgment and dccifion of. thole aLne who are 
acquainted with, and take delight in thefe ftudles. 

• Anjler, McriSci i Plaga meridicnalis : fic diAa quafi Ualiuitto aha ; quod Sol in 

iftaplaga alliu.'; inredat. Srhind. in voce Targ. Jonath. Joth. x. 40. 

■f I.ibycs propius mare Afrienni .tgitabant; G.xOili ti;]; Sole rnagis, liaud procul ab adoribus. hi’que 
mature oppida habuere. Sail. Bell. Jug. ^ 21. p. 286. Super NumidMir. Gaeiulos accepimiis, partim in 
ttigurug, altos mcultius vagos agitarc: poft cos Aitiiiopas effe. Id. ^22. p. 291. h twk ptr* 

1) Btoicm. I.iv'. c. 6. Sirab. 1 . xvu. p. ii8z. isbj. 2192. 

—Tergo Cxtiilia ^ebam 

Forrigit, et patulis Nigritx rnitbui errant. Fuf. Frjl. 1. 321. 

f Multa in Mauritania turbata et coofufa videntur, quod ad loca finguk dtuaoailrafaimus. Cellar. 
Geograph. Antiq. 1 . iv. cap. 5. p. 126.' 

von. XV. 3 0 CHAP. 
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CHAP.' II. — Cy that Part of the Mauritania Ca/arien/is, which belongs to tbe^ Tin- 

gitanians or Wejlern Moors. 


AS the Mauritania Cffifarienfis extended itfelf as far as the river Malva, I fhall 
begin the account I am to give of it from that river. 

The Malva then, Malua, MaAa«, or Mul-looiah, (accoi ding to the pronunciation of 
the Moors) is a large and deep river, which empties itfelf into the Mediterranean Sea, 
over-againft the bay of Almcria in Spain. It lies, as was before obferved, about 40 miles 
to the weftward of 'i’s’uutj nnd 240 ^iniles from the Atlantic Ocean. Small criiifing 
veflels arc flill admitted within its channel, which, by proper care and contrivance, 
might be made fiifficieintly commodious, as it feems to have been formerly, for veflels 
of greater burden. The fourccs ol it, according to Abulfeda, are a great way within 
the Sahara, at the diliance of 800 mile^ and the whole courfe of it, contrary to moft of 
the other rivers, lies nearly in the fame^meridian. 

The Mullooiah therefore, as it appear* to be the moft confiderable river in Barbary, 
fo it is by far the fitteft for fuch a boundai7, as the ancient gcograpliers and hiftorians 
have made it, betwixt Mauritania and Nuinidia ; or betwixt the Mauritania Tingitana 
and Caifarienfis, as they were afterwards called. 'J'he fame river likewife, by‘com- 
paring together the old geographers, w'ill appear to be the Molochath and the 
Mulucha j for both thefc names have no fmall affinity with 'the Mullooiah, or Mul- 
uhhah, the true original name perhaps of the Malva, or Mukxx. The fame boundary 
Kkewife between tne Mauri and the Mafliefyli, wliich is by Strabo ♦ aferibed to the 
Molochath, isbySallufti, Melaf, and Pliny §, aferibed to the Mulucha. As then 
the Mauritania Cmfaricnfis, which extended to the Malva, was the fame with the 
country of the Maflsefyli, which likewife extended to the Molochath or Mulucha ; the 
Malva, Molochath, and Mulucha mull be the fame river with the prefent Mullooiah. 

* Three little iflands, where there is good fticlter for fmall veflels, are fituated to the 
N.W. of the river, at the diftance of »en miles. Thefc arc the Tres Infulas of the 


Itinerary j|. 

Six leagues further to the eaftward is the village of Seedy f Abdelmoumen, one of 
the tutelar marab-butts or faints of this country, whofe tomb they have here in the 
greateft veneration. Below it,, there is a fmall but commodious road for veflels, which 
flie row-boats of this country frequently touch at; as they do likewife at Maifcar-da, 
a little beyond it to the eaft. This, which is another of the lelTer maritime villages of 
Barbary, from whence a great quantity of grain is often fhipped for Europe, is made 
. up, 


• 

* Strabo, I. xvii. p. mSj. 

f Haud longc a ilumine Muluchx, quod Jugurtliac Bocchique regnum disjungebat, See. Sal. Bell. 
Jugurth. Cantab. 1710. ^97.p. 471. Gztulorum magnapars et Numidz ad ilumcti ufque Mulucham 
(ub Juguriha erant; Mauris omnibus rex Bocchus imperitabat. Id. $22. p. 292. Ego flnmen Mulu- 
ebam quod inter me et Micipfam foit, non egrediar, ueque Jugurtham id intrarc iinam. Bocchi Oiat. 
Id. f 118. p. 524. Ad Mauritaniam Numidx tenent: proxume Hifpauiam Mauri funt. Id. f 22. 
p. 291. Fauci ad Regem Bocchum in Mauritaniam abierant. Id. § 66. p. 398. 

:|; P. Mclx Afr. defeript. cap. 5. in fine. $ Fiin. 1 . v. cap. 2. 

y Ptol. I. iv. c. 2, in princip. * 

^ Seedy or (Cid) as vbe Spaniih biftorians write it (which we fhall have frequent occafion to mention}, 
it the fame wora of refpcA amongft the Moors and Arabs, that Ar, m^rr, or lord, is anrongft ut; but which 

they 
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\ip, like thofc in the inland country, in a carelefs flovenly .majincr, 'with mud. Hone, 
timber, hurdles, and fuch materials, as are not the moft durable, but the moft eafily* 
procur^. 'I'he firft of thefe villages was probably the Lemnis of the Itinerary. ♦ 

The Tingitanians l>ave upon' the banks of the Mullooiah, in the road betwixt Fez 
and J'lem-fan, a well fortified caftle, with a garrifon of a tl^oufand men. They have 
another at El-Joube# i. e. the ciilems, 20 miles further to the eaftward. In the wars 
betwixt the late Muley Ifhmael and the regency of Algiers, they were both of them 
of the greated confequtmce; as they ftill continue to be very forviccable in awing the 
Ang-gadd and other fadious clans of Arabs, inhabitants unworthy of fo delicious and 
fruitful a country. 

Wooje-da, the Guagida of Leo, is the frontier town of the fWeftern Moors, and 
lies about the half way betwixt El-Joube and TIem-fan. 

'I’o the fouthward is the defert * of the Ang-gadd, whofe numerous and warlike 
offspring extend their hoftiliiies and encampments to the very wails of Tlem-fan; and 
to the northward, nearer the fea, we have., together with a celebrated intermitting 
fountain, the mountainous and rugged diftrid of Beni Zcneflbl, (or Jafneten, as Leo 
calls them), a no lefs powerful tribe of K«b^ les ; who, fccure in their numbers and 
fituation, have not hitherto fubmitted to tlu 'I’ingitanians. Ptolemy’s Chalcorychian 
mountains, the feat of the ancient Herpiditani, had probably this fituation. 

We fhould not leave Tingitania, without obferving, that, during the long reign of 
the late Muley Ifhmaei, thefe, no lefs than ii:e other diftrids more immediately in¬ 
fluenced by the capital, were under fuch llrid go' ornment and regulation, that, not- 
withftanding the number of Arabs who are every wb to iii the wav. intent, every one 
of them, upon plunder and rapine, yet a child (jiccording to thcii* manner of /peak- 
ing) might fafely carry a piece of money in his opern hand from one end of the king¬ 
dom to another, whilft the merchant travelled with In's richeft commodities, from one 

fair and fea-port*to another, without the leafl danger or moltftation. 

• 

CHAP. III. — Of that Part of the Sea Coafl of the Mauritania Cafarierfis^ called af 
prefent the Wcjicrn Province, or the Province of Tlcmfan. 

LEAVING Maifearda and Woojeda at fome diflance to the weftward, we enter upon 
Twunt and the mountains of Trara ; a beautiful knot of eminences, which fumifh the 
markets of Tlemfan with all manner of fruit. Thefe arc the confines of this province 
to the weft, as the river Ma-faffran, at near 200 miles diftance to the eaft. The whole of 
it is almoft equally diftributed into mountains and valleys j and, were it better fupplied 
with rivers and fountains, it would be more delightful, as it was in the tim'i of ^alluft 


they attribute in a higher degree to thtir mar-rab-butts. as liicy call fuch ptrfmis who are or have been 
remarkable for any extraordinary fanftity of life, or aullerity of manners. 'I’liefe mar-rab-butt« (whom I 
fliall have frequent occafion likewife to mention) are tifiially buried under a little vaultc-d roof, (or cubba, ac 
they call it; from whence our cupola), having their tombs painted and adorned with beads, ribbons, and 
fuch like trinkets. A number of thefe fanAnaries are difpeilcd all over liarbary, and areuf^ually places of 
refuge: where there is kept up great hofpitality, cfpeciaily ft>r })ilgrims and perfons in dillrefs. In the 
Levant, thefe faints arc called Ibecks, which word jrroperly iignifiea r/i/rrx. 

* By defert or wildernefs,. the reader is not always to.;^ndei)tand a country altogether barren and 
unfruitful, but fuch only as is rarely or ever fown or cultivated; which, though i'. yields no crops of 
corn or fruit, yet afl'ords herbage more or lefs for the grazing of cattle ; with foiuitaius i»r rills of wa:er, 
though more fparingly interfperfed tlian in other places. The wilderncfs or defert where ji^ur Saviour was 
tempted, with levcial others mentioned iii Scripture, was of this nature aud quality. 

3 u 2 (Bell. 
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Jug. p. 37ii-) accounted a more fertile and populous diilrid than the eaftern part 
of ^his kingdom. 

It vwll be difficult, from the uniformity and the little interruption there is among the 
mountains of this province, to diftinguilh that particular chain of them, which may be 
taken for the continuation, of Mount Atlas ; a point of geography that mu/t be aWays 
regarded. However, as the mountains ol Sachrataiii behind Tlern-fan, lie the neareft 
to the Sahara, and arc cuniinued, quite through this province, by thofe of Sout el Tell, 
Tafarowy, Ellcalla, Benir.erwall, Elcudara, and Miliana; thefe, I prefume, as they are 
all along rcmarkabiy confpicudus. IVoui live great number and variety of plains which 
lie on each fide of them, tb ihey leeni to lav the greatefl: claim to that celebrated ridtre 
of mountains. ' ' 

Atout 14 miles from Tv. um, the mountains of'i rara (tretch thcmfelves into the fea, 
and make ouc of the lougolt and uiofl confpicuous forelands to the caffward of the 
Mullooiah. It is called ai prefeai. Cape Ilonc, Ras llunncine, and Mellack; and 
was (he ;xiy'/. .xn^KTrici^-,-, or the Gtvl^t Pronunlory of Ptolemy. Tiie meridian of 
London, wliich likewife, inlayii.g dowi^thc maps, is our firft meridian, falls in pretty 
nearly with this cape. * 


Six leagutrs to the L. of this cape, i.; th.* mouth of the river d afna, the ancient 
Siga made up of the ifjVr, the ancient y^fi'aiius, ilie Barbara, and other fniallcr rivu¬ 
lets. On the welteru i>-.inks are fovc-rai ancient ruins, called d'ackuinbreet; where the 
city Siga, or Sigcuin, once the niem)})olis of Sciphax, and o«ber Maiinrunian Kings, 
was fituated. We may well imagiae, that troni the moll carfy times, great encourage¬ 
ment mull have been given to trade and navigation, in as mtich as thefe princes 
chofe this for their'place of refidence, which has no beautiful pntfpedls or fertility of 
foil to recommend it; which likewife, from the influx and frequent inundations of the 
adjacent rivers, is far from being the moll wholclbmc and agreeable. Whe Wool-hafa 
are inhabitants of this neighbourhood. 

Over agaiiill Tackumbreet, there is a fmall illand, the Acra of the ancient geo¬ 
graphy. I bis lorms the port of llarlhgoone; where veflcls of the greaiell burden 
liiay lie in iafety. ♦. 

Five k agues from the d’afna, is the mouth of the Wcdel Mailah, i. e. tbe^folt river. 
This was the FUimcn falfum of the itinerary ; the fame appellation, expreflive of the 
faline quality of its water, having been given to it in all ages, and by all authors ; yet, 
notwithllanding this circumftance, fuch is the want of good water in the neighbour¬ 
hood, that the Arabs, by long cullom and habit, are reconciled to the talle, and drink 
it without reludahce. 

« 

The Si-nan, the moll confidcrablc of the brooks which fall into the Wed t el 
Mailah, ha^ its fourges at no greater diltance than the fouihern confines of the plains 


* Scylac. I'ciip. p.46. cdil. Oxon. Ptol. Geogr, 1 . iv. c. 2. Pliii. Nat. Hill. 1 . v. c. 

•j- lil Marques fdf ComarcN] le [el Barbarrojaj alan^o ochu kpuas de Trrineceii, antes do paflar a on 
graiidi: riu que fc di/.c 1 htcxda. [/ fuppofe a corruptiuu only of Wed\ Baibarroja q vido al Marijucs a fus 
Efpaldas y tan cerca que ya vt iiian los Oiiriilianos rcbocltuj eon fus 'J’urcoi inatjiido y dej’ollaiido, davn fe 
prieiTa por paflar en toto eafo el rio y falvarle. Y para mejoj lo poder ha/.er y cnlreteiier al enemigo, tifo 
de un lindo ellratagema de guerra lo hunlara c«>n otra gcntc) porqiie mando fcnibrnr muchus val'os de 
oro y dc plata, tnnehas joyas y mueba inoneda de quo yuan totlos enrgados, con muclias otias cofas, y 
ropas tnuy preciofas: parcciendole que topaiMio los Chrillianos con cllo, la cobdicia los liarta cnlieteiier, 
para cpgerfo, y anii lendria tiempo para cl y fus Turcos poder huyr y paiTar aquel rio a fu falvo, See. 
Epitome de les Reges de Atgel. c.*i. Ji. p. 54. p. Ipiego de liaedo. See. Valladolid. i6iz. Poor 
rChriftientJ arrcftcr il lalToit cottier de terns en terns de I’or ct dc Pargent par Ic chemin. Marctiol. 

K V. c. ti. p.341. 
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of Zei-douixj. It glides in a variety of beautiful windings through this fruitful diftrict,. 
and 18 known, as nioft ol the rivers of this country are, by feveral names, according 
to the remarkable places, that are vifiicd by them. It was near the bank^f this 
river, which might be occafionally fwcllcd, where the elder Barbarofla ftrewed about 
his teeafure, w hen he was purfued by the viftorious Spaniards; his laft, though inef¬ 
fectual etibrr to retard the purfuit of his enemies. T^e Wed el Mailah, a little after 
it is united with the Si-nan, dilchargcs itfelf into the Ilarlh-goonc. 

Palling b) the tw'o illands Ila beeba, the Icfler of which lies over-agaiuft fhe Wed 
cl Cal'aapli, or river of Canes, a ftnall Itream, wc donble'Cape Falcon, as our mariners 
call ii; or, as it is called by the Moors, Ras el liarlhfa, /. e. The rugged head-land. 
When I jiallld by this Cape, in the month of December, feveral plats of ground on 
each fide oi it were iduvu with wheat and barley ; but the promontory itfelf appeared 
to b ■ rocliv and baiTt, n, I' may be difputed therefore, from thefe tokens of fertility 
m ih. adjacent country, wh< ther this is tlie Mi.tagonium of Strabo, as it has been taken 
b) iome ;i.o';icrn ;:;'('gr..j)iiers. Id.r tliough ib.; lituaiiou indeed may be oppofite to 
Catih.;gc:ie, or Cariiiago.Nova, the diilanc being little mdfe than 90 miles, is not 
one-!Ibid par! oi three tis sufand .mdottgs. 'I'here is on the eallern fide of 

tills (dape, a lit!' Jonev bay, expokJ only to ho N. K. winds; which the Moors call 
til:, por' < i Rus el tlaiihfa; where the Spaniards landed, with little moielfation, in 
tlicir lal'i lortuiiaie expedition (A. D. 1732) againft Oran. 

'J wo loai'iies fariijer, IS the JViers’ el Reebei, 1. c. fhe Portus Magnus or Great Port 
of ilie Roinans; (v> named, as Pliny has jullly obit r'.’od, from the largenefs and capa- 
ciiy of it. riiis port, which in the Spanifh hiliory called (by r "orruplion of the 
Arabic name) Mer el.Ciuiver, or Mers’d Cabir, is formed by a neck of land, which 
advances almofl a furlong into the bay, and thereby fecures it from the N. and N. E. 
winds, ■] lie callie, built for the defeut" of it, was more remarkable when I faw it, 
for i'pacioulhel's arfd (*xtent, than for ftrcnj>th antT beauty ; tliough a great part of it, 
piuaicularly to the W. was, with great art and contrivance, hewn out of the natural 
rock. . * 

The author of the Itinerary afligns 107 Roman miles for the diftance between thus* 
port and ilie Fiiuncn Sali'um ; witorcas, in fact, it will not amount to 60. Eor if wc 
take the Mers* el Kebeer for the Porius Magnus t)f the ancients, and the Wed-cl 
Mailah for tlie Salfutn Flumcii, (as the tradition of the fame appellations, from titne 
immemorial, may be a fullicietii proof), we fhali iuive in tiiem a clear demontraiion, 
how hiile \yc arc, in fome inihincos, to depend uptm the dill^nces and fituations of 
places as they are iranfmitted tlov.n to us from iyjtiquit) • 

Five miles to the S. E. of the Great Port, ind 54 to the N.N. E. of T.'einfan, Is 
Warraii *, commonly called Oran, a fortified city oi about a miK, in ci!\.i.inference. 

It is built upon the declivity, and near the foot ol a higli mountain, wiiich wvriook... it 
Irom the N. and N. W. and, upon the ridge of tliis mountain, ihert. • e two 
caftles, that comnmd the city 011 the one fide, and the Mers’cl K-beer, on the 
other. To the S. and S. E. there are two caftles, eivcied upon tiie lume level with the 
lower part of the city, but are feparated from it by a deep winding valicy, which ferves 

* Onmum variis noniinibus vocaliir a reccntii.iii-iin, iiam alii Madauriim, alii.Acrain, Auranntn noniiulli 
»ocani ; /V(r, hodic Guharan appellant. Omnia . uiciii rnmiina locum acclivcm, [from Wah-ar, wc 
Way fujiyiolc, that fignifies a place wry difficult to be come cl vtiitis |K[»nfituin ligni'.caiit. Goniecius tie 
rebus jicllls Fr. Xnnenii. I. iv. p. (u22. Franc. 1603. flC/” Mu/mcr.vit. Fovea fubun.iiici, crypta, in qua 
friuneutum reconditur. Vid. Gol. in voce, y/ pit under ground, •wherein the Arabs deptffile tbet' corn. 

it 
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it as a natural trench on the S. fide; where likewife, at a little difiance, there is a very 
plentif^jl fpj'ing of excellent water. The rivulet formed by .this fountain conforms its 
courfe to the feveral windings of the valley; and, pafling aiterwards under the walls 
of the city, liberally fupplies it with water. We fee, at every opening of the valley, 
fuch a pleafingly confufcd-vicw of rocky precipices, plantations of orange trees,, and 
rills of water trickling down from them, that nature rarely difplays herfclf in a greater 
variety of profpeds and cool retreats. Near the fountain, there is alfo another caftle, 
which not only guards the Mattainores that are dug under the walls of it, but is, at 
the fame tinie, an important defence to the citv. From all thefe circuraftances, Oran 
mull undoubtedly be a place of great ftrength, as well by nature as art, much more 
tenable than Algiers; neither ct)uld it have been fo eafily taken, if an unaccountable 
panic had not feized upon the Bey, othervvife a very valiant man, in abandoning it, upon 
the firfi landing of the Spaniards, \rithout fhutting the gates, or fhewing the leafi pre¬ 
paration to oppofe them. 

The Spaniards, wht^ they were mafters of the place, built feveral beautiful 
churches, and other edifices, in thevnanner and ftyle of the Roman sn-chiteflure, 
though of lefs ftrength and folidity. ’They have imitated the Romans further, in 
carving upon the frizes, and other convienient places of them, feveral inferiptions, in 
large charaSers, and in their own language. 

I met with no Roman antiquities at Warran, or at Geeza, a fmall villagej within 
half a furlong of it to the W.’ The latter has no fmall affinity with the Quiza 
of the ancients, which is placed by them immediately after tfie Great Port; and there¬ 
fore not far, as we may conjefture, from this pofition. 

Pliny fixes his Mulucha, and Ptolemy his Chylemaih, (both which have been already 
treated of) betwixt Quiza and the Great Port. In travelling indeed betwixt the Great 
Port and Warran, we pafs over a very fmall rill of water, which has its Iburces at a 
furlong’s diftance from the fea; but there is^no river, properly fo called, nearer than 
the Wed el Mailah, on the one fide, or the Sigg, on the other. This river therefore 
. which has hitherto fo much perplexed the ancient as well as the modern geography, 
appears to be altogether imaginary; efpecially in this fituation, where we are direded 
to look after it. 

Leaving the little village of the Caraftel, a clan of Kabyles, on our right hand, we 
arrive at Cape Ferrat, the Mcfalf of Edrifi. This promontory is remarkable for a hi^h 
rock, which, fianding out at a fmall diftance from it, in the fea, aptly reprefents a Ihjp 
under fail. , 

Twelve miles to the S. S. E. of this cape, is the port of Arzew, called by the Moors 
the port of the Beni Zeian, after the name of the neighbouring Kabyles, who were for¬ 
merly a confiderablc community. It is of the fame figure, though more capacious than 
the Great Port: and, according to the liberty of expreffion in the former ages, might 
much better deferve the epithet of divine^ than the ports I have mentioned, at Ras el* 
Ilarlh-fa. Ptolemy, we are fure, fituates his Deorum Portus betwixt Quiza and Ar* 
fenaria; which can be no other than this, provided Geeza or Warran is the ancient 
Quiza, as Arzew is, without doubt, the ancient Arfenaria. 

Arzew is at the diftance of three Roman miles from this port, as Pliny places ^Ius> 
Arfenaria. The country, for foqie miles behind it, is made up of rich champain 
ground : but towards the fea we have a range of fteep rocks and precipices, which mull 
have been always a natural fal^uard to it, in that diredion. The water whith the in¬ 
habitants ufe at prefent lies lower than the fea; a circumftance that may account for 

1 r\ 
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the brackiflinefs of it. However, to fupply it, as we may well ima^ne^ with wholefome^ 
water, the old city was formerly built upon cifterns, of which feveral ftill remain and’ 
fcrve the inhabitants to dwell in. A great many capitals, bafes, (hafts of pillalB, and 
other ancient materials, lie fcattered all over the ruins. A well finilhed Corinthian 
capital of Parian marble fupports the fmith’s anvil} and in the Kaide’s houfe, I acd* 
dentally difcovered a beautiful Mcfaic pavement, through the rents of a ragged carpet 
that was fpread over it. Several fepulchral infcriptions likewifc, with the names' 
ol Regulus, Satuminus, and Gandus, dill remaii, in a Hypogcum, fifteen feet fquare, 
built very plain, without citlier niches or columbria. • 

Five miles from the fea coaft are the fair pits of Ai^ew, from whence the neighbour¬ 
ing communities are fupplied with fait. This conniiodily, from the facility of digging 
it, the (hortnefs afterwards of the carriage, and the advantage of the adjacent port, 
would, under any other than a 'Furkifli government, be a branch of trade as invaluable, 
as the pits theinfelvcs are inexhauftihlc. 

Under fome deep rocky cliffs, five miles to the E. of Arisew, wc pafs by two little 
ports; one of which opens towards Mufty-ganni n, the other towards the port of Arzew. 
Both feem to have been p'roteded by one and i’>e fame fort, that isfituated above them j 
as they were both very conveniently fuppliei; with water by a fmall conduit from an 
adjacent mountain. 

At a, little diftance from thefo ports, the river Sigg, or Sikkc, empties itfelf into the 
fca. 'I'his might well be taken for the aiuic.'t Siga, provided an affinity in found 
was only to direcf us , piv*vided likewifc the old gevjgraphers had not bepn unanimous 
in placing it further to the W. where wc have the ri "T Tafna. As therefore the fer¬ 
tile plains of Midly, through which it flows may be, coufidered as a 4 arge garden, can¬ 
toned out into a number of partitions j and, as each of thefe partitions has a branch, 
r/ms * or of the Sikke, alwayt ready to overflow it; we may deduce the name 
rather from or Sakcah, whereby the Arabs fignify fuch artificial drains and 

trenches, as this river, upon occafion, may be derived into. 

The Habrah, another confiderable river, falls into the Sigg. It Is fo called fron\ a* 
numerous tribe of Arabs who live upon tiio ^anks of it. The conflux of the Sigg* 
and Ilabrah from a Rream as big as the Char\vcll,ncar Oxford ; the mouth whereof is 
called El-rnuckdah, or the Ford ; w Inch, except in the rainy feafon, is entirely drunk 
up by the land, and leaves the paffage without water. This, in all probability, was tlie 
Carteiinus of Ptolemy. 

Mafagran, or Mazachran, a fmall mud-walkrd town, is fituated upon the weftern de¬ 
clivity of a range of hills j 2 miles to the N.E. of the Cartennus, and within a furlong 
of the fca. The name feems to denote a plade abounding with water f j a circum- 
ftance indeed which very juftly correfponds with the fiii.ation. 

Mufty-gannim, the adjacent city, lb called from tli • Iwectnefs of the'mutton that is 
fed in that neighbourhood, is built in the form of a theatre, with a full prolp'e^*^ of the 
fea; but, in every other diredion, it is clofed up by a round of hills that hang over it. 

It is fomewhat bigger than Warran, and takes place after I’lem-fan, among the cities of 

* Incilia, foflse funt quae in agria fiunt ad aquam dcducendam ; dicuntur ct dcrivatioaes de Rivo com- 
' muiii fafise. Vid. Columcl. in voce IntVta. 

Clauditc jam rivos, pueri, fat prata biberunt. * Vir. Eel. Hi. v, iii. 

t Vid. Col. in voce Sajir (aqua implcvit, fc. fluvium) et Tiaihir (eiundavit alveui).. 
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•<his province. J lie inhabitants have a tradition (and I’ome vacant fpacesfeem to con¬ 
firm it), that the prefent Mufty-gannim is made up of feveral contiguous villages. In 
the middle of if, near one of thefe vacancies, are the remains of an old Moorifh cattle 
erected, as appears from thefafliionof it, before the invention of fire arms. The N,W. 
comer, which overlooks, the port, fuch an unfafe one as it is, is furrounded with 
a ftrong wall of hewn Hone, where there is another cattle built in a more regular manner, 
with a I’urkilh garrifon to defend it. But Mutty-gannim being too much expofed to 
every troop of Arabs, who have the courage to make themfelvcs matters of the hills 
behind it, the principal ttrength and defence of it lies in a citadel, that was lately ereded 
upon one of thefe eminences, and \vhich has a full command of the city and of the 
country round about it. 

• In travelling betwixt Mafagran and Mutty-gannim, we are entertained with the proi- 
peftof a number of gardens, orchards, and country-i'eats, that are range.!, in a beautiful 
variety, all along the fea lliore. A chain of hills bounds thefe to the S and S. E. 
which not only ttieltcrs them from tjic hot fcorching winds, that fonieiimes blow in 
thoie directions, but break out every Where in fountains to cherifii and refrefli them. 
The Alhenna, which I (hall have furtlA'r occafion to I’peak of, is here cultivated to ad- 
vantage. 

The ttrength and beauty, particularly of the w'alls of Mutty-gannim, to the N. W. 
may well allow us to fuppofe them to have been formerly a portion of fonie 'Roman 
fabric. For both Mutty-gannim and Malagran are fo copi ndly fiip|)iied with water; 
they are fo commodioufly fituated w ith regard to the fertile dud extenfive lawns that art 
fpread far and near behind them j the y enjoy befides fuch a defightful profpecl of the 
fea, and of the rich maritime country, that lies in view to a great diftance on each fide; 
that, without Joulit, they were ftations too valuable to have been neglecled by the 
Romans. Pliny and Ptolemy place their Cartenna in this direction ; and, in the Itiner¬ 
ary, we have the fiime dittance betwixt Arfenriria and ('arteiina, that I find betwLvt 
Arzew and thefe places. One or othi-r of them, therefore, or both, might have 
.formerly made up this color.y ; for, confidering that their fituations are nearly con¬ 
tiguous, and that the interjacent plantations belong indifferently (as they perhaps always 
did) to them both, there is fume probability at Icatt that they had likewife the fame in- 
tereft, and were accordingly one and the fame community under the name Cartenna;,as 
Ptolemy writes it in the plurdl. 

Under Jibbel Difs, or Cape Ivy (according to our modern fea charts) betwixt the 
encampments of the Bookhammel and thcMagrowah, at 15 miles from Mufty-gannintj 
is the mouth of the river Shelliff', the Qiinalaph of the old geography. This is rhemoft 
noted, as ,\vell as one of tiu; l^u'gell rivers of this kingdom. When I croflfed it in 
Autumn, it wa-^ ncorly of the bignefs of thelfis, united with theCherwell. Abnlfcda 
aferibes tc- the Shelift' the fame property with the Nile, of augmenting its ttreara in the 
fummer fcafon ; but I am perfuaded, the leall occafion could never have been given for, 
any coTiftam or regular appearance of that kind. The fources of it, which are 70 miles 
to the S.E. are called Sebbeinc Ain, i. c. ibefeventy fountains', and a little way to the 
northward is the Nahar (i. e. river) Waflel, thefirtt tributary rivulet to the Shelliff. In 
ttretching afterwardsiowards iheN.E. it receives the Midroefo called from a dittantGtetu- 
lian village, now in ruins. Tuckereath, the ancient Tigava, lies near the W. bank*? of 
the Midroe. '^I'he Shelliff" continuing ftill in the fame direftion* lofes itfelf in the Pond 
of Titterie (or 3'itterie Gewle, according to the Turkitti name); and, recove^g itfolf 

afterwards, runs dire&ly towards the fan£tuary of Seedy ben Tyba, a little below the 
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city of Medea. From hence it runs all the way nearly in the fame parallel with the fe«» 
coa/tj receiving all along feveral large contributions, which will be hereafter taken no¬ 
tice of. The whole courfe of the ShellilF, from the Sebbcine Ain to Jibbel Difs, i. e. 
the mountain of fparttlm, or reedyp^rafs., is little lliort of 200 miles. 

Aftei-we have (ouched at the Zour el Haniam, i. e. the Pi^Aton JJIand, and paffed under 
the IhaJe of Jibbel Minifs, a mountain of fait, the rich poffellion of the Weled You- 
lu af •. we come to 'Inifs or Tennis, which has a low dirty fituation, (as the name, from 
uud^ may probably import) at a firall diftaiice from the fea. Before the Turkifh 
conqueils, it was the metropolis of one of the petty royalties of this country, though a 
few inilerables iiovols are all that remains of it at prefent. A little brook runs winding by 
it, which afterwards empties itfelfinto the fea, over againft a fmall adjacent ifland. 
'iViifs has been long fiuuous for the many loadings of corn which are fhipped olF from 
thence to (ihrill-eiidotii ; but the anchoring ground (for harbour we cannot call it) that 
li s before it, being too lanch expofed to the north and weft wdnds, is the occafion that 
vci'l'ls are frequently cal! away, (as they arc likewife at llaramofe, Magrowa, and 
ether dangerous roads ontiiis fide the SheHilT.) unlcfs they fall in with a feaJbn of calm 
wea'Ii •• 


Sanibn, with otl;. r g.. 'graphers, make 'I’nu to be the ancient Jol, or Julia Ctefarea*; 
though the illand wiiic;! I have mentioned feems to be the only circumftance in favour 
of that oi'inion. 


The IVIuors have a fra*t,'flon, (hat the I’nlllians wore formerly in fuch reputation for 
ercery and wi'cl civ.ir, Pharaoh font for the .v'ifeft of them to difpute miracles 
It is ccrniiii, (hat they are the great'.'i. c heats of thi., country ; and are 
trulled to as their road. Ilammet Ben Dfeph, a’late neighbouring 


fo 

with Mofes. 
as linle to b 
Ma-rab-bul(, 
bitants: 


ounng 

has left us this riiapfodical charadcr both of the place and its inha- 


Tennis; 

Maliaiicali al! dtnr.ia ; 

Mavvah Siicm; 

Ma dim ; 

\Va howa fim ; . 

Wa Hanifi Ben UlVjj)h n«i 
diikkuL iliinif. 

Nakkos, the large adjacent promontory, 


‘Tcnnit 

Is built upon a dm^hiH i 
The fmt r,y'U is/linking I • 

T' water of it is hluod; 

And thr air i. poifon ; 

And IJ,:mm(t Ben Uftph did 
nnt :i/tnc there. , 

formerly the Promontorium Apollmis of 
Ptolemy, is fo called from a grotto that is formed lx low it in the ftiape of a bell. In 
advancing towards this cape from the coaft of Spain, it appears like the head of a wild 
boar. Wc fall in afterward.s with fev. ial littld iflamls, where there is gor ' fhelter for 
fmall veflels ; and upon the contiuenr i»ver againft arc the D'uhkrab' i' the Beni 
Headjah and Beni liowah. A little further to the S. are tite Goryah ar/d o^her troe.blc- 
fome Kabyles, which have below them, upon the coatl, Dahmufs and Bre harmerly 
tw'o cities of the Romans. 

Sherftiell, the next place; of note, was the Jol, or Julia Caefarea, fo famous in 
hiftory. When I faw it (A. I). 1730) it was in great reputation.-for making ft eel, 
earthen velTels, and fuch iron tools as are wanted in the neighbourhood j but a few 
years afterwards (1738)* i*^ was entirely thrown down by an earthquake. The ruins 
upon w bich this town was fituated, are not inferior in extent to thofe of Carthage j and 
we may iikewile conceive no fmall opinion of its former magnificence, from the fine 
pillai-, capitals, capacious eifterns, and beautiful Mofaic pavements that are everywhere 
remaining. 
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.,The water of the river Haibem, according to its prefent name, was conduced hither 
through a large and fumptuous aquedud, little inferior to that of Carthage in the height 
and ftrength of its arches ; feveral fragments of it, fcattcred among the neighbouring 
vallies to the S. E. continue to be fo many inconteftable proofs or the grandeur and 
beauty of the work. Bcfides thefe, there are two other leffer conduits, which con¬ 
tinue perfect and entire; and plentifully fupplying Sherfhell with excellent water, 
for that of the wells is brackilh, may be confidcred as two ineflimable legacies of the 
ancients. 

Nothing certainly could havb been better contrived, either for ftrength or beauty, 
than the fituation of this city. A rtrong wall, forty feet high, fupported w'ith buttreffes, 
and winding itfelf near two miles through the feveral creeks of the fea fliore, fecured 
it from ail encroachments from the fea. The city, to the diftance of two furlongs 
from this wall, lies upon a level; and afterwards, rifing gradually for the fpace of a 
mile, to a confiderable elevation, implied in the ancient name lol *, fpreads itfelf over 
a variety of hills and vallies, and lofes, entirely the profped of the fea. One of the 
principal gates this way is placed about a furlong below the fummit of thefe hills, and 
leads us to the rugged pofteflions of the Brmi Mcnaffer; and, of the other two, near the 
fea Ihore, the weftern lies under the high mountains of the Beni Yifrah, and the eaftern 
under that of the Shenouah. 

As Sherfhell is thus Ihut up in the midft of mountains and narrow defiles, ahd all 
communication with it may be eafily cut off, whenever the neighbouring tribes are 
difpofed to be mutinous and troublefome, as it frequently happens, even to this day. 
And this circumftancc will afford us one argument, that Sherfhell was the Julia 
Ctefarca, by interpi'eting Procopius’s t defeription of it in our favour, viz. ‘ 'I’hat the 
Romans could only come at Cad'area by fea, accefs by land being rendered impradicable, 
as all the paffes were then feized upon by its neighbours.’ 

They have a tradition, that the ancient city was deftroyed, as thenct^ one was lately, 
by an earthquake; and that the port, formerly very large and commodious, was 
reduced to the miferablc condition w'herein we find it at prefent, by the arfcnal and other 
adjacent buildings being throwm into it by* the fhock. The (’othon J, that had a com¬ 
munication with the weftern part of the port, is the beft proof of this tradition. For 
when the /cais calm, and the water low, as it frequently happens after flrong S. orE. 
winds, we then difeover all over the area of it fo many maily pillars and pieces of great 
w^alls, that is cannot be well conceived how they fnohki come there without fuch a 
concuflion. 

The port is nearly in a circular form,, of two hundred yards in diameter : but the 
fccureft part of it, which, till of late, W'as towards the Coihon, is now filled up with a 
bank of fahd, that .daily increafes. However, there ftill lies in the mouth of it a 
frnall rocky,ifland, which at prefent is the main fhelter and defence againft the northern 
tempefts. 'I’his ifland, therefore, and thefe large and fumptuous remains of an ancient 
city, will afford other arguments for fuppofing Sherfhell to be the lol or Julia Cmfarea. 

• Ab by vtl Syr. vel 'by fjuod cclfum fonat. Buch. Chan. 1 . i. c 34. nude J/iturgi'» 

ffivitates qufc aluim litnm habent. 

f Ei [K I’ujioMw mvn fxvi ta-au riMiorrai' 5s ssvas «y. s/js Js/vaiTos tVIxios.-TSiv sv icatm awsi/isvw TW 

Procop. 1 . ii. dc Bell, Vaiid. c. 20. in fine. 

j Servius in illud Virgilii JEncid. i. Hie Portus alii cfFudiunt. Portus non naturaks, fed artc^it nianu 
fa£tos Cothonas vocari aflcrit. Idem feribit ct Fcftus, viz. a QOp iat.va vtl Phisnick 
incidere, unde iathum incifus et D'op kithum vcl HD'DP kethima locilio: ita ciiam apud Arabes. 

Vid. Boch. ut fupra, cap. xxiv. cl Bust, in voect « 

For 
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For ports are very rare upon the coaft of Barbary; efpedaHy in thfs fituadon, wheice 
we are to look for Caefarea; and an haven, with an iiland at the entrance into it, is 
only to be met with at Siga or Tackumbreet, a placp at too great a dillance to the W. 
to be taken for Caefarea, Tnifs, where Sanfon * and .''l.rrs have placed the Julia 
Caefarea, has indeed an ifland before it, yet without the rudiments of a haven, or 
any heaps of ruins. Algiers, likewife, the other city that is brought by Dapper and 
later geographers into the difpute, was formerly in the fame fituatiun with Tnifs ; its 
prefent port having been made fince the Turkifli conquells by II - radin Barbarofla, 
A.D. 153c, who united the ifland that formerly lay bdtbre it, to tls. continent. The 
principal characleriftic, therefore, whereby ihe ancients deferibe their lol Csefarca, 
cannot, with any propriety, be attributed to any other place than Sherfliell. Befides, 
in the Itinerary, Caifarea is placed 25 miles from Aquis, or Aquis calidis j which agrees 
very well wit:, the diftance there is betwixt Sherfliell and the Hamam Melwart, which 
will be l';c;re;>irer deferibed. 


The country round about Slna-niell is of the utmoft fertility, and exceedingly well 
watered iiy the Naflara, Billack. and Hafliatn ; neither arc we to forget a beautifiil rill 
of water, received into a large bafun of Ron.ai worktnanfliip, called Shrub we krub, 
i. e. bibe e! iugc:, drink' and away., there beuig the like danger of tneeting here with 
rogues and aiTafliiis, that the dog is faid to have had in meeting with the crocodile, in 
dri’iklng of the Nile. Even the very mountainous parts, towards the fea, the poffef- 
fioii'. chielly of ihe Slienooah, arc here barren, as they frequently are in many other 
places, coveivd to the very fummits of them, with a fucceffion of delicate plats of 
arable gi omul, here and there diverfnied wiili plantations of apricot, peach, and other 
fruit trees. Nothing certainly can be more entertaining than that Variety of profpefts 
which we every where meet with in this delightful country. 

Tht> northern extremity of thde mountains form a pretty large cape, called Ras el 
Amoiifhe, the fa^ne with the Battal of Kdrifi. iw it tt' the eaflward i.s the IflandBarin- 
flidl, from whence, as they are fond of lAlh. is, on ■ fd' tlic neighbouring Kabylcs, to 
avoid the fury of the Algerines, Iwam v I:li ;itil'. cink! ujion his back as far as^ the 
river Mafaffran, at 20 inile.s diflancc. litt-le lower is th ' Mens’ el Amoufhe, or Port 


of Amoujhe, very fafe in weflerly winds ; after which we crols the river Gurmant, and 
then fail in wdth a number of flone coflitis of an oink i.g figure, not unlike thofe that 


are fonictimes found in our own ifland. A little farther to the E.., under a riling ground, 
arc the ruins of Tefellad, or Tfeflad, called likewiio Biaid el Madoone, which extend 
thenifelves for the fpace of two miles along the fea fliore, though the breadth is not 
equal to one third part of the length. 

Tefeflad, by being fituateJ 13 miles to the oaOwark of Shcrfhcll, appeal '0 be 'he 
Tipafa of the old geography. For Ptolemy, in fixityg 'ripafa 3c'' to jthe i.. and .o' to 
the S. of Caefarea, docs not a little authorize this pouiiini. I’he author I’i’mvire of the 
Itinerary, in placing his I'ipafa Colonia 16 Roman miles to the calhvard el Caefarea, 
gives us the very fame diifancc. Tefellad, likewife, by an eafy tiunfition, or the 
changingyinto^, will have a (bund not very dilFereni from 'i'ipafa. 

Both at this place and Sherfliell, we meet with feveral arches and walls of brick, 
not commonly found in other parts of Barbary ; efpecially where the work itfelf may 
be looked upon as Roman. 'Ehe bricks (from whence the Moors might have called 
it Madoune) are of a fine pafte and colour, two inches and a half thick, and near a 
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((jot fquare. We ‘have the following infcription, upon a large pannelled ftone, brought 
from hence to Algiers : 

C.CRITTO. C. F. 

C)VTR1 r. FEMCI. 

£:x TEST AMEN 
TO El VS. 

The fea coaft, from TefeHiid to Algiers, to the breadth, for the moft part, of two 
or three leagues, is cither woody or tiiountainous; thereby fecuring the fine plains of 
the Mettijiah, which lie behind V;, not only from the more immediate influence of the 
northerly winds, but from the fpriiy of the fea, which is equally noxious. The Kub« 
ber Ro-meah, i. e. th-;Jipu'.chre of ihe ChrJUun 'women, called by the Turks, from the 
falhion of it, Maltapafy, or the trenfure of tbefugar loaf, is fituated upon the moun¬ 
tainous part of tiic fea coaft, feven fiiiies to the caftwaril of TefelTad. According to the 
difeoveries hitherto made, it is a folid and compact edifice, built with the fineft free 
ftone; the height w'hereof 1 computed to be a hundred f et, and the diameter of the 
balis ninety. It is of a round figure, rifing with fteps quite up to the top, like the 
Egyptian pyramids. This ftrufture, therefore, in confideration of the elegancy of the 
workmanfhip, and the beauty of the materials, appears to be much older than the 
Mahometan conquefts; and may better be trdeen for the fame rnommiont ihat Mela 
(c. vi.') places betwixt lol and Icofium, and appropriates to the royal family of thb Nu- 
midian Kings. Sepulchres of this kind, and in tlie like maritime fituation, have been 
taken notice of, at other places, by ancient authors*. 

A few miles from the Kubben Romcah, is the mouth of the Mafaifran, the eaftern 
boundary of this province, a river very little inferior to the Shellelf. In pafting through 
the feveral deep vallics of that part of Mount Atlas, where fume of its branches have 
their fountains, it runsinfuch a variety of mazes and turnings, that I crolTeil it fourteen 
times in an hour. The name of MafalTraut) was probably attributed to it from the 

tawny or faffron colour of its water. 

« 

CHAP. IV.— 0 /' the moji remarkable inland Places and Inhabit ants of the Wiflcrn 

Province, or the Province of Ticmfan. 

IF we return, then, to the w'eftward, five league:? to the fouthward of the mouth of 
the river Tafna is the city Tremefen, as the modern geographers wnite it, or 'IVlem- 
fan or Tlemfan, according to the Moorifli pronunciation. It is fituated uixni a rifing 
ground, below a range oi rocky precipi<;es, the Sachratain (as we may take them to 
be) of Edrifi : thefe make a part of Mount Atlas; and upon the firft ridge of them, 
(for there is a muqh higher or!e to the fouthward), we have a large llrip of level 
ground, that throw's out from every part of it a number of fountains. Thefe, after 
uniting gradually into little rills, fall in a variety of cafcadcs, as they draw near to 
Tlernfan. 

* Pfylli rtgU fcpulcbrum in parte Syrtiiim eft. PJin. 1 . vli. c. 2. 

S’ at M\v<» iSoif iftKvSect 

Tt/^aOV 6y KaS/Mto Tf JPnfini tiurxH. 

Dionys. Per.l. 390*1. 

Ttiy*f Tfls^K (ra t» irjos im cuyiaXot, Ttaru rxtKXvo'at SaAojro'otv, xai rov laoSoo to, H 

jjaXiim* iro**w«*. ^Paus. in Attic. Plan. 1613. p.66. Kara'^atri of ix ax^oTO^Eii);, tf* tjo> SaAswwrf AiAtyot’* 
Id. ibid. p. 82. vid. annot. V. Cl. Abr. Gioiiov. in P. Mclam. 

t Mazafran, fulvusj ex fulvo rubwns. Vid. Gob iu voce. 

In 
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In the weft part of the city, there i.s a large fquare bafon' of Mooillh workmanfhig^ 
two h.unclrod yards long, and about half as broad. The inhabitants entertain a tra¬ 
dition, that formerly the Kings of Tlemfan took here the diverfton of the water, wliilft 
their fubjeefs were taught the art of rowing and navigation.^ But the water of the 
Sachrataiii, as Leo well obferves, being eafdy turned off from itvS ordinary courfe, 
this bafon might have been rather dcligned for a refervoir in cafe of a fiege; not to 
mention the coiiltant ufc of it at all other times, in preferving a quantity of water fuf- 
ficicni to refrcfli the beautiful gardens and plantadons that lie below it. Edrifi takes 
notice of a ftruftiire of this kind, whcie the fountain of Om-lahia difeharged itfelf. 

Mofl of the walls of Tl iiifan have been builf, or rather moulded in frames, a 
method of building which Pliny informs us, ( 1 . xx’;v. c. 14.) was ufed by the Africans 
and Spaniards in his lime. Thi* mortar of which they conlift is made up of fand, 
lime, and gravel; w'hich, l)y being at firft well tempered and wrought together, has 
attained a llrength and iblidiiy not inferior to ftone. The feveral ftages and removes 
of thefe frames are Itill obi'ervabic, fome of which are at lead one hundred yards in 
length, and two yards in hc-ight and thicknefs; whereby may be eftimated the im- 
menfe quantify of this compoft that was in.idr ufe of at one time. About the year 
1670, llafTan, ilu n l)ey of Algiers, laid mo.'' of this city in ruins, as a puniftiment 
for the difalfetlion of the inhabitants ; fo that there is not remaining above one-fixth 
part of the old i lem(;m, wiiich, when entire, might have been four miles in circuit. 

Among the eaftern jtart of thefe ruins, we iiieot with feveral fliafts of pillars, and 
other fragments of Roinafi mtiquitieo ; and in the '-alls of a mofque, ■ made out of 
thefe old materials, we have a nunilv.T of altars deu .v'.ed to the P" Manes j but the 
following was the only legible infcriptioti: 


D. M. 55. 

M. .’UF.BIVS 
■'.’oVLLVS VIX. 

A N. L V. M. T R E 
R 1 'V S I A N V A R I V S 
F Jt. A T R I < \ R 1 S S I M O 
FE<. l.T. 


with this fitiiation. I'hcre is fome room likewife to conje£ture, that Tlemfan may I 
an appellation t of Arabic extracliun, f)n accoant of tiie rich arable ground which li 


an appellation I 
round about it. 


agree 
ay be 
h lies 


Upon the banks of the Ifler, which is the eaftennoft brarxch of the Tafna. we fa^l in 
with the baths of Seedy Ebly ; and after them we enter upoti the rich plains ob Zeidoure, 
which extend therafcives through a beautil'id interchange of hills and vallics, to the 
very banks of the Wed el Mailah, at lo mile.s diftauce. Then; have no fmall affinity 
with the of the Greeks; an ajtp;llaiion :hat dienoies fuch plenty and fertility as 

wc every where meet with in thefe plains. About the middle of them is the Shurph el 
Graab, or the Jmimiclc of ibc rawns, a liigh pointed precipice, with a branch of the 
Sinan running by it. '1 he Welled lialfa and Zeir arc the principal Arabs of this part. 


* Afrtc. illuftr. c. 25. , .1 Atl.Gcogr. vol. iv. p. 31^. 

t Dcriveil perhaps troin TeLm, (lulcus terric, fpcciatim faCtus fementis ergo} and Sm, (formare.) 
VuL Gol. ill voce. 

Six 
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Six leagues to the S. of the Sinan is Jibbcl Karkar, a high range of rocky moun> 
'tains, which bend our profped to the fouth. Beyond them are the mountains of the 
Beni'Smeal, with the Arabs Harar, a little beyond them itt the Sahara. Alter them, 
again, at the dillance cf five days journey to the S.S. W. are the villages of Figig, 
noted for their plantations^ of palm trees, from which the weftern parts of this pro- 
vince are fupplied with figs. 

Beyond the river Mailah, as far as Warran, is the Shibkah, as they call a very 
extenfive plain of fandy faltiih ground, which is dry in fummer, but covered with 
water in the winter feafon. 

The Ammer have their encamj^ments hi this neighbourhood, who, from their long 
intercourfe with the Spaniards, w ijiift they were mafters of Warran, retain feveral of 
their cuftoms, and fpcak their language wiili great propriety. 

. To the fouihward of the Shibkah, are the noted mountains of Souf el Tell and 
Talfarowy, which make part of Mount Atlas. The extenfive ruins of Arbaal lie on 
the one fide, and thole of Tcfl’aiiah on the other. The latter, which from an affinity 
in the name, might belong to the ancient Aftacitis, are furrounded with Ibmc of the 
moft fertile plains of this country, cuUivfited by Weled Aiy, the implacable enemies of 
the Weled Zeir and Haifa. 

Crofliiig afterwards, nearly in the fame parallel, the rivers Makerra and Hamaite, 
both of which fall into the Sigg, we come to Mafcar, acolledion of mud-walled houfes, 
built in the midfl: of a plain, at ten leagues diftance from Mulfy-gannim. There is a 
little fort to defend it againft any fudden revolt of the neighouring Arabs, which is 
not garrifoned as ufual by Turks, but by its own inhabitants. The Hafliem, who arc 
the Bedoweens of' this part of the country, are called Jowaire, or gentlemen, being 
excufed from taxes, and ferve only as volunteers, when the Algerines want their 
affifiance. 

Five leagues to the N. E. of Mafcar, is El Callah, the greateft market of this country 
for carpets and Burnoofes. I’his likewife, though larger than Mafcah, is a dirty ill- 
coqtrived town, without either drains, pavement, or caufeways; being built, as the 
name * imports, upon an eminence, and^in the midft of other mountains, which make 
part of Mount Atlas. There are feveral villages of the fame nature, and in the like 
fituation, round about it; all of them very profitably employed in the fame woollen 
manufactories. The Turks have here a fmall garrifon and citadel; and from fome 
few large Hones and pieces of marble of ancient workmanfliip, we may take it to have 
been formerly a city of the Romans; the Gitlui or Apfar perhaps of Ptolemy. 

Travelling for fome leagues under the fiiadc of Mount Atlas, which turns here to 
the northward, wc ford the river Minah t, which falls into the Shelliff at El Had, near 
the plains‘ of Elmildegah, whe're the Swiddc have their chief abodes. El Had may 
denote a mountain, by way of eminence j fuch indeed as thofe of the Benizerwall may 
be properly called, which run here parallel with the Shelliff J. This part of Mount 
Atlas is celebrated for the plenty, as well as delicacy, of its figs: fuch as thofe might 
be which Cato § threw down before the Roman fenatc, and were admired for their 
largenefs and beauty. 

Seedy Abid, a noted fanduary, lies four leagues further, at a little dillance only 
from the influx of the Arhew into the Shelliff. Over againil it, on the other fide of 

* Caiabt cacumen, vmex, &c. Vid. Gol. in vocf. f 

f Vid. Atlas Geogr. vol. iv. p. 211. J Ibid. § Vid. Plat. 

the 
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the ShelKff, is Mazounah, a dirty mud-walled village, without the* leaft footfleps of, 
any fuch Roman temples and fumptuous edifices as are mentbned by Dapper and 
Marmol. It is, however, as remarkable for its woollen manufadories as either Mafcar 
or El Callah, and is delightfully fituated under the fouth fide Mount Atlas. The 
Weled Seleema are the neighbouring Bedoweens. 

In the fame meridian nearly with Mazoana, at eighteen feagues difiance, is Taga- 
dempt, the Tergdent, Tigcdent, or Tigdentum of the Atlas Geographus, placed by 
Sanfon 11 o miles to the S. of Oran, and more than 120 to the S. E. of Tlemfan. Yet 
neither ihefo diftances nor diredions will fall in with our Tagadempt; which, by the 
ruins, appears to have been a very large city, not long ago abandoned by the Arabs, 
who have taken their ufual care to leave us feveral tokens of their own humility and 
ignorance in architedure, at the fame time they have pulled down and defaced what¬ 
ever was beautiful and niagnificent in the buildings of their predeceflbrs. If this then 
Ibould be the Tignidcnt of Marmol, (lib. v. c. 34.) and there is no other place, as far 
as 1 could be informed, of the like name, it will be diflicult to account for his making 
it the Julia Caefarea w'hich undoubtedly was a maritime city, far removed from the 
pofition wherein we find the prefeiit I’agadenipt. The Welcd Booker, with their 
siumertms Doiiwars, furround thefe ruins. 

If we return again to the Shellift’, four leagues from Seedy Abid is Momounturroy, 
as the Welcd Spaihet*, who live near it, call an old fquare tower, formerly a fepulchral 
monument of the Romans. 'I’his, like many other ancient edifices, is fuppofed to 
have been built over a treilfur{.‘; agreeably to which account, they tell us, thefe follow¬ 
ing myftical rhimes were inferibed upon it, by Prince Maimoun Tizai. 


Maily 
Fc thully; 
vya tiiully 
Fc maily. 
Flmali; 
l.a lets: 
Wa uis; 
Lc tetinuh. 



My treafure 
Jt in myjbade ; 
j^nd myjhtuh 
It in my treafure. 
Search for it ; 
Defpoir noil 
Nay de/pair ; 
Do not fearch. 


Round about this m.onument, there are feveral mafly blocks of marble, hollowed 
out in the fafliion of coffins. 



Five miles further, upon the banks of the Sheliiff, ‘are the ruins of Memon and 
SInaab, formerly two contiguous cities. The latter, which might have Been three miles 
in circuit, is by far the molt confiderable; though 1 faw nothing more of it* than large 
pieces of walls, and capacious cifterns. 

"Wan-nafh-rt^e, the Gueneferis of Sanfon, and the Ganfer of Du Val, lies eight 
leagues to the louthward of Sinaab. It is a high rugged mountain, generally covered 
with fnow, and, on thefe accounts, is one of the rooft noted land-marks of this 
country, difiinguifhing itfelf all the way, from El Callah to Medea, over a number of 
lefTer mountains ranged far and near about it. E drift was greatly mifinformed con- 
cernirtg the length of it, w'hich he makes to be four days journey; in as much as this 
will better agree with the view and profpe^ wc have of it, which is indeed at much 

more 
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more than that diftance. This mountain was probably the Zalacus of Ptolemy; as 
*8Snsab, £‘om the pofition feven leagues to the'northward, Ihould be his Oppidoneum. 

The Wed el Fuddal, or River of Plate, has its fource in this mountain. In great 
rains, many fleaks of ]^d ore, for which this mountain is famous, are brought down 
by the river j and being afterwards left upon the bank, and glittering in the fun, 
gave occafion to the name. Abulfeeda, with other later geographers, have been mif- 
taken in deducing the river ShclIifiF, inftead of this branch of it only, Iroin Wan-nalh- 
reefe. 

The Weled Uxeire and the'Lataff rove on each fide of the Fiddah; and over againft 
the mouth of it, are the mud-walled villages of Merjcjah, and of the Beni Ralhid ; of 
which the latter made fonie figure in former ages, (Atl. Geogr. vol.iv. p. 210.) having 
had a citadel, two ihoufand houits, and a race of warlike inhabitants, who commanded 
this country as far as El Callah. and Mufear. But at prefent the cafile is in ruins; 
the two thoufand houfes and their large territories are reduced to a few cottages; and 
the people, from a like courfe of obedience to a jealous and feverc government, are 
become equally timorous and cowardly with their neighbours. However, their fruits, 
and particularly their figs, for which they were always famous, continue in the fame 
repute, and may difputc with thofc of tl\e Beni Zerwall for fize and delicacy of tafte. 
The rocky fituation, wherein the fig-tree lb notably thrives in both thefe communities, 
is very agreeable to an obfervation of Columella: “ Ficuin,” fays he, l.xii. c. 2il “ fri- 
goribus ne ferito; loca aprica, calculofa, glareofa, interdum, et iaxofa amat.” 

Two leagues to the eaftward of the Beni Reihid, on tfie northern brink of the 
ShellilF, is El Ilerba, with a narrow ftrip of plain fertile ground behind it. Here are 
feveral fmall marble, pillars of a blutilh colour and good workmanlliip; but the capitals, 
which were of the Corinthian order, are defaced. There are, beficles, feveral coffins, 
like thole at Memounturroy; and upon one of the covers, which is fcouped or hollowed 
in the upper part of the top of it, as if it were intended to receive a’libaiion, we have 
this imperfeft infeription: 



M. - MORI L. - 
vSECVNDlANI.. 
VIC, XII ANNl -- 
XIII LVCIO. - - 


El Khada-rah, the Chadra of Edrifi, lies thirteen miles only in a direft line from 
the river Fuddah, thojigh, by the intervention of mountains, it is as much more in 
the courfe of travelling. It is fituated upon a rifing ground, on thfe brink of the 
Shelliff, in the fame meridian with Shcrlhell; and appears, by the ruins, to have been 
three nnles in circuit. A range of mountains, rifing immediately from the oppofite 
banks of the Shelliff, ftielfer it from the N, wind; whilft, at a mile’s diftance to the 
fouthward, Jibbel Dwee, another high mountain, rifing up in a conical figure, apart, 
(Matt. xvii. 1.) like the celebrated Mount Tabor, fupplies the beautiful little plains 

between 
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between them with a plentiful rill of excellent water. The perpetual verdure of tboTe 
plains might, in all probability, have communicated the name of £1 Khadairah, o^^l 
Chuhd-ary, i. e. the Greeh^ to thefe ruins. 

If then Ptolemy’s.authority is to direfl: us, we may take t4is place for his Zucchab- 
bari, (the fame will be SuccaW and the Colonia Augufta, as we may fuppofe, of P^y,) 
placed in the fame lat. and 50’ to the £. of Sinaab, or Oppidoneum. Jibbel Dwee 
likewife, upon the fame fuppofition, will be the Mons Tranfcellenl^, which, accordmg 
to Ammianus hung over it. 

A little to the E. of El Khadarah, are the remains of a large (lone bridge; the only 
one, as far as I could learn, that was ever built over the Shelli6F; notwithftanding the 
great inconveniences which travellers are put to, efpecially in the winter feafon, of 
waiting fometimes a whole month before they can fora. 

Seven miles to the E. of El Khadarah, at a little diftance from the Shelliff*, are the 
ruins of El Herba, another Roman town, of the fame name and extent with ithat has 
been juft now deferibed. The fame name occurs very frequently in this country ; 
and is of the like import and fignification with pulled down^ or dejlroyed. Here the 
Shelliff begins to wind itfelf through a plain,, not inferior in extent and fertility to any 
of this kingdom. The mountains likev/ife of Atlas, which, from the Beni ZerwaU 
to El Khadarah, hung immediately over the Shelliff, retire now two leagues to the 
northward. 

Maniana or Maliana, or Miliana, is fituated upon thefe mountains, half a mile above 
this plain, and two leagubs to the eaftward of KI Herba. It lies expofed to the S. and 
S. W. promj/ing a large fcenc of Roman buildings and antiquities at a diftance; but 
the fatigue of climbing up to it, is badly recompenfed with the fight only of a fmall 
village, with the houfes of it tiled, inftcad of their being flat, and covered with plafter 
of terrace, according to the ordinary praflice of the country. However, if the accelk 
to it was lefs troublefontc, Maliana has feveral things to recommend it; for it is ex¬ 
ceedingly well watered from Jibbel Zidkar, that hangs over it; it has a number 
fruitful gardens and vineyards round about it; and, befldes all this, it enjoys a mofl: 
delightful profpeft of the rich arable country of the Jendill, Matnuta, and other Arabs, 
as. far as Medea. In the fpring feafon, the devotees of Algiers, Bleda, Medea, and 
the neighbouring villages, come, with great reverence, to kifs the Ihrine of Sede 
Youfepn, the tutelar faint of this city. 

There are feveral fragments at Maliana of the Roman architedure; and in^a 
modem wall, made up of thefe ancimt materials, we haveaCippus, with this ht- 
feription: 

Q, POMPEIO CN. F. . 

C^IRIT. CLEMENTI 
PA.DIIVR 

EX TESTAMENT©. 

Q. POMPEIO F. OyiR. 

ROGATI FRATmS 
SVI 

POMPEIA Q. P* 

MABRA POI^IT. 

If this monument therefore Ihould bear any relation to Pompey’s fiurlily, the fol¬ 
lowing lines of Martial will receive from thence an addidonal force and beauty, aa 

* Ammian. Marcdl. L xxia. C.5. 

2 y ' » ^ we 
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\v|£d 4 Pompey’s ^randfon, probably his 
d^ance from thsir ancellora, mid in lucli 


gr^-srandfon, to have beep buried at 
an obi^re plai^ 


Pompew* jovenM Afia atqwe EarPMi fed ipfudi 
|Terra tcgit Libyes: fi tamen aHp. tegit. 

(^id minun toto u fpargitur oibe f jacere ' 

^ 3 vo non potent tanta ruina loco. Epigr. 1. t. Ep.^;. 


Eight miles to the £. N. £. of Maliana, at the half way betwixt the ShelKff and the 
fea, are the Hammam, i. e. the baths of Mereega, the Aqux Callida Colonia of the 
andents. The largefl and the moft frequented of them is a bafon of twelve feet fquare, 
and four in depth and the water,- which bubbles up in a degree of heat juft fup* 
p^able, after it has filled this ciftern, pafies on to a much fmaller one, which is made 
i^ipf by the Jews, who are not permitted to bathe in company, or in the fame place 
wi|^;,.the Mahometans. Thefe baths were formerly covered, and had corndores of 
ftonp running round the bafons; but at prefent they lie expofed to the weather, and 
are half full of ftones and rubbilh. Tet, notwithftanding all this, a great concourfe 
of people ufually refort hither in the fpring, the feafon of thefe waters j which are 
accounted very efficacious in curing the jaundice, the rheumatic psuns, and fome of 
the moft inveterate diftempers. Higher up the hill there is another bath, which being 
of too intenfe heat to bathe in, the water ‘thereof is conduced through a long pipe 
feto another chamber, where it is ufed in Duccian ; an operation * of the like nature 
and effed with pumping. Betwixt this and the lower bath arc the ruins of an old 
JKoman town, equal to that of Herba; and at a little diftance .from it, we fee feveral 
tombs and coffins of ftone, which I was informed were of an unufuai fize. Muzeratty, 
the late Kaleefa, or Jieutenant of this province, affured me, that he faw a thigh bone 
belonging to one of them, which was near two of their draas^ (i. e. thirty-fix inches) 
in length. The like account I had from other Turks, who pretended to have mea- 
fared it j but when I was there half a year afterwards, I could not receive the leaft 
irformation about it. ‘ The graves and coffins Jikewife that fell under my obfervation, 
were only of the ufual dimenfions. However, the people of this, as well as of other 
coUnlries, are full of ftones and traditions of the like nature; and, indeed, provided 
jj^efe fhould not have been human bones, as the Africans are no nice diftinguifhers, 
we may poffibly account for them from the cuftom of the Goths and Vandals, which 
^ight pafs over with them into Africa, of burying the horfe, the rider, and their 
ardour together in the fame grave. Long fwords, with large crofs handles, have 
beeh often found in this country; one of which, that was found not many years ago, 
la fhe ruins of Temendfufe, is ftill preferved in the dey’s palace at Algiers. 1 he 
Jtoman poet has a few fine lines upon this occafion: 

. Agricola incurvo terrain molitui aratro. 

, Exefa invciiiet fcabra rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus raftris galeas pullabk inanea, 

Grandiaque effoffig mirabitur ofia ftpulchrii. Viac.Georg.I. r.494, left 


* AfpcTfionem in Ba^leia naturalibus Ducciam appellant.—Sunt in Balneis, qua: ad hnne ufuffi 

prorbMtor, conftittttse fiSulae—qnsE digit! parW magnitudine vcl majori, ubi opus eft, volnbfli epiitepuv 
dai ^4 t fuperiori alveo, qu! infixas ex ordiiic habcat fiftulas, ac ftatim a communi Fontc linceras recipiaM 
pro eo ac qoifquam voloerit, vel quantum volnerit, reclufu epiftomio, vd claufo infundant 
diontiL: > Odabuntur aatem ftc acquse pafroi unius, vel ad fummum enbiti fpatio, ande ex infultu 
venientiem Aiciant impreiTioncin; vd in Balneum, vd in fubjeAum ad eat reeijnendas alvcolnin, Itc. JSacciitf 
dclSMarwiN lib.u.G*p.i6. • 


- . A. 
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The country round about diefe baths, inhabited by the Bookelc^ and; the Wujsra, 
IS made up of a fucceiHoti of esrceedihgly rugged hills and deep values ; e9t;h of them, 
in their ti^ very difficult and dangerous to pafs over. • Yet this danger imd ^igue 
isfufficiently recompenfed, by travellihg afterwards through t]b|e rich and delightful plains 
of the Hadiottte and the Metdjiah, which lie beyond thenj to the northward. The latter 
are called by Abulfeda, Biedeah Kibeerah, i. e. A vaji country *, being near fifty miles 
long, and twenty broad, watered in every part by a variety of fprings and rivulets. 
The many country feats and majhareas, as they call the farms of the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of Algic~s, arc taken out of thefe plains, as it is chiefly from them that the 
metropolis is 'uppJ^ed with provifions. Flax, alhenna, roots, pot-herbs, rice, friat, 
and grain of ail kinds, .are produced here to fuch perfcQaon, that the Mettijiah may 
be juftly reckoned the gaj '!.m of the whole kingdom. 

CHAP. V.-—Qf the Sea Coaji of that Part of the Mauritania Cafarienjis^ calletjf the 
Southern Province, or the Province of Titterie, 

THIS province, which lic.s bcunded to the E. by the river Booberak, as it does to 
the W. by the Mafaff'ran, is much inferior io the weftern in extent} being, exclufive 
of the Sahara, fcarce fixty miles either in length or breadth. Neither is it, in gener^^ ' 
fo mounrainous; for the fea coaft, .10 the breadth of five or fix leagues, the feat fori 
mcriy of the ancient Machurebi, as it is now of the Durgana, RaflTouta, and Beni' 
Hainecd, is made up ahiefly of rich champaign ground; behind which indeed we 
have a range of rugged mountains, the continuation of Mount Atlas, that run, altnoft 
in a direft line, in a parallelifm with the fea coaft. But beyond them, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Medeti, Titterie Dofli, and Hamza, the ancient territories of 
the lulenfii sfltid Baniuri, we have other extenfivc plains; though none of them equiJ 
to thofe of the.Mcttijiah. Such is the general plan of this province, which has 
city of Algiers, the metropolis of the w'liole kingdom, for its capital. , 

In deferibing this province, therefore, we are to ohferve, that after we have left the 
Mafaffran, we pafs by a little round tower, fiiuated upon a fmall rocky cape,* that 
ftretches itfclf about a furlong into the fea. The inliabitants call it Seedy Ferje, from 
the fanftuary of that faint, which is built upon it, where wc have fome few walls and 
cifterns of Roman workmanfliip, which, by the order of Ptolemy's tables, may lay 
claim to his Via. We meet with fevoral pieces ot a Roman highway betwixt 
Ferje, Ras Accon-natter, and Algiers; and near the tomb of Seedy IlallilF, ano^er 
Marabbutt, about the half way betwixt Seedy Ferje and Algiers, we fall in wiA i 
number of graves, covered with large flat ftdnes, each of them big enough to receive 
two or three bodies. * ' : 

The high mountain ofBooijereah, with its three contiguous dajhkrdhs, are nine mfles 
from Seed^y Ferje, to the N. E. Half a league from them, to the W. fiT. W. is the 
Ras Acconnatter, the Cape Caxines of our modern fea charts. After vt'hich, about 
three milt^s further to the S. E. we turn into the port of AI Jenezreiel gazie, i. c. Algiers 
the warlike, as the Turks are pleafed to call their metropolis. 

This place, which for feveral ages has braved the gieateft powers of Chriftendetai, 
is not ai^ve a mile and a half in circuit, though it is computed to contain alldut 
aooo Chriftian flaves, 15,000 Je>vs, and 100,000 Mahometans, of which thiity» at 

* Giataier Mazghannan, fita ad littus marls, eft admodnm populofa, et mercatores lacri addiAfffimt t * 
phitex ejus elegantes^ ubi ^jacet, JBtdoBai Kt^erab. Abt^ fZ.tr^aA. V.CL J. Gagnier. 

- ■ ;■ 3ra'' moft. 
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moft,'may be Ren^adoes. It is fituated upon the declivity of a hill, that faces the 
£. whereby the houfes nfe fo gradually above each other, that there is 
fcvce one but what, in one or other of^thole directions, has a full profpeft of the fea. 
The walls are weak and of little defence, unlefs where they are further fecured, which 
is chiefly at the gates, by fome additional fortification. The ca'fiaubah* or citadel, 
built upon the bighelt part <of the city towards the S. W. is of an oCtugonal fi^re, 
each of the fides in view having port-holes or cmbrafures, defended with cannon. 
A ditch formerly furrounded the whole city to the landward, which, at prefent, k 
almoft entirely filled up, except at the welt and fouth gates, called Bab el wed, Jbf 
tf the river, and Bab Azoona; where it is iUIl of little confequence or defence. 
But towards the fea,, it is better fortified, and capable of making a more ftrenuous 
defence. For the embrafures, in this direClion, are all employed ; the guns are of 
br^ and their carriages and other utenfils in good order. The battery of the Mole- 
Gaf^ upon the eafi angle of the city, is mounted with feveral long piec^ of ordnance, 
one of which has feven cylinders, each of them three uiches in diameter. Half a fur¬ 
long to the W, S. W. of the harbour, is the battery of Fijher*s Gate, or the gate if 
the -fea, which, confiding of a double row of cannon, commands the entrance into the 
port, and the road before it. > 

The port itfelf is of an oblong fi^urej a hundred and thirty fathoms long, and 
e%hty Inioad. Hie eadem mound of it, which was formerly the ifland that gave qaine 
to die cky, is well fecured by feveral fortifications. The Round Cajile, built by tlie 
Spaniards whild they were maders of the iiland, and the two remote batteries ereded 
within this century, are faid to be bomb-proof, and have each of them their lower 
embrafures mounted with thirty-fix pounders. But the middle battery, which appears 
io be the olded, is of the lead defence. Yet none of thefe fortifications are affided 
cither with mines or advanced works; and as the foldiers, who are to gui^ and defend 
them, cannot be kept up to any regular courfc of duty and attendance, a few refolute 
battafions, protefted by a fmall fquadron of fhlps, would find little diniculty to take 
diem. 

■ ;|njere is very little within the city that merits the attention of the curious. Upon 
the tower of the great mofque, w'e have fome broken infcripiions; but the letters, 
though of a fufficient bignefs to be feen at a didance, are all of them either inverted, or 
filted up to that degree with lime and white-walh, that 1 could never particul^iy 
^dinguilh them. They may probably be the fame with thefe following onesAaken 
ttodice of by Gramaye: 


IVLIO CAESONI. M. M. 
II LEG. MAVRIT. . . . 

PRISCA F. ELIA POS. 
PTOLO. IVB. F. : 


P. O. MAVRIT. %. 

COH. IVL. M. F 
. ISRVFVSETI.ETVS 
P. D. ONV. MIS . . 

Gram, Afr. Jltf. I. vii. e. i. 


public buildm^, fuch as their bagnios, k^areas, &c. their officers, fuch as 
the 'flit^y, hady, &c, the inhabitants, fuch as Jews and Moors, &c. have been already 
fttfii^ently deferibed^y other authors. The additions therefore which I have to make,, 
wilt relate chiefly to the government, the army, the navy, and the political intereds and 
of this regency; but of thefe in their proper place. 

Lib' and Marmol inform ds, that U was formerly called Mefgana, from an Afn^.. 
faudj^Aif that mme. The prefent name, Al Jezeire (for fo we ihould pronounce it)» 
fignmfs in thdr language, the ijland ; which was fo called fram bdbg in the neigh*; 
‘bourhiloii ifot as Leo wrongly fopprfffl^ of the Bdearichi ijQIaods, but nf^the 
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mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the Tttrki&- conqueftsi was Severed * 
from the continent. In their public letters and records, they ftyle it* ^ Jeaeirc 
Megcrbie, i. e. Tht ijland in the Wefi^ to difliinguilh it from a city of the fame imme, 
near the Dardanelles,, in the Archipellago. r ' 

The hills and vallics round about Algiers are all ovgr i>eautified with ^ndOlB 
and country.feats, whither the inhabitants of better falhion retire, during the hereof 
the fummer feafon. They are little white houfes, (haded with a variety of frtiit.tr^es 
and ever greens; which, befides the (hade and retirement, afford a gay and delightful 
profpefl: towards the fea. The gardens are all of them well (locked with melons, 
fruit, and pot.herbs of all kinds; and, what is chieffy regarded in thefe hot climates,' 
each of them enjoys a great command of water, from the many rivulets and fountains > 
which every where abound in this (ituation. I’he fountain water made ufe ofv^t 
Algiers, univerfally efteemed for its excellency, is likevvife brought through a long 
courfe of pipes ana conduits, from the fame fources. 

Four miles to the S. E. of Algiers, we crofs the river Daratch, the ancient 
Savus, that has a beautiful bridge lately built over it. Upon the banks, we meet with 
the ruins of a Roman city, which bids faire;- than Algiers to be the anci^t Ico(ium, '■ 
placed by the Itinerary, as this is, 47 miles from Tipa^g, or Tefeffad. Croffing 
afterwards the Hamaefe, another confiderable (Iream, we arrive at Temendfufe, or v 
Metafus, a low cape'with a tabled land^ as the mariners call a fiat hillodc, that rifes up 
in tl»e middle of it. The Turks have here a fmall caftle for the fecurity of the adjacent * 
roads, once the chief ftation of their navy, where we have ftill the traces of an ancient 
cothon, with feveral heaps of ruiqs, of the fame extent with thofe of Tefefifad, and 
which have no Ufs cuiirributed to the fortifications of Algiers. Thd dillance of fifteen : 
Roman miles, betwixt thefe ruins and thofe upon the Haratch, is the fame we find in > 
the Itinerary, between the Rufgunite Colonia and Icofium. Rufgunia is the fame with 
the Rufloniutn oLPtolemy, the Ruthifia of Mela, and the Rufeonia of Pliny, and others^:- 
In an infeription at '^vey.r, th ■ .mciciit Auzia is called Col. Rufeunienfis. 

After fording the river: Regya, Budwowe, Corfoe, Merdafs and Yiffer, wlucl| 
run at no great dillance from each other, and,defcend from the adjacent mountains of 
Atlas, we come to the little port Jinnett, from whence a great quantity of com » ' 
(hipped off yearly for Chrillendom. Jinnett is a fmall creek, with tolerably good ' 
anchoring ground before; and was probably Edrifi’s Mers* el Dajaje, i. e. Port Hem^ ^ 
I was told that Jinnet, or Paradife, was given to this place, on account of a row.boat^ v * 
which was once very providentially conduced within the creek, when the marine 
expefled every inonu at to have perilhcd upon the neighbouring rocks. The fea-lbore*;’: 
which from Algiers to Temendfufe, and from 'thence to this place, is very little inter- ' 
rupted with rocks and precipices, begins now to be very rugged und mojanunious; and 
among thefe eminences, three leagues farther to the E. we have the mouth qf the Boo- 
'berak, the eaftera boundary of this pistvince. ■■■>■/ 


CHAP. VI.—-Cy t^^ ntoft remarkable inland Places and Inhabitanls of the Southern 
Province; together with the correfpondent Part of the Sahara, 

BLEEDA and Medea, the only inland cities of this province, are each of them 
about a mile in circuit; but' their walls, which are chivfly of • mud, perforated all oyer 
by hornets, cannot much contribute to their ftrengih and fecurity. Some of tfrdr 
boufes are fiat-roofed, others tiled, like thofe of Maliana; with which they alfa||grBe, 
t^g well yratered, and fit haying all around thota vary fruitful gardens and pi^t»> 
X'- . . ■ tioas. 
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ijons. A branch* of an adjacent rivulet may be conduced through every houfe and 
garden at Bleeda; and at Medea, the feveral ccHidults and aqucduds that fupply it with 
water, fome of which ^pear to be of Roman workmanfhip^ are capable of being made 
equally commodious. I^Both thefe cities lie over againft the mouth of the Mafaffraii; 
wz, Bleeda, at five leagues difiance, under the ihade of Mount Atlas, and Medea three 
or four leagues on the other fide of it. As Bleeda, therefore, and Medea, lie nearly 
in the fame meridian; as they are fituated at a proper diftaacc from the Ilatnam 
Mereega, the Aquae Calidae Colonia of the ancients; as likewife there is little differ¬ 
ence betwixt the modem and \vhat may be prefumed to be their ancient names, we 
may well be induced to take the one for the Bida Colouia, the other for the Lamidaof 
Ptolemy, 

.That part of Mount Atlas which- lies betwixt thefe cities, and reaches as far as 
h|punt Jurjura, is inhabited by numerous clsms of Kabyles, few of which, frf)m their 
nigged fituation, have been made tributary to tKe Algerines. The Beni Sala and 
JHaleel overlook Bleeda and the rich plains of the Mettijiah, whilft the Beni Selim and 
Haleefa fometimes defeend into il.e pafture ground, near the hank?? of the Bilhbefli, or 
river of fennel^ a great quantity of which grows upon the bunks of it. Further to the 
eafiward, a branch of the Megrowa livt, in a full profpefl; of the cxtcnfivc plains of 
Hamfa, over againft Sour Gullan; and beyond them are the Inlhlowa and Bonganie, 
who have below them, to the fouihward, the fertile plains of the Caftoolah, noted for 
the feeding and breeding up of cattle. Not far from the Caftoolah are the 
Kabyles of Mount Jurjura, of which the Beni Alia are the cbicfell on the N. fide, as 
the Beni Yala are on the S. 

Jurjura, the hfgheft mountain in Barbary, is as noted and confpicuous a land¬ 
mark in this province, as Wannalhreel'e is in the weftern. It is at leaft eight leagues 
long; and, if we except a pool of good water, bordered round with arable ground, 
that lies near the middle of it, the whole, from one end to another, is a continued 
range of naked rocks and precipices. In th«? winter feahm, the ridge of this mountain 
\s always covered with fnow j and it is further remarkable, that whilft the inhabitants 
of the one fide of it carry on an hereditary and implacable animofity with thofe of the 
other, yet, by confent, this border of fnow puts a full ftop to all hoftilities during that 
inclement feafon, which, like thofe of the cranes and pigmies, as related by the poet, 
jure renewed with frelh vigour in the fpring : 


S’ aga raifyc luexw tglSa, wgiptgmra. II. y, v. y. 


Juijura, as well from its extraordinary ruggednefs, as from the fituation of it 
betwixt Rufucurium, or Dclly, and Saldis, or Boujeiah, fliould be the Mons fenatus*, 
taken notice of by the geographers of the middle age. 

if we return again to the weftward, we 1^11 find, at five leagues diftance to 
the S. of Medea, the Tilteric Dofti, as the Turks call Hadjar Titterie, or rtfck ef TtU 
terie^ a remarkable ridge of precipices, four leagues in length, and, if polfible, evm 
nu^re rugged than Jurjura. Upon the fummit, there 4s a large piece of level ^un^ 
wi|[h only one narrow road lading up to it, where, for their greater fecunty, ^ 
Welled Eifa have their granaries. Beyond the Welled Eifa are the encampmenlf^ 
the In-anne, the principal Arabs of the diftrifl: of Titterie, properly ft) 

lies in the neighbourhood only of this mountain. 


* Vi4. Peuling.- Tab. JEtluc. &c. 
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It will be difficult jperhaps to determine the meaning and import the appellation 
Titterie, as this provmce is called. Probus *, in his pbfervations uponf VirgiU makes* 
Tityrus, the. name of one of his (hepherds, to fignify, in the African'languagei 
The lame interpretation, among others, is given to Tityrus by i(the Greek Schdliaft f 
upon Theocritus. We likewife fee, upon fome of the Etrufcfii medals, an animal 
not unlike a fawn or a kid, with >1 1 Vf] Tutere foi>the Legend { ; that ptr- 
ticular piece of money being perhaps denominated, as Pecunia in general was fromf 
Pecus, from the animal there exhibited. But the people of this diftrict informed mpi 
that Titterie, or Itterie, was one of their words for cold^ or bleak ; a circumllauce in- ■ 
deed which, in the nights and mornings efpecially, I often experienced to be very appli¬ 
cable to this region, and fo far may well juftify the etymology. 

Burg Hamza, or the cajlle of Hamxa, where there is a Turkifh garrifon of one Suf- 
frah §, is fuuated two leagues to the fouthward of the rich plains of that name, and five 
to the eaftw'ard of the rock of Titterie. It is built out of the ruins of the ancient Auzia, 
called by the Arabs, Sour, or Sour Guflan, i. e. the walls of the antilopes. A great partof 
this ancient city, fortified at proper diftanccs with little fquare turrets, is Hill remaining,-* 
and feems to have been little more than fix furlongs in circuit. 

Tacitus I) has left us a very juft deferiptior. of this place. For Auzia was built upon 
afiuall plat of level ground, every where futiv.unded with fuch an unpleafant mixture 
of naked rocks, and barren forefts, that, through the whole courfe of my travels, I 
fcarce ever met with a more gloomy and melancholy fituation. Menander, as he is 
quoted by Jofephus meptions an African city of this name, built by Ithobaal, the 
Tyrian ; though Bochart ** feems to doubt, whether the Phoenicians were at all ac- 
quaiiued witli the inland parts of Africa. Yet provided we could rejy upon the tradi- . 
tion recorded by Procopius tt» that a number of Canaanites fled from Joftiua into the" 
weftermoft partvS of Africa, fome of which, upon fucli a fuppofition, might have refted 
at this place, nothing, I prefumc, can be objefted againft the ruggednefs of the fitua¬ 
tion ; in as much* as fuch an one, from the very nature of it, would not only be the 
propereft for tlie firft fettlemcnt of a colony, but for the future fafety and fecurity of 
it. Due regard might have been had to this circumftance in the founding of Capfa,.’ 
Feiiana, and other cities of Africa, which wiH he hereafter taken notice of, whofe 

* Tj'tyri et Melibcei perfonas clc Thcocrito fumpfit (Virgilius) fed tamcn ratio h«c nominum eft: 
Hircus Libyca lingua Tityrus appi-IIaiur, &c. Piob. gramm. de Bucol. carmtnia ratione. Vid. etPom-, 
poiiii Sabini aiiiiot. in 1 Eclugain Virg. Bucol. ■ /. 

■j- Tk 5 a^u;, mVfV-; Xsyb’srr, mu 3f onfut tr‘» awroXH, Kara tm Xac^xTn^ti;. AXXt),-. ow/Mt w/jtor 0 TirvfOf, r. 

Titi; Ji ipxa%i> on ZitKmot -rt;. u ZuuMuroi. AMm it na TPATUYX, iti^ ns awrvfUSp &C. Schol. in 3 IdylL;' 
Tlitocr. , 

t Vid. Dempft. Hetrur. reg. tab. k. fig. 4. . . . ’ 

§ Suffrah, the common name among the Algerines for a band or company of Turklib foMida, confifting .. 
for tbe inoft part of twenty perfons, including a cook, tteward, and Oda BcAa, or lieutenant t fo call^v 
frim being fuch a number, or mfsp as for the eonveniency of eating can fit about one ^ tab^ 

This was uke Contubeniium of the Romans, though confifting of no more than ten perfons. who Used i* 
one papWw (pavilion) or barrack, as thefe Turks Uve under the fame tent. The Dttatmsp who eommBndi|> 
the former, anfwers to the Oifo who comnunds the latter. ^ ^ 

tl Nec UHilto poft adfertnr NnmUas apud CafteOum fominttam, ipfis quondam incenfam. cut nom^ 

AjijEca, pofitia mapulibui confediffe fifoa quia vaftis ciicam iaitibaa claudebatur. Tacit, annal.. 1. if. 

y OvToc (Ithobaiul^ voKw Berpn utwi -nii* m Ammm xw Av^stw (scl disjun^is vodbus A«^« rw) * AiCWti' 
Jof. dinti'q. Tud. 1. yHi. c. 7. 

** Sed h^dhterrane* hac t^da, tot millibuta Phcealce diififa non videntur qukquana habere coaunan* 
enm Auza Ithobuli. Boch. Chan. 1. i. c. 14. 
ft Procop. De bell. VandaL 1 u. c.ao. 

, fooadeis' 
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founders mufl: otljerwife have made an improper choice, provided diey were gmded by 
«ny other ccmfideration than the natural ftrength of the tituadon. 

We have at Sour the following infcriptions: 

Upok a Stom» adorned with liptret and Garlands, 

AVZIO DEO GENIO ET CONSERVATORI COL- 
EXTRICATVS - - . . .. 

Upon the end of a Tombfionei a quarter of a mile from the City, 
aanbvs hoc SACRVM CERTA pi ' 

ETATE RESOLVO HOC NOVELLVS EGO 
MATRI FILIOQVE SEPVLiS VALENfAA fBI 
DIGNO DVLCI^IMA MATER NOMEN 
VIGET ECCE TWM IN fTYO CLARVM 
BNVM NATVRAE- MERI+S DE CARMINE 
SIGNO FELIX ECCE SOLVM ECf HAEC DVO 
NOMINA CARA EXTRICATE FILI AD 
PLANCTVS AVIAE BLENTI 
AELIA VALENTINA VIXIT ANNIS LV 
IVLIUS EXTRICATVS VIXIT XU. 

Upon a t.iotdded Stone, 

Q. GARGILIO Q. F. - - . 

PRAEF COH - - - - BRITANIAE 
TRIB CO - - - MAVRCAE 
AMIL PRAE. COH. SING ET VEX 
EQQ MAVROR IN TERRITORIO 
A^ENSI PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC DVARVM COLL AVZIEN 
SIS ET RVSCVNIENSIS ET PAT 
PROV OB INSIGNEM IN Cl 
VES AMOREM ET SINGVLA 
REM ERGA PATRIAM ADFEC 
TIONEM ET QVOD EIVS VIR 
TVTE AC VIGIL ANTI A FA 
RAXEN REBELLIS CVM SA 
TELLITIBVS SVIS FVERIT 
CAPTVS ET INTERFECTVS 
ORDO COL AVZIENSIS 
INSIDIIS BAVAPvVM DE 
CEPTO PPFDD VlII KAL 
FEBR. PR. CCXXI •. 

Upon a moulded Stone, in half foot Letters, 

1 .VLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE AARI 
CAEtSA 
RIS ET 
CASRO 
RVM 

A few miles to the fouthward of Sour, we enter upon Gsetulia $ the firit remarkable 
place whereof, in this dire6ion, is Jibbel Deera, where the river Jin>enne has its fourc^ 
which, after it has run about 30 miles through a dry fandy foil, lofes itfelf gradually h> 
the Shott. Moil of the Getulian Arabs, who dwell upon the btmks of it, are Zwowiah, 

* Provided Mauritania was made a Roman colony, A. U- C. 7*1, and before Chrift 3*, then the def«*t 
of Fara*^ here recorded, but 00 where mentioned in the Roman hiftory, will fall in vrith the clxixix.y*^- 
of our Chtiftian sera ; or with the efevrath of L Septimiut Seycms. Mauritania was likei^ divided u># 
two proviam, by the Emperor Claudius, A. U. C. 795, A. Dv4*. ' ,v ' 
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■as they call the children and dependents of their. Marabbutts* who, like thofe of the 
fame denomination in all the Mahomet&n dominions,- enjoy great privileges^ -and have 
their pofleffions free from taxes. The Welled Seedy Eefa, #he northermoft of thefe 
communities, have the Cubba* or fepulchre of their tutelar (aint at the diflance of five 
leagues from Sour; and there is hard by it, on the one ivde, a large rock, uponmrhich 
Seedy J‘’cfa was daily accu Homed to offer up his devotions. On the other, is the Ain 
Kidran, or fountain of tar, fuppofed to have been miraculoufly beftowed upon them by 
this their progenitor, which they conftantly ufe inftead of common tar, in falving their 
camels, and other ul'es. * 

Six leagues firther, are the Welled Seedy Hatdjeras, called fo from another of thefe 
Marabbutts. Here the Jin-enne changes its name into that of the Wed el Ham, i. e. 
the river of carnage, from the number of people that have been at one time or other 
drowned in the lording of it. A little higher, is Seedy Braham Allemmy, and his off- 
fpring, who fpread themfelves to Hinnam, a noted dajhkrah in the way to Boofaadah, 
at which plac(^ the palm brings forth its fruit to perfe£fion. , 

Jibbel Seilat lies about feven leagues to the weltward of Seedy Braham ; and twelve 
leagues farther, in the fame direction, are ti e {^Theneate el GanniinJ Sbeep-diffs, called 
likewife F.de Tepelaar, or the Seven Hills, !'j the Turks. Thefe are fituated overagainft 
the Burgli Swaary and the 'rittcrie Dodi, at thirteen leagues diftance. A little way be¬ 
yond the Seven Hills arc the eminences and falt-pits of Zaggos, after which are the 
Saary, and the Zeckar, tw-o noted mountains ; this twelve, the other five leagues to the 
fouthw'ard of Zaggos. ‘Thel'e, with many other rugged and mountainous diftrids in 
the Sahara, very well illuHraie what Strabo may be fuppofed to mean by the yn ran 
I'xiTuXvv osi.yy, tbc mounUiinous country of the Gatulians. * '• 

Six leagues to the E. of tlic Zeckar, is Fyfhc| el Bothmah ; fo called, perhaps, 
from the broad or open turpentine trees that grow upon the fpot. Seven leagues from 
thence to the M. is I'hytf <-*1 Bo-rum, i. e. the thick or fnuly turpentine tree, as it is pro¬ 
bably named in contradiftindion to the others. Thefe are tw^o noted ftations 01 the 
Beni Mczxah, and other Getulians, in their journeyings to Algiers. , ^ 

At Ilerba, a heap of ruins a little to tlie ealjiward of Fythe el Bothmah, are the fources 
of Wed el Shai-cr, i. e. the Barley River, a confiderable rtroain of this part of Gmtulia. 
The conrle of it, from Ilerba to the Dallikrah of Booferjoonc, j|s ten leagues in a 
N. N. K. diredion. At a little diftance from Booferjoonc, below a rmgg of hills, there 
are otlier ancient ruins called Gahara. Befides the palm, which grows in this parallei 
to perfedtion, Booferjoonc is noted alfo for apricots, figs, and other fruit. 

I'o the N. of Booferjoone, the Wed el Shai-er acquirer the name of Mailah, 
from the faltnefs of its water j and palling afterwards to the E. of Ain Defla, or Dc- 
faily, i e. the Fountain of Oleanders, it lofes itfelf in‘the Shott. Over this fountcun 
hangs the mountain Mai-herga, the noted haunt of leopards, ferpents, and o^her noxioBS 
animals. 

Six lc?ague8 to the S. of Fythe el Bothmah, areGumraand Amoura, Vkq dajhkrahs, 
with their fprings and fruit-trees. Beyond them, at a greater diftance to the S. W. 
is the Ain Maithie ; and then Dimmidde, which, with the dajhkrahs of the Low-aate, 

’ f Culbah, FornJx, concamcratnm opus el tale facelliitn. Gol. in voce, from whence perhaps the cupola 
of the later arcbi’.ciEts. The Marabbutts arc generally buried under one of tlwfe buildings, which have fre- 
qucn'ly ail oratory annexed to them, and fometimes a dwelling-houfc, endowed with certain rents for the 
tnaintenanre of a number of Thul-by IftiidtntsJ who are to fpend their time in reading and devotion. 1 
have often obferved, where there is an inftitution of this kind, that then the place, including the KMai 
oratory], Ac. is called the of fuchor fuch a Marabbutt. . / 

t a latum efficere. .GoL 61 voce. y^. 

▼OL. XV. 3z niiuj^ . 
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nine leagues farther to the W. are the mofl; conilddrable villages of tlus part of Oaetu* 
lia. They have iikewife in all thefe places large plantations of palms, and other fruit- 
trees. ^ 

The numerous families of Maithie, Nolle, and Mel-leeke, witfi their feveral fub- 
divifjjpns and dependents,^ over this country, from the Burg Swaary and the 

river Jin-eime, to ihsdajhkrabs of the Low-aatc and Ammer, who fpread themfelves 
over a mountainous diftrid:, a great way to the weft j the fame probably with the Mods 
Phruraefus of the old geography. 

The villages of the Beni Mezzab are lituated thirty-five leagues to the S. of the 
Low-aate and Ammer, which, having no rivulets, are fupplied altogether with well- 
water. Gardeiah, the capital, is the fartheft to the W. Bery-gan, the next con- 
fiderable dajljkrah, is nine leagues to the £. and Grarah, the neareft of them to 
Wurglah, has the like diftance and fituation with rcfped to Bery-gan. The Beni 
Mezzab, notwithftanding they pay no tribute to the Algerines, and, being of the fed 
of the Melaki, are not permitted to enter their mofques; yet they have been from time 
immemorial the only perfons who are employed in their flaughter houfes, and who 
have furnilhed thrir ihambles with provifions. It may be farther obferved of thefe fons 
of Mezzab, that they are generally of a i\\ore fwarthy complexion than the Gaetulians 
to the northward ; and as they lie feparated from them by a wide inhofpitable defert, 
without the leaft traces of dwellings, or even the footfteps of any living creatures,, they 
may be in all probability, as it will be elfewherc obferv^, the moft weftem branch of 
the Melanogsetuli, fo much fought after, and fo little known in the modem fyftems of 

g^graphy. 

w, • 

CHAP. VII. ~ Of the Sea Coaji of that Part of the Mauritania Cafarienjis and Nu- 
tnidia, called the Eaftern Province^ or the Province of Conjlantina* 

THIS province, which lies betwixt the meriefians of the rivers Booberak and Zaine, 
is n^rly equal to the other two in extent, being upwards of 230 miles in length, and 
more than a hundred in breadth. The tribute Iikewife colleded by this viceroy is pro- 
portionably greater. For whilft the Titterie bey brings every year into the treafury of 
Algiers little more than twelve thoufand dollars*, and the Tlemfan bey from forty to 
fifty thoufand : the viceroy of Conftantina pays in never leis than eighty and fometxmes 
a hundred thoufand. 

The fea coaft of this province from the Booberak to Boujeiah, and from thence almoft 
entirely to Bona, is rocky and mountainous, anfwering very ap^ofitely to the title of 
£1 Adwah, i. e. the high or Ifty, as Abulfeda has called it. In this rugged fituation, I 
have already taken notSbe of^j^ mouth of the Booberak, which is made up of a num¬ 
ber of branches^ like the ShelliflF and Mafafiran, and is Iikewife of the fame bignefe. ^ 

At a league’s diftance from the mouth of this river, is Dellys, or Teddeles, accori&g 
to Leo and the fea charts. It is a fmall town, built out of the ruins of an ancient dty, 
partly at the foot, partly upon the declivity of a high mountain, by which token of 
antiquity, it Ihould be the Rnfucuriam of Pliny, the Rufuccoras of Ptolemy, and the 
Rufuccuro of Peutinger’s tables. In a wall juft over the harbour, we have a finaU 
niche, with an image placed in it, m the attitude of a Madona; but the features and 
drapery are defaced. 

* A dollar of Algicr, Tunis, &c. pafleth ufually for three (hillings and four-pence or ftzpence} and of 
the Uke value are the ^antt or current dollars of trie Levant. n ir « 
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Pafllng afterwards by the port of the Zuffbone, commonly called lifers* e! Fahm, or 
the Port of Charcoal^ and doubling Cape A(h>oune>mon>kar» where flood the undent 
Vabar, the next remarkable place is the Mettfe-coub, ox perforated Rock, which 
anfwcrs to the tphton of Ptolemy in the import of the name, though not in fltuation. 
The Spanifh priefts, who have'been for many ages fettled, atapAlgiers, as father#on* 
feffors to the Haves, have preferved a tradition, that Raymond jbully, in his million to 
Africa, was wont to retire frequently to this cave for meditation. 

At a fmall diftancc from the Mettfe-coube, is the port of Boujeiah, called by Strabo 
the Port of Sarda, of Saida rather, which is much largA than either that of Warran or 
Arzew^ It is formed, however, in the fame manner, by a neck of land that runs 
out into the fea. A great part whereof was formerly faced with hewn ftone, over 
which likewife an aqueduft was conduced, for the greater conveniency of fupplying 
the port with water. But at prefent, the wall, the aquedud, and the batons where the 
water difeharged itfelf, are all of them deftroyed ; and the tonrb of Seedy Bufgree, 
one of the tutelar faints of Boujeiah, is^he only thing for which it is now remarkable. 

Boojeiah, or Bugia, as the modem geographers write it, is built'upon the ruins of a 
large city, in the fame manner, and in a like mountainous fituation with Dellys, though 
of thrice the circuit. Befides the caftlc, ujkii the fummit of the hilL which com¬ 
mands the whole city, there are two others at the bottom of it, for the iScurity of the 
port, where fcveral breaches Hill remain in the walls, made by the cannon-balls that 
were fired againfl them by Sir Edward Spragg, (A. D. 1671,) in his memorable expe* 
dition againfl this place *! 

Boujeiah is one of the garrifoned towns of this kingdom, where three Suffrahs con¬ 
stantly refide; yet they arc of fo little confequence, that the Goryah, the Toujah, anil 
other neighbouring Kabyles, lay it under a perpetual blockade. Every market day, 
efpecially, flrange diforders are occafioned by thefe fadious clans. All the monung, 
indeed, while the market continues, every thing is tranfaded with the utmofl peace 
and tranquility; but immediately afterOi'ards, the whole place is in an uproar and 
confufion, and the day rarely ends without fome flagrant inflance of rapine and bar-' 
barity. 

The Bomcians carry on a confiderablc trade in plowlhares, mattocks, and fuch like 
utenfils as they forge out of the iron, dug out of the adjacent mountains. Great quan¬ 
tities likewife of oS and wax, brought down every market day by the Kabyles, are 
fliipped oflF for the Levant, and fometimes for Europe. 

Koujeiah, lying at the diflance of 91 Roman miles, according to the Itinerary, or 
1* 45' according to Ptolemy, from Dellys or Rufucurium, may be well taken for the 
ancient Saldse; though the latter is vaftly miflaken i gjp lacigg ™ lat. 32*30'} 
f.e. 4“ 15'too far to the fouthward. Abulreda alfo, thdwh nrarer to^the b'uth, yet, 
in giving to it 34“ of N. lat. throws it 2“ 48' too far to the S. Boajriah being the only 
city of this part of Barba^ that is taken notice of by Abulfeda, ^will give us room to 
fulpcd that Algiers was either not built, or of little confideration'in his time. 

A large river runs a little to the eaftward of Boujeiah, which may be the Nafava of 
Ptolemy. It is of a very great extmt j and, if we except the plains^ of Hamza and 
Seteef, the whole country, which is watered by feveral branches of it, is very rocky 
and mountamous ; thereby occafioning fuch a number and variety of torrents, particu¬ 
larly in the winter feafon, that infinite lofles and calamities are dsuly fuflained by the 
inhabitants. The Beni Bbo-Mafoude, who live near the mouth of it, have frequent 

Vid. Atkw Geogr. vol. iv. p. 191. 
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oceafion to zpake tBis complaint; where we may v^y juftly apply the heautlful ddcrip* 
tioa that Horace has left us of the Tiber. v 

Cxtm flutninit - , . 

Ritu feruntur, nunc medio aivcp 
.'Cum.pace deUbcntis Etrufcum . 

* *ln mare, nniic lapidea adefos, 

Stirpefque raptas, et pecus, et dumus 
Volventia una, non fine mnntium 
Clamore, vicinseque fylvr : 

Qurnn fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat ainnesj'&c. Lib.m, Carm. Od, zg. 

The Manfoureah, or Sifaris, another large river at a fmall diftance from the Nafava, 
feparates the diftrids of the Beni Ifah and the Beni Maad. The nickname of Sheddy, 
i. e. Monkey, that was given two centuries ago by the Beni Maad to the Iheck or chief of 
the Beni liiih, occafioned that bloody and irreconcileable animofity which has ever 
fince I'ubfi/ted betwixt them. I’he greatefl; paft of the oaken plank and timber that is 
made ufe of in the docks of Algiers is (hipped ofi'from the Man-fou-reah. 

Jijel, the Igilgili of the ancients, lies a little beyond the cape that forms the eaftern 
boundary of t^ gulf of Boujeiah. Thcr^is nothing left us of this ancient city, except 
a few miferable houfes and a fmall fort, where the J'urks have a garrifon of one SufFrah. 
It will not, 'I prefume, be difputed that Boujeiah and Jijel arc the Saldac and Igilgili of 
the ancients} though it may be difficult to reconcile the thirteen leagues, which, in 
travelling along the fea coaft, we find betwixt them, with the 2" of Ptolemy, or with 
the ninety-three Roman miles of the Itinerary. Ptolemy likewife places Igilgili half a 
d^ree to the fouth'w'ard of Saida:, in a fituation quite contrary to that of Jijel, which, 
lies 12'more to the northw'ard. This circumftancc, together with the diftance or 
733 miles which Agathemer places betwixt *, as he calls it, and Maf- 

filia, now Marfeilles, in the gulph of Narbonne, inftead of 400 at, the moft, as it 
Ihould be, arc other inftances, among many already given, of the inaccuracy of the 
tlpcient geography. 

The Wed cl Kibeer, i. Q.tbe Great Ri^cr, the Ampfagaf of the ancients, falls into 
the fea ten leagues to the E. of Jijel. Beyond it are the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes, 
where the Sinus Numidicus may be fuppofed to begin j where likewife the river Zhoora 
has its influx. 

The Welled Attyah, and the Beni Friginah, the two principal clans of the Sebba 
Rous, drink of this river, and dwell not, like other Kabyles, in little mud-walled 
hovek, but in caves, which they themfelves have cither fcouped out of the rocks, or 
found ready made to dicir h^ds. When any veffel, either in the courfe of failing, 
or by diftrefs of wpatner, |ppruaches their coaft, thefc inhofpitable Kabyles imme¬ 
diately ftart out of their holes, and running down to the clifts of the (hore, which they 
cover with their multitudes, they throw out a ihoufand execrable wifhes, that God 
would deliver it into their hands. And probably the name of Boujarone or Catamite, 
was firft given by the Italian geographers to thefe capes, in confideration of the brutal 
and inhuman qualities of the inhabitants. 

The^ Tritum of Strabo, and the Matgoniura of Mela anfwer to thefe promontories. 
And, indeed, the Metagonium of Strabo, in being placed at the diftance pf three 
tboufand furlongs from Carthago Nova, or Carthagena, according to its prefent name* 



♦ Agatham. Gcogr. 1 . il. c. 14. 

f Ampfaga, Arabice plDStf aphfach, latum et amplum fonat, Bgch. Chan. 1 . i. c. *4. 
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will much t>etter agree with this place, than with the Ras d Har^bfii^, as it has already 

been taken notice of. V . ** 

Cull, the Gollops Magnus, or^ulla of the ancients, another maridthe garrifon of 
the Algeiines, is fituated undar the eaftermolt of thefe cap^ miles from the 
CrMf River, It is in the fame miferable condition with lijel^^ and with as few an*' 
tiquities to boaft of. The fmall haven that lies before it, is m the fame faftiion, thoflgh 
more capacious than that at Dellys, from which the adjacent city might receive its 
name*. Here the river Ze-amah has its influx. 

Sgigata, the ancient Ruficada, called likewife Stora Ip the fea charts, is of a greater 
extent than Cull, and difeovers more tokens of antiquity; though a few cifterns, con¬ 
verted at prefent into magazines for com, are the only remains of it. The author of 
the Itinerary, in laying down 60 miles betwixt Culli and this place, more than doubles 
the real diftance betwixt them. The adjacent rivulet may be well taken for the 
Tapfas i of Sequffter. 

Five leagues to the N. E. of Sgigata is the I’^tle port of Gavetto ; and then, after 
doubling Ras Iladeed, i. c. The Cape of Iron, four leagues further, which is the caftcru 
boundary of the Sinus Numidicus, we arrive ;i. the ifland 'I’uckufli, with a village of 
the fame name fituated over againft it, upon j'he continent. This was probably the 
'I'ucatua of the Itinerary, and the Tucaccia df Thuanus, 1 . vii. in principio. Leaving 
this ifland and village, we double Cape Hamrah, or the Red Promontory, the Hippi 
Promontorium of the ancients; and pafling by the little port. Barber, called by the 
Europeans Port Genoefa, we arrive at Bona; known to the Moors by the name of 
Blaid el Aneb, or the town of Jujebs, from the plenty of fruit which is gathered in 
the neighbourhood. Bona is, without doubt, a corruption of Hippo or Hippona j, 
"though we are not to look for that ancient city here, where the name is preferved, 
but among a heap of ruins a mile farther to the fouth. Leo informs us, that Blaid el 
Aneb was built out of thefe ruins of Hippona; and it is certain, if we except one 
or two of the fireets that are made wjth caufeways, after the Roman manner, the 
reft might have been the later work of the Mahometans. Bona therefore may be 
rather the Aphrodifium (ft’ Ptolemy, which he places 15' to the N. of Hippo; as the 
Colonia, joined with it in the tables, will, according to Cdlarius, 1 . iv. c. 5. be an 
appellation more fuitablc to the latter. 

Bona, befides its capacious harbour to the E., had formerly a convenient little port 
under the very walls of it to the fouthward } but by the conflant difeharge of ballafl 
into the one, and neglecting 10 cleanfe the other, both of them are every day ren¬ 
dered Icfs fafe and commodious. However, a great quantity of corn, wool, hides, 
and wax, are every year permitted to be fhippod off from this place, which, by proper 
care and encouragement, might become the nioft flourilhipg cily in Barbayy; a^, H 
removing the rubbifti, repairing the old rums, and introducing a fuyply.of frefti water, 
W'hich is much wanting, it would be one of the moft convenient and delighfcfuL 

Betwixt Blaid el Aiieb and the ancient Hippo, we have a low, inarfliy plain, which 
appears to be an acquifiiion from the fea, and might have therefore been formerly the 
haven of Hippo. 'I'he river Boo-jeernah, which has a bridge of Roman workmanftiip 
built over it, runs along the weftem fide of this mtrfli, as the Seiboufe, a much larger 
river, does to the eaftward: both of them having their influx together into the fea. 
They both of them likewife are very fubjetSl to inundations, and bringing along with 

* Vi%. a Portus, tuta navhitn Statio, unde Italonim Scala. Vid. Gol. «n voce, 
f Tapfai Africa: fl, juxta Ruficadem. Vib. Sequeft. dc fiumin. 
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them, at thefe dmes, a great many roots and trunks of trees, and leaving them after- 
^A^su:ds upon the neighbouring Ihore, might have iirft occafioned, as 1 have mentioned, 
this addition of land to the contbent. The low fituation of the adjacent country, and 
the mundadons confequient thereupon, fufficiendy jultily the etymology which Bochart * 
has left us of Hippo. « 

.TJie ruins of this ancient city are fpread over the neck of land that lies betwixt thefe 
rivers, which, near the banks, is pltun and level, but rifes afterwards to a moderate 
elevation. They are about half a league b circuit, confidbg as ufual of large broken 
walls and ciftems; fomc of which were fhcwn by the Moors, who have an btereft b 
keeping up fuch a profitable tradition, for the convent of St. Auftb. This city was 
called Hippo Regius, not only in contradifiin£don to the Hippo Zarytus, but from 
bebg one of the royal cities of the.Numidian kings. For Silius Italicusf acquabts 
us, that it was formerly one of their fiivourite feats; and, bdeed, if a city, ftrong and 
warlike |, commodioufly fituaced, as well for trade and commerce, as for huntbg and 
diverfion; that enjoyed a healthful air, and took inj at one view, the fea, a fpacious 
harbour, a diverfity of mountains loaded with trees, and plains cut through with rivers, 
could engage the aifedions of the Numidian kings, liippo had all this to recommend it. 

The Sei-boufe and Ma-fragg, the principal rivere betwixt Hippo and Tabraca, 
anfwer to the Armua and Rubricatus cHhe ancients. Thuanus, 1 . vii. p. 612. feems 
to have been -very little acquainted with the courfe of the latter, in condu^tipg it, 
below the promontorium Apollinis, into the Gulf of Carthage. 

Doubling Cape Rofa, five leagues from the Mafragg to the N. E. we turn into the 
Baftion« where there is a fmall creek, and the ruins of a fort, that gave occafion to 
the name. The fa 0 :ory of the French African company had formerly their fettlemont 
at this place; but the unwholefomenefs of the fituation, occafioned by the neighbour* 
mg ponds and marfhes, obliged them to remove to La Calle, another inlet, three 
leagues farther to the eaft, where thofe gentlemen have a magnificent houfe and 
garden, three hundred coral fibers, a company of foldiers, feveral pieces of ordnance, 
^nd a place of arms. Befidcs the advantage of the coral fifhery, and of the whole trade 
of iha circumjacent country, they have alfo at Bona, Tuckufh, Sgigata, and Cull, 
the monopoly of com, ,wool, hides, aAd wax; for which they pay yearly to the 
government of Algiers, to the Kaide of Bona, and to the chiefs of the neighbourbg 
Arabs, thirty thouland dollars, i. e. about five thoufand guineas of our money; a 
trifiing fum for fuch great privileges. The Baflion, and La Calle, are, I prefume, 
too near each other to be taken for the Diana and Nalpotes of the Itberary, which, 
however, we are to look for in this fituation. 

Among the principal inhabitants of i>he maritime parts of Numidia, we have, along 
the banks of the Zeamah, the Bpni-Meleet; and after them the Reramnah, Taabnah, 
and Beni Minuzh, who, with the Hajaitah and Senhadgah, the Bedoweens of Porto 
Gavetto and Ras Hade^ are the chief communities of the Sinus Numidicus, or gulf 
of Stora. But the mountains from Tuckufh to Bona, and the plains from thence to 
the Mafragg, are cultivated by the citizens of Bona. The Merdafs, who have continued 

* Nee ab equis aut e^qnilibas Hipponeti Gneco nomine Phceniccs appellaflent. — Hippo nerope a 
Phesnietbut vel vibo did mtuit, quia in finu latet. Sinus cnim Syria eft vel 

etiam ut multi feribunt. £t Arabice uibon tam Stagnum quam Sinum lonat. Giggeius 
{flhAbo) Sinus, Sti^um. Chan. 1 . i. cap. 24. 

Antiquia dileaua regibua Hippo. 1 . iii. v. 259. 

^ E; «ra^ly Nv/uSw m HUfum, ur 'St Ivrw Proc. Bel). Vand. 

1. ii. c. 4. 
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to live in this fituadon from the dme of J, Leo *, are the Bedoweens of the champsucn.. 
country betwixt the Mafragg and the Ikftion. Beyond them are the Mazoulah, who 
have an unwholefome didriS, full of ponds and marfhes, qu)|;e up to the Nadies. 
Thefe, a tnifcliievous pj undering tribe, like the reft who live upon the fronders, Ipread 
themfelves fix)m the Wed el Erg, to the mountains of Ta*barka; where the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tufea, the eaftem boundary of this province, has its fources. 

Zaine, in the language of the ndghbouring Kabyles, ftgnifies an oak tree ; a word of 
the fame import nearly with Thabraca, or Tabraca, as the ancient city, built upon the 
weftem banks of it was called. Leo, indeed, and othere upon his authority, call it 
Guadilbarbar, i. e. the river Barbar, and deduce it from the city Urbs, which lies 
a great way to the fouthward. But this river is known by no fuch name at prefent; 
neither are its fountains at any greater diftance than the adjacent mountains. Tabarca, 
as it is now called, has a fmali fort to defend it, but can boaft of few other remaining 
antiquities, befides a Cippus, with the following infeription : 

D. M. S. 

NEVIA GEMIS. 

TA PIA CASTA 
VIX. ANN, :xii. 

MENS. Vi. A, XI. 

H. S. £. 

The Lomellines, a noble Genoefe family, have been in pofleffion of the little ifland: 
that lies before Tabarca, at.the mouth of the Zaine, ever fince the dme of the famous 
Andrea Doria, to whom the Tunifeans gave it, with the folemn confent of the Grand' 
Segnor, in ranfom for one of their princes, whom Andrea had tak^ captive. This 
place is defended by a fmali caftle, well armed, and in good order, and proteGied the 
coral filhery, which was carried on in thefe feas. But A. D. 1740, that monfter of 
princes. Ally Bafhaw, the reigning King of Tunis, took it by treachery from the 
Genoefe •, and, contrary to all juftice, an^ the right of nations, put fome of them to 
the fword, and the reft, to the number of three or four hundred, he carried into 
captivity. " • • 

CHAP. Vin. — Of the mojl remarkable inland Places and Inhabitants of the Eajiern Pro¬ 
vince, or Province of Conjiantina, together with the correfpondent Part of the Sahara, 

THE whole trafl: of this province, which lies between the meridians of the rivera 
Boo-berak and Zhoore, from the fea coaft to the parallels of Setcef and Conftantina, is, 
for the moft part, a continued chain of exceedingly high mountains $ few of whofe 
inhabitants, from the ruggednefs of their fttuation, pay any tribute to the- Algerines. 
Near the parallels of Seteef and Conftantina, it is diverfined with* a heau^ul inter’ 
change of mils and plains, which afterwards grows lefs tit for tillage, till it ends, upon 
the Sahara, in a loi^ range of mountains, the Buzara, as I take it to be, of the an¬ 
cients. The diftrifi; ofZaab lies immediately under thefe mountains; and beyond Zaab, 
at a great diftance in the Sahara, is Wadreag, another colleftion of villages. This 
pm of the eaftem province, including the parallel of Zaab, anfwers to the Mauritania! 
Sidfenfts, or the PirjlMauritania^, as it was called in the middle age. 

.* Huic oppido (Bone) rpatiofiffinia qusdam eft planitiet, c^u8 longitude quadragpntn, latitodo nuteiB" 
viginti quinque continet miUiaria: hxc frugibus ferendis eft Kliciffima, ab Arabibut quibufdam cobtur,. 
•JUM Merdez wpellant. J. Leo, pn * 11. 
t Procop. Vand. c. 30. 1 . ii« p. 287. 
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'tile mountaisous coimtry betwixt the meridians of the rivers Zhoore and Seiboufe 
**is of no great extent, rarely Ipreading itfelf above fix leagues within the continent j 
’ the inhabitants wherec^f, near Tuckufh and Bona, arc tributaries to the Algerines, but 
‘ in the Gulf of Stora, near Port Gavetto, Sgigaia, and Tull, they bid them defiance. 
From the Sei-boufe to 'the Zalnc, except in the neighbourhood of Ta-barka, where it 
begins agmn to be very mountmiious, the country is nioftly upon a level, though forae- 
times interrupted by hills and forefts. The like interruptions we meet with btlow 
TuckuOi, along the encampments of the Hareifhah, Grarah, and other Bedoweens, as 
far as Conflantina, where we fometimes fee a fmall fpecies of red deer, which are 
rarely, if ever, met with in other parts of this kingdom. Beyond this parallel, we have 
a range of high mountains, the Thambes of Ptolemy, extending themfelvc-s as far as 
Ta-barka; behind which there is pafture and arable ground, ending at length upon 
the Sahara, as the Mauritania Sitifenfis did before, in a ridge of mountains, the Mamp- 
farus j^robably of the ancients. Part of the Africa Propria of Mela and Ptolemy, the 
Numidia Maffylorum, the Metagonilis Terra *, &c. was comprehended in this part of 
the province. ^ 

But, to be more particular. A few leagues to the S.E. of Mount Jurjura, among 
the mountains of the Beni Abbcfs,we f^afs through a narrow winding valley, continued 
for above half a mile, under two oppofite ranges of exceedingly high precipices. At 
every winding, the rocky Itraium that originally went acrofs it, and thereby IVparated 
one part of this valley from another, is hewn down like fo many door-cafes, each of 
them fix or feven feet wide, which have given the Arabs an occafion to call them the 
Beeban, or gafes, whilft the l urks, in confiderarion of their ftrengih and ruggednefs, 
'know riiem by tlic additional appellation of Dammer Gappy, i. e. the gates of iron. 
Few perfons pals through them w ithout horror; a handful of men (and the mailers of 
them arc a tace of fturdy fellows) being able to difpute the palTage wnth a whole 
army. A rivulet of fait water, which attends us all along this valley, might firll point 
out the w'ay that art and necellity would afterwards improve. 

. Two leagues to the .S. S. E. of the Beeban, is the Accaba, or afeent; another dan- 
• g'erous pafs, the very reverie of the Beeban. For here, as in the noted Mount Cenis 
in Italy, the road lies upon the narrow' ridge of a high mountain, with deep vallics and 
precipices on each fide, where the lead deviation from the beaten path expofes the 
traveller to the alinoft inevitable danger of his life. Yet, not with Handing all thefe 
dilliculties, the common road from Algiers to Conflantina lies over this ridge, and 
through the Beeban ; being preferred to another a little on the right hand, by being 
wider, and to Wan-nougah in being more dircdl. 

Mount Atlas, which quite through the province of Tittcric, as far as Mount Jurjura, 
ran nearly in a parallclifm with the fca coafl, begins from thence to incline to the S. E. 
In the fame'*dir(*clion likcwife arc the high mountains of Wannougah andl-aite; 
w'hich art fucceeded afterwards, though more in a parallelifm with the fea coaft, by 
thofe of the Welled Selim, Muftewah, Aurefs, and Tipafa, quite into the kingdom 
of Tunis. 

Three or four leagues to the fouthward of Mount I-aite, is Meffcelah, the frontier 
town of this province to the weftward. It is built upon the fouthern Ikirts of the plains 
of El Huthnah, nine leagues to the S. S. W. of Seedy Embarak El'-mati, and fixteen 
to the S. W, of Seteef; fo that Abulfeda t muft be greatly miftaken in placing it only 

* PHn. L V. c. 3. 

f A 1 KAiem BiUah Fathemita corididit Mefeela An. Heg. 315 appcllavitque earn A 1 Mohamnwdiali. 
I^Uer Coiiinam ct Mcfeelam oAodecim miliaria, ct raons continuus. Abulf. ut fupra. 
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eighteen mit^ from Conftantina. It is a dirty place, like other villages of this country^, 
having its houfes built, either with reeds daubed over with mud, or elfe with tiles 
baked in the fun. Here the Algerines had formerly a garvifon of three fuffrafas, 
which is changed at prefent into a fmall body of fpahees, "^<^ ’10 have little duty t^n 
their hands; and upon any infurreftion or difturbance, as,thtre is no caftle to prote£I 
them, have only their arms to truft to. The air is too cold at this, as well as at other 
places upon the fkirts of the Sahara, for the produdion of dates ; and therefore the 
gardens that furround it, are only fumilhed with peach, apricot, and fuch fruit trees as 
are common to the more northern parts of Barbary. Mef-feelah * denotes a fituation 
like this, wliich borders upon a running water. 

At the fame diftance on the other, /. e. the N. fide of Jibbel I-aite, we enter upon 
the plains of Ma-janah, fiiaded to the northward by the Dra cl Hammar, and to the 
W. by the mountains of Wannougah. Thcfe plains are both extenfive and fertile, 
hut the many pools of ftagnating water, as the name imports, that are left here in the 
rainy feafon, and corrupt afterwards in the fpring, occafion a variety of agues and 
fuch like diflempers as are common to other places in the like fituation. We have 
feveral heaps of ruins difperfed all over thefe plains; out of which, the Turks have 
lately built a fort, called Burg Majanah, where they have a garrifon to watch the 
motions of the Beni Abbtfs, and other neighbouring Kabyles and Arabs. 

We have nothing further remarkable, till pa^ng by the village Zammora, i. e. 
cf olive trees, and the fatiduary of the Seedy Embarak Ef-mati, we come to Seteef, 
the ancient Sitipha or Sitifi, the metropolis of this part of Mauritania; which is 
recorded in hiftory to have made a flout refiftance upon the incurfions of the Saracens, 
riits city, which I conjeflure might have been a league in circuit, was built upon a 
rifing ground, that faces the S.; but the Arabs have been fo very fevere to it, that 
there is fcarce one fragment left us either of the ancient walls, pillars, or eifterns of the 
Romans; the few remaining ftru£lures being obvioufly the work of the later inhabi¬ 
tants. The fountains, which continue to flow very plentifully near the centre of the 
city, are equally delightful and convenient; and, without doubt, gave occafion formerly 
for many ingenious and ufeful contrivances i^ the difiribution of the water. I found 
here the ttvo following inferiptions; the latter whereof is inlcribed in beautiful cha- 
raders, fix inches or more in length, 

D. MS. 

C. IVLIVS 
CALLIS 
TfANVS 
VIX. 1X1. 

H. S. fl. 

NINO. AVG. P. ‘ 

GERM.TRIB. PO. 

VS DIVI TRA 

ER. AVG. MA. 

The plains and rich pafture grounds of Caflir Attyre lie a little to the fouthward of 
hatcef. They are cultivated by the Raigah, a clan of Arabs famous for the breeding 
of cattle, particularly of horfes, which are reckoned the beft in this kingdom. Here, 
and in feveral other diftrifls already deferibed, iroAuCoTf«f«e, iiriro€eTOf, and 

other the like fine epithets of Homer, might be well applied. The 2:»T«pie» 

V* MuJUb (viz. Sauha fluxit aqua) locus torrentis feu flueatis aqiue. Vid. Gol. Qig. &c. in voce, 

VOL. xr, 4 A likewife 
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tikefpife of Pcolemfy, provided SirafiM has any relation to Sitipha, might juftly claioi 
this fituaticai. 

Near the Raigah are Uk Ammer^ who are a powerfiil, thoHgh infamous tribe; 
lin^tuting contrary to dte pradice of their brethren, their wives and daughters. Both 
thefe tribes drinh of the Bopfellam, the river of Seteei; 

Eight le^es to the S.£. of Seteef, are the ruins of Taggah and Tauah, fituated 
•t half a league’s diflance from each other, in a fruitful and champaign country, below 
libbel Muftewah ; the chi^ abode of the Welled Abdenore, a very numerous and 
powerful clan. Taggah and Ziinafa are rarely mentioned apart, but irom their conti* 
guity are called jointly TagoU' 2 ^ah. A little brook runs betwixt them; and at 
Zainah, the only appellation 1 have met with in this country that bears any aiHnity 
with the ancient Zama, once a royal'city of the Numidian Kings, we have, among 
other ruins, the remains of a triumphal arch, fupported by two large Corinthian pih 
lars. Upon the frize is the following infeription, which fixes the Diana of the Itinerary 
at this place. 

IMP. CAES. M. SEVEKO. PIO. FELT Cl. AVG. 

PONT. MAX TRl. PDT- PROVJDENTISSIMO. 

ET SANCTISSIMO. PKINCIPI. ET. ANTON!NO, 

NOBILLISSIMO. CAESARl. PRINCIPI. IVVEN- 
TVTIS. DIANENSIVM. EX. DECRETO. D.D. P.P. 

» 

Diana likewife, as we learn from the Itinerary, was called Diana Veteranorum, from 
Ibme veteran troops that might have been there Aatioiied. In Peutinger’s table alfo, 
we fee at Diana a large temple dedicated no doubt to the goddefs of that name, the 
protedrefs of the highways, which temple, as Africa was always fond of Pagan fuper- 
nitions, might continue even a long time after this country was governed by Chrillian 
princes. 

Five leagues to the E. of Tagou-zainah, upon the northern ikirts of Jibbel Aurefs, 
we have a very remarkable fepulchral monument*, called Medraihem, or Mail’ Cafhem, 
K,e../J&r Ireafure of Cajhem. It is nearly of the fame fafhion with the Kubber Romeah, 
but differs in being larger, and in having jthe comilh of the bafe fupported with Tufean- 
like pilafters. ITie Arabs imagine that an immenfe treafure lies buried underneath 
it; and have therefore made the like attempts as at the Kubber Romeah to lay 
it open. 

The diffrid;, .in the neighbourhood of this Maufoleum, b called Ai«yac-coute ; pro* 
bably from the / in-yac-coute *, or diamond (i. e. tranfparent) fountain^ that flows 
near the middle of it. Several fragments of Roman highways, and other ruins, are 
fcattered all over it; amongft which the chiefeft are thofe of Om-oley-Sinaab, a league 
or more to the weftward of Medraihem, in the way to Tagou-zainah. 

Tattubt,.bordering upon the Ai-yac-coute to the N.E. is about four leagues from 
Om-oley Sinaab, and eight to the S. S. W. of Conftantina. This has been formerly a 
confiderable city, but at prefent, it is almoll: entirely covered with earth and rubbifli* 
Haffan, the bey of this province, dug up lately out of thefe ruins, feveral beautiful 

* Thi* ii the nfual name for the diamond in the feveral places both of the Levant and Barbary, where 
I have been. The T^akoukit in the book of Job, xxviii. 17. feems to be the fame; and, being 

there joined with things of the greateft price, may perhaps be much better rendered the dtatnond than 
tryfiah as it is in our tranflation. However Golius and other interpret it differently ; w». Voce hac 
Orirnti diverfie appellantur gemmae ; fiquidem hyactnthi fu* fpecles qaatuor numerat; mbram, flavam, 
caetuleam, ct albam. Atque ka quoque fapphirus et chrykiUthus. Abtolute tamen intelligitur hyacintbua 
rubra ; ^ui bpis vulgo rulunus dicitw. * 

granite 
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granite pillars, of twdivtf feet Iohe, •which may juftly be reputed*!!^ ntoft gracefiil 
ornaments of the new tnofque that he has lately ereded at Conftantina. TattidX 
feems to be the fame with the Tadutti of the Itinerary ^ and, lying betwixt Lambefe and 
Gemelke, as the ancients called Tezzoute and Jtm-meelah, will accordingiyjay claim 
to this iituation. , * 

Ten leagues to the S. of Taggon*zainah, and twelve .from Medrafliem, are the ruins 
of the ancient Thubuna, as the prefent name Tubnah feems to infinuatc, and as 
Ptolemy’s pofition of it, i?i the fame meridian nearly with Igilgili, may farther confirm. 
It is fituated in a fine plain betwixt the rivers Bar^kdh, and Boo-ma-zoofe; but the 
few remains of it are fo much buried in fand and rubbilh, that it will be difficult to 
determine its former extent. The opinion of the Arabs, that a large treafure lies buried 
in thefe ruins, gave occafion to the following rhapfody. 

Mcl Tubna taat tluil athloulah The treafure ojTvinah Viet under thejhade nohat u Jhadti, 

Afer ! Weis! la takoun toumah. for it f jllati it is mt there. 

Seven leagues to the S. S. W. of Tubnah, and fixteen to the S. E. of Me>feelah, is 
Em-dou-khal, a little village furrounded with mountains. Here we meet with the firft 
plantation of date trees, though the fruit doc: not ripen to that delicacy "and fweetnefe 
as in the province oi Zaab, that commences a little beyond it. 

Thp Shoit i • a large valley or plain, that runs, with few interruptions, betwixt two 
chains of mountains, from the neighbourhood of £m*dou-khal, to the w^ward of the 
meridian of Mef-feelah. • The word commonly fignifies the fea Jhore or the banks 
offo ne lake or river j but the meaning here is fomewhat varied, and denotes the 
borders or area rather of fuch a plain, as accordmg to the feafons of the year. Is dther 
cnvererl with fait, or ovetflowed with water. Several parts of the Shott confifi of a 
light oozy lull, which, after fudden rains, or the overflowing of the adjacent 
rivers are* cUajiged into fo many quickfands, and occafion no fmall danger to the 
unweary traveller. La Croix (tom. v, p. 282.) was badly informed in affirnung that 
ail the rivers of this kingdom run from foutli to north j fince, befides feveral others 
in a q\iite contrary dira^on, wc have no fewer than five, and thofe very toil- 
fiderabte ftreams, which empty themfelves freftn the northward into die Shott. 

Croffing the Boo-ma-zoolc, over againft Tubnah, we have a large mountain of 
excellent free-ftone, with a number of fquare blocks, ready prepared for the builder. 

It is railed Muckat el Hadjar, i. e. the quarry ; and the Arabs have a tradition that the 
Hones employed in building Seteef (and without doubt, Nic-fcowfe, Jigbah, and other 
neighbouring cities) were brought from this place. 

Four leagues to the northward of this quarry, is Boo-muggar, a frtutful little dif- 
tridf, with forae tracra of ancient buildings. Betwixt it and Ras el Ahune, is the 
village of Nic-kowfe or Bencowfe, as the Turks call it; where tnere is a ^an^on of 
one fuflrah, a mud walled rampart, and three pieces of cannon. The'inhabitants 
are chiefly Zwowiah, under the protedion of Seedy Lafl^, thrir tutelar Hunt} the 
revenues of whofe f^duary maintain two hundred thalebs. Nic-kowfe is fituated 
in a valley, with a circle of mountains at a moderate diflance from it. A rivulet 
glides by it to the W.; but, being impr^nated with too many nitrous particles, 
which the foil is h’ere fu^ently charged with, the water is feldom made ufe of in the 
offices of the table or kitchen. We have the tiaces here a large dty, with the 
remains ufuiU of {ffilars, broken walls, and ciflems; but at prefent, the Nk-kow- 
Hans make themfelves &mous for the tombs, which they prctend to ihew, of the 
* 4 A 3 Smm 
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Stven Sleepers *, iphoin they ftrenuoufly maintain to have been Muffulmen, and to 
have flept at this place. 

The powerful clans rf the Lakhder, Coffoure, and Hirkawfe, are mailers of the 
mountainous diftri£l to the eaftward of Tubnah and Nic-kowfe, as* far as Jibbel Aurefs, 
or Eurefs, as the Turk§ |i>rpnounce it. This, the Mons Aurafius of the middle age, 
and the Mons Audus of Ptolemy, is not one fingle mountain, as the name would 
infinuatc, and as Procopius t feems to defcribe it, but it is a large knot of eminences 
running one into another, with feveral beautiful little plains and vallies intervening. 
However, both the higher and’the lower parts of it, are moll of them of the utmoll 
fertility, and Hill continue to bethe garde.; of this province. The whole mountainous 
trafl: may be a hundred and twenty miles in circuit, or three long days’ journey ac¬ 
cording to Procopius: and the northern part alone, which is vifited every year by a 
flying camp of the Algerines, is poffefled by fuch a number of clans, viz. the Boo- 
zeenah, Lalhalh, Maifah, and Booaref, that it requires forty of their llations to bring 
them ail under contribution. However, the Turkilh foldiers have rarely the courage 
to penetrate lo far to the S. E. as the Ain Ou-heide, which is a noted intermitting 
fountain, flowing only, as I was informed, on Fridays; at which time, it difeharges 
itfelf in a very plentiful flux of water, ffito the river of Bag-gai. The like rugged 
fltuation to the fouthward, equally difeourages them from fubduing the Near dee, a 
fturdy community, and fo well fortified by nature, that one of their Marabbutts 
exprefled the danger of attacking them, by eating^rc |. A high pointed impenetrable 
rock, the feat of their Oalhkrah, feems to be the Petra Geminiani §, or the Tumar of 
Procopius, anfwering to all the circurallances of thofe places as they are recorded by 
that hillorian. WiVhin our memory, Umhaany, a brave warlike princefs, like one of 
the heroines of old, commanded feveral of thefe fturdy clans, whom (he has often led 
out to battle, and animated them therein by her own courage and example. 

There are a number of ruins fpread all over thefe mountains, aftd their fruitful 
vallies j the moll remarkable of which arc thSfe of L*erba or Tezzoute, three leagues 
nearly in circumference, where indeed we have a great variety of antiquities; for 
befides the magnificent remains of fevcr{il of the city gates, which, according to the 
tradition of the Arabs, were forty in all, and that when the place was in profperity, 
it could fend out of each of them forty thoufand armed men, we have the feats and 
upper part of an amphitheatre ; the frontifpiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, dedicated 
to Efculapius} a large oblong chamber, with a great gate on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps for a triumphal arch; and the Cubb* el Ar-rofah, i. e. tbe cupola of the bride, as 
the Arabs call a little beautiful maufoleum, built in the fafhion of a dome, fupported 
with Corinthian pillars. 

Thefe, and feveral other edifices of the like elegant ftru£lure, fufficiently demon- 
ftrate the iipportance and magnificence of this city j which alone, without the autho¬ 
rity of inferiptions, might be a prefumptive argument for what has been already 
fuggefted, that 'fezzoute or L’erba was the Lambefe or Lambafa of the ancients. 
The particular notice that is taken of Lambefe in the Itinerary, ihould induce us to 
fuppofe it to have been the moft confiderable city of that part of the country, where 

* 

• The common opinion is, that they fletrt in a cavern of Mount Ochlon, near the city of Ephefus, 
from A. D. *5 { to A. 1 ). 408, viz. from the Decian perfecution, to the time of the younger Theodofiua. 
Vid. Gregoire dc l ours de gloria martyrum, cap. 9;. Di£tion. de Moreri, in voce Dormans. 

f Procop. Bell. Vand. 1 . ii. cap. 1.9. p. 266. ■ . * 

% La ihuff Neardy ! Tackul el Naliar. Don't fee (fight with) the Neardy : in fo doing, you ooitt 
a Tartar) etafre> j5 Procop. Bell. Vand. 1 ii. cap 13* P *86- etcap. 19^^ , 

4t 
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it was fituated; and the refpe£tive diftances and directions laid down by the fame 
author in conducting us thither, point out to us the fituation of it in generd, viz. that 
it made, with Thevefte and Sitifi, an irregular triangle, whofe* height was to be deter¬ 
mined by the diftance of Cirta. Ptolemy indeed, by placing S'tifi to the foulhward of 
Cirta and Lambefa, or in the fituation of the prefent The^etf^ gives to each of theie 
places a pofition very different from what they are placed in; however, by informing 
us, that the Legio tertia Augujia was Rationed at Lambefa, he fumifhes us with a 
matter of fad, and fo far inffruCts us, that where we 6nd the third legion, as we do 
hereat Tezzoute, there we may fix his Lambefa. The* word lambasemtivm, in the 
firft of the following inferiptions, may further confirm it. 


In an old Mofque, 

IMP. CAESARE 
' M. AVRELIO ANTONINO 
ARMENIACO 
PARTHICO 

TRIB. POTEST- PONT. MAX. 
LAMBASENT.:VM--.. 

D.D. P.P. 

Upon the frlze of a Temple dedicated to JEfculapius, 

AESeVLAPIO ET SALVTl IMP. CAES. MARCVS AVRELIVS ANTONINVS 

AVG. PON MAX. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIVS AELIVS VERVS. AVG- 

Upon a fquare Stone hard hy it. 

DEONTEIO FONTINIANO 
STERNIO RVTINO 
LEGATO ‘aVGVSTORVM 
PR. PR COS. DESIGNATO 
SEX TERENTIVS SATVR 
NINUS LEG. . . . 

AVGVST. 


Near a triumphal Arch. 

IMP. CAES. 
AELIO HADRIANO 
ANTONINO AVG. 
PONT. II. MA*XiMO 
TKIB. POTEST. X. . 
IMP. II. COS. III. P, P. 
DEDICANTE 
INDVIO CR. . . 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 

PRO CO. . . . 

. . . ISSIMO 
BENIGNISSIMO 

CAES. 

lANVARIVS 
LEG. III. AVG. 
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Nifor the Amphitheatre. 

MAXIMIANO 
INVICTO AVG. 

LEG. III. AVG. 

P. F. 

The Kabyles of thefe mountains of Aurefs have a quite different mien and afpetlt 
from thdr neighbours. For their complexions are fo far from being fwarthy, that 
they are ftur and ruddy ; and their hair, which, among the other Kabyles is of a dark 
colour, is with them of a deep yellow. Thefe circumftances, notwithftanding they 
are Mahometans, and fpeak the common language of the Kabyles, may induce us to 
take them, if not for the tribe mentioned by Procopius *, yet at leaft for fome remnant 
or other of the Vandals t» who, notwithltanding they were ..dilpoffefTed in his time of 
thefe flron^ holds, and difperfed among the Amcan families, might have had feveral 
opportunities afterwards of colle£ling themfelves into bodies, and re-inflating them- 
felves. 

Bettmt Jibbel Aurefs and Conflantina is the high mountain of Ziganeah, at the 
foot of which is Phyfgeah, formerly a city of the Romans, where there is a plentiful 
fountain and refervoir according to the import of the name, the water whereof 
was formerly conduced by an aquedud to Conflantina. 

Conflantina or Cirta §, or Cirta Sittianorum j|, as it was anciently called, is well 
iituated by Pliny 48 miles from the fea. We learn from hiftory that it was one 
of the chiefefl, as .well as one of the flrongefl cities of Numidia; the firfl of which 
drcumllances is confirmed by the extent of the ruins, the latter by its particular 
iituation •*. For the greatefl part of, it has been built upon a peninfular promontory, 
as 1 may call it, inacceffible on all Tides, except towards the S. W. where it was joined 
to the continent. This promontory I computed to be a good mile in circuit, lying a 
^ttle inclined to the fouthward; but to the northward, it ended in a precipice of at 
leafi a hundred fathom in perpendicular; from whence we have a beautiful landfcape 
over a great variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which lie to a great diflance, 
before it. The view, which Cuper (in his notes upon Ladantius de Mort. Perfecut.) 
has given us of Cirta, is on the north fide of it, though very incurred, and not at all 
like it. To the eaflward, our proTped is bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, 
much higher than the city; but, towards the S. £. the country is more open, enter¬ 
taining us with a diflant view of the mountains of Seedy Rougeife and Ziganeah. And 
in thefe diredions this peninfular promontory is feparated from the continent by a 
deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both Tides, where the Rummel or Ampfaga 
conveys its flream. The neck of land to the S.W. where we find the principal gate 

• ,Procop. Bell. Vand. I. ii. c. n. + Id. 1 . i. c. it. 

^ ^ Per Africam facerdotiuna decretum FlaviB genii, Cirtzque oppido, quod obfidione Alexandri 

'^derat, repolito ornatu^ue, nomen Conflantina inditum. Aur. Vi£lor in Vita Conftantini. 

^'^irta «• Cirtha, Puntce, Carthot i.e. Cmtot. Boch. Chan. I. i. cap. 34. Kiriath, joined with 

Arfaa, V’''"’*. iicriptiirev, feena to be the fame word. 

Sittianorum (viz, a militibua Sittiania) cognomtne. Plin. 1 . v. c. 5. P. Sittii mcmineiY. 
uft. 2 IB* Afr. c. 36. Dio. I. xliii. p. 242. App. de Bell. Cie. 1 . iv. 

pa • • 

JuguT th* '?’- neque propter Naturam loci Cirtam armia expugnare poteft. SaU. Bell. Jog. f 25# 

See the platipf this city ia Ampl. Caper! notia ad Laftant. de Mort. Perfec. c. 44. which marltjipat 
* the precipice } but? otherwUe very incorrta, and gives us little knowledge of the place. 
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of the city, is about the breath of half a furlong, being Entirely covered tvith broke 
vails, ciflems, and other ruins, which are continued quite down to the river; 
carri^ on from thence over a ftrip of plain ground that runs^ parallel with the deep 
narrow valley already ddcribed. Such was we lituation riid extent of die ancient 
Cirta. But the prefent city has not the fame dimenfions, being confined to me 
fular promontory only. ’ ° 

Befides the general traces of a diverfity of ruins fcattered all over th^ place, we 
have ftiil remaining, near the centre of the city, thofe capacious ciftems which received 
the water brought thither from Phyf-geah by an aqueduct; a great part of which lUll 
remains, and is very fumptuous. Tlw ciftems, which are about twenty in number, 
make an area of fifty yards fquarc. The gate I have mentioned, is of a beautiful red- 
difli ftone, not inferior to marble well polilhed and fhiuing; the fide pofts or pillars 
whereof are neatly moulded in pannels. An altar of pure white marble makes part 
of a neighbouring wall, apd the fide of it in view prefents us with a well fhaped fim- 
pulum in a bold relief. The gate towards the S. E. is in the fame fafluon and defign, 
though much finaller, and lies open to a bridge that was built over this part of the 
valley. I’his indeed was a mafterpiece in its kjnd; the gallery, and the columns of the 
arches being adorned with cornices and feftoous, ox-heads and garlands. The key- 
ftones likewife of the arches are charged with caducei and other figures. Below the 
gallery, betwixt the two principal arches, we fee, in a bold relief, and well executed, 
the figure of a lady treading upon two elephants, with a large efcallop Ihell for her 
canopy. The elephants, facing each other, twift their trunks together; and the lady, 
who appears dreffed in her own hair, with a clofe-bodied garment, like the women’s 
riding habit of our times, raifes up her petticoat with her right hanth and looks Icom- 
fully upon the city. This group, in any other fituation, might well be fuppofed to 
have belonged to fome fountain, as fountains or fpouts of water were fometimes laid 
out in fuch ludicrous and wanton defigns. Upon a ftone, in the river below it, I tra¬ 
ced out the following words, CAI. IVLI SIGNINARI: as in a wall, near the northern 
precipice, where we have the bafes and pedeftals of a magnificent portico, we fee this- 
broken infeription: 

AID. in VIR. PR 


RVSICADE BIS 
PON riFEX - - - 
pERFEcrr. 


Below the bridge, the rummel turns to the northward, where it runs near a quaver 
of a mile through a rocky fubterraneous paffage, defiguedly laid open in feveral places, 
for the greater conveniency of drawing up the water, and cleanfing the channel. This, 
according to all appearance, feems to be an extraordinary provifion of nature for the 
admiffion of the river, which oiherwife muft have lorraed a moft extenfive Jake, and 
thereby laid a great part of the neighbouring country under water, before it could have 
found its way to the fea. 

Among the ruins to the S. W. of the bridge, upon the narrow ftrip of land juft 
now deferibed, we have the greateft part of a triumphal arch, called Callir Goulah, 
or the Cq/iU (as they interpret it) of the Giant, confifting of three arches, the middle- 
tnoft whereof, as ufual, is the moft fpacious. All the mouldings and frizes are curi- 
%uj1y embelli^ed with the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other ornaments. The 
Corinthian pilafters, ereded on each fide of the grand arch, are panndled, Uke 
the ipues of the city, in a ftyle and falhion peculiar to Cirta. 

With^ 
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Without the precinSs ofrthe city, under the great precipice, we meet with the 
lollowing Cepufchral infcriptions. The firft of them, which is upon a cippus,’ with the 
figure of a loaded beev^ -in baiTo relievo above it, and of a crab below it, makes one of 
the ftepi, as we defceAd to the lukewarm fprings of Seedy. Meemon, a Marab- 
butt, who lies there inferred. Beeves are ftill made ufe of ia Numidia as beails of 
burthen. 



M. MAGNI IVS- 
FELIX QVIRIT. - 
SECR. CT IVS - - 
VIX. AN. XXXX. 



POMPEIO 

RESTITVTO 

IVDEO 

POMPErA KARA 
PA TRA KARIS 
SIMO 
FECIT. 

A quarter of a mile to the eaftward of "Seedy Meemon, the rummel falls from 
Its fubterraneous channel in a large cafcadc. The higheft part of the city, with the 
magnificent portico already taken notice, of, lies above it; from whence criminals con¬ 
tinue to be precipitated into the river, as they ufed to be in former times *. A little 
way beyond the cafeade, is Kabat-bcer-a-haal, as they call a neat tranfparent fountain, 
full of tortoifes. Several ftrange and foolifh ftories of their being demons, and the 
authors of fevers and other diflempers, have been related of thefe animals by J. Leo, 
and other credulous hifforians. 

Five leagues, or, according to the. Itinerary, 25 miles to the N. W, of Con- 
ftandna, is /he city Meelah, the Milevum or Mileu of the ancients, built in the centre 
of a beautiful^interchange of Vallies and riiountains. It is furrounded with gardens, 
and plentifully flocked with fountains; one of which, bubbling up in the centre of the 
city, is immediately received into a large fquare bafon of Roman workmanfhip, Con- 
(lantina is fupplied chiefly from this place with herbs and fruit; whofe pomegranates 
particularly are of fo large a fize, and have withal fo delicate a mixture of the tart and 
fweet, that they are in great efteem all over the kingdom. Leo and Marmol bear 
teflimony likewife to the goodnefs of the apples, in as much as they have thought fit to 
derive the very name of the city from that fruit, 

• Shi fr«tm uxorem ligato pondcre lapidum ia Ampfagam fluvium Cirtenfem feinofam 
deioerfit. ViA. Vit. 1 . ii. ^ , 
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In travelling from Conftantina to the eaflward, we pjifii bv Alleegah and Announah, 

at each of Which places there are large heaps of ruiois. After than ve come to tlSe 

Hamam Meflcouteen, i. e. theJilent or inchanied baths, fttuatgJ on a low ground, fur- 

rounded with mountains. There are feveral /ountains thal^fumifli the water, which 

is of an intenfe heat, and falls afterwards into the river Ze-n|^ti. At a fmall diftance 

from thefe hot fountains, we have others, which, upon colnjii.fifon, are of as intenfe a 

coldncfs j and a little below them, fomewhat nearer the banks of the Ze-nati, there are 

the ruins of a few houfes, built perhaps for the conveniency of fuch perfons who came 

thither for the benefit of the waters. All this country,.from Conftantiiia to the Ze-nati, 

is a fruitful interchange of hills and vallies; feme of’which are all over interfperfed and 

diverfified with forefts and plantations of olive trees. 

The diftrid of the Bookalwan, with the Aquae Tibilitanae upon it, called only at 

prefent Ilamam, or the baths, lies to the eaftward of the Hamam Mefkouteen, on the 

N. fide of the river Sciboufe. On the other fide is the diftrid of Mownah, the poflef- 

fion of the Beni Sala, a warlike tribe, with the ruins of Gelma or Kalma, as the Turks 

pronounce it. This undoubtedly is the Calama fo much wanted in the old geography*, 

which was fituated by St. Auftin f, in an indetermined manner only, betwixt Hippo and 

Confhmtina, though nearer the former. 

Behind Mownah is TilFcfli, the Thevefi-', Thebes J, Thebaj, or Thebeftis of the 
ancicpis. I'his is the only city in the di/lrict of the Hcn-neifhah which has preferved 
its old name, though, at the fame time, it could not fecure its walls from the devafta- 
lions of the Arabs. It has been fituated, like the reft, in a fine plain with a little 
rivulet running by it, and lies about nineteen leagues to the E. S. E. of Conftantina, 

In the neighbourhood of Tiftelh is the country of the Hen-neifhah, who are not only 
a powerful and warlike, but a genteel and comely tribe. To them, and their gallant 
commander, Sultan Bwoazecfe, the Algerines, in their late wars with Tunis, have been 
often indebted fjr a complete viftory, or an honourable retreat. 'iTiis gallant, though 
unfortunate prince, in the late rcvolutioiv; at 'I’unis, was, by the perfidioufnefs of his 
own father-in-law, Aly Bafitaw, the prefent dt'y, nioft villanoufly betrayed, and inhtv 
manly murdered. And, what is more extraordinary, his body was afterwards given to 
his drunken janizaries, to be made into cabal), and eaten; which was accordingly done 
with great feftivity and rejoicing. 

This diftricl, the moft fruitful as wcll«s the moft extenfive of Numidia, lies betwixt 
the rivers Hameefe and Mylki-anah ; the latter the moft fouthern, the firft the moft 
northern branch of the Me-jcr-dah. There is fcarce an acre of it, but what is watered 
by fomc choice fountain or rivulet; and there are few of thefe conveniences without 
having had fome city or village built either upon or in the neighbourhood of them; 
which are now fo miferably defaced, that a heap of rujbbilh, without eithei*name or in- 
feription, is all that remains of them at prefent. * • 

1 o the fouthward of the Henneifliah, near the banks of the ’’'Iel:>gge,*is Tipfa, or 
Tibeffa, the Tipafa of the ancients, at prefent a frontier city and gar'-Ifon of the 
Algerines. This place, which enjoys a fine fituation, with fome mountains at a fmall 
diftance, ftill preferves the principal gate, feveral fragments of old walls, and other 
marks of the rank and figure it formerly obtained among the cities of Numidia. There 
is a large fubterraneous quarry in the adjacent mountains; the fame place perhaps that 
Leo was informed had been formerly inhabited by giants. 

• Celktr. Geogr. Anti«^ l.»v. c. 5. p. 12a. _ _ | Contra Literas Petiliani, 1 . n. c. 99. 

f Prsetereo ^ebas Liber, qnas Afiica condidit Liber pater, qu« civitag nunc Thebeftis diciuir. 
Hleron. Pnef. 1 . xi. Comment, ad Galatas. 
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,;t 1 ie river Melagge runs aJSttie to the northward of Tipafa, being a continuation of 
tfe Myflciahah, which has its iburces at Ain Thyllah, in the wefte*^ confines of the 
Hoineifiiah. A Kttle futther, the Melagge, ftiil direfting its courie to the N. IS, 
tffumes the name of Serrat, and is the eaftem boundary of thil kingdom. This, whfen 
joined a little further wto tlje Sugerafs,. which comes from Millah. Hameefc and Tiifelh', 
to the Weft ward, affuraefthc name of Mejerdah, the ancient Bagradas, which will be 
further taken notice of hereafter. 

Near the weftem banks of the Serratt, ten leagues from Tiffelh, is Collah, Gellah, 
or Gelbh ad Snaan, a confiderdblc village, built upon a high pointed mountain, with 
only one narrow road leading up to it. This place, which is only to be conquered by 
hunger or furprifc, is a convenient fancluary for the rebels and villains both of this and 
the neighbouring kingdom, whore they are hofpitably entertained, till their friends 
have either procured their pardons, or compounded for their crimes. 

So much then for the more remarkable places and inhabitants of the Tell That part 
of the Sahara, which lies behind this province, has, exclufive of the diftant city of Wurg- 
leh, and the village Engoufah, the two confiderablc diftrids of Zaab and Wadreag; 
with their refpeftivc numerous villages. ITiefe, a collodion of dirty hovels, are all 
built in the fame manner, with mud walls, and rafters of palm trees; expreftivepro¬ 
bably of Hazazen-Tamar, (2 Chron. xx. c.) or 'Fuguria in pa'.meto fita, as Bochart 
(Hieroz. p. i. 1 . ii. c. 52.) explains that name. And as the inhabitants likewile are all 
of them alike occupied in cultivating the date tree, few of them will require a particular 
defeription. 

The diflrid then of Zaab, the Zebe or Zabe * of the ancients, (once a part of the 
Mauritania Sitifenfis, as it was always of Gaetulia) is a narrow tr.'d of land, lying 
immediately under the mountains of Atlas, and has its villages, with few intermiffions 
or vacant fpaces betwixt them, reaching from tire meridian of Mel-feeleh to that of Con- 
ftantina. Of thefe, Doufan, I’oodah, Seedy Occ’ba, Bilcara, an& Oumilhennab, 
receive their rivulets from the Tell; but the fountains and rivulets which refrelh the 
othep, rife within the Sahara, or elfe they ooze immediately from the fouthem and 
adjacent fkirts of Mount Atlas. 'I'he \yed Adje-dee or Jiddeo, i. e. The river of the 
Kid, receives thefe feveral ftreams, and riinnitjg afterwards towards the S. E. lofcs 
itfeif in the Mol-gigg, an extenfive trad of the Sahara, of the fame faline and abforbent 
quality with the Shott, that has been already deferibed. This river ftiould be the 
Garrar or Tired of ..Abulfeda t; and, as there is no other noted ftream on this fide the 
Niger, it may be the famelikewife with Ptolemy’s Gir J, though placed by him among 
the Garamantes, who, according to all the geographical circumftances relating to 
them, muft have been fituated a great way further to the E. or S. E. 

Bilcara, the capital of Zaab, is the refidence of a Turkilh garrifon, who have here a 
fmall cattle, built lately by Haffan, the munificent bey of Conftantina. The chief 
ftrength and defence of it lies in fix fmall pieces of ordnance, with a few unwieldy 
mulkets, that arc mounted likewife upon carriages. 

The village of Seedy Occuba, or Occ’ba as the Arabs contrad it, is famous for the 
foirib of the Arabian general of that name, and for that of Seedy Lafcar, its tutelar 

■* Zrtfe, tegio fnpra (i. e. ad anflrum) montem AnrafiiRn, ad Mauntaniam pminentenn, Sitifbin taelto- 
polim haben*. Procop. dc Bell. Vand. 1 . xi. c. 20. 

f AI Zeb eft tcrriuirium magnum, ct fluvius Garrar s. Jirad in regioue AI Megreb, cujuslong. 30. 30* 
iat. 31 30. Abulf. 

J 0 Tiif 0 TO, Tt Ouira^'a>.« o(ot kou t»» ^gafyurm rttgafiMYftKW, o ocTj*Hri««wr»/to{mx<* 

imt fiC, Ftol. Geogr. 1 . iv. c. 6. 

t4 iamt. 
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faint. It u 3 common report, that the tower adjoinuijg; to the ii^^uaiy of See^y 
Occ’ba, will very fenfibly tremble upon calling out, TIZZA bil ras l&^y Oec’ba, L e. 
Shake for the head of^ Seedy Occuba, An effeft fometbing like this is produced ia a 
tower at Rheimes in France, and with the like niccncfs in its frame or eqailibre, by 
ringing one of the bells; the ccmftituent parts of the fabric Ja^^hig perhaps fo pardcu- 
larly and hannonioully put together, as to adt in concert aiil at unifons with fiicb 
founds. Pliny likewife relates Ibmcthing of the fame nature, 1. ii. c. 96. ** Juxta Harpaia 
oppidum Afiae cautes flat horrenda, uno digito mobilis; eadem, fi toto corpore impel* 
latur, refiftens.” I’here is likewife near the Land’s End, in Cornwall, a high rock called 
the Logging Stone, of the like moveable quality. 

The Roman mafonry may be traced nut all over this province; and at Bantcufe, 
one of the fouthern villages, there were lately dug up feveral ftone coffins. It is very 
much to the honour of the Romans to find how careful they have been, where thefe 
rivulets ran thnnigh a loofe and oofy foil, to fupport their banks with walls of hewn 
ftone, and to pave their beds with pebbles. 

I'he eating the flefli of dogs, for which the Carthaginians were formerly remaric- 
able*, and from whence the Canarii might rather receive their name, than from their 
feeding promircuoufly with dogs upon the carcafes of wild beads, according to Plinyt* 
continues in practice to this day among the inhabitants of Zaab. 

Vr ad-reag is another collection of villages, like thofe of Zaab. They are reckoned 
to be twenty-five in number, ranged in a N.E. and S. W. direction; the capital of 
which is Tuggurt, built upon a plain, without any river running by it. For the 
villages of \\ adreag arc fupplied,' in a particular manner, with water. They have, 
properly fpeaking, neither fountains nor rivulets; but by digging wells to the depth 
of a hundred, and fometimes two hundred fathoms, they never want a plentiful dream. 
In order therefore to obtain it, they dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till 
they conje to a fleaky ftone, like flate, which is known to lie immediately above the Bahar 
taht el Erd, or the Sea below Ground^ as they call the abyfs. This is eafily broken through; 
and the flux of water which follows the ftroke, rifes generally fo fuddenly, and in fuch 
abundance J, that the perfon let down for this purpofe has fometimes, though hiifed 
up with the greateft dexterity, been overtaken and fuffocated by it. 

Thirty leagues to the CJ. W. of Tuggurt is Engoufah, the only village of many in 
this fituation, which fubfifted in the time of Leo. After Engoufah, at five le^ues 
diftance to the weftward, is the noted and populous city of Wurglah, the mod didant 
community on this fide the Niger. Thefe feveral cities and villages, which together 
with thofe of Figig and of Beni Mezxab, are very juftly compared by the anci^s§ 
to fo many fruitful and verdant fpots or iflands, in die vafl expanle of a large defert, 
might formerly belong to, and make up the greateft part of t^e counfty of the Me- 
lanogJEtulians. For, after Gactulia, Ptolemy reckons up the nations th' were fituated 

* Juft. Hia l.xix.c.i. , t I.v. C.I. 

f. Of the like guftiiug, riflnfr, or afeending nature, might poffibJy have been the Beer or viett, 
Niimb.xxi. 17. “ which the ciders digged, and the people cut” or hewed (n^“l3) out of the rock, 
*' by the diredion of the lavr giver,” May it not rather be rendered, 

vnth their united applauje, or tlapping nj bands, as 3figiiiliea in the Chaldee ? For the digging or cutting 
a well with Haves, as it is in all verfions except the 70., feems to be very incongruous and abfurd. But 
iny learned friend. Dr Hunt, fupplies me with another interpretation of this difficult text, wherein ppni 33 * 
which we render !y the dire^tiou of the law-giver, may be expreflied by de/criiing or tnarihig out the* hgore or 
faihion of the well their faves. 

$ Vid. titrab.Geogr. 1 . ii. p. 192. Ep 5 ’»w*w« &c. Dionyi. Perieg. 1 . clxxxi. 

it, &c. 
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t^|»nd tt CO the;jS>uthward; among which, the Melanogaetuli and Garamantes, were 
^iefeft. nations certainly extended themfelves behind the grcateft part of 

.that country, which beicmgs at prefent to the regencies of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly; 
or, from the meridian of Siga, near TIemfan, to the Cyrenaica, 35° further to the E. 
And as, inclufive of tlw 'Bedowen Arabs, there are no other nations in this direftion 
befides the Figigians, the Beni Mezzab, the inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah to 
the weft; and thofe of Geddemz, Fezzan, and Oujclah to the eaft; it is very probable 
that the Melanogaetuli muft have been the predeceffors of thefe weftem Libyans, as 
the others to the eaft were, foi^ the fame reafon, the fucceffors of the Garamantes. 
This feems to be a very clear and full account of the (ittiation of thofe diftant com^ 
munities, fo much enquired after by Cellarius, and other later geographers, which 
likewife may have been too haftily charged with inaccuracies and contradidions in 
the Univerfat Hiftoryt vol.xvii. 


PART. 11 . 

GEOGRArilY 01' THE KINGDOM Ol TON IS. 

CHAl’. the Kingdom of Tunis in general. 

$ 

'■['’HE kingdom of Tunis is bounded to the N. and E. with the Mediterranean Sea, 
^ to the W. with the kingdom of Algiers, and to the S. with that of Tripoly. It 
is from the ifland Jerba, in N. lat. 33“. 30'i to Cape Serra in N. lat. 37°. 12'. 220 miles 
in breadth, and 170 miles only in length. Sbekkah, the moft advanced city of this 
kingdom to the W. lying in 8". and Clybea, the fartheft to the E. in 11®. 20'. E. long, 
from London. 

Of the modem geographers, Luyts *, by 'giving this kingdom 3°. of long, and 
4®. of lat. feems to have been the beft acquainted with the extent of it. For Sanfon, 
in ’placmg Cape Bon in N. lat. 34®. i f. and Capes as he calls Gabs, in N. lat. 30®. 
fttuates it more than 3®. too far to the fouth. Moll indeed brings it a few minutes 
too far to the N. but extends it to the S. beyond the parallel of I'ripoly; as Delifle has 
likewife done in his royal map (as he calls it) of Africa. Whereas a remarkable 
chain of mountains, called the Jib>beleah, in the fame parallel with the ifland Jerba, 
is the boundary beiw'ixt this kingdom and that of Tripoly. 

If we attend to the ancient geography, we Ihall find the like errors and difagree-« 
ments that have been taken notice of in the kingdom of Algiers. For Ptolemy, 
(befides his pofitiun of Carthage, and fo refpeftively of other place.s, 4® too far to 
the S.) makes the latitudinal diftance betwixt the promontory of Apollo, i. e. Cape 
Zibeeb, and the ifland Menin*, i. e. Jerbaf, to be no more than 1°. 55'. inftead of 3®. 
as I find it. I’he Itinerary alio, though in many cafes a much better conduftor than 
Ptolemy, yet, as Rkciolius | has already obferved, he may well be charged with 
faults and contradictions, proper notice whereof will be taken in their refp®£Hve 
places. Pliny § too, by putting the greateft part of thefe cities in an alphabetical 
order, very little inftruCts us. Even in the enumeration of the maritime towns of 
Bizacium ||, where he feems to follow feme method, yet, byplacing Leptis before, 

% Ceogr. l.ui,c 10. 

i. e.to 


• Ptolem. Geograph. l.iv. cap. 3. 
^ Lib.v.c-4. 


t Id Ibid. 

K Id. Ibid. 
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i«e. to the northward of Adrumetutn and Rufpina, he infinuates*'iliereby} that t^e 
latter was fituated at a greater diilance from the idfer ^rtis, contrary to what appears 
from Hirtius and others. The fame author, Hkewife, in making the province of Bi- 
zaciuni 250 miles only in compafs*, falls vaftly fliort of what it is found to be by 
obfervation. For if we bound Bizacium to the N. and S-<^ith the parallels of Ad- 
rumetum and Tacape, and to the W. with Sufetula, one of the weftern cities of it, yre 
(hall have a circuit of at lead 500 Roman miles, i. e. twice the number which are laid 
down by that author. 

It may be farther obferved, that this kingdom js not divided into provinces, and 
governed by provincial beys or viceroys, like that of Algiers, but the whole is under 
the immediate infpedion of the bey himfelf, who colleds the tribute in perfon. For 
which purpofe he vifits, with a flying camp, once every year, the principal parts of it; 
traverfing, in the furnmer fcafon, the fertile country in the neighbourhood of Keff and 
Baijah, and in the winter, the fevcral diflrids betwixt Kairvvain and the Jereed. And 
as thele two circuits very nearly correfpond with the Regio Zeugitana, or Zeugitania, 
as I fhall call ir, and the Bizacium of the ancients, 1 fliall deferibe this kingdom under 
thole divilions. Tlic Zeugitania therefore, or the furnmer circuit, will take in that 
portion of it which lies to the northward ol the parallel of the gulf of Hamam-ct, as 
Bizacium, oiherwife called the country of the Libyphoenices t, will contain the other 
part which lies beyond it to the fouihward. 


CHAP. 11 .— Of ihc Sea Coajl of the Zeu^itania^ or the Summer Circuit* 

THE furnmer circuit, therefore, as it is bounded by the river Zain, or Tufea, will 
anfwer to the Regio Carthaginicnfium of Strabo J; to the Regio Zeugitana and the 
Africa Propria of Pliny, Solinus §, &c.; to the eaftcra part of the Africa of P. Mela 
and Ptolemy ||; <0 the Provincia Proconfularls of the Notitia ; to the Provincia Vetus 
of the old hiltorians^ ; and to the Zc-ugis of iEthicus **. It is much better inhabited, 
particularly the Frigealift, as they ftill call thole parts of it which lie near Keff anjT 
Baijah, than any portion of the neighbouring kingdom of the like bignefs, having a 
greater numb- r of cities, villages, and dowars; w here there is likewiie a greater ap¬ 
pearance of affluence, profperity, content, and cheerfulnel's, owing, no doubt, to few’er 
inftances of feverity and oppreffion in the government. Such was the happy condition 
of this country, under Haffan ben AJy, A.D. 1727; but fmee that time, after that 
worthy prince was cruelly murdered by his nephew Aly Bafliaw, all things continue 
in the greateft confufion, nothing heard of but the moft flagrant inftances of tyranny, 
Oppreffion, and barbarity. , 

Leaving, therefore, the ifland of Tabarca, five leagues to the §. W. we go round, 
or double (in the mariner’s phrafe) Cape Negro, wiiere ih ' French ATriv.vi company 
have a fettlement. The high pointed rocky ifland laita, the Galata of the ancient^, 
lies a few leagues to the N. W. after which we arrive at Cape Serra, the moft ad¬ 
vanced part of Africa to the N. *'^ 1 ^ 'I’® white pro¬ 

montory, wc pafs by three low flattilh iflands, called the Frati, or Brothers^ lying not 
far from the continent. , 

• Lib V. c 4. f Sirab. Gpoffr. I.xvii. p.nQj. ij; Strab. Geogr. l.ii. 

4 Piin. l.v. C.4. Sol. Polyhjil. c. 17 iEth. Cofmog. p.03. || Cap.;. 

^ Dion Hitt. Roman l.xHii p. 245. ed. _ •* Cotraogr. 

ft Fri^eab, a corruption doubtlefs of the tncient name Africa. 

at * The 
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•«The White Protnontory, or Cape Blanco, or, which is (lili the fame, as k i$ called 
hy the inhabitants, Ras el Ahead, is of a white chalky fubftanpe; upon which account, 
it may be well taken, not only*for the Promontorium Candidum of Pliny, but like- 
wife for the Promontorium Pulchrum of Livy, where Scipio landed in his firil Afritan 
expedition *. That this was the Promontorium Candidum, beiides the colour it, 
and dte tradition of the fame name to this day, we have this further to urge, that 
Hipm Diarrhytus, according to the defcriptions of Mela t and Pliny* J, lies in the very 
gulf which is formed by this cape and that of Apollo §. If then we may, particularly 
with regard to this point in difpute, take pulchrum and candidum for fynonymous 
terms, we want no further proof that this was alfo the Promontorium Pulchrum. 

Beiides, Livy || informs us, that when Scipio was in fight of the Promontory of 
Mercury, or Cape Bon, as it is now called, he did not think fit to diredl his courfe 
thither; but the fame wind (an eafterly one, we may fuppofe, from the hazy quality 
of it) continuing, he ordered that fome convenient place for landing Ihould be pitched 
iq)oa [infra'\ below it, i. c. as we may conjefturc, to the weftward. But there being 
no other promontories, befides thofe of Apollo and the Candidum in this diredion,- 
the Promontorium Pulchrum and Candidum muft confequently be the fame. 

Xylander indeed, as he is quoted by Sir Walter Rawleigh, p. 963. fuppofes the 
place where Scipio landed to have been at Cape Bon; but as this, without queftion, 
IS the Promontory of Mercury, fo it could by no means be the place. Livy alfo ac¬ 
quaints us, as has been already obferved, that Scipio did not land there, but at fome 
other place below it. Now, as infra cannot be fuppofed to imply a fouthem diredion, 
as well from the difficulty that Scipio would thereby have had in landing upon the 
eaftem fhore of Africa, as for the neceffity there would have been afterwards of 
paffing by Tunis and Carthage, in his intended journey towards Utica, too daring an 
enterprife certainly at that time ; fo there are not wanting authorities for rendering 
irfra^ as I have done, to the weftward. Thus the courfe of failing from the ftraits,of 
Gibraltar to the Levant, is ftill called goinp; up the Mediterranean Sea; as, in returning 
Ifrom thence to Gibraltar, we are faid to fail down it. Virgil likewife, _in placing Italy 
betwixt the Adriatic Sea, to the caft, and the 'ryrrhene to the weft, makes life of infra ^ 
in the fame fenfe with Livy, viz. to denote a pofiiion to the weftward. The Promon¬ 
torium Pulchrum therefore, as I have fuppofed, muft be the fame with the Candidum, 
or White Promontory^ as it is univerfally called to this day. 

Eight miles to the fouthward of this cape, at the bottom of a large gulf, is the city 
Bizerta, pleafantly firuated upon a canal, betwixt an extenfive lake and the fea. It 
b about a mile in circuit, defended by feveral caftles and batteries, the principal of 
which are towards the fea. Bizerta is a corrup'ion of the Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaritus 
of the ancients; though the prefent inhabitants derive it from their own language, and 
affirm it to be the fame with Benlhertd, i. e. the offspring of a canal or rivulet. 'I’hough 
this etymology cannot be received, yet it is ingenious enough, as it in forne meafure 
falls in with the meaning of the Diarrhytus of the Greeks, and with the Aquarum 
Irrigua, as that appellation feems to have been tranflated by Pliny. 

• T. X>t». 1 . xxix. c. Z7. + P. Melae Orb, defer. 1 . i. c. 7. 4 ^ PUn. L v. c. 4. 

§ Apollo, or Zibfcb, as it is now called. || Ut fupra. 

^ An mate, quod fu/ira, memorem ; quodque alluit infra ? Firg. Georg, ii. ». 158. 

Stpra, i.e. ad partem fuperiorera, hoc ett, orientem verfus ad Venetias. Infra, i. e. a parte inferiopj 
hoc eft, mare Tyrrhenom, quod luferum vocaut, occidentirm verius. Vid. B. Afcenfii et Donati annot* 
io locum ' 

For 
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For the lake upon which Bi^erta is fituated, has an bpen comtn^fcation th*e 
fea; and, according to an obfervation of the youngs Pliny *, is'eithef ccunRintiaHy 
receiving a brilk ftream from the fea, or elfe difcharging one into it. In the hotta: 
feafons, nay, fometillies when the weather is calm and temperate in winter, the fame 
phenomenon that has been taken notice t of betwixt the 'Atlantic Ocean, aild the 
Mediterranean Sea, is to be obfervcd betwixt the latter fea and this lake; what the 
lake lofes at thefe times in vapour, being proportionably fupplied from the fea, whidi 
then runs very brifkly into the lake to make up the ejjuilibrium. The like happens 
when the winds are northerly, whereby a great quantity of water is ufually accumu¬ 
lated upon the fouthern coaft of thefe fcas. But when the winds are from the fouth- 
ward, whereby the water is blown away from this coaft, or when any confiderable 
rains have fallen in the adjacent parts, whereby it receives a greater fupply of water 
than is expended in vapour, then the contrary happens, and the lake empties itfelf into 
the fea. 

'I’hc channel of communication betwixt the lake and the fea, is the port of Hippo 
Diarrhytus, which ftill receives fmall veffels; though it muft have been formerly tne 
fafeft, as well as the moft beautiful havtm of this part of Africa. There are ftill 
remaining the traces of a large pier that was carried out into the fea, to break off the 
N. F. winds, the want whereof, together with the great averfion of the Turks to 
repair it, will in a ftiort time make this haven ufelcfs, w'^hich, in any other country, 
would be ineftirnable. , 

Scylax, in his defeription of this city, calls it only Hippo, though at the fame time 
he takes notice of the lake upon which it was fituated. Diodorus, J relates the fame, 
but gives the name Hippouacra to it, in regard perhaps to the neighbouring promon¬ 
tory. By the direction of Scipio’s marches, from the Promontorium Pulchrum to 
Utica, there is room likewife to conjedure, that this fliould be the rich anonymous 
town which is lAentioned by Livy §, And indeed, provided the Turks were proper 
encouragers of trade and induftry, no place certainly could lay a better claim to that 
title than Bizerta; in as much as, befides filh and fruit of all kinds, it abounds Ivirh 
com, pulfc, oil, cotton, and a varirty of otlK’r valuable produdions. 

The gulf of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenfis of the ancients, is a beautiful fandy 
mlet, near four leagues in breadth. The bottom of it, being low, gives us a delightful 
profped through variety of groves and plantations of olive trees, a great way mto the 
country. But, to the eaftward, the eye is bounded by a high rocky (horc, which 
reaches as far as Cape Zibeeb ; a place fo called, from the great quantity of Zibeeb, 
or raiftns that are made upon it. The eaftern, extremity of this cape, is remarkable 
for the whitenefs of its cliffs, and for having the Pil-he^ as thefe people rail a high- 
pointed rock, in the fhape of their favourite dilh (ft’ th'at name, which is placed below 
it. Betwixt this and the White Promontory, are fome low flat iflaads, called the Cani 
or Dogs, which were the Dracontia of the ancients, and ought to be carefully avoided 
by the mariners. 

* £il in Africa Hipponenfis colonia, mari prosima : acijacet ci navigabik* ftagnum, cx quo in modum 
fluminis seiluarium emergit, quod, vice altcrna, prout scftus aut repreflit aut impulfit, nunc infertur mari, 
nunc redditur ftagno. PUn. £p. xxxiii. 1 .ad Caniiiiurn. 

t Vid. Phil. Tranf. No. ii(9. p. jn!'. Lowth. Abridg. vol. ii. p. loR, 

I ( Agathodes) W» 'wnTinrty KoSMftim angx), ftmiiut m vugoiKufxtm Jupa. Diod. 

Sic. 1. XX. 

§ Scipio (expofitis apud Promontorium pulchrum copiis) non agios modo circa vaftavit, fed ut‘bm 
vtiam proxunam Afinorum fatis opulentam cepit. Liv. 1 . xxix. sS. 

Cap* 
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•• Cape Zibeeb, Ae Proraontorium ApollitiJs of the ancienrs, makes the weft^^m pdmt 
(as Gape Bon Ras-addar, the Promontorium Mercurii,.at eleven leagues 
does the ea/lem) of th% alter of Zeugitania, as Pliny ftyles it, or the gulf of 
Tunis, according to the prefent name. Zowanioorc, the Zittfbra of our fea cliarts, 
and the jEgirauros of thf ancients, lies betwixt thefe promontories, but nearer the 
latter, in the very mouth of the gulf* ; which, being remarkable for the great depth* 
as wdii as breadth of it, might very juftly be named by Virgil f, focelfus longus, a long 
recefs. The ifland Gamelora is a little way from Cape Zibeeb to the eaft; and four 
miles to the weftward, within the cape, is Porto Farina, called by the inhabitants, 
from an ancient fait work hard by it. Gar el Mailah, i. e. the cave of fait. Iliis place, 
as well as Bizerta, has been miftaken by feveral geographers and hiftorians J for 
Utica i whereas, it feems to be the very port § whither the Carihaginian fleet retired,' 
the night before they engaged with Sapio, near Utica. Livy tells us, that the Africans 
called it Rufeinona {|, a word doubtlefs of Phoenician extradion; and, as the flrfl part 
of it, or Ras, i.e. the cape, well anfwers to the fltuation, fo the latter {annond) 
may, I prefume, be of the like import with the prefent name, and denoting the great 
quantity of corn and provifions that were (hipped off, as they continue to be, from this 
place. This port, efpecially the Cothon. or inward part of it, is fafe in all accidents of 
weather, and opens into a large navigable pond, formed by the Mc-jerdah, which at 
prefent difeharges itfeif thrtjugh it, in its way to the fea. « 

The Me-jerda, the Bagrada f, or Bagradas, or Brada, fo famous in hiftory, is equal 
to the Ifis united with the C.herwell. It continues winding, during its whole courfe, 
through a rich and fertile country ; and becomes thereby fo well faturated with foil**, 
that it is of the fame complexion with the Nile, and has the fame property likewife of 
making encroachments upon the fea. And to this wc may attribute, not only the many 
changes and alterations which appear to have been made, at one time or other, in the 
channel of it; but likewife that an open creek of the lea, into which the Me-jerdah, 
no longer than a century ago, difeharged itfeif, is now circumferibed by tlie mud, and 
"become a large navigable pond, the antbharbour, as we may call it, to Port Farina. 

That the Me-jerdah, in the time of Scipio, lay betwixt Carthage and the Callra 
Comeliana, and not where we find it at prefent, appears as well from the circumlbnce 
of landing the ambaffadors tt> after they departed for Carthage, at the river Bagrada, 
the neared place, we may fuppofe, for that pui^ofe, as from Curio’s JJ leaving Reibi- 

• Liv. 1 . XXX. i *4. t Virg. ^n. lib.i. 163. 

J; Utica, hodie Farin® PortuB. Thuau. 1 . vii. p. 605 

^ CialBs Carihaginieitfis fub occafum foHs fegni iiavigatione in portum (Rufeinonam Afri vocant) claflem. 
appukre. Li/. 1. xxx.io WUR {StRI »• promontorium Annon® vel frumciui, ut Aiinona forfan 
nificet. Vid Buxt. Lex. Rab. 

■ 11 Id. ut fiipta. f Strabo, 1 . xvii.p. 1189 P. Mela. I, i. c. 7. Pliii. I. v. c. 4. 

*• Bochart deduceth the name from a pond. Vid.l. i. c. 24. agreeably to the defcriptibn 

of the poet: 

Tnrbidus arentca lento pede fulcat arenas 

Bagrada^ non ullo Libycis in iinibus amne . 

ViAus limofas extenderc latius undas, . f 

* Ety/a^aan/e va<i/o patuloB involvere campos. ^t/./<. 1 . vi. 140. ' \ ' 

ft Leg ati petierunt a magiftratibua, nt naves mitterent, qua fe profequcreiiter. Data triremcBdu* 
eum ad Bagradam fiumen perveniffent, unde Romana caftra conipiciebantur, Cartbaginero redt^ 
Liv. 1 . XXX 25. ..... 

J Dtdui iter progrelTuB (Curio, fc. ex Aquilaria) ad Snmen Bagradam perveiiit; ibi C. Capiaium 
lum kntum cum. kgiontbus relinquit: ipfe cum cquitatu antccedit ad caftra es]do(a(Mlliilpj!i^fl#l^‘ 
C*B.deb«J.dr.l.ii. 24 . ^ 
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lus at tb« &me river, vtrhilft he himfelf ie ilsitd'0 have advanced :^her to view ihe 
Caftra Comeliana. Agreeably to thefe accounts, Ptolemy piac^ lie mwtb pf h: 10' 
only to the wellward of Carthage; a fituadon which falls in with die fanSluary of 
Se^y Ammer BucHewah, where there is' the andent bed of a river, w^h a large 
mountain (perhaps one of thofe taken notice of by Polybiys/) that ends in a .ptec^ice 
above it. And it may be farther obferved, that in travelling from this fan^uary to 
Gellah, we fee the inteijaccnt plains difperfed all over with pine apples, trunks of 
trees, and other tokens of large inundations. Befidcs the ancient channel juft now 
mentioned, we pafs over others, which, to all app&arance, muft have been, at one 
time or other, either the natural or the occafional Seds of this river. For as the whole 
extent of the fea fliore, from Carthage to Port Farina, is very little higher than the 
ordinary level of the fea, and thereby lies expofed to the ravages of the E. and N: E. 
winds, it is poilible that the mouth or the Me-jerdah, as well as of other rivers in the 
like fituation, might from time to time be flopped up; as we find indeed it aflually 
was, in the time of Polybius t. Being therefore forced, under fuch circumftances,' to 
find out OTie new chauncl after another, as each of them in its turn was filled up, or 
the communication with it cut off, the Me-jcrdah, I fay, might at laft gradually retire 
under cape Zibeeb, where thofe winds could give it no difturbance. Yet, even in the 
prefent fituation, there is room enough to apprehend, that in a few years the channel 
will return again to the fouthward. For the navigable pond which I have mentioned, 
continues to be every day more and more choaked up with mud and flime; whilft the 
mouth, or bar, in the mariner’s ftile, of the river, which, till of late, admitted veffels 
of the greateft burthen, is now too fhaliow to receive one of tlieir fmall cruifers, unlefs 
it be difeharged of its lumber and ballaft. ’ 

Such revolutions having happened to the Bagrada, the famous city U tica, which 
we learn J was fituated to the northward of it, is now to be inquired after to the fouih* 
ward, as will appear from the following confiderations. For, laying afide the authority 
of Ptolemy, who very erroneoufly pl&ces it 20' to the eaftward, inftead of fo many 
nearly, as it fhould be, to the weftward of the Promontorium Apollinis, let us examine 
the other geographical and hiftorical circumQ;ances that are left us of this place. <: 

As then all of them agree that Utica was a maritime city, fituated betwixt Carthage 
and the Promontory of Apollo, we are to fearch for it upon the inteijacent fea coaft. 
But here are no ruins at all to be met with in this fituation; there is no eminence §, 
under which Utica is faid to have been built; there is no promontory |), which lay at a 
finall diftance to the E. or N. E. and formed the harbour. On the contrary, the whole 
extent of the fea Ihore, from Carthage to thp Me-jerdah, lies in a femicircular form, 

^ and the land, for fome miles behind it, very fmooth and level. Utica therefore cannot 
be found upon the fea coaft, according to the prefenf fliape and fafhion of it, by any of 
thofe tokens and charaifteriftics that are left us of it by the ancient'^ 

But upon the fuppofition that the ground, to the breadth of three or four miles from 
the fea more, Ihould appear to be an acquifition to the continent, occaiioned as above 

* Poiyb. Hia. 1 .1*. p.- 75 . 76. t Id. Ibid. 

J Vid. Scylac Penpl. p.46. Slrab. 1 . xvH. p. 1188. PIin.Lv. c. 4. 

■ 5 Imminente prope iplis moenibus ( UtU 4 t) tumulo. Liy. 1. xki'x. ^ 35:. 

II Scipio caara hyberna in prooiontorio, quod tenui jugo continenti adherena in aliquantum maria 
fpatiutn rxtenditur, communit. Jd.ibid. Id autem {e^ra ComeUana) eft jngtim dire&um, eminena ia 
Wrr, utraque ex parte prxruptiim atque^ afperum} fed paullo tamen leniore fafligio ab ea parte qu« ad 
Abea diredo itinere ab Udea, paullo ampliua pafliium milk: fed hoc itinere ea foul, quo 
I latfqueu loctu njlagnat; quern fi quia vitare voluerit, vi millium circuitu in uppidum 
pcrtunleiU' Civ. 23. 

■ voh*xv, ' '4C * by 
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by the eafterly wiflds, and the copioRs BdtHtion of mud that b left at -every inundation 
by Me-jndah^ if this river, by frequently Ihifting its channel, took at left the 
advantage of the lake ^'that lay betwixt Utica and the Caftra Comeliana, and forced 
itfelf, by that way, into the Tea; then we may very juftly fix Udla at a place calM at 
prefent Boofhatter, whci^,, befides the eminence taken notice of by Livy, we have a- 
great variety of old walls, a large aqueduff, ciftema to receive the water and odier 
traces of building of great extent and magnificence. Thefe ruins lie about 27 Roman 
miles from Carmage, as the diflance is recorded in the Itinerary; and behind them, 
towards the S. W. we arc entertained with a view of the h^gc fields f, which the 
Romans have made &mous by their military exploits. Utica, therefore, or, as 
Bochart writes, the old namcKp^nV) ^tica, i. e. the ancient city, may in all probability 
be fixed at thefe ruins. 

Two leagues to the E. of Boo-fhatter, is Gellah, the moft northern and rugged part 
of that remarkable promontory, where P. Cornelius Scipio may be fuppofed to have 
fixed his winter quarters, called from thence the Caflra Cornelia, or Comeliana |. 
The whole is a narrow neck of land, near two furlongs in breadth, and continuing 
item one end of it to the other, in a moderate elevation, makes, with the hill that hangs 
over Boo-fhatter, a moll beautiful landfcapc, in the figure or fafhion of a theatre, wit^ 
the Me-jerdah winding itfelf through the midfl of it. The Romans very brobably exr 
tended their encampments all over this promontory, which is more than a league in 
length ; infomuch, that when Casfar acquaints us, that the Caftra Comeliana were only 
at a mile’s diftance from Utica, he might regard that part only of their encampments 
which lay the neareft to the city. At prefent, the Me-jerdah runs below the S. W. ex¬ 
tremity of this neck* of land, as Gellah makes the N. E. and at a little diftance from it, 
on the other fide, though feven miles from the fea, arc the ruins, as they have been de* 
Icribed, of Boo-fhatter, or Utica, hitherto wanted in the old geography. 

Neither has Carthage §, the next place to be taken notice of, much better fupported 
itfelf againft the united encroachments of the N. E. winds, and the Me-jerdah which 
Ilqvc,Hke\\ifo ftopped up its ancient harbour, and made it almoft as far diftant from the 
fea as Utica. However, the place itfelf l);ill continues to be called El Merfi, i. c. t&e 
port, lying to the N. and N. W. and forms, with the lake of Tunis, this peninfula upon 
which Carthage was built. But, upon the other fide of the peninfula, towards theSJ^ 
Carthage has been a lofer to the fea; in as much as in that diredion, for the fpaoe 
nearly of three furlongs in length, and half a furlong or more in breadth, it lies entirdiy 
underwater. A little to the northward of thefe ruins, but to the S.,E. of El Merfi^ 
arc the traces of a Cothon, fcarce a hundred yards fquare. This was probably the new 
port II, whic^ the Carthaginians built, after Scipio had blocked up the old •, it might 
be the fame hkewife that, in the dine of Procopius, was called the Mandracium 

Carthage, was built upon three hills or eminences, inferior indeed to thofe upon 
which its rival city Rome was ereclcd. Upon that which overlooks the S. E. fhorei 

• Vid. not. ult. f Magni campi. Liv. 1 . xxz. 8 . 

4. Indc petit tumuloK, exefafque undique rupes 
Aiitx!, que regiia vucat non vana vetuftas, &c. 

Sod majura dedit cognomina collibus iftis 

Si- ipio. ituc. Je Bell, Civ. 1 . iv. 

5 ^n“Tn rtnip >’• emUM nova. Exc pag. 24. D. unde * et Spermotatis, quod Sici 

proprium eil, ut notat Saimaa, in Solmum, p.jaa. ^ 

(I Cartiiaginiiraiea, portu novo, (quia vetus a Scipione erat obftruAna fafto, See. Ut. Ep* M 

R Procop. 2 - i. c. to. * ' 

there 
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there b the A fpomtis room, utith (mili;:fi!|aQer ones hard fpti^ .pf wbi<d) 
have teffelhtted pavements, though neither the defim nor the are 

wokhy of ournotice. The Byria *’ probably had this fituation. ^ ■ 

In growing sdong tM fea ihore, the common fewers are frequently ^COT'ered |^^<^hich9 
beinf^ well built and cemented together, length of time hjs^f'ot been 'able t(jf hi^^iak. 
The' ciftems are other ftruftures, #hich have very little fullered j for befides 
pertaining to particular houfes, which are very numerous, there were two fets of th^ 
belonging to the public; the greater whereof, which was the grand refervoir fbf the 
famous aqueduft, (a great part whereof is ftill ftandintj), lay near the weftern wadi of 
the city, and confiiled of more than twenty contiguous ciftems, each of-them at leaft a 
hundred feet long, and thirty broad. The leiTcr is in a higher fituation, near the Co- 
thon and the Byrfa; being contrived to colleft the rain-water which fell as well upon the 
top of it as upon fome adjacent pavements made for that purpofe. This refervoir 
might be repaired with little expence; the fmall earthen pipes, through which*'the 
rain-water was conduced from the roof^wanting only to be cleanfed and opened;^ , 
Befidcs thefe, there are no other tokens left us of the grandeur and magnificence ^ 
this famous place. We meet with no triumphal arches, or fumptuous pieces of afch«>. 
tenure; here are no granate pillars, or curious entablatures, but the broken walls andii 
ftruftures that remain are either built in the Gothic tafte, or according to that of the 
later •inhabitants. The following lines very juftly deferibe the preient condition of 
Carthage; , 

.Qua (Icvi^t® Carlliaginls arces 

Procubiiere, jacentque, fiifauttu in littorc, tiirres 
Everiae ; quantum ilia metua, quantum ilia laboium. 

Orbb dcilil infiiltaiis Latio et Laurentibus arvia ; 

Nunc paflim, vix rdHquias, vix iiomina fervans, 

Obruitur, propriis non agnofeenda ruitiiK, 8cc. 

.Solatia fat! 

Carthago Mariufque tulit, pariterque jaceuUs 

ignovere Deis. iiuean. de Bell, Civ. 1. ii. 91 . 

Giace I’alta Carthago, c a pena i fqgni 

. De Talte fue ruinc iliido ferba, &c. Bak. Differt. xxv, Chrefi, 

;-;Iiiny J feems to make the ancient Carthage much bigger than when it was a Roman 
Ci||ony ; which according to Livy §, was 23 miles in circuit. Strabo circumferibes thq. 
P^infula, upon which it was built with 360 furlongs, or 45 miles; butafiignsnet 
particular number for the extent of the city. According to an cftiinatc made upoii 
the fpot, I judge the peninfula to be about thirty miles round, and that the city may 
have taken up near half that fpace; and more, I pre(ume, it could never day claim to. 
For Livy j| tells us, that Carthage was nearly twelve miles from Tunes, whiclf is the 


, • * Strab. Geogr. 1 . xvii. p. 1189. Liy. L xxxiv. f 61. Virg. JEn.i. 371. Sec. Dodli pridem explo- 
ilerunt, ct monucrunt a Grccis dici pro Bofra% ad vitaudam )CKx<4"Mau>; quia Griccai lii^ux 

jgeniuB non patitur ut S et R contiiiuentur. Tale aXere; nemus pro N < Bofra Hebrecia eft mu. 

. Ai'inen turn, a verbo munire. Boch. Chan, 1 . i. c. 34. 

' Marius curfum in Africam direxit, inopemque vltam in Tugurlo ruinarum Carthaginienfinm toleravit.i 
' Marius afpicieus Carthaginem, ilia intuens Marium, alter Mteri poflent ciTe fobtio. Veil. Patere. 

J Colonia Carthago Magnte in veftigiisCarthaginis. Plin. 1 . v. c.4. 

Carthago in circuitu ^ginti tria millu pafliw patens. Liv. Epit. LIL 
' ^ Scipio — in Carthaginem intoitus oocupat reliAum fuga cuftodum Tuneta (abeft ab Carthagind ' 
qtodac^millia ferme paiTuum) locus quum operibus, turn iuapte natula tutus, ct quiet ab Carthaji^^ 
profpeAum quum ad urben, turn ad drcamfpfum mare iirbi poftet. Id. 1. XX9(. 

4C,2 fane 
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&l|ied2ftanceti)at^ltUfubfi^ls betwlxt.tba£ city, and a fragment^ tH&old w«(lenr<irall 
of Carthage which I have mentioned.' And as there are fevera! &lt pits, which reach 
from the neighbourhpod of this wall, as far nearly upon the S. 3 E. ftore as the Guletta, 
Carthage could not have extended any farther to the W. or to fhS S. unlefs theft pitw 
(which cannot well be Aippofed) were inclofed within, and made part of the city. 

» Nay, if Polybius * is to be credit^, who makes th# diftance betwixt Tunes and Qari 
thage 15 miles, the boundary this way will be thrown further to thejfea; and we” may 
tbo'eby be induced to fufpeft, that the wall I have mentioned was erefted by the Ro» 
masts, and took in a greater fpace of the peninfula than might be the original area of the 
firft city. The large morafs, or K 1 Mcrfa, that was formerly the port, continues to be 
as it inuft always have been, the fame limit to the N. and N. W. whilft, to the E. and 
•N. E. the whole extent of the capes Carthage and Commart, to the diftance of 
fomctinies two furlongs from the lea Ihore, have not the leaft traces of ruins upon them; 
and therefore might never have been included in the city. If we may then be per* 
mitted to calculate the extent of the ancient^Carthage from thefe circumftances, le 
miles will be fulEcient to circumferibe it. ^ 

The remains of the celebrated 1 ac^ueduft above mentioned, may be traced all along, 
from the greater fet of cifterns, as lar as Zow-wan; and from thence to Zung-garl 
which is at the diftance of at leaft 50 miles from them. The whole has been a work 
of extraordinary labour and expence; and that portion of it in particular, which runs 
along the peninfula, was all of it elegantly built with hewn ftope. We fee at Arri-ana, 
a little village, two leagues to the northward of 1 unis, a long range of its arches, all 
of them entire, feventy feet high, fupported by columns lixteen feet fquare. The 
channel that conveyed the water lies upon thefe arches, being high and broad enough 
for a pei fon of an ordinary fize to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plaftered in the m* ' 
fide with a ftrong cement; which, by the ftream running through it, is difcoloured to 
the height of about three feet. This will fufficiently ftiew the capacity^of the channel; 
but as there arc feveral breaches in the aquedbQ:, fometimes for three or four miles »- 
dqthpr, I had no method to determine the velocity or angle of defeent, fo as to afeertain 
the quantity of water that might be daily cpnvcyed through it to Carthage. 

Both at Zow-wan and Zung.gar, there was a temple ereftedover the fountains which 
fupplied this aqueduft with water. That at Zung.gar appears, by the remaining orna¬ 
ments, to have been of the Corinthian order where there is a beautiful dome, adomusd 
with three niches, placed Immediately over the fountain. Thefe might probably re¬ 
ceive fo many ftatues of the deities prefiding over water §. Upon the frize of the 
portal, we have this broken infeription: 

.RORISII TOTIVSQVE DIVINAE DOMVS 

EIVS CIVITAS ZVCCHARA I^CIT ET DEDICAVIT. 

Leaving Carthage, and paffing over the Salinae, or /aJt pits, that were occaftonally 
mentioned above, we tome to Guletta; as the Italian geographers have tranHated Ha’ck 

• O 3i Turn TK «{ ixafraf tutotn Polyb. 1. xiv. - 

"rinOMii'w n ^ OXETON ASIOOEATOX c»t» SuAw, of if to* iroXd unryt to JJwf. fto- 

cop. B. Vand. L iv. c. i. • 

Vrneri, Flor*, I’roftrpinc, fontium nympbii, Corinthio genere conftitutK aedn. aptas »idebanWr 
hnben; propnrtatei, quod his Diit propter teneritatem gracilnita, et florida folii’s et volutu ornata, opo* 
feaa augere videbaiitur jullum decorem. Vi'tr. 1 . i. c. a, ? ^ 

^ Such ai wm Hercules, Mmerva, and Diana. HracuLt (fontium prefidi) sacs um. Fabrett. la- 
Knpt. cap. I». No. 170. (www IvfnAvm') »r» H^K^lMf xaXvfum itfm, n vif 

Pauf. m Corfaith. MiNsavai sackvm. Fabrett. ZofsripkMo. 4W. 

(/./.) aacA^i^ /A N0.4P0. ^ 
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d Wed, u e. Tk[ 4 bimi vf the river. Thi$*» the channel of commuofcatbn, as we 
may caU it, bctvdxt the lake of I'unis and the fra, where there is, 6ia each, fide, a 
tolerably ftrong and well built cafile, intended as well for the feciuitv.df this siarrow 
as of the hai 4 >our and anchoring ground that lies before it. 'this lake was for* 
sperly, as Procopius informs us, a deep and cxtenfivu ppr *, capacious enou^ to 
take' in the largeft navy; but at prefent, by receiving all the common fewers from Taais^ ’ 
the deepeft part of it does not exceed fix or feven feet, while the reft, for the fpace of 
a mile or more within the banks, is generally dry and naufeous. However, the prof* 
peft of this large piece of water receives no fmall beauty from the many flocks or rite 
Fiamant, or Phcenicopterus, that fometimes frequent it; and from the caftle Shicklef 
which is built within it, and frequently vifited by the funifeens, and Chriltian mer¬ 
chants, as a place of pleafure and recrtvitiun. Neither is this lake lefs famous fur the 
number and largcncfs of its mullets, which are accounted the fweeteft upon the coaft 
of Barbary; the roes whereof, after they are preffed and dried, are accounted a great 
delicacy, and known by the name of Bo-targo t« 

Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of this kingdom, is fituated upon 
a rifiug ground, along the weftern banks of this lake, in a full profped (os the ancients 
have deferibed it J) oi Carthage f, and the illand ^gimurus. Diodorus Siculus calls 
it AiiTKON I’TNH'l A, i. e. IV/itic TuniSf perhaps from the chalky clifts that lie round 
about, it, \vh'*n wo view it from the fea. The many lakes and marflies that furround 
it, might probably render the fituation lefs healthy, were not thele inconvenicticcs in a 
great meafure correded "by the great quantity of maftic, myrtle, rofemary, and other 
gummy and aroimuic plants, which frequently communicate a fenfible fragrancy to 
the air, whilft they are heating their ovens and bagnios with them. The want "of ' 
, water is another complaint of the Tunifeens, who, from the brackilbnefs of thtnr well 
water, and the fcarcity of cifterns, are obliged to fetch the greateft part of what they 
drink from Bando, Beer cl Kelp, and other places at a mile’s diltance. If wo except 
this inconvenience, no place enjoys a givaier plenty ot the neceiraries of life. 

The I'unifecns arc the moft civilized nation of Barbary. They have very little,df 
that iufolenc and haughty behaviour which is too conjraou at Algiers. All aftairs like- 
wife with the regency are tranfaded in fuch a friendly complaifant manner, that it was 
no fmall pleafure to attend Mr. Cunful Lawrence at his audiences. This nation, which 
fq^ many years has been more intent upon trade, and the improvement of its manu- 
findurcs, than upon plunder and cruifing, has always had the charadfor and reputation 
of living, not like their neighbours, in open war or .perpetual difputes with the Chrif- 
tian princes, but of cultivating their fricndlhip, and coming readily into their alliaiicraj 
but the late revolution, and change of government that has been hinted ,it before, may 
have introduced a new fyftein of policy among them.* 

If we lake in the Bled el Iladrah, and the Bab el Swaiky, as 'hey fcall ,the fuburbs, 
Tunis may be three miles or more in circuit. However, it is not, for the bignefs of 
it, fo populous as Algiers, though they boaft of more than three hundred tuouland 
iidiabitants. Neither arc the houfes, in general, which are computed to be twelve 


* Atfitm yof H ir\uot n I*, r'lou.; eunv (K«f;i{nSo.o,) 5ii;('oyw8 fast* i» J.) STArNON xaXww, 

11 Itettwrmffiy orr» x«» v(0( tw eygeina tuawaf Ttfvxpfa. Frocop.^ Bell. Vaiid, 1 .1. c. I 
t Botar^e fiunt ex ovis cepliait (Latini augilm dieunt) expolitis fc. in doabua velicis. craore ejufdenli 
stfeu et fate adhibito. Reccntioribus corrupto verbo Botarcha vocantur, qoafi dicat, txnMtx** >< c* ova 
ujita. G. PaociroJl. dc nov. repert- tit. ult. ^ 

|a hoc laottTunet eat infaU ad objeAionem et difciiticadam animi moerorem: verum ^noad iatua 
QiiWaillTooei fpeflat, eo fordus et immuudiUic coacernintor. Abolf. ut fupr*. « 

} Vld.^ll|,|^. • I r j 

^ ' tooufand. 
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4vp<i^d» & Jofty'^wd magnificent. have the Tunif^a'thie^e numl;^and 

yaf^et^ nrcoontry-ifeats; a few villas at'the Manoubah, on one i^e, and at £l Mer^ 
iMi the jpther, b^g tl^r chief plac^ of diverfion and redrem^t. The vine is like* 
wife lefs cuitivjfted here than at Algiers; and lately the making of wine has beeti^. 
abfo|utely prohibited, wlych has inerted the revenue that arffes from the duty upt^i 
foreign to the fum of fifty thou&nd dollars, it being computed that the 

chants Import every year upwards of four thoufand hogiheads; a quantity very fur* 
jnifing indeed, wa-e we hot at the l^e time to confider the great number of Turks 
ah^ Moors who drink here to fixeefs, beyond the praftice perhaps of any other nadofi. 

.0pon a large pillar, brought from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and placed in 
one of their bagnios, is preferved the following infeription. 

IMP. CAESAR 
DIVl MERVAE NEPOS 
DIVI TRAIANA PARTHICI F. 

^ TRAIANVS HADRIANVS. 

AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 

POT. VTI COS. III. ' 

VIAM A CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN STRAVIT 
PER LEG. ITI. AVG. 

P. METILIO SECVNDO 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 


Two leagues to the E. S. E. of Tunis, and at the like difiince to the S.W. of the 
Gulctta, is the town of *Rhadcs, fituated upon a rifing ground betwixt the lake of 
Tunis and the fea. .. This is the ancient Ades, fo much enquired after by Cellariui wd. 
others, where M. Regulus defeated the Carthaginians. Hard by it, on the right hand,'.. 
are thofe hills, where Hanno (as Polybius obferves) very unlkilfully placed his ele-, 
phants to oppofe him. As the road from Clypea to Tunes lies through a narrow 
defile, at a little diftance from Ades, the Caithaginian general (pardoning that one 
mifiake) could not have pitched upon a more convenient place for the fecurity of this 
pEffs^ neither could the Romans have carried it without their ufual bravery. 

Not far from Rhades is the river Miliafia, the Catada of Ptolemy; and about a league 
farther is Hammam Leef, a noted hot-bath, very much reforted to by the citizens of 
Tunis. Behind thefe baths, on the right hand, is Jibbel Refafs, i. e. The tmuntainj^ 
leady whofe mines are plentifully flored with that metal: and two leagues on the Id^, 
near the. bottom of the gulf, is the fmall town of Solyman, fituated upon the Ikirts of 
a fine plain, with a river, at two miles difiance on each fide of it. This place is chiefly'* 
inhabited by Andalufian Moors, who 'being more civilized than their brethren, ar^ 
very courteous to Chriftians, and ftill retsun the Spaniih language. 

Two leagues'to the N.E. of Solyman is Moraifah, the Maxula of Ptolemy an^^,. 
other authofs. Here are feveral broken ciftems, befides a fmall harbour, as Morai^' 
fab (corruptly probably for Merfa) may denote. ITie fea Ihore, which from 
Gnletta, all along by Rhades, Hammam Leef, and Solyman, is low and fandy, begiaW^ 
here to be rugged and mountainous; in which fituation, two leagues farther, we ,|jm' 
in ^ creek of Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbos, the ancient Carpis, where there 
hot bath, and fome ruins. Thefe are the Calidae Aquae • of Livy, which he v<^;", 

* Ipfe (Cn. OdVavius) cum roftratU, per adverfoar SttOaiji ipgenti remtgum labore enixuB, A| 3o|l^ 
promontorium tenuit i oDcrarias pars maxima ad Aefi{murttffl,*»alie adTcrfns urbem ip&m ad 
Aquas SebRis fuat. Liv. l.xsa> ' 
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juftly pfaces ovBr apmft Carthage; and at iame time acqtisto feyerfl 

veffels belonging to the fleet of O^vius, were there fliip-wretjked, to 

the N. of Gurbos, we pafs by a very high and rugged headdand, the Prom^pS^rium 
«HercuIis of the ancients; within it there is a fmall bay, where the Wed ej! A]|eyde 
difcharges itfelf. * * ? 

The fanctuary of Seedy Doude, furrounded with the ruins of the ancient fSfEfua,, or 
Mifua, is five leagues to the E. N. E. of the promontory of Hercules. It is fo called la 
hpnour of David, or Daude, as they pronounce it, a MoorWh faint, whofe fepulc^re, 
as they fl)ew it, is five yards long. But this, in reality, is nothing more than a 
ment of fomc Roman prastoriutn, as we may conjefture from three tclTalated or Mofuc 
pavemrnts, the ufual attendants of fuch places, which lie contiguous to it. The 
pavements are all wrought with the greateft fymmetry and exaftnefs ; for befides the 
general contrail and defign, which is executed with all the artful wreathings and v^ety 
of colours imaginable, the many figures of horfes, birds, filhes, and trees, are therein 
fo jodicioufly intermixed and curioufly inlaid, that they even appear more gay and lively 
than fo many tolerable good paintings. The horfc, the infignia of the Carthaginians, 
i? Jifplayed in the fame bold, free, and open pollure, as it is exhibited upon the Afncan 
and Sicilian medals, 'fhe birds are the hawk and the partridge; the filhes are the 
^Ir head * (called here Jerafl'a) and the mullet; and the trees are the palm and the 
olive.’ I’he contriver perhaps intended by this choice to point out the ftrength, the 
diverfums, the filhory, and the plenty of dates and oil, for which this country con¬ 
tinues to be, as it was always, remarkable. Mifua appears, by the ruins, to have been ' 
of the fame extent with Hippozarytes; where likewife there was a capacious harbour 
very convenient for fuch veffels to touch at, which could not, on account of contrary 
winds or dill refs of weather, reach the ports of Carthage or Utica. 

Tw'o leagues to the E. N. E. of Seedy Doude, and a little to the fouthward of the 

f iromontory of A^crcury, is Low-harcah^ the Aqxiilaria of the ancients, where Curio f v 
anded thofe troops that were afterwards defeated J by Sabura. The fituation of this' 
ancient city has been hitherto as ntuch enquired after and wsmted as that of Utica*add 
Ades: where, in like manner, there are fcv^ral fragments of antiquities, but none of 
them worthy of our notice. However, from the fea fliore to this village, which is at 
half a mile’s diftance, the interjacent mountain, from the level of the fea to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet above it, is according to the difpoGtion of the ftrata, very 
artfully hewn and carried away, where fmall mafts or openings are carried up quite 
through thefurface above for the admilhon of frefliair; whilfi: large pillars, (the 
Hiom, as Pollux names them) with<heir refpedlive arches,* as the pntQ:ice 
was are left ftanding, at their proper diftances below, to fupport the toof. The% 
are the quarries taken notice of by Strabo || j from whence the buildings, not only oi' 
Carthage and Utica, but of other adjacent cities, received their materials. * Moreover, 
life this mountain is fliaded all over with trees; as the arches here deferibed lie open to 
fea, having a large cliff on each fide, with the Ifland .ZEgimurus placed over agunft 


• This is the atirafa of the ancients, which Leo miilakes for the lacem or of the Italians, k fifli 
Jehc tunny or mackrel kind. “ Foil tneiifero Odtohiem genus quoddam pifeis capitur, quod apud 
Afros Giarapha appeilatur; eundem pifeem ciTc credidetim, que Romanis Laccia appellaiur." J. Leo, 
■p%ai4. 

't CsEs. de Bell. Civ. l.U. ai. ^ ■ ' ... - 

i Milites an unum omnes interficiiintUr. ^ . 

I crebro rdinquebantur a metallariis montibus failiaeadis. Plui. zxxiii. 4. 





them; 
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tfveiR $ as there ai« lUcewife fome fouBts^s perpetually diainhig from the. rocks, aod 
feats very convenient foj the weary labourer to reft upon: from fuch a concurrence 
of circumftances, fo exaftly correfponding to the cave which places fomewhere 
in this gulf, we have little room to doubt of the following defcnption bein^; Uterally^ 
true; notwithftanding fotrts'commentators* may have either thought it fiaitious, or 
applicable to another place. 

Eft in fecriTu longo locus ; Infub portum 
Efficit objcAu Uterum : quibue omiiis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque (ituis fciiidit fefe unde reduClos. 

Hinc atquc hinc vails nipcs, gcminiqtic minantur 
In cQclnni fcopuli: quorum fuo verticc late 
^qunra tuta filent: tuqn fylvis feena conifcis 
Defuper, horrentique atnim nemus imminct umbra 
Froiite fub adverfa fcopulis pendentibus antrum : 

Intus aqus dulces ; vivoque fedilia faxo. 

Nympharum domus, &c. Virg» jEn, i. i6j. 

Cape Bon, the Raf-addar of the Moors, and the promontory of Mercury, or 
Hermes of the ancients, is fituated about a league to the northward of Lowah-reah. I 
was informed by the neighbours, that, in very fair weather, they could from hence 
difeover the mountains or Sicily, which are more than twenty leagues diftant. The 
two illands Zembrae, or Zowa-moores, as the Tunifeitns call them, lie under this 
promontory; the fmaller not far from the’ fhore, the larger at four miles diftance. The 
fruitful trad of land, that reaches from this cape to Nabal and Hamamcl, is, from the 
fafhJon of it, called Dackhul, i. e. The Strip or Corner. Five leagues from this 
cape, to the S. by thereof, is Clybea, the Clupia or Clypea of the Latins, and the 
AZniS of the Grecians. It is built upon a fmall promontory, the Taphitis of Strabof, 
which, being in the figure of a fliield J or hemisphere, gave occafion to the name. 
There is nothing ftanding of this ancient city ; for the cadle .is a modem ftrudure, 
and what they now call Clybea, is a miferable* knot of hovels, at a mile’s diflance from 
ihe old. 

A little way from hence to the fouthward, we crofs a large river, where Maffinifla 
was fuppofed to have been drowned in his flight from Bocchar j who, as Livy tells 
us, was afraid to ford it, difeouraged no doubt by the depth and rapidity of the 
ftream. In the month of January, when no rain had fallen into it for feveral dajrs, 
we found the channel very deep and of an uneven bottom^, full of large flones, which 
we had much difficulty to pafs over with fafety. On the other fide lie thofe open 
fields, where Bocchar is £aid to have killed forty.fix of the fifty perfons who attended 
MafiniiTa §... 

Gurba, the ,ancient Curobis,' or Curubis, is feven leagues from Clybea. It was 
formerly a .confiderable place^ though at prefent the ruins of a large aquedud, with 
the cifteras that received the wajter, are the only antiquities. A little brook runs by 

* Eft Ti'n’cdcms, i. e. iiAus fecundum pocticam licentiam locus. Ns autem videretur penitna a vsritsftc 
^jfcsdercj Hifpanienfis Carthagintnis portum deferiofit. Cxtcrum Imnc locum iii Africa nunquam efis 
conftat. Serv.in he. Fiftus nic locua eft, ct fublatiis ub Homero (OdylT. xiii.95.) alit^ua cx parte id 
formam lihacetifia portus. Pomp. Sab. ibid, Mr. Addifon (p. yi. of his Travels) fuppolcth that Virgil 
anight have taken the plan from the bay of Naples. “ ^ 

f Exc. p.v7. F. f; In Cljrpei fpeciem eunratia tarribua Afpia. SO. Ital, 1 . iii. 243. 

f Mafinifta «um quinquaginia hand amplius equitibuB per anfra&ua montia ignotoa fcqucnuoua te 
«ripuit. Tenuit tamcn veftigia Bocchar; adeptufquc earn patentibua prope Clupeam urbem itl 

^circumvenit, ut, praster quatuor cquite^ omnea ad unum Interfecerit——amnia ingena |iig|i!]itii,|ll^p>t 
.•»«-ia finis Bocebari fequendt fuit, nec iogredi ilumen awfo, nec, &c. Liv. I.zxixt32.., • . 
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it to the W. where we have the remains of a ftone bridge that was built over it; and 
at a neighbouring houfe there is an altar that might have belonged to it, with the foli 
lowing infeription: 

rONTI 

C. HELVIO C. lAKN. HONOR A 

TO AEDILI II VIR- 

- * - CVRAT. ALIMENT. DtS rRlB. 

OB INSTONEK LlBERALlTA'l ES 
IN REMPVB. ET TK GIVES 
AMOREM VI RO BONp 
COL. I' VLVTA CVRVBIS.DIJ. PP. 


Leaving Guiba wc come to Nabal, a very thriving and induftrions town, much 
celebrated for its po'ierirs. It is buiit in a low fituation, at a mile’s diilance trom the 
ica liiore ; and about a furlor.g to the weftvvard is the ancient Noapolis, which apj)rars 
to Ivave been a large city, even e.xclufive of that part of it which is fvvalloweJ up by 
the fca. Here are a great, nuuiber of inferiptious upon ftones of fix feet in length, and 
three in breadth ; but they are either fo unfortunately defaced, or filled up with 
rubbifli and mortar, that it required more time than my guides would allow me 
to copy them. On the banks of the little brook that runs through the old city, we 
have a block of while marble, with a wolf in baflb relievo curioufly reprefented 
upo!i it. 

'rraveiiiiig for the fp.acc of two Icaguas through a ruggid road, delightfully fhaded 
with olive m-o:.;, wc arriv’e at liamanwet, which Leo inlbrnis us (p. 221.) was built 
about his time, though the flouriflung condition of it is of n<j longer d;ite than the 
latter end of the lafl century. I’lie pillars, the blocks of marble,, the following in- 
feriptions, and ibme few other tokens of antiquity that we meet with at Ilamam-et, 
were brought from the neighbouring ruins of Caflit .fkieite, the tliviiat; Siagitana of * the 
ancients. I’hc painc too (which, from fbinefmall affinity in found, might induce Buno, 
the Saiilbns, anti others to take it for the ancient Adrumetum,) is derivctl from the 
Hamain, or it'iU pigeons, that copioufly breed in tlte adjacent cliffs. 


I. 

VTCTORlAF. 

ARMENIACAE PARTHICAE 
MEDICAE AVGVSTORVM A. 
SvYCRVM CIVITAS tJIAGI 
TANA Dl). PP. 


IT. 

IMP. CAES. DIVl SEP riMI SEVER! 
PAItTM. ARAblCi .'IDIABENICI 
MAX. BRIT. MAX. TlL.DIVJ 
M. AN'J'ONINI Pll GERMANICI 
SARMaT. NEPO'r. 1)1 VT ANTONINI 
PRONEPUTI DIVI AELI HADRIANl 
ABNEPOTi DIVl TRAIANl PAR. ET 
DIVi NERVAE ADNEPOTI 
M. AVKV .10 ANTONINO PIO EEL. 
PAR. Max. BRIT. MAX. GERM. 
MAX. IMP. HI. COS. nil. P. P. - - 
. - Cl VITAS JIAGiTANORVM DD, IT. 


Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24 . has preferved another infeription relating to this place. 


* £t pro fqnatu populoque Singitano Ccler Imiloconig Guiliflac F. Suflei, 
VOL. XV. 4 o 


A little 
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,, A little beyond'Caflir Afeite, we come into a large plain, that reaches as far as Herkfa, 
which is as remarkable for the many flocks of the Damoifelle, or Otis, that frequent it, 
the lake of Tunis is <br thofc of the Phoenicopterus. Within this plain, two leagues 
from Hamam-et, is the Me-narah, a large maufoleum, near twenty yards in diameter, 
built in a cylindrical form,^ with a vault underneath it. Several ftnall altars (fuppofed 
by the Moors to have be^n formerly fo many mcnara, i. c. /amps, for the dirodiori of 
the mariner) arc placed upon the cornice, and inferibed with the names of, 

L. AEMILIO AFRICANO AVVNCVLO. 

C. SVF.LLIO PONTANO PATRVELI. 

VITETLIO QVARTO PATIU. 

Near the Menarah arc the ruins of a fmall port or crcckj formerly belonging to 
Faradeele, an old Roman city, fituated at a few miles diftance upon the N. W. fide of 
this plain. 1 was informed, that a century ago, the I'aradefinns were the greatefl: 
cruizers and the mod experienced mariners of this country; but that the greater in- 
creafe of trade, and the more conveniences for navigation at llamam-et, had, of late 
years, drawn thither all the inhabitants. This may be the Vcncria of Solinus j or 
rather, from an affinity in name, the ancient Aphrodifium, placed by Ptolemy in the 
fame latitude, but more to the W. than Adrumetum. 

Near the middle of the plain, our profpe£t is a little interrupted by an hcmifphcrical 
hilloc, called Selloomc, the feat formerly of fomc cadlc or village ; probably one of 
thofe mentioned by Hirtius *, which Cscfar paflTed by in failing towards Adrumetum. 
Two leagues further, near the fliorc, there is a large piece of tnarlhy ground, with an 
adjacent lake, which is perpetually draining through it into the fea. A bridge, or 
foinetimes a caufeviFay only, were formerly built over the whole length of this morafs, to 
the no fmall conveniency and fafety likewife of thofe who were to pafs over It, in their 
way to Herkla and Sufa. Tiiis morafs, with the rivulet oozing from it, I take to 
be the boundary to the fcaward betwixt the Zeugitania and Bizachium. 

'CHAP. III.— Of the moji remarkable inland *Places of the Zeugitania, or Summer 

Circuit. 

IF we return (hen to the wedward of the fummer circuit, a little to the S.W. of 
the great lake of Biferla, is Jibbel liked, the Mons Cema of the ancients. Matter, the 
Oppidum Materenfc, lies below it, a fmall village fituated in a fruitful plain. The 
rivulet that runs by it, empties iti'elf into that part of the great lake which was the 
Sifera Palus, as the other part of it nearer Bizerta was the HIpponites of the old 
geography. ,, 

.Kot far from the frontiers of the Algerines, about feven leagues from Tabarca, and 
ten to the S. W. of Matter, is the city Beja or Bay-jah, as it is pronounced at prefent, 
which by the name and fituation ihoulcl be the Vacca t of Sallud, the Oppidum 
Vagenfe of Pliny, the BAFA J of Plutarch, and the Vaccenfium Ordo Splendidiffimus, 
as the title runs in the following imperfeft infeription. Cellarius j|Hj>laces it very jddly 

f 

• Clupi.im clafle praetcivehitur; indc Neapolin, complura pncterca cadella et oppida non longe 

4 tnari roliiicjuii. liirt. EcH. Afr. § z. 

f Erat baud loiigc ab eo itinerc quo Metellus petgebat, oppidum Numidarum. nomin^ Vacca, forum 
rerum veualium lotius reprni maxime celebratum, ubi et incolere ct mcrcari confueverunt Italici genor** 
taiilti mortales. Sail. lidl. Jug. J jo. 

X h Haya^ V0J41 &c. Plut in Mario, p, 409 

j Vaga a CIrta In orlurn ajflivum dilUi. Cell. 1 . iv. c. 5. p. 114. 


towards 
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towtffds the N. E. of CIrta, but quotes no authority. However, as it may be prefumed, 
from Salluft^s * account, to lie on the right hand, (as KelF or Sicca Veneria did to the 
left, in travelling from Carthage or Utica, to Numidia, fuch a fituation will be highly 
agreeable to this defcription of it. Moreover, after Vacca revolted, Metellus f is faid 
to have departed from his winter quarters in the evening, and to have arrived before 
it, about the third hour of the following day; which journey, confidering the expe¬ 
dition wherewith it was performed, will very well agree with the diftance oi fifty miles, 
that lies betwixt Bayjah and Utica, where Metellus was then ftationed. I am not 
acquainted with any other circumftance in ancient l^i^ory, that further informs us 
concerning the fituation of Vacca; for Ptolemy’s Vaga, as it lies among the Cirteili, 
cannot be the place: and the reafon perhaps why it is not taken notice of in the 
Itinerary, or in Peutinger’s tables, may be accounted for from its lying quite out of 
the great road that was carried from Carthage either to Numidia or Bizacium. 

Bayjah keeps up the charafter that Salluft gives his Vacca, of being a town of 
great trade, the chief mart indeed of the whole Kingdom, particularly for corn, from 
which all other commodities are eftimated ; and in the plains of Bufdera, which lie 
below it along the banks of the Mejerdah, there is kept every fummer a public fair, 
frequented by the moft diftant Arabian tribes, who refort hither with their flocks, 
their mauufadories, and families. The preicut city is built upon the declivity of a hill, 
with the conveniency of being well watered ; and upon the higheft part of it is the 
citadel, which is of no great ftrength. Upon the walls, which are raifed out of 
the ancient materials, -we have the following inferiptfon that has been referred to 
above : 

M. IVLIO M. TIIUIRB. 

DECVRIONl - - -. 

FAC. ANN.XXU. PRAEFECTVS 
VR. DEC. II VIR - - - QQ - - - - - 
V. cvM OK DO SPLENIHDISSIMVS 
‘ Ob MERITA SVA STATVAM 

P P. FIERI DECREVIT. 

In the fame parallel nearly with Baijah, upon the banks of the Mejerdah, is Tu- 
burbo, a fmall town inhabited at prefent by, Andalufian Moors. This fhould be the 
Tuburbum Minus of the ancients; as the Majus (where, according to Peutinger’s 
table, there vras a remarkable temple or edifice) lies at too great a dillance towards 
the S.'4o be taken for it. Mahamet, a late bey of this kingdom, planted a great num¬ 
ber and variety of fruit-trees in the neighbourhood of it, which were ranged in fo 
particular a method, that each fpccics was confined to one gro\'e, and thereby removed 
from the influence of another. Thus the oriyigc-trccs were all placed by themMves,, 
without the admiflion of the lime or citron ; and where the pear or apple.was gnther^*d, 
there was no encouragement to look for the peach ol* apricot. In the ‘ cent valley, 
where the Mejerdah conveys its ftream, the fame curious and generous psince cre£ted, 
out of the ruins of a neighbouring amphitheatre, a large maffy bridge or aamm, with 
pfoper fluices ana# flood-gates, to raife the river to a convenient height, for watering 
ami refrefhing thefe plantations. But this, which was too laudable an invention to 
fubfift long in Barbary, is now entirely broken down and deftroyed. 

* Snl. Bell. Jug. 6o. 

* t Metellus, poilquam de rebus Vacc» aftis comperit — legioncm, cum qua liiemabat, et quam pjurimos 
potell Numidas equites pariter cum occafu foils expeditos educit; et poftera die, circiter huram tertiam, 
i>ervciiit in quandam planitiem — docet oppidum Vaccam non aroplius millc pafluum abefle. IJ.'ji. 

4 D a Below' 
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Below Tuburl)p» on the fame fide of the Mejerdah, is the little village Tuccaber 
<fie fame perhaps that is taken notice of by St. Cyprian (in Concil.) and St. Aulbn 
|iftd Donat.) under the ^anie of Tuccabori or Thuccabori. Simler * therefore niuft be 
miftaken in taking it for thcTuccaTerebinthina, which lay 6 o miles only from Sufe. 
tula; whereas 1 uccaber hes nearly at twice that diflance. 

On the other fide of the’Mejerdah, ten leagues to the S. of Tuccaber, is Tuberfoke, 
fl: fraall city walled round, and fituated upon the declivity of an eminence. In the 
centre of it, there is a very clear and plentiful fountain, w'ith the ruins of a fmall 
temple or dome that Avas formerly built over it. It lies nearly in the fame parallel 
with Tubemoke, though at above *50 miles diftance, and cannot thcrelbre be one and 
the fame city, as fomc authors quoted by Cellarius ( 1 . xiv. c. 4.) have imagined. Upon 
the walls, which are made with the old materials, wc have the two following inferip. 
lions; by the firft of which, wc find* this city was called Thiburficunilnire, the fame 
probably w'ith the Tuburficuburcnfis of the Notitia. Now, as this was a fee of the 
Provincia Proconfulai'is, wc fliall be at a lofs for the Thuburficca of Ptolemy, which 
the fame Notitia places in Nuniidia, a quite different province, 'fhe fecond inftruefs 
us, that the title of Chriflianiflimus, which a few' centuries ago v/as given I.iy the Biiiiop 
of Rome to tlic Prench kings, was a compliment paid, many agei; before, to Juflin and 
Sofia. 

* r. 

VRBI ROMAE AETERNAE AVC. 

RESPi MVNICIPI «EVKRIANI AK' TO 
KINIANI LIBER I THIliVRSICEKiilv'vI 
BVRE. 


*ir. 

SAlViS DOMTKIS NOr.TRLS CIIRISTIANISSIMIM ET 
INVICTISSIMIS IMPF.RATOIIIIA'S IVSTINO I'.T SOFIAE 
AVGViSTiS HANC MVNl/l'IONEM THOMAS f r.XCKLi.EXTLSSIMVS 
J RAEFECTVS EELICITLR AEDIEICAVJ1'. 


Lorbus, called fometimes Lerba, the ancient Jiaribus (’olonia, lies in the fame 
parallel with Tuberfoke, at three leagues diftance to the W. It has a fine fituation 
upon an emiiuaicc, from '.vhcuce Leo am) Manuol very injudicioully deduce the rivef 
of 'J abarca. 

Below Lorbus and I’uberfoke, at near equal diftances from them both, is Mi^i |, 
called at prcfeiit Seedy Abdel Abbus, where wc have the remains of a beautiful tri¬ 
umphal arch j and upon a ftone that might formerly belong to it, there is the follow¬ 
ing infeription: 

t INVICTISSIMO EELICISSIMOQVE IMPER ATOI 

AVGVSTO CAESARl ORlifS PACATORI 
.MVSTICENSIVM 111). 

f 

Vibius Sequefter t* has been mifinformed, in placing Mufti near the river Bagrada, 
which is, in'the noareft part of it, four leagues from it to the N. E. 'J'hc author of 
the Itinerary makes this noted city to lie 34 Roman miles (Peutingor’s tables only 3^) 
from Sicca Veneria, 92 from Siifetula, ffb from Carthage, and 1* (by Tipafa)|^ fo 
Cirta ; all which dii'lanccs, confidering the roads are frequently indirect, and feveral 
interjacent places are to be frequently touched at, will very well correfpond with the 
fituation of Seedy Abdehbbus. 

* Annot. in itener. Cellar. 1 . iv. c. 5 . ii< 5 . 

f Et Thomas Lihycx nutamls dt:itrra teri j;. Corrip. Afr. <lc laud. JuR. Min. 1 . i, 

i Bagrada Africejuxta oppiduiu Mud'’, ;>e. ^ 

Kefti 
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KofF, the Sicca or Sicca Vencria * of the ancients, lies about 15 miles from LorbaQs^ 
and 72 miles ifom 'I'unis. it is a frontier town, and the thir^ for ricljes and ftrength 
in r .f whole kingdom. ‘ V ^ 

In the lute civil wars, the greatefl: part of the citadel was blowri^p, which has fince 
been rebuilt with greater llrengtb and beauty. In levelling p -i adjacent mount, to find 
materials for this building, they found an entire ftatuo of Vbifus; w'hich was no fooner 
found than it was broken m pieces by theft: Iconoclaftics. This ftatuc may not a little 
authorife and iiluftrato the appellation of Veneria that was attributed to Sicca. There 
was an equeftrian llafiK' dug up at the fanic time, dedicated to marcvs antonivs 
RVfvs, which lliftercd the fame fate. The lituationof ICclF, as the name itfulf imports, 
is upon the decliv ity of a hill, with a plentiful fourcc of water near the centre of it. 
Betides what has be.n already mentioned, the two following inferiptions are the only 
furviving antiquities of this noted place : 

T. 

Vr TORT 
CF.NTVRIONI 
LF(;J0iV/\U10 
FX r.tlVl'i'E 
KO.m/vNO 
O iS MWMi'I 
CENT I AM OR 1)0 
cilCCENSlVM 

.crvi 

ET C0Ni)ECVR10Nl 
1)1). pr. 
ir.. 

TTERCVI.T SaCRVM 
M. T1TACIV.> PKOCVl.VS - PROCV 
R.VrOR AVGV.-n i SVA 
PECVNIA inCCl’I' 

Tub('r-i;oke, the Oppidum Tuhnniicinl'e of Pliny, is fituated in the Dakltul, at 
about f. v-en leagues to the S. of 'i’uitis, auvl near tb.: half way betwixt Solymau and’ 
C’.ailir Afeite. It is bulk in the form of a cri'V.c.nt, between two ridges oi a very vel’- 
dant mountain (a part p: olxibly of the Motts lialbus of Livy f) which divcrfifies irfclf, 
in this iit'ighbouvhoud, in the like vaiieiy of windings and narrow defiles as are rnen- 
tione#by that :utthur. .A large pair ol fiag’s horns are well delineated in bafio ivlievo,* 
uponAl# gate of a l:irge edilice, which, is indec\i the only I'urviving antiquity. Tuber-; 
noke anl'wers wi ll enough in name to the 'I’ubenticcufi.s of the Notitia ; yu it will be 
difficult to account for the placing of it, no lei’s than of Tubcrcine above lueutioittd, 
among the epi^’opal fees of Nitinidw ; the ii.aivfi; of which lies at fo confiderable a 
dilbince to the weihvard, that we tnny well fufpe(fl thj.;re is fome great irMakc in the 
Notitia J, with regard to both thole places. 

Zow-an orZag-wan, in-the fame mcriiiian with, and at twelve leagues ditbanco from 
Tunis, is a fmall ^urifhing town, built upon the N. K. extremity of a confpicuous 

♦ Suinnii viii, Jo. Sfflcmis, I)c Diis S) ii 3 Symajjina ii. c 7 . it Gfr. Jo V-.fllus, 'rhrol. Cciilil. 1. ii. 
c.np. 1%. nomrii Sicoie Vcncti® erlidiii.* di-(!uf.uiit tx Atrytiwtum iruiiiinc vel nli;>ii>iic Succot Iknoi, cujus 
2 Ri ;:;. xvii. i'jt n>i iitio, quali tiibernaouhi iili.iru!n live mnliVvurii clicaii'.ur, leu cult us Veneris Al!Vri.T, quam 
Idetod' tiis 1. i. c yi;. cl Stsaho, I sW. dcleriluint. Cellar. Cleugr. Aiui<i. 1. iv. c. y. p. 117 . Siccx enim 
Panum e'l Vcijerls, in quod fe inatroiirc coiifciebant; aiqiie inde proccdciites ad quxilum, dotes cocpoiis 
iiiJifivia eoiitrah^ant, lioiicJla uimiruin laui inlioncdo vinculo cunjngia juuttur*. V. Max. 1. ii. c.f"’. ^ ly. 

I Miifuiilia cum paucis equifibus ex acie in moiitem (Balbu-.n iiicolx vocant) perf^it. Liv. 1 x.sis-. § 31. 
liocclmr di;jrcfl'iun jiifris Matinill'am perlccutus hi valle ardla, niucibus ulrimquc obfeius, inclufit. Id. J32. 

t Vid, Tertul. lib. 6. ad Seapulam. IJnron. Aniial. iu ana. c. 195, 

16 mountain 
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fountain of the fame name, the Mens Ziguenfis probably of Viftor *. It is in great 
repute for the dying of fcarlet cap®, and tbe bleaching of linen} great quantities of both 
i^eing daily brought thither for that purpofc from Tunis, Sula, and other places. The 
ftream which is en||loyed at prefent for this ufe, was formerly, together with the river 
of Zungler, conveyed to Carthage; and over the fountains of it there was, in like 
manner as at Zungar, whieh has been already deferibed, a temple erefted, the ruins of 
which continue likewife to this day. Upon an ancient gate which regards the S. E, 
there is a ram’s head, armed, in baffo relievo, with avxilio, in large letters below 
it. This may perhaps inftru^us, that Zdwan, or whatever was its former name, was 
under the immediate influence and protection of Jupiter Ammon t. 

If we could be allured, that the leaft traces of Zeugis, mentioned above, or Zeugi- 
tana, were preferved in the prefent name of this city or mountain, there would be no 
fmall reafon to imagine, that the name of this province was denominated from it. 
Solinus feems to advance fomething in favour of this fuppofilion; by acquainting us, 
that Africa (particularly fo called, as we are perhaps to underlland him) commenced, 
a pede J Zeugitano, i. e. frovi the foot (as 1 would interpret it) ^ the mountain Zo-u;- 
wan, the Mons-Ziguenfis probably of Victor; or, in other words, that Africa was that 
fpace of ground which lay to the northward of the parallel of this mountain. It is 
certain, that we have from this eminence a moft delightful and cxienfive prol'peCl; 
which might therefore be the very place from whence Agathocles § was entertained 
with the view' both of the country of the Adrumetin(!S and Carthagitiians.' 'I'lie 
Zygantes of Herodotus, who were remarkable for their honey, feem to have had this 
fituation. 

The following if^feriptions relate to places of lefler note in the old geography ; at 
each of w'hich there are feveral rudiments of old cifterns, pillars, capitals, fragments 
of large walls, porticoes, &c. which it would have been too tedious to enumerate on 
every occafion. 

«. , 

«Upon a ruined Triumphal Arch at Bazilbab, on the Banks of the Mige^dahy 30 niks 
• ' fotbe'W. of Tunis. 

RALVIS ET PROPiriTS DDD. NNN. GRATIA 
NO VALENTINIANO THEODOSIO INVICTKSSIMIS PRINCI 
PliiVS D£ PACE EX MORE CONDIT. DECRET 


At Tejhurey fix miles from Bazilbab. 
T 

D. N. lMP.'VALERIO LVCINIA 
NO LICINIO AVG. MAX. 
SARMATICO MAX. OERMA 
NloO MAX. TRIBVNHTA POTES 


• Crcfconiiis Pretbytrr Myzentiiia: civitatiK, in fpehinca Ziguciills moutis revertus eft. pwtrefcentc ja™ 
folutns cat'avctc. Viet. Uiic. dc Petfecut. Vand. 1 . iii. ^ 

•}• Tilt image of Jupiter Ammon is called by Herodotus, 1 . ii. § 42. From whq|ce the 

poet, 

Toriis cornibus Ammon. Lucan. 1 . ix. p. 519. 

In one of the coins of Gallienus. there is a ram with this legend, lovi cosserv atori j in one of Saloninus, 

AMMONI COHiERVATOm. 

J fit* ya,^ it ra otxfx rm Strah. 1 . X. p. 3 ^^* 'v 

J AyaftwiAtiS WfoiTsXSfv fr» '.»y« Ttwi, oituin, IJSi* iutxrom aurov in m tkv ASj'i/iMiroKV km t»» XstfX”*”*’* 


Tor Twnrr* v»X»o{x»»T»w Diod Sic. lib. xx. p< 741-. 


tate 
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TATE X. COS. V. IMP. PATRI PATRIAE 
PROCONS. COL. BISICA LVCi^JNA DEVQTA 
NVMINIBVS MAIESTATIQVE EIV# 

II. 

FORTISSIMO IMP. 

ET PACATORI ORBIS 
M. CLAVDIO 
TACITO. 

PIO FELICI AVG. 

At Tuggat betwixt Tejlure and Tuberfoke. 

C. MEMMIO FELICI 
FLAMINI AVG. PERP. 

VTRIVSQVE PARTIS 
CIVITATIS THIGNICEN 
SIS. C. MEMMIVS 
FORTUNATVS FLAM 
AVG. PERP. VTRl 
VSyVE PARTIS CIVI 
TATIS THIGNICENCIS 
PROPTER EXIMIAM 
PIETATEM FT AFFECTI 
ONEM FRATERi\AM QVAM 
-LIBER EXHIBIT. 

At Al Alcahy half way betwixt Bizerta and Port Farina. 

-.REIPVBLTCAE SPLENDl 

DISSIMAE COTVZAE SACRAE 
VALERI VS lANVARIVS. 

« 

Al Sloitgeahy betwixt Tejioure and Bazilbaby on tfje Banks of the Mejerdah.. 

IMP. CAES. 1)1 VI M. 

AN TONINf PH GE-- 

NEP. OrVi HADRIAN! 

PRONEP. DIVT 
TRAIANi PART. AB 

- - - - DIVT NERVAE 

- - - SEPTIMfO rtEVERO 
PERTINACI AVG. ARAB. 

N. PP. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 

POTEST. IMP. VII. COS. II. 

.HIDIBELENS. 


At Dtigga, near Tuberfoke. 

L . 

IMP. CAES. DIVl ANTONINI . - - 
MARC. AVRELIO SEVERO Al.EXANDRO . 

PONTIFICI MAX.TR 1 BVNITIA POT. 

ET CASTR. ET SENATVS ET PA 
. - . VMLIBERVM*THVGGA. 

« MVNICIPIVM MbERVM THVGGA apud Sponii Mifcell. raicxa, Procop. 1 . <$. c. j[, De 

CLAVDIO CAESARI AVG- 

MAXIMO TRIBVNITIA POT. - - 
, ' R. CRASSVS AEDIL. ORNAM - - 

IT VIR AVGVR ll VIR OVINQVE 
C. FAR. PERPETVVS SACERIVS 
PAGI THVGGENSIS NOM - - - « 

ET PERPETVI. 


III. 
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IMP. CAE? 5 . DIVI 
NERVAE NEPOTT 
traiani DACICI 
PARTHICI FIL. 
,TRATANO HADRIANO AVG. 
PONT. MAX. TRllWN. 
POTEST. COS. II. PP. 
CIVITAS THVGGA DD. PP, 


. IV. 

"TIRINVS FORTV 
NATVS VIR. ARMIS 
INGENIO ET ANIMO 
MAXIMO QVICVM 
- - - NTSETGRAECIS 
-TIMES H.l.T.P. 


VIXITQVE lAETOS DVOS 
ZOZIMOS lOVlS P. V. XXXIV. 


-Ai MaJljcfa, near 


SATVRNO AVG. SACIIVM 
CIVITAS U TVGGENSIS 
DEDIC A V 1 T DECR E I'O 
DECVRIONVM. 


Ai Beijf 'unsy bct’-a;ixi Tuberjlkc and Dugga. 

I. 

MAGNIS ET INVICTIS DDDD. NNNN. DIOCEETlAf^O 
* ET MAXIMIANO PERPE'i’VIS AUGG. E’l' 
CONSTANTIO ET MAXIMlANO NOiUI. CAES.'VRIBVS 
RESPVBLlCy\ MVNICIPIT AGBIENSIVM DKDICA - - - - 
M. fVL. - - PKOCOS . - MAlESTAyVEEORVMDlC. - - 


PRO SALVTE IMP. M. AN’rONINT. AVG. PH 
ElBERORVMyVE EFVS 

CINTIVS C. F. R. N. VICTOR VM AD TVENDAM 
REMPVBLICAM CONSENSV DECVRIO 
NVM OMNIVM 1 AM PRIDeM E A'I'RONVS 

FACTvs ET tvtorcvm - - rervmve:tvs 

TATE CONSVM.A SOLO 


MVNICTPi CrVILlS AGBJENSIVM ET 
VNIVERSIS CVRIES. DD. PP. 

Ai i8 miles to the S.W. of Tunis, 

CATIO ALCIMO FELICIANO PV.- 

VICE PRAEF. PRET. PRAEF. ANNO ^ . 

NAE VICE PRAEF.VIGILVM. MAG.#. . . 

SVMMAE PRIVATAE MAGI ST. 

VM RATIONVMCVRATORl OPER. 

TRI. PROC. HEREDITATVM. 

.SACRAE MONE FAE PER. 

PROV.NARBONENS. PROC. PRIV. PER SALARIAM - - 
TIBVRTINAMVALERIAMTVSCIAM PROC. PER . - - 

TLAMIKIAM VMBRIAM PICENVM ITEM VICE. 

PROC. QVADRIG. GALLIARVM PROC. ALIMENT. PER - 
TRANSPADVM HISTRIAM TITVRNIAM. 
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FISCI PPvOVINCIAR. Xf OB EXIMIVM AMOREM IN. 
PATRIAM SPENDIDISSIMVS ORDO TVRCET. P^RONO DD. 

At McJIocrga^ nine miles to the E- of Sot^a* 

I. 



PlI IMP. V. COS. I. - 
PROCOS.MVNICIPI 
VM. GIVE DEVOTVM 
NVMINl MAIESTATI 
QVE EIVS DD. PP. • 

ir. 

LVCINIAE SATVR 
NINAE AVRELI 
DTONISl PATRO 
NI CONIVGI 
MVNICIPES 
MVNICIPI AVRE 
LI ALEXANDRIA 
NI AVGVSTI 
MAGNI GIVFITANI. 
III. 

AGENTI. 


IV. 

, APOLLINT AVG. SACR. 

DEVNDANIVS PAPIUMIANVS FVNDANI 
FELTCIS AEDELICI FIL. FVNDANI PRIMI FL. P. NEPOTIS 
AEDILIS OB HONOREM AEDILITATESQVE MET. ORDO 
SVV.S SVFFRAGIO DECREVIT HANG STATVAM IMITA 
TVS PATRIS EXEMPLVM H-S. Vm MTLLIBVS N SVA LI 
BERAl.lTATE NVMERATA PRIVS A SE REIPVBLrcAE 
S^MA HONORARIA POSVIT EANDEMQVE DEDICA 
VIT ET OB DEDICATIONFM SIMVL CVM MANNIO MEM! 
>ANO COLLEGA SVO LVDOS SCAENICOS ET GIMNASI 
VM POPVLO AEPVLAS DECVRIONIBVS DEBIT. DDD. 

V. . » 

D. M. S. 

PALLONIVS FELIX PIVS 
VIXIT AN. XLI. D. nil. 

AMORE DVCTVS 
PELAGI MERCIB. 

INSISTEBAM . 

SVCCIDIS AETER 
NOQVE SILENTIO 
MAVRISSVM. 

VI. 

PESCENNIA QVOD WLT DEVS 
H. M. F. BONIS NATALIBVS 
NATA MATRONALITER 
NVPTA VXOR CASTA 
MATER PIA GENVIT FILIOS 
111. ET FILIAS II. VIXIT 
ANNIS XXX. VICTORINA 
VlXir ANNIS VII. 

SVNNIVS VIXIT ANNIS 
III. MARC VS VIXIT 
ANNIS II. MARCEL 
LVS VIXIT ANNO L 

4E. V . ;• 


vox.. XT. 


FOR. 
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FORTVNA'i'A VIXIT ANNIS 
3 ClIl.itf. Vltr. MARCELLVS v 
PROCOS - . CIV. 

SED ET FILIIS ET 
FILIAB\f5 NOSTRIS ME VI 

VO memoriAm feci 

» 'OMNIBVS ESSE PEREMNEM. 

Manfonfei near Toufepb, 

• D. M- S. 

. - - VSVRVS PONICINm^S ’ 


VERECVNDIAINCOM 

PARABILIS .. 

- - - E-riN^ENIO CLARVS 
OMNI SIMPEICITATE 
IVCVNDVS. 


CHAP. IV .—Of the moji remarkable Places upon the Sea Coajl of the ancient Bizacium 

or Winter Circuit, 


THE many parts which I have feen of the ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit, fall 
vaftly ftiort in fertility of the charafter which has been attributed to them by the ancients. 
For fuch as are adjacent to the fea coaft are generally of a diy fandy nature, with no 
great depth of foil in the very beft portion of them. This is called the fahul, and is 
planted for the moft part with olive trees, which flourifli here in the greateft perfeftion. 
Neither is the inland country in a much better condition. For, if we except the plains 
which are watered by the rivers Defaiiah, iDerb, and Hat-taab, we have moutainous 
and woody trads tmly, all alon^'from Zun-ghar by Ufe-let, Truzza, Spaitla, Cafa- 
reen, and fo forward, (in turning to the N.W. by the fanduary of Seedy Boogannin) 
as far as Hydrah, and the frontiers of the‘ AlgerinCvS. The country round about 
kainvan is low and marfhy, with lakes and fhibk^s difperfed all over it,^efpecially in 
the winter feafon. Near Gilma, Jemmq, ^d fo on to the river Accroude, there is 
an interchange indeed of hills and vallies, but which differ very little in the quality of 
their foil from that of the fea-coafl. Beyond the mountdns of Cafareen, till we arrive 
at Ferre>anah and the fkirts of the Sahara, we travel a great many miles over a rorren 
plain, with a ridge of eminences at fome diflance on each fide of us. The country 
continues in the fame lonefomc and barren condition from thence to Capfa, and fo 
forward to the Jereed, our profpect on each hand being all the way bounded with high 
mountains ; .the S. E. ridge whereof ftretches towards Jibbel Hadefia arid the lake of 
marks ; the other, v/hich may be taken for the continuation of Mount Atlas, runs in 
a S.W. diredion, by Sbekkah, as far as the eye can condufl us* Such is the general 
plan and map of this province. 

Among the more remarkable places, where the ancient geography is principally 
concerned, we may begin with the delcrtption of Herkla. Herlda, the Heraclea of 
the lower empire, the Jufiiniana of the middle, and the Adrumetum • of the <»rlier 
ages. It was built, as Clypea was, on an hemifphoical promontory, two leagues to 
the S. £. of the Morafs, the boundary, as I fuppofe, betwixt the Zeugitana and this 
province^^ It appears to have been Kttle more than a mile in circuit j and, if we may 
judge of its fonner grandeur by the remaining ruins, we fhould rather take it for a 
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place of importance, than* * to have been of any great or extent. That part el 
the promontory, which ftretched to the nertbwn^, imd hxwed the port, feems>Ao 
have been walled in quite down to the fea fliore; but the re||: of it, to the ^ftance of 
a furlong from thence, does not difcover the le^ traces of rumik Cae&r then might 
have all imaginable conveniency to obfcrve the ftrength an lilfbation of.tbis city *; 
efpecialty as the inhabitants declined all holtlHlies at that tkqe. 

The Cothon was to the W. and S.W. of this promontory; which, as Caefar in hia 
purfuit of Varus f was not able to double, he was obliged to lay at anchor before it { 
1. e. as 1 conjeflure, to the eaflward of it. Now, as Jt may be prefumed that Caeiar 
dire£ted his courfe from Leptis, or Lempta, no. otlier than a foutherly or wefterly 
wind could have brought him hither. It is certain that an eafterly wind would, from 
the very fituation of this port and promontory, have eafily condufled him within them 
both. Hamani>et, therefore, as fome pretend, could not have been the Adrumetum; 
bccaufc, as that place lies nearly in the fame dire£fion with Lempm and Herkla, the 
fame wind which brought Casfar to the promontory of Hamam-et, would have con¬ 
duced him within the port that was formed by it. Neither cqpld Caefar, from the 
ruggednefs of the fituation of Hamam-et on one fide, and being waihed by the fea po 
the other, have made a tower round about it, as he did round about Adrumetum, as 
hath been already obferved. Neither have we a view either from Hamam-et, or the 
bay before it, ot the coail of (!llybea, a circumflance which agrees with the fituation 
of Herkla J. 

Befules, Varus § is faid to have left Adrumetum in the fecond watch of the night, 
and to have arrived at Leptis early in the morning. No confiderable difiance, there¬ 
fore, could have been betwixt Leptis and Adrumetum. It app^urs likewife that Caefar 
marched with his army from Adrumetum to Leptis in two days, ^d returned the third 
to Rufpina 1(, where he had lodged the firft night. Now, if Hamam-et was the Adrume- 
turn, and Rufpina the half way (as may be fuppofed) to Leptist thefe marches muft 
have been nearly 40 Roman miles a d^y i too much even for the hardiefi veterans of 
Caefar’s army to accomplifh, much more for fuch unexperienced^ troops as he had 
then with him, who were fcarce recovered from their fea ficknefs, who had likewise'a 
variety of ikirmifhes and difficulties to retart^ their marches**. Neither indeed was this 
a feafon for long journies j the days, at this time, confifting only of about nine or tea 
hoiiiiB. Nay, further, as Rufpina lay within fix miles of Leptis, the firft day’s march 
(upon a fuppofition that Hamam-et was the Adrumetum) muft have been ntstr 70 


* Cicfar crrciuB oppidum vedtus, natura loci perfpeAa, redit ad caftra. Hirt. de Bell. Afric. ^ 

f Varus edentate Cxfaris audaciaque motos, cum univerfa clafTe, converfis navibus, Adrumetum verfqs 
fu^re contendit. Quern Csefar in millibus palFuum iv cbnfecutus — uiremem hoftium proximam —. ceph: 
reliqusB oaves huftium promoiitorium fuperarunt, atq^ue Adrumetum in Cothonem fe univerfa: cuntulerunt. 
Cieiar eudem vento promoatorium fuperare oou potuit $ atque in' fato in anconVea nod., .onunoratus. See. 
Hiri. Bell. Afric. J 56. _ _ * , ^ ^ 

t A Clupea fecundum oram maritimam cum equitatu Adrumeti, Cn. Pifo cum Mattrerum circiter 111 
millibus apparuit. Hirt, BeU. Afric. j 3. ^ ^ ^ - 

§ Varus, vigdia fecunda Adrumeto ex Cothone egrdCis, primo mane Lepttm univerfa claffi; vedus. 
Sec. Id. d ?s. 

It £0 die caftra pofuit ad oppidum Rufpinam, kalendia Januar. $.) inde movit et pervenit ad oppi- 
dum Leptin. ($ 6.) ad 111 non. Jan.caftra movet; Leptique vt cohortium prsefidio cum Saferna relidlo, 
ipfe rurfus, unde pridie venerat, Rufpinam cum reliquis copiis convertit. ($ 8.) 

f Ad oppidum oppugnandum non fatis copiarum habebat, et eas tironum. § 5. ii>id. 

** Itaque caftra quum movere vellet, ftibito ex oppido crupit multitndo——>ct ejus iignara extremum 
inCequi cceperunt — quod cum fsepias faceroit; et aaodo ^queraaur,. gb Cqaitibus ta 

•ppidom repellerentar, &c. Jd. ibid. 
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miles, wliich b altogether impofltbie. Nay, further, thie Itioeraiy placet Adrume^m 
440 furlongs (i. 6/55 miles) from Neapolis, and 85 miles frmn Carthage. Provided 
then Hamam«et was the Adrumetum, Neapolb or Nabal wduld be iituated 50 miles 
too near to it in the one <^e, as Carthage would be 30 miles too near it in the other. 

Another argumenf why Herkla ihould be the Adrumetum rather than Hainam-et, 
or any other place, may bp«drawn froi# the alteration that might have been made 
more than once in its name. For as it was ufual both with the Greeks and Romans, 
to change the old names of their cities in honour of their emperors; fo it was no lefs 
common for one emperor, upoi\ doing fome iignal good offices to a favourite city, to 
haw hb own name fubftituted in the place of his predecefror*s. Thus Procopius, de Edi- 
ficiis^ cap, vi., tells us, that Adrumetum was called in hb time Jufliniana, in r^ped to 
the Emperor Juftinian; as for the fame reafon it might afterwards have been changed 
into Heraclea, out of the like fentiments of gratitude to hb diftant fucceffor Heraclius. 

Adrumetum being thus reftored to the ancient geography, let us now proceed to 
Sufa, the next remarkable place upon the coaft, at about five leagues to the S. E. 
It b the chief mart o^ihb kingdom for oil and linen, and may be reckoned one of the 
moft confiderable and wealthy cities of the 'runifeens. Here arc feveral vaults, granite 
pillars, and other tokens of its having been formerly a place of fome repute j pro¬ 
bably one of thofe towns * which fubniitted to Cscfar in his march to Rufpina. For 
Sufa is built upon the northern extremity of a long range of eminences, which, as 
Hirtius t has well deferibed them, reach as far as SurfefF, the ancient Sarfura. Behind 
it, all along to Sahaleel, we have a view of that extenfive plain*, which is taken notice 
of likewife by the fame author. But as there* are no traces of a port either at this 
place, or for feveral miles on each fide of it; as it b fituaicd likewife too near the fea J, 
and at too great a diftance from Leptb, Sufa docs not feem to agree with the ancient 
Rufpina, to which Hirtius has aferibed all or moft of thofe circumftances. 

A league and a half from Sufa, we pafs over a valley, with a brifk tranfparent rivulet 
running through it, and emptying itfelf afterwards into the fea. Half a league further, 
under the fame chain of eminences with Sufa, is Sahaleel, where we have likewife 
fome jpemains of antiquities. This village is fituated at a good mile’s diflance from 
the fea, and therefore bids fairer to be thp ancient Rufpina than Sufa ; cfpecially as 
the fea before it not only forms itfelf into a bay, but has aifo a communication with a 
fmall lake, which w^as probably die port mentioned by Hirtius. Sahaleel, having.no 
other water than what is drawn from wclb, may very well account for the neceffity 
that Caefar lay under of being fuppHed from another place; which, from tlic many 
difficulties he met with in the way to it §, occafioned by Scipio’s army being pofTefled 
of all this country to the northwai'd, feems to have been from the rivulet juft now 
deferibed. 

* In iu're c (»x Adrumfto) ex oppidis et cartcllis legationes vencre; polliceri frumentum } paratoHiue 
efft, qujB imp^raffet, facerc. Hirt. Bell. Aftic. § i;. 

f Hie caiTipiiB (pone Rurpinann) mirabili planitic patet millia pafluum xv ; quern jugum ingen» a mar! 
ortuin, Titq\)c ita piKahum, veluti theatri cifieit fpcciem. In hoc jugo colics fniit excelii pauci, &c. 
Hirt. Bell. Affic :54. Scipio interim, cognho Ca:faris difcclTu, (a caRris prope Rufpinao>) com 
iinivtriis copiis per jujjum Caeiarem fiibfequi ccepit. § 58. Scipio confetlim Ctelarcm per foperiora lo«;a 
wnfecutus tr.illri p'flfnumviii a Thapfo hiiiis caftrisconjredit. § 68. Labienusperjugum fumroum coUis, 
dextrorfuB procul n.iiites fubfequi non deliftit. § 63. 

J Portus ( RufpinBe) abeft ab oppido millia paiiuum 11. Hirt. Bell. Afric. § 9. 

f Cai'ar ydlum ab o]>pido Kufpina ufqne ad mare deducere et a caftris alterum eodemEqnitatua 
eorum (Setpionis, fcc;) dreum Csefarig mnnitioncs vagari $ atque eos, qui pabulandi aut aquandi gratia 
extra v^um progrdfi ciTeat, excipere. Hirt. Bell. Afric. f 19. et 22. 

Five 
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Five mile^ Ser AgainH; Sahalcel, upon the extremitf of a fmall edpe, Monaileetv 
a neat thriving cit^, walled round like Sufa. Large pieces of marble, and other the 
like ancient materials, are not commonly met with at this place. However, from its 
fituation, and the command it would have thereby of the two tfeys of Sahaleel and 
Leptis, we may fufpeft it to have been of Carthaginian or irnan extra£Uon, though 
the prefent name is off loo modern a date to lay claim to either. 

Two leagues to the fouthward of Monafteer is Lempta *, which denotes a port or 
ftation for veflcls. This was the Leptis, or Leptis Parva of the ancients; the other 
Leptis being in the kingdom of Tripoli, feveral leagues ib the fouthward. Lempta has 
been a mile or more in circuit; but at prefent nothing of it remains befides the ruins 
of a caftlc, with a low flielf of rocks, that probably made the northern mound 
of the ancient Cothon. Buno acquaints us, that leptis is what we now call Aracca; 
perhaps he meant Herkla, as there is no other village of the like found upon the 
fea coaft. 

A few miles to the weftward of Lempta arc the ruins of Agar, another of Caefar's 
ftationsj which llirtius tells us was 16 miles from Thaprua. The rocky fituadon, 
with the quantity likewife of ftones and ruins that are feeti at this place, might 
induce the Arabs, according to their facility of invention, to alter a little the old 
name, and call it, as they do at prefent, Boo Hadjar, or The father cf a Jione ; i. e. The 
Jlony eiky. 

Between Boo Hadjar aqd Deniafs, within four miles of the latter, there is a large 
lake of fait water, w'hich reaches wnthin half a league of Tobulba. This is the lake 
taken notice of by Hirtius f, as Tobulba, a fraall maritime village, may lie near the 
place where Casfar erefted a fort to prevent Scipio’s fending in fuccoifrs by this narrow 
paflago to Thapfus. 

Demafs, the ancient Thapfus, is fituated upon a low neck of land, three miles to 
the ealhvard of To-bulba. By the great extent of its ruins, it appears to have been 
the mofl confiderable city on this fide Carfhage; though, by the taxation J in Caelar’s 
time, it Ihould have been much fmaller than Adrumetum. The walls, cafties, and. 
houfes of better falhion, at Sufa and Monafteer, have received large contributions from 
tliefe ruins and thofe of Herkla. * 

There is itill remaining, in defiance of time and the fea, a great part of^the Cothon, 
which Wks built in frames, in the fame manner as 1 have deferibed the walls of 'I'lem- 
lan. The compofition likewife is made up of fntall pebbles and mortar, fo well 
cemented and knit together, that a folid rock cannot be more hard and durable. It 
is very probable that, in fubmarine works of this nature, the Romans might mix and 
temper this mortar with the earth of Puteoli, which has a furprizing property of 
hardening under water. • • 

The capes of Demafs and Monafteer form the bay of Lempta, whicn* muft have 
afforded a variety of ports and ftations for veffels in former times; for an iftand, from 
Demafs almoft as far as To>bulba, runs parallel with the fouthem fhore. There is 

Viz, a punice ilationcm figniiicat. BocU. Chan. 1 . i. c. 24. See Lucan Bell. Civ. 

‘•'*•951. 

Proxima Leptis erat, cnjiis ftatione quieta 

Exegere hiemem. 

, t Srat ftagnum falinarum, inter qnod et mare anguilis quaedam non amplius mille et qtiingentos paiTus 
■'tcrerant; quas Setpio intrare, et Thapfitanis auxiiium ferre, conabatur. § 62. i., 

I ThapGuiiis HS zx miUia, conventui corum xxx mlllia; Adrutnetanu HS xzx>. tiopTcntni corum 
nij L moldB nomine, imponit. § xy. £xc. p. 8. B. 

likewife 
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Hken^e another,'which readies from Monafteer, the ha(if wayneadyto 
aifhllft the Jowries, the^Tarichise as they feem to be of Strabo, He over againft l^pbt 
and TO'bulba. Csefar'was fo well apprized of the importance of the l^chise, (and 
there are no other fflands to the northward) that he tnought fit to appoint feve:^ fta* 
tionary veffels * to fecure them. 

£I Medea, called likewife Africa by the modems, is fituated upon a peninfula five 
miles to the S. of Demafs, and appears to have been formerly a place of great ftren^ 
and importance. The jmrt, which was an area nearly of a hundred yards fquare, Ues 
whhin the very walls of the city, with its mouth opening towards Cap<oudia; but 
is not capable at prefent to receive the fmalleft veffel. Leo t that it was founded 
(it might have been poflibly rebuilt) by Mahdi, the firft patriarch of Kair-wan, and 
tiiifir^re afifumed his name; but there is fomething too polite and regular in feveral 
of the remaining capitals, entablatures, and other pieces of the ancient mafonry, evoi 
defaced as they are at this time, to fufpefl: the founder of them to have been an 
Arabian. Thuanus | has ^ven us a juft defcription of this place, af the fame time he 
has ifiiftaken it for the undent Aphrodifium; which was more probably at Faradeefe, a 
fmall village and port in the plains of Hamam-et. 

Five miles to the fouthward of £1 Medea is Saledo, the Sulledi or Sublede of the 
middle age, where we meet with the ruins of a very large caftle, little inferior in extent 
to the Tower of London. It feems to have been ereded for the fecurity of ,a fmall 
creek, or port, that lies below it to the S.W. This place, or El Medea § Ihould be the 
tower, or Rus Urbanum, as Juflin calls it, of Hannibal; from whence he is faid to have 
embarked after his flight from Carthage. 

Elalia, a large*^ extent of rums, is fituated upon the borders of a fertile'^lain, which 
reaches from Saledo to within a few miles of Sbe-ah. Befides fuch ruins as it has in 
common with other places, we have here feveral cifterns with large paved areas built 
over them, in order to receive the rain water that, in the rainy feafen, was to fill and 
replenifh them. Several conveniences of the like nature are difperfed all over this 
dw country, which, according to tradition, were made by Sultan Ben Eglib, a prince 
who, for his public fpirit and warlike exploits, is very juftly had in the greateft venera¬ 
tion and remembrance. Elalia feems to be the Acola or Acilb of the ancients, which 
Ptolemy bas accordingly fixed in this iituation; i. e. betwixt Tbapfus and Rufpx. In 
Peutinger’s Tables likewife we fee Anolla, corruptly no doubt for Achola; placed 
to the S. of Sulledi, and fix miles to the N. of Rufpm. As Sbe-ah, therefore, 
from the name and fituation of it, appears to be the ancient Rufpae, Achola, by 
at fix miles diftance to the N. of it, may, with the greateft exa^bieis, be fixed at this 
place. 

• • 

* Clafle, ctrcum infulas prctfttfquc difpofait; quo totioe commeatus Aipportari pofitt. $ ao. 

t £1 Mabdia oppidum noftria xiere tcmporibuB a Mahdi primu Catraon pontibca cundkuin ; >d biik 
M cditcrraneum cxilru&um :.inurM, turribus, atque portis munitiOlmia, oniatum; portum babet frequen* 
tifitmum. J. Leo, p. aaa. 

f £a urbs (Aphrodifium} in hnmili ac plAio faxo fundata majorem partem mari alluitiy, 
plerumque vadofo, ut trireme* ad earn commode accederc non pofl'ent, qua parte terram attingit ccxn 
tantum paffuum fpatio} valido muro crtbri* per intcrvalla turribu* et propugnaculis diftin£to : vallaia WW 
coUis imminet acmivi a feptentrione defccnm, fed a turgo undique preruptus, qui a praeftdariia Turd* 
teoebatur. Thuan. Hill. 1. vii. 

f Qimai vqui, quo in loco juffi erant, prasfto fuiffent, node via cita regionen quandam agri-Vocani 
traa%rd 9 ua (Hannibal) pofiero die mane inter Acillam et Thapfum ad fuara turrim pervenit t 
parata ioftrudaque remi^o exeepit savia. £o die in Citcinam wuilam tiajecit. Liv. L SHui, j 
juftio. Hift. !• xxxi. .. i 

AlUtle 
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A little n^ from Sbe^A is da>poudla, the Caput Vada of Proaopui^ the Ammonia 
Fromoptonum of Strabo, aiid the Promontorium Brachodes of Ptolemyt a low narrow 
ftrip of land,^ which ftretches itfelf a great way into the fea. Vpon the very point of 
it we have the ruins of the city that was built there by Juftinian *, where there is like* 
wife a high round watch tower. We meet vwth two niore of the like kind betimt 
this place and Sfax; all of them proper and neceifary guid^to manners, who cannot 
be too cautious in approaching this low and dangerous coaft. 

The two flat and contiguous iflands of the Querkinefs are fituated to the S. £. of 
Ca-poudia, at the diftance of five leagues. Thefe a^ie the Cercina and Circinitis of 
the old geography, though inaccurately placed by A gathemerf, over againft Thenaj 
from whence they lie at nearly ten league diftance, towards the N. £. 

Agathemer, Strabo, and other ancient geographers, fix the begiiming of the Lej^r 
Syrtis at thefe iflands; though, from the followmg circumftances, it fliould rather 
commence at Ca-poudia. For from this cape to the ifland Jerba, we have a fucceflion 
of fmall flat iflands, banks of fand, oozy bottoms, and fmall depths of water, which 
redound to the no fmall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants, who, by wading a 
mile or two into the fea, and fixing feveral hurdles of reeds in various windmgs and 
direftions all the way as they go along, they thereby cnclofe a number of filhes* 
Something like this has been taken notice of by Strabo |. 

The. ealterly winds were too violent whilft I travelled along the coaft of the JLcfler 
Syrtis, to obferve the flux and reflux of it§, from whence fome authors have derived 
the name ||. However, I was informed, agreeably to the account which Agathemer ^ 
has left us, that, at Jerba particularly, the fea rifes twice in twenty-four hours a fathom 
or more above its ufual height. The like has been obferved in the Gulf of Venice, 
which ranges along with it in the fame meridian, and therefore is equally fubjed to 
the like preflure or att ration. 

Sfax, Asfax, gr El Sfakufs, is a neat thriving city, about 20 miles to the S. W. of 
the Querkinefs. It is walled round like Sufa and Monaftecr; where, likewife, by the 
lame extraordinary indulgence of their Kaide, the inhabitwits enjoy the fruits of their * 
induftry, carry on a good trade in oil and linen, and know little of that opprefllon 
which IS feverely praftifed m many other places of Barbary. Buno ** makes Sfax to 
be the Taphrse of Cluver; but it is more probably of modern extradi^ taking its 
name from the quantity of fakoufe or cucumbers that grow in the neighbSurhood. 

Thaunee, the Thena, ©nm, ©ei**, or Thena: of the ancients, is ten miles to the S. W. 
of Sfax. It has been built upon a low and rocky piece of ground near two miles in 
circuit; but as the ancient materials have been all of them employed in the building 
of Sfax, there is fcarce one picccc of marble tir hewn ftone to be met with. This 
maritime city, fo famous in the old geography, is not .only badly fituate * but feein* 
never to have had either port or Cothon ft- The adjacent country likewife is dty and 
Irarren, with neither fountain nor rivulet to refrelh it nearer than at five milWdifbmce 
to the S. W. Here we crofe a pretty large brook, called Wei Thainee, or tiif River 
of Thainee ; which, indeed, provided Marius in his expedition agamift Capfa, con- 

• VM. Profop. de ^dificiis I>ii. Juftlniani, c. ri. ^ f Anth. Geogr. I.i. cy. 

t Streb. 1 . xiii. p. z 188. $ Pirn. 1 . v. c.4. 

i Solin. c. vj. Dion, Perieg. 1 .198. 

J Vn. a npt, trabo, quod in accefla et recefiu arenam et c«num ad fe trahtt et coqgent. Vid. 
ath. Comm. 

** Mivnaw P iMw srqt Meninx. S. Jerbs.) Gcogr. 1 . i. c.5. 

tt Clttv. Geogr. cum Botis Sun. &c. p. J94. 
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^ue4 his marches adt through the inland country, but alohg^ '^e cosdl; 
mro, this, or the Tarff, a few leagues further to the S. 'Shtotfid be tlie Taflais;, whfre, 
as Salluft * mforms ill,' the Romans took in their provifion of water. 

Maha-refs, with the ruins of an old caftle, is four leagues to the S. W. of I’hainea. 
This was probably the ancient Macodania, or Macomadibus, as it is called in the 
Itinerary} and a little wsi/Trom it is the river Tarff, which has its fountains near the 
ruins of Tarfowah, probably the ancient Taphrura or Taparura, four leagues to the 
weftward. The caftle of Ungha, furrounded with moraffes, and without any anchor¬ 
ing ground before it, is two 'league from Maharefs. It does not appear for what 
intent the founder, Sultan Ben Eglib, made choice of this iltuation, unicfs it was to 
fb^e fome wells of good water that are dug near it. At Ellamaitc, four leagues 
Tu|c&er, we meet with a number of fepulchres, without either beauty or inferiptions j 
and then palling by Seedy Meddub,”a Moorilh fanduary, and croffing the dry channel 
of Auronde, we come to Woodriff, and other date villages of leil'er note; each of 
them watered by rivulets. 

Gabs lies three leagues from Wood-riff, and twelve from Ellamaite. This was the 
Epichus of Scylax t, and the Tacape of other ancient geographers where we have a 
heap of ruins, with Ibme beautiful granatc pillars ftill {landing. Thcfc arc all of them 
^fquare, and about twelve feet long and fuch as 1 have not met with in any other 
part of Africa. The old city, where we fee thefe ruins, was built upon a, rifing 
ground at half a mile’s diftance from the new, having been formerly walked by the 
fea, which formed itfelf here into a bay of near half a nfile ini diameter. But at 
prefent the greateft part of this bay is filled up, and gained from the fea; which, 
from the great fhallownefs of it, and the daily reception of mud and roots from the 
river, will eafily fubmit to fuch alterations and encroachments. 

At Gabs, there are feveill large plantations of palm trees, though the dates are 
much inferior, both in fize and tafte, to thofe of the Jireed. But thp chief brunch of 
trade, for which this emporium, as Strabo ^ calls it,' is famous at prefent, arifes from 
* the Al-hennah, which is plentifully cultivated in all their gardens. This beautiful 
odoriferous plant, if it is not annually cut, and kept low, as it is ufually in other places, 
grows ten or twelve feet high, putting 6ut its little flowers in clufters, which yield a 
moft gratci'ul fmell, like camphor; and may therefore be alluded to. Cant. i. 14* 
where it isTaiJ, “ My beloved is to me as a duller (IDDH) of Cypres (or AUbennab') 
in the vineyards (or gardens^ of Engedi.” The leaves of this plant, after they sat 
dried and powdered, are difpofed of to good advantage in all the markets of this kii^' 
dom. For with this, all the African ladies that can purchafe it, tinge their lips, 
hands, and feet, rendering them thereby of a tawny faffron colour, which, with tfa^V 
is reckoned a great beauty. , The alhennah, no lels than the palm, requiras to he 
frequently watered'; for which purpofe, the river that runs through thefe plaptadtais 
is cantoned out, as it feems to have been in the time of Pliny ||, into a number pf 
chaimels. ^ 

* Com ad fliitnen [Tanam a!. TanaunJ ventum tA, maxima vis utrlum effe&a. Ibi—jub«t, omnibus 
larcinis abjedis, aqua modo fecjoc et ^menta onerare. Dein — noftem lotam itincre fajJto, confedkt 
idem proxuma facit. Dein tertia, muUo ante iocis adventum pervenit in locom tumulofum,' ab Capfi n®® 
amplius duum millium intervallo. Sail. Bell. Jug. $96. 

f ScjrhJ?f”P< P-+6. 1 Ptol. 1 . iv. c. 3. Plia. l.v. c. 4* 

§. Strak Kxvii. p. 1188. 

It Tacape, felici foper omac miraculum riguo fob; temis fere mill. pafs. in omnem pMtem.jsfon^ 
abiindaf,'largus Quidem, fed certis horarum Tpatiis difpenfatur inter incolas- Plin. lib. xvifi. cap* *,*• 
Tacape a locus bumidus et irriguus. Boeb. (^hau. lib. i. cap. 25." 

■ Tn®' 
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This river, the Triton of die ancients, foils into the fea to the^northward of the ol^, 
city, and forms the ground upon which it was fituated iiUo a neninfula. Its fourccs 
lie no forther than three or four leagues to the fouthward of though it becomes 

at once like many other rivers of thefe fouthem and hotter climates, a confiderable 
dream. And may not the refoefhing abundance of water Jn thefe rivers, which are 
more conflantly as well as more commonly fo, than in the northern climates, acconiU: 
in fome meafure for Pfalm exxvi. 4. where the return of the captives from Babylon, 
is defired to be as copious and numerous as their rivers were copious and redundant ? 
Two long chains of mountains, called the Jibbelleah, which reach from £1 Hammtdi 
to Maggs, and are continued from thence to the'fea coaft over againfl: the iflaiid 
Jerba, will neither admit of the length, nor of that fucceffion of lakes which have been 
attributed to this river by ancient as well as modern geographers. It is hnpoiSble 
iikewife, that it ihould have its origin in the mountain of Vafaletus, according to 
Ptolemy. For if this be the fame, as the name feems to inlinuate, with the prefent 
Ufc-Iet, it will lie at far too great a didance. And, indeed, if we . except that fmadl 
piece of ground which is refrefhed by the fprings of El Hammah, all the reft of the 
country, in this direftion, is parched up for want of water. If then the river of Cabs 
is the river Triton, as cannot, I prefume, be difputcd, geographers have hitherto been 
greatly miftaken in their deferiptions of it. 

Th« little village To-bulba is three miles from Gabs; and ten leagues further, is 
the ifland Gerba, or Jerba, as the 'J'unifeens pronounce if, the moft fouthem territory 
of this kingdom. Jerba appears to be the Brachion of Scylax, and the Mcninx • of 
Strabo and o'hers; though Ptolemy makes Mininx to be a city only of Lotophagitis, 
as he calls this ifland. The fruit of the Lotus, which will be hereafter deferibed, 
grows plentifully all along this coaft. 


CHAP W--—Of the mojl rcmarkahle Placfs and Inhabitants In the inland Country of the 
ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit; together with the corresponding Part of the, 
Sahara. 

^ BEFORE I give a particular defeription oPthe more remarkable places of this pro¬ 
vince, it may be obferved in general, that, for want of a fuificient number, of geogra¬ 
phical circumftances, it will be difficult to fix the ancient names of Zowa^^, Youfeph, 
Nabhana, Kiifer, Sbeebah, Jelloulah, Tuffanah, and many others of lelTef note, at all 
‘which places there are confiderable heaps of ruins. However, among thefe, KiiTer, 
from its fttuation with regard to Keft, the Sicca Veneria, and to Seedy Abdel Abbus, 
or Mufti, viz. 20 miles from the former, according to Ptolemy, and 30 from the latter, 
according to the Itinerary ; from thefe circumftances„l fay, it appears i *'bab]e, that 
Kifler might have been the ancient Aflurus, or Afluras f. Sbeebah li!:swife, from its 
fituation with refpeft to Kifler, may have been the Tucca Terebinthina ; as Jeloulah 
from lying below the mountains of llfedet, the Mons Vafaletitt of Ptolemy, may lay in 
the like claim to be the Oppidum Ufalitanum of Pliny. 

To begin then with Kair-wan, which is a walled city, and the next in rank after 
Tunis for trade and the number of its inhabitants. It is fituated in a barren fandy 
plain, eight leagues to the weftvrard of Sufa, and about the fame diftance to the S. W. 

Herkla. At half a furlong from the city, there is a capadous pond and dftem, 

• PaHor an mentnx Panke feribebatur ♦JJ nv-nii*, qoafi dixeria a^uaa defeAaa, ». e. deficieatet, 
^ dixerii aquas rcctilut. i.*<. reerdentee. Bocl».^haB. lib. >.<eap.t5. 

i Cell. Gragr. Antiq. lib.iv. c.4. p . 106. et c. v.p. tig. 
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£c» the receptba of ram-w3tw; but the pond, (wllii^ Is chief pmvifioa'^ 
dMr cattle and ordin^ ufe^ as the other, the Elmawahel ff Abulfeda * * * § , %.lbr tfadr 
osni drinking,) being ffeher dried up, or elfe beginning to putrify about the mii^dle of 
the fummcr feafon, it frequently occafions agues, fevers, and various other diftemperSk 
We have at Kairwan feveral fragments of ancient architeS:ufe; and the great moique,, 
which is accounted to be the* moil magnificent as well as the mofl: facred in Barbary,, is 
fupported by an almoft incredible number of granite pillars. The inhabitants told me, 
(for a Chriftian is not permitted in Barbary to enter the mofques of the Mahometans,) 
uat there were no fewer than five hundred. Yet among the great variety of columns, 
and other ancient materials that were employed in (his large and beautiiul firu^ture, 1 
q»uhi not be informed of one fingle infcription. The infcriptions like wife whic^ I 
fniUUlf in other places, were either fo much filled up with cement, or otherwife defaced, 
that the ancient name was not to be found upon any of the furviving antiquities. How¬ 
ever, as Kairwan is fituated betwixt Tifdrus and A^umetun\, though nearer the latter, 
by the due diilance of it like^rife from the river Mergaleel, the Aquis Rcgiis (as we 
may fuppofe them to be) of the ancients, it was probably the Vico Augufii of the 
Idiwrary. As for the pr^ent name, it feems to be the fame with Caravan f; and might 
therefore originally fignify the place where the Arabs had their principal ftation | in 
■eonquering this part of Africa. 

To the weltward of Kairwan, are the high and extenfive mountains of Ufeletr, the 
Mons Ufalitanus of the ancients, celebrated for the number of its warlike inhabitants. 
Below them, to the fouthward, are thofe of Truzza, watered by the Mergaleel and 
Defilah. Coming near the fea coaft, and paffing by fix miles difUnce from Sahaleel, 
Menzil, and Menzil Hyre, (this the Vacca, the other the Zeta of Hirtius §), we arrive 
at Jimmel, the Tegaea likew^, as it probably was, of the fame author ||. All thefe 
villages lie in an open champaign country, diverfified, as they have been already de¬ 
fend, by large plantations of olive trees. , 

Below them, fix nules from Medea, is Surfeff, the Sarfura of Hirtius. It is fituated 
below a ridge of hills, which reach, with few intermifliems, from Jimmel to Saledo; 
and Teem to be the fame that are taken notice of by Hirtius particularly when 

* Incolc Urbia Kairwan bibunt aquam pluvialem quae hiemali tempore colligitw in pifcina magna, diAf< 
ElnuNuttbelt i. ^i^;^ema. Abulf. ut fupra. 

f Calipha Africae Caniani fivi Cunibi, urbe ab Occuba Nafici F. ante cc annos in Cyrenaica condita, poft 
unam et alteram de Chriftianis reportatam ab Arabibua ViAoriam id enim nomen fonat, fedem habuh r 
enmque urbs confliientis ad habitandum multitudinis capax nun eifet, juxta cam ct altera civitas extruAa dl, 
Kaquedadi£ta. Thuan. 1 . vii, Curubisquxet Carvenna. Ibid, ■ 

f Cairaoan conditorem habuit Hueba, qui univerfi exercitus dux ex Arabia deferta ab Hutmeno Ponti- 
fice tertio mifliir fuerat; neque aliam ob cau&m conditum fuiffc dicunt, quam ut in co exercitus cum dinni 
prade Barbaris atque ^umidis adempta, feenre fe continere poiTciit. £o tempore quo ElaglA rcgito- 
potitus eft, anno Hejiare 184. A. D. 800. tam incob’s quam adiiidis auAum. J. Leo. p. 233. Mannol. 
Ilift. Afr. c. lAciv. 

§ Uzita (Zeta Sail.) quam deferibit Ptolemseus fub Adnimeto et parva Lepti nomen habit a Zakbt^ 
i,e. oliva veloUveto. Hirtius enim prope Uzitam olivet! memioit. Prius, inquit, neceffe vallem olivetum- 
. que tranfgredi. Boch. Chan. 1 . i. c. 24. ^ 

' H Caew interim, * caftris incenfls, *pervenit ad oppidum Agar*. Scipio interim, cognito Csfiris 
difeeffu, cum univerfis copiis per Jugom Caefarem fubfequi coepit; atque ab ejus catlris millia paflusn vi 
^ longe, trinis caftris difpartitis copiis, confedit. Hirt. BelL Afric. § 58. 

Oppidum erat Zeta; quod aberat a Setpione millia palTuum xi ad ejus regionem et partem caftW)run» 
4(dk^tuiii4 S Cssiare autem diverfum ac remotum, quod erat ab eo longe millia paffuumXviii. Id- 4 59 * 
Omidum Vacca, quod ftniiimum fuit Zetse. Id. 4 62. 
jEnt oppidum infra caftra Scipbuts, nomine Tegsea. Id. § 67. . _ . 

4 Cxtar ad. oppidum Sarfuram ire contendit—Labienua per jugum fummiun coIUa dextrorfiis pfocu* 
jniwet fubfequi non defiftit. Hirt. at fupra, ^ £3. , 
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he defisSses ibe im»ofition Caefar met with from Lalnenus im tbe tadmig of 
Sarfttra. ' ^ 

From Sarfura, Csefar * coadnued his marches the next day* ft Tifdra, 7 lfdnis» or 
TTiyfdri^, or Thyfdrum, or Tifdro, as it was differently called. It is now known by 
the name of Jemme, and lies about ftc leagues to theS.S.W. ^>f Suifeff, and five to the 
£. by S. of Elalky in the very iituation that Ptolemy has laid down betwixt Thyfdnis and 
Achola. The Itinerary has likewife placed Tifdro 33 miles from Leptiminus. or 
Lempta ; which may 1 m a further confirmation of this geographical fa£i;, viz. that 
Jemme and Tifdro were the fame. Here we have fe\’«ral antiquities; as altars W]||l 
defaced infcriptions, a variety of columns, a great (nany trunks and arms of maHm 
ftatues; one of which is of the Colofs kind, in armour; another is of a naked V^ua, 
in the poffure and dimenfions of the Medicean; both of them by good mailers, biit the 
heads are wanting. 

But Jemme is the moft remarkably diffinguiihed by the beautiful remains of a fpa- 
cious amphitheatre, which confided originally of fixty-four arches, and four orders of 
columns placed one above another. The upper order, which was perhaps an Attic 
building, is mod of it tumbled down. Mahomet Bey likewife, in a late revolt of 
Arabs, who ufed it as a fortrefs, blew up four of its arches from top to bottom; ottUin> 
wife, as to the outfidc at lead, nothing can be more entire and magnificent. In thi 
infido.likewife, the platform of the feats, with the galleries and Vomitoria leading up t6‘ 
them, are dill remainin;^. The Arena is nearly circular; and in the centre, of it, there 
is a deep pit or well of hewn done, where the pillar that might fupport the Velum wa^ 
probably fixed. By comparing this with other drudures at Spaitla, Caffereen, and 
Hydrah, it feems to have been built near the time of the Antonines.^ agreeing exadly tn 
proportion and workmanfliip with the buildings of that age. And as the elder Goroiaa 
was proclaimed Emperor at this city, it is not improbable,^that, in gratitude to the place 
where he received the purple, he might have been the foimder of it. Upon one of the 
medals of the younger Gordian, we have an amphitheatre, not hitherto accounted for 
by the niedalids; but it may be too peremptory perhaps to fix it here at Tifdra. 

As Kairwan and Jemme are the mod remarkable places on the eadern fide of this 
province, Hydrah, a little below Gellah at Snaan, near the frontiers of the Algennes, 
IS the mod confiderable to the wedward. It is fituated in a narrow valley, with a rivu. 
let running by it, and appears to be one of the mod confiderable places*dr'this country 
for extent of ruins. For we have here the Wvills of feveral houfes, the pavement of a 
whole dreet entire, with a variety likewife of altars and Maufolea. A great number df 
the latter are very well preferved ; fome of which lie open to the air, and are built hi 
a round hexagonal or oflogonal figure, fupported by four, fix, or eight columns j wtnlft 
others are fquare, compafl, and covered buildings, wijh niches in one « "* other of tim 
fiifcades, or elfe with wide open places, like fo many balconies u^/on their tops. But 
the inferiptions which belonged as well to thefe as to a number of other azdiquities, an» 
either derated by time or the malice of the Arabs. Upon a triumphal arch, more re¬ 
markable for its largenefs than beauty, we have the following infenption; wherdn not 
the lead notice is takin, as it was ufual in other places of the city, or of the people that 
ereifted it. 

IMP CAES. L. SEPTIMIO SEVERO PERTINACI AVO. 

P. M. TRIE. POT. III. IMP. V. COS. II. PH. PARTHICO ARABiCa 
ET PARTHICO ADIABENICOf DD. PP. 

* Ctt&r ad nppidum Sarftiram venit— pofterodie ad oppidtim Tifdnm pervenit. 5 64. 

f lajiqr jonroal 1 had copied it AZIABENiCO, tfaoa^ I hnow not how joftly. 

4^2 Provided 
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^ Profided the leaft traditicm of the former name was preferved ia the prefeiti^we 
wight fufpcd it to be the Tjrnidrum or Thunudronum or ihe anciente, whkh, as it is 
placed by Ptolemy morb than a° to the weftward of Sicca, will not be &r di{bint,From 
this fitnation. 

liOaving the lofty mountains of Elboulejiah on^fae left hand, with the fanfluary of 
Seedy Boogannim, the WhH al Ha>taab, or River ttf Wood, together with the fine plidtis 
of Fmanah on the right, wc come to Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula. This city lies about 
twelve leagues to the fouth of Keif, and is one of the moft remarkable places in Bar* 
for the extent and magnificence of its ruins. For there is firft of ail a fumptudus 
triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, confiftingd^f one large arch, with a lefler otteon 
«ach fide of h, with tbcfe few>ords of the dedication remaining upon the architrave. 

IMP CAESAR AVG. - - - - 
' .... ONIN . - - - 


- . SVFFETVLENTIVM - - 

- - HANC EDIFICAVERVNT 

ET DD. PP. 


From this arch, all along to the city, there is a pavement like that at Hydrah, of 
large black ftones, with a parapet wall, raifcd brealt high on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps to hmder the populace from incommoding the Emperor in his triumphabt en> 
trance into the city. Near the end of this pavement, we paTssthrough a beautiful por- 
fico, built in the fame ftyie and manner with the triumphal arch, which conduds us 
afterwards into a fpacious court. Here we have the ruins of three contiguous temples, 
whofe feveral roore, porticos, and facades, indeed are broken down, but the reft of the 
fiaibric, with its refpeftive columns, pediments, and entablatures, remain perfeft and en¬ 
tire. There is in each of thefe temples a nidi, fronting the portico; and behind 
that of the middlemoft, we have a fmall chamber, which might bavb ferved for the 
veftry. 

.S^itla is pleafantly fituated upon a rifing ^ound, fhaded all over with juniper trees. 
A Iktie brook glides along the N.E. fide of it, which afterwards, in dirediing it» 
courfe towards Gilma, lofes itfelf in the land. This circumflance, which is very com¬ 
mon to fevesal other rivers which 1 have feen, and on which occs^ion they are faid to 
be Rafhig, t. e. to run no more, feems to be alluded to, Jer. xv. t8. ** Wilt thou be 
altogether unto me as a liar, mid as waters that fail ?** Job vi. 15. “ My brethrdi: 
have dealt deceitfully as brooks, and as the ftream of brooks they pa^ away.** 

Gilma is the andent Cilma, or Oppidum Chilmancnfe. It lies fix leagues to the* 
£. of Sufetyla, and appears to have been a large city, with the area of a temple ftilL 


remaining. . * 

Cafiareei), the Colonia Scillitana, memorable for the martyrdtun of its ddzens, 
fituated upon an enunence, fix leagueSj^to the W. S. W. of Spaitla. The river Derb' 
runs winding below it; and upon a predpice that hangs immediately over th» river,, 
there is a triumphal ai*ch, more remaikable for the quantity and goodnefs of the ma¬ 
terials, than for the beauty and elegance of the defign. It confiftsof one laige afch,. 
with an attic ftruSiure above it, having likewife fome rude Corinthian-lfice ornaments. 
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COLONIAE SC/jLIFTANAE , 

Q.MANLIVS FELIX C. FILIVS PAHRIA RECEP 
TVS POST ALIA ARCVM QVOQVE CVM INSIGNIBVS 
COLONIAE SOLITA IN PAPRIAM LIBERaLITATE 
EREXir OB CVIVS DEDICATION©M 
DECVRIONIBVS SPORTVLAS CVR^IS EPVLAS--- 

Below this infcription> juft above the key-ftone of the arch, there is another m lefl^ 
characters ; but the only words I could trace out were, * 

INSIGNIA CVftANTE M. CELIO AN. CV- 

# 

If this part of Africa then was made a Roman province upon the younger Sc^*s 
deftroying Carthage, vis. a. u. c. 608, ante Chrijium 146, then the aera here men¬ 
tioned, vis. 105. will be 41 years before Chrift, or in the fecond year of the reign of 
Auguftus. 

In the plains below Caftareen we are entertained with the like variety of Maufolea 
that have been defcribed at Hydrah, where we have likewife the following infcripdofis^ 

Vjffon the Facade of a tmoer-Hke Maufoleum^ with a Balcony on the top ^ it, 

M. FLAVIVS SE 
CVNDVS FILIVS. 

FECIT. 

1. FLAVIO s’ECVN 
DO PATRITIO 
VIXIT ANN. CXII. H. S. E. 

FLAVIAE VRliANAE 
MATRI PIAE. VIX. 

ANN. CV. H. S. E. 

Upon the lower part of the feme Maufoleum, we have an elegy in Imaller cha¬ 
racters, which begms with hexameter verfe, and concludes alternately wiA them and 
pentameters. 

A few lines of it will be a fuffieient fpecimen of the poetical gienius of the Scillitanu^ 
it that time. • 

SINT LICET EXIGVAE FVGIENTIA TEMPORA VITAE 
PARVAQVE RAPTORVM CITO TRANSEAT HORA DIERVM 
MERGAT"ET ELISIIS MORTALIA CORPORA TERRIS 
ASSIDVE RAPTO LACHESIS MALE CONSCIA PENSO, &e. 

Upon tlje Facade of a fquare Maufoleum^ vdtb Corinthian Pilajiers.. 

MiLiTAvir l-'annis iv. IN Leg. il T . 

LIB. - - - TESSER. OPTIO. SIGNIFER. . . 

FACTVS EX SVFFRAGIO LEG. E. 

7. LEG. I. M. 7 LEG. X. GEM.. 

7. LEG. III. AVG. - - - 7. LEG. XXX. VIP. 

7 LEG. VL VIC. 7. LEG. III. CVR. 7. LEG. XV. APOL. 

7. LEG. II. par. 7. LEG.' 1. ADIVTRICIS. 

CONSECVTVS OB VIRTVTEM IN EXPEDII IONEM 
PARTHICAM CORONAM MVRALEM V.ALLAREM 
TORQVES ET PHALARES EGIT IN 
DIEM OPERIS PERFECT! ANNOS LXXX. 

SIBI ET 

CLAVDIAE MARCIAE CAPITOLINAE. 

KONIVGI KARISSIMAE QVAE EGIT 
IN DIEM OPERIS PERFECTL 
ANNOS L^V ET 


M. PETRONID 





199 . SUAW^S JOS 

M. PETRONIO FOR.TVNATO FILIO - . .. 

MILITAVIT Al^^IXS VI. 7- LEG. XVIII. P^IMIG. 

LEG. y. AVOv - - . - VIXiT ANN. XKXV. * * * § - 

CVI FOXTVNATVS ET MARCIA PARENTES 
CARISSIMO MEMORIAM FECERVNT. • 


Caflareen feems to haye received its {^refent name from the Maufolea $ which, at a 
diftance, appear like fo many ca0areen, i. e. towers or fortrejj'es. 

Seven leagues from Caffareen to the 3 . S. W. is Ferre-anah, which appears to have 
i>een the largcft city of Bizaciuju, notwithftanding the remains of its ancient grandeur, 
cpnfift in a few granate and other pillars, whic]^ by feme extraordinary chance or 
benevolence of the Arabs, are left ftanding upon their pedeftals. It has been exceed* 
well watered; for, befides a plentiful brook that runs under the walls, there 
have been feveral wells within the dity, each of them furrounded with a corridore, or 
mllery, and vaulted over with cupolas. Yet this, and a good air, are the only bene* 
fits and conveniences that Ferre-anah can urge in favour of its fituation. For, if we 
except a fmall fpot of ground towards the S. which the inhabitants cultivate, by refrefh* 
|pg it at proper tim^ with the rivulet, all the reft of the circumjacent country is drv, 
barren, and inhofpitable, for want of water. The profpeit likewife (which is the only 
one it enjoys) to the weft ward, terminates, for the moft part, upon fome naked preci¬ 
pices; orelfe, where the eye has liberty to wander over fome broken cliff, or through 
fome narrow rugged valley, we are entertained with no other view than of a'defert, 
fcorched up with perpetual drought, and glowing with the ftm-beams. 

This lonefome fituation, and the great fcarcity of water in the adjacent country, may 
induce us to take Ferre-anah for the ancient Thala. For Salluft * informs us, that 
Thala was of great extent, fituated like Capfa in the mid ft of mountains and deferts; 
and that there were fome fountains without the city ; all which circumftances agree 
exadlly with the fituation of Ferre-anah. It is recorded likewife, that Jugurttat, 
after he was defeated by Metellus, fled tp the defert, and from tliience direded hk 
. flight to Thala. Thala then muft have lain fomewhere to the eaftward of the place 
from whence he fled ; for, had it belonged to the weftern parts of the deferts of Ntt- 
midia, Jugurthaas it is related in apother place, would not have had that exceetl. 
ingly long journey, through a fucceflion of deferts, to the Gaetuli, in as much as th«r 
country lay*Mpmediatefy behind the Mauritanae. Salluft acquaints us further, that the 
neareft river to I'haJa was at fifty miles diftance § ; and that Metellus, in his purfuic of 
Jugurtha, took in there a provifion of water for his journey over the interjacent defert. 
Now, whether Metellus, according as the late defeat happened near Cirta or Vacca, 
i, e. Bayjau (for it is uncenain at which place), direfted this his purfuit after Jugurtha 
to Thala by I'ipala, if the battle was near Cirta, or by Sufetula if it .was at Vacca, be* 
caufe feveral narro-w defiles and rugged mountains will not permit an army to pafs con¬ 
veniently by Caffareen, where there is likewife a river, we have either the river Hataab, 


* Erat inter ingentea foittudines oppidum magnum atque valens, nomine Cap& : enjua conditor Hcr- 
cuIm L'bya mtmoriibdtur, •* Mttellua Tbalam magna gloria ceperat, baud diffinuHtcr fitum/ munituro- 
que : nifi q lod apud 1 halam mm longe a nuBnibus aiiqu-1 fontes crant. Sail. Bell. Jug. f ^ 

'•j- Ea biga Jugiiuha impenriui modo rebus fuib diffidcns, cum pertugia et parte cquiUtuainfolhudioB^ 
dein Thalant pcrvrnh. JJ. § 7 

t poftquaro, amiiTa Thala. nihil fatis firmum contra Metelldm putat, per magnaa folitudindf, 

^uni paucia prffeftus, pervmit ad Gxtubs. Id fSt, 

§ i liter rhal.<m flummque ptqxumum, in Ipatio millium quinquaginta, loca arlda atque vafta CHC eog- 

novirm tMttcIlua^. Igitnr umnia jitmmta farcinia levgri jubcl, nifi frumento ditruin deceia 8 ccteiwH 

utrea modo et alia aqua: idunea ponari, &c. Id. § 78. 
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or eUe the H?er of Sufetula, liiat will very well anfwer to thK geographical drcunoT-* 
lUnce. Whereas, had T^a been fituated in the Sahara, to (he weftward or fouth- 
ward of Numidia, tj>ere would have been no neceffity for making this provifira of 
water ; in as much as, in thofe parts of Gaetulia and Numfc’’a, there is no fearer^ at 
all both of rivulets and fountains. Neither indeed can we fuppofe Thala to have be^ 
a dty of the Beni Mez^b, or of the country of Wadreag, thte only remaining dKM^ 
that can lay claim to it; becaufe the neareft river to any of thefe places is at much more 
than fifty miles difiance, not to mention the want there will /till be of other geogi^ 
phical circumfianccs, which correfpond exadly with Ferre-anah. Fcrrc-anah, ther^ 
We, for thefe reafons, may be welll^ken for the ancient Thala, that has been fo much 
inquired after by the modern geographers. 

Ferre-anah differs very little in found from Fcraditana, ofi. which name there were 
two epifcopal fees in the middle age. 

What is related alfo concerning the fituation of Telepte, agrees likewife with this 
place; and as Thala perhaps is not mentioned in hifiory by any author later than Ta¬ 
citus *, (for Florus t feems to fpeak of it as in the time of Metellus), or Telepte by 
any other earlier than St. Cyprian |, there may be fome room to conjedure that Thala 
and Telepte were the fame. Procopius moreover deferibes Telepte, as a frontier town § 
of this province; fuch as we find Ferre-anah to have been. The author likewife of 
the Itinerary, according to the annotations of Cellarius |{, places Tacape and Telepte 
in the fame direftion with Capfe, and at equal difiances, or 70 Roman miles from it. 
Now the firfi of thefe circumftances agrees well enough with Ferre-anah, in as mudi 
as it lies in a N. W. and S. £. diredion nearly with Tacape and Capfe, /. e. Gabs and 
Gafsa, according to their prefent names. But the other circumfian'ce indeed, of their 
being equi-difiant from Capfe, can be admitted only with fome reftridion; becaufe 
Gafsa lies 90 miles from Gabs, and 45 only from Ferre-anah, However, the whole 
difiance betwixt. Gabs, by the way of Gafsa to Ferre-anah, is adualiy 135 miles, 
which are not much Ihort of the 141 miles that are laid down betwixt Telepte, Capfe,. 
and I’acape, by the Itinerary. • • 

Twelve leagues to the S. E. by E. of Ferre-anah, is Gafsa, the ancient Capfa or 
Capfe, another of the firoug cities of Jugurthat It is built upon a rifing ground in the 
like melancholy fituation with Ferre-anah; with this difference only,^that here the 
landfcape is fomewhat more gay and verdant, by the profped we have from it of the 
palm, the olive, the pifiachio, and other fruit trees. But this agreeable feene is of 
finall extent, and ferves merely to refrefh the eye in the view it is to have afterwards 
of an interchange only of barren hills ^ and vallies. The water which refrelhes thefe 
plantations ariies from two fountains; the one within the citadel, the other in the 
centre of the city. The latter, which was probably the* Jugis Aqt"''of Salluft **, ^ k 
nfight be likewife the Tarmidft of Edrifi, was formerly covered with a'cupola. It fe 

* ■ 

* Pnefidiam, cut Thala nomen. Tacit. Annal.l. hi. c. 31. 

t Thalam, gravem armis, Thefauroque regia, deripuit (Metellus). L. Flor. I.Iii.cap. t. 

, t Donatianua TeleptenAs prime fedis epifeopus Prov. Byaacenac. Donatiaous Tdcpteiifis primus Con- 
fil. Carthag. ■' 

f E, rns 2 Edif. c> 6. 

II Ex mediis ** fola Capfe nota eft ex Ptolcmeo, per q|uam il a Tacapis ducas lineam et fimul milliaria 
tttendat qus inter Capfen funtet Telcpten, in plagam et locum ubi Telepte fuit, linea perducet. Cell, 
^ogr. Antiq. 1. iv. c. 4. 

. If Ebrei enim yup eft conftringere. Hinc merito Capfa dicitur, quam undique premabant et 

w ardmn cogebant vafte folitudines, ut et monies. Boch ^an. 1 . ty. c» 24. 

** Capfenfes una modo, atque ea intra oppidum Jugi aqua, cetera plum utdtantur. SaU. Bell. Ju2.^ 94. 
^ ft Urbs Cafsa puldtra elt: habet mccnia, et fluviifm excurrentem, cujus aqua preftautior eft aqua 
Caftilie s habet etiam intra fefontem, qui yocatur Ai Tarmid. Geogr. Nub. p. 

ftill 
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ftjiU walled round, and dtfcharges Itfelf into a large bafon, deilgrod origiiudly to bathe 
m. This fountain and the other unite before they leave the city,' and form a pretty 
large brook, which frdm the quantity of the water, and the rapidity of the {treatn,'» 
might continue its courfe to a great diftance, were it not conflantly employed and druhk 
up in the ufes above mentioned. 

In the walls of fome private houfcs, and particularly of the citadel, a weak modt^ 
building that faces the Jereed, there is a great confufion cf altars, granite pillaRs, 
entablatures, &c. which when entire, and in their proper Atuations, mud have been 
fftefct ornaments to the city. But the following iniperfeft infcriptions are all that fell 
in my way j in the firft of which is preferred the dbcicnt name, as it may be prefumed, 
of tms city. And from this circumftance, together witli the Jugis Aqua, fo particu> 
lariy defcribed by Salluft,^ and appropriated to Capfa, we may receive fufficient proof 
that the Capfa of Sallud and Ptolemy were the fame; notwithftanding what Bochart • 
and Cellarius f have fuppofed to the contrary. 

Upon a fquare Sione. 

. - - - ORTVM NOSTRORVM- 

- . - - MAGISTRVM MI LIT- 

.TINIANE CAPSE. 

Upon a Pillar, 

impVrator m. avrelivs antoninvs pivs 

AVGVSTVS PART. MAX. BRIT. MAX. TRIB. POT. 

, COS..FEST. 

Oorbata lies four leagues to the S.S.W. of Gafsa, with a brook of bracklOi wattf 
Tunning by it; which notwithftanding, by digging pits and letting it percolate into 
them through the interjacent banks of f-tnd, becomes thereby tolerably*palatable. It is 
.buRt upon one of ihofe hemifpherical hillocs that lie in great variety round about it; 
affording a profpedl particular and delightful enough at a diftance. Gorbata fhouid be 
the andent Orbita, which, together wkh Capfa, are placed 1 ^ Ptolemy among the 
eaftem dries of Adrumetum ; the lhape and fafUon perhaps of thefe little eminences 
might have*given occafion to the name. 

After Gorbata, we alter upon that part of the Sahara which is called, AI Jeridde, 
er £1 Jereed, i. e. The dn Country^ being of the very fame nature and quality wirii 
thofe parts of Gsetulia which have been already defcribed. Here the villages aire 
built in the fame manner, with mud rwalls, and rafters of palm trees; fo that very 
little more will be required in the defcription of this, than to give an account <» 
the Lake of hjarks/ and to enuVnerate the principal villages, formerly the feats of the 
Cinetbia, Machlyes, Aufes, and Maxyes of the old geography. 

We are to obferve, therefore, that there are mw or no anriquities, nor indeed 
any thing worthy of our notice at Shekkah, the Cerbka of Ptolemy, eighteen 
leagues to the S.W. by W. of Gafsa; at Te-gewfe, the Tichafa, twelve leagues 
to'jthe S. W. by S.; at Ebba, the Thabba, in the neighbourhood of Te-gewfei 
at Tozer, the Tifurus, four leagues to the S.W. of Te-gewfe; at Nefta, the 
Kegeta, five leagues to the S. W. of Tozer, In croffing the Lake of Marks 
into the diftri£I of Nifzowah, the like remark may be made at Telemeen, the 
Alnucna, tea leagues to the E.S.E. of Te-gewfe; at Ebfllee, the VepilUum, two 


* Chan. I. i. c. 
12 


f Antiq. L iv. c. 4. p. 91. 


leagues 
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JLea^es to the S. £.^of Telemeen; and at the many other viUages of the Jere^; 
though feveral pieo^of granite and other marble, by the almoft fuif^fin^ pref^r- 
vation of their old nam^, by a word or two likewife of fottie ancient i^cription, the 
Romans may be traced out through moft of thefe villages. The trade and intereft of 
them all lie altogether in dates; which they exchange for wheat, barley, linen, and 
either commodities that are brought hither from all paA.^ of this and of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. At Tozer particularly, whofe dates are the moll elleemed, and 
which IS become thereby the principal mart, there is a great traffic carried on by 
feveral merchants, who travel once a year as Br as the JMiger, and bring with them Awn 
thence a number of black flaves, u^om they ufually exchange for dates, at the rate of 
one black for two or three quintals of that fruit. 

The Shibkah El Low-deah, or Lake of Marks^ divides the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tozer from thofe in the province of Nif-zowah. It is fo called from a 
number of trunks of palm trees that are placed at proper diftances to diredl the cara¬ 
vans in their marches over it. Without fuch affiftances, travelling here would be both 
dangerous ^d difficult, as well from the variety of pits and quick-fands, that could 
not otherwife be avoided, as becaufe the oppofite Ihore (as we may properly calf it), 
either in palling from 'fe-gewfe to the province of Nifzowah, or from hence to 
Te-gewfe, has no other tokens to be known by befides their date trees. And as 
thele are rarely feen at above five hours dillance, or fixteen miles at the moR, great 
miRalccs, without fuch convenient marks and direftions, might be committed in palling 
over a plain of this extent, where the horizon is as proper for ailronomical obfervations 
as the fea itfelE 

This lake reaches near twenty leagues from E. to W., and the breadth, where ! 
paffed it, was about fix. Yet it is not all of it a coUe£i:ion of water; there being 
feveral dry places inierfpcrfed all over it that look. like fo many iflands, to which they 
have been very properly compared by the ancients. To the eaftward efpecially, m the 
fame meridian‘with Telemeen, there is pne of thefe iflands, which, though uninhabited 
yet is very large, and well Rocked with date trees. The Arabs tell us, that Ae 
Egyptians, in one of their invafions of this country, halted here for fome time J knd 
that this plantation originally fprung from the Rones of thofe dates which they brought 
along with them for their proviRons.^ iVnd, probably, from this account and tradition, 
the adjacent portion ol' the circumambient lake might have beeiv called Bahyre 
Pharaoune, i. e. The Plains of Pharaoh. 

The fituation of this lake, with regard to the fea, the Syrtes, and the river Triton, 
ihould induce us to take it for the Pains I'ritonis of the ancients; and that the ifland 
X have mentioned is the Cherfonefus of the Siculian hiRorian *, and the Phla of Hero¬ 
dotus. Pallas 1 likewife, who, with t^e Libyan women, attended ^’/oRris in Ms 
Afiatic expedition, and was fuppofed to owe her origin to this lake, i^iight have made 
this ifland the chief place of her refidence. Mela places the Palus Tntuius near, or 
;Upon the fea coaR j and'Callimachus, as he is quoted by Pliny on tins, (i. <?. on the 
Cyrenaic) fide of the ieffra: Syrtis j both which circumRances agree with the prefent 
topography of this lake. But we fliall Rill be at a lofs to account for the river Triton, 
, which, , according to Ptolemy and other ancient geographers, is made to pafs through 

* T«{ X *• KTurcu ewj ttis T^rmkim Mfums, tm rs mfiaiaai Xij^ew,. 

DJod. Sic, Hill. 1 . iii. p. 130. 

t T«V ftnipr Ttn(et tud ynym fyiyws^syiiir] m w T»nHs *WMW 3 i & Mtt Ttmn^ 

«ge<n)yoftiffBai. Id. Hid. I. iii. p. I42. 

I flin. 1, V. c. 4. 

voj,. XV. 40 * this 
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thi9 1 ^, io its co^rfe to the fea. For the river, (and there is no other at a very 
gt^t diilance) which'&Us into the fea at Gabs, the ancient Tacape, muit uhdoaixedly 
be the Triton; yet, as 1 have already obferved, it has not the leaft communication 
with this lake. And befides, the water both of this river and of the brook of El 
Hanunah, which lies nearer to the lake, is very fweet and wholefome: whereas that 
of the lake, (and indeed pt moil others that I have tailed in Africa) has a lalt* 
nek not inferior to fea water; a circumftance which alone may be a fuffident proof, 
notwithilanding the concurrent accounts of the old geography, too much followed by 
the modern, that there could be no communication betwixt them. This circumftance, 
however, may be a proof that the Lake of Marks, j?r the Palus Tritonis, was likewife 
the Lacus Salinarum of jEthicus and Iftdore. ^ 

Leaving Ebillee and Mags, we travel near 30 miles through a lonefome uncom¬ 
fortable defert, the refort of cut-throats and robbers, where we faw the recent blood 
of a Turkiih gentleman, who, with three of his fervants, had been murdered two days 
before by theie alTallins. Here we were likewife ready to be attacked by five of ihel'e 
Harammees, who were mounted upon black horfes, and dothed, to bo the lefs dif- 
cerned, with bumoofes (i. e. cloaks') of the like colour. But finding us prepared to 
receive them, they came up peaceably to us, and gave us the ajlcminah. Through all 
this dreary fpace we meet with neither herbage nor water till wc arrive within a few 
miles of £1 Hammah. 

El Hammah lies four leagues to the weftward of Gabs, being one of the frontier 
towns of the Tunifeens, where they have a fmall caftle and garrifon. The old city is 
at a little diftance, ftill preferving fome tokens of antiquity, though nothing confidcr- 
able. The inferiptions, particularly, which are mentioned by Dapper* and Leo, no 
longer fubftft; having undergone the like fate with the other ancient monuments and 
ftruflures of this place. 

El Hammah, to diftinguifli it from other cities of the like name, is generally called 
El Hammah of Gabs, i. e. The Baths of Gabs or Tacape; the fame with the Aquas 
Tacapitanas, which might be its ancient name. For the 17 or 18 miles in the Itinerary, 
which is the diftance betwixt Tacape and the Aquas Tacapitanas, is the very fame that 
lies betwixt Gabs and El Hammah. Thefe baths are fheltered from the weather by 
low thatched hovels; and their bafons, which, like thofe at Mereega, are about twelve 
feet fquare,* and four in depth, have, a little bdow the furface of the water, fome 
benches of ftone for the bathers to fit upon. One of thefe baths is called The Bath 
of the Lepers; and below it the water ftagnates and forms a pool, the fame perhaj^ 
with the lake of Lepere mentioned by Leo. A fmall rivulet is formed by the water 
which flows from thefe baths; which,.after it has been conduced in a number arid 
vtriety of fubdivifions through the adjacent gardens, is again united ; and in directing 
its courfc towards the Lake of' Marks, becomes rajhig, and lofes itfelf in the fand. 
And probably this circumftance, together with the vicinity of the fources of the 
Triton-to this rivulet, (though they have not the leaft communication with each other) 
might give occafion to the above-mentioned error in the ancient geographers, of d»iuc- 
irig the Triton from the Palus Tritonis, or Lake tf Marks, And this may be the more 
pla^E^ble, as few or no curious perfons have hitherto had the hardine& to traverfe over 
thefe deferts, the abode and refort, as I have obferved, of cut-throats and aflaflins, and 
confequently where there could have been no opportunity to re^fy the miftake. 


* AtL Geogr. vol. vt. p. 164. J. Leo, p. >25. 
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The principle Arabs of this Winter Circuit are the various ^bdiviiions of the 
Faraflterie and Welled Sode, the mod: confiderable and numerous tribes of this king¬ 
dom. The latter extend themfelves chieBy along thofe didrids that have been 
defcribed under the names oF Sahul and Dackul; but the Faraflieefe, who pofleis 
the midland country, are more' frequcmtly met with near Spritla and FuB’anah. The 
Nememfhah, another very powerful clan, rarely pay any hbjnage to the Tunifeens, and 
rove uncontroulably to the wedward of the Faralheefe and of the Welled Seedy 
Boogannim, as far as Gellah and Tipafa, even to the very douwars of the Hemieifliah. 
Welled Seedy Boogannim, with their fanduary, lie ♦o the northward of the plains of 
Fudanah, as far as the mountains ^ Ellouleejah and Hydrah ; and to the cadward' of 
them, near Sbeebah and Kider, are the encampments of the Welled Omran. The 
Welled Matthie cultivate the rich country near Youfef and Zowareen; neither do the 
Welled Ya-goube enjoy a lefs fertile fituation near the walls of Keff. The Bedoweens 
upon the frontiers are the Welled BooguiT, who frequently difpute the pafiage of 
the Serratt, with the Woorgah, a formidable clan under the jurifdidion of the 
Algerines. 


. PART III. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BARBARY*. FARTICULARLY OF THE KINGDOMS OF 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. 

CHAP. I. — Of their Hujbandry, 

^ f I. — Oj" the Aivi Windst Weather f Seafonst tjfe. 

•^FHE Tell, or cultivated parts of thele kingdoms, lying betwixt 34* and 37® N. lat. 

enjoy a very wholefome and temperate air, neither too hot and fultiy in fummer, 
nor too lharp and cold in winter. During the fpace of twelve years that I attended 
the feidory of Algiers, I found the thermometer twice only contrafled to the freezing 
point, and then me whole country, which was very unufual, was covered with fnow j 
nor ever knew it rife to fultry weather, unlefs the winds blew from the Sahara. The 
feafons of the year infenfibly fall into one another; and the great equability*in the 
temperature of mis climate appears further from this circumftance, that the barometer 
&ew8 us all the revolutions of the weather in the fpace of one inch and h, or from 
ap inches and tV to 30 inches t*. ’ . ^ 

'fhe winds are generally from the fea; i, e, from the W* by ..*0 N. to the E. 
Thofe from the eaft are common at Algiers from May to Septemoer;.and then the 
weAerly winds take pbee and become the moA frequent. Sometimes alio, particularly 
about the eqmnoxes, we very fenfibly experience that force and impetuofity which the 
ancients have aferibed to &e Africus*, or S. W. wind, called La-betch by thdfe 
mariners. , ^ 

* Africus fiiribundus ac raens ab occldeote hiberno. Senec. NaU Qosft. 5. 

Una Eurufque Notufquc ruunt, creberque procellia 
Africus. Ftrg, JEn. i. 89. 

Ludantern'Icariis fiuflibuB Africum 

Mercator metueas. Her. CArm. 1 . i. od. t. 


4 C 3 
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The foutherly winds, or thofe &om the Sahara, which are ofoally hot and violent, 
an5 not frequent. 'However, they blow fometimes for five or fix days together in July 
and Augufl, and are fe excefiively fufiocating, that, during their continuince, the 
inhabitants, in order to generate frefli air, are obliged frequently to fprinkle the mors 
of their houfes with water or vinegar, which is the moil: refreflting. In the latter end 
of January 1730*31, a violent hot foutherly wind imme^ately followed the thawing of 
the fnow ; which, for the f^ace of two months, had covered tne adjacent country. But 
both thefe phenomena were looked upon as very furprifing and unufual. 

The winds from the W. the ]bj. W. and the N. are attended with fair weather in 
fummer, and with rain in winter. Bui the eafterlMjwinds, no lefs than the foutherly, 
are for the moil part dry, though accompanied wit^a thick and cloudy atmofpherc in 
moil feafons. It is particular enough, that the mountains of Barbary and thofe of 
Italy and Spain fliould be differently affefted with the fame wind. For the former are 
conilantly clear in eafterly winds, but capped and clouded with thofe from the well, 
particularly a little before and during the time of rain; the contrary to which, 1 am 
informed, falls out in Spain and Italy. 

The barometer rifes to 30 inches l a or 1’, with a northerly wind, though it be attended 
with the greateil rains and tempefls. But there is nothing conffant and regular in 
eafterly or wcfterly winds j though for three or four months together, in the fummer, 
whether the winds are from one or the other quarter, the quickfilver ftands at about 
thirty inches, without the lead variation. With the hot foutherly winds, I have rarely 
found it higher than 29 inches and which is alfo the ordinaly height in ftormy wet 
weather from the weft. 


ji Table, Jhewing the Quantity of Rain that fell at Algiers, 


From Autumn 1730, to Spring 1731. 

Inches, 

Several drizzling (Itowcra in Sept, 
and 0&. 


oa. 




Nov. a 
II 

38 

29 

30 

Dec. I 
>7 
*4 

. a? 

30 
Jan. 3 
4 

i 

7 

9 

11 

13 

;i 

zx 

JO 


o 

o 

o 

I 

o 

1 

3 

1 

O 

1 

o 

1 

o 

o 

1 

I 

o 

1 

o 

I 

I 

o 

o 


•73 

.80 

■35 

.20 

•45 

.00 

•45 

•53 

.60 

.63 

•15 

.65 

.10 

.26 

.90 

.00 

•43 

.70 

.10 

.80 

.20 

.16 

•35 

•35 


From Autumn 1732, to Spring 1733 
Inches. 


oa .7 

> -35 

It 

0 -33 

*5 

4 -*5 

20 

0 .25 

26 

* -35 

28 

I .00 

Nov. I 

* -75 

6 

2 .60 

11 

3 <30 

15 

0 .20 

18 

2 JOO 


0 -35 

Dec. 2 

0 .53 

6 

0 .90 

7 

* -43 

8 

0 .10 

II 

0 45 

20 

0 .50 

*4 

> -33 

26 

0 .55 

28 

1 .00 

30 

0 .10 

Jan. 13 

0 .15 

16 

I .30 

19 

0 .30 

Feb. 7 

0 .20 

10 

0 .90 


Frok 
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730, Jo Spring 1731. 

Incnes. 


Feb. I 

0 .85 


0 .80 

. 19 

0 .25 

23 

0 -33 

25 

0 .60 

26 

0 .80 

28 

0 .20 

March 1 

0 .20 


0 .25 

April I 

0 .80 

10 

0 .2j| 


0 .15 

*5 

2 .03 

*4 

0 .13 


30 .68 


From Autumn 1731, to.$pri^ 173 |. 

. (Inches. 

'll X .10 

*13 o .90 

19 o ,40 

M? ch c 2 .90 

, 6 o .95 

,7 I .00 

8 o .30 

12 O .90 

13 o .90 

14 I .85 

15 o .6y 

19 o .30 

April I o .80 

4 o -55 

9 o .75 

to 1 .00 

^7 0 -iH 

30 o .30 

May 2 o .50 


44 -*7 


* The ordinary quantity of rain which falls yearly at Algiers is, at a medium, twenty, 
fcvcn or twenty-eight inches. In the years 1723-4, and 1724-5, which were looked 
upon as dry years, there only fell about twenty-four inches; whereas, in 1730-.1, 
which may be placed among the wet ycara, the quantity was upwards of tMrty- 
The rains were ftill more copious an. 1732-3, amounting to more than forty inchra j. 
but this was fo extraordinary, that the like had rarely happened. The fhowers, par¬ 
ticularly Oft. 15. and Nov. 11. were fo remarkably heavy and frequent, that the pipes 
contrived to convey the rain water from their terraces, as they call the tops of their 
flat roofed houfes, were not wide enough to receive it. Whilft I was at Tunis in 
February and March 1727-8, it rained forty days fuccclfively; but I have not known • 
the like at Algiers, where it feldom rains above two or three days together, aft& 
which, there is ufually a week, a fortnight, or more, of fiur and good weather. 

Little or no rain falls in this climate during the Aimmer frafon; and in rioft parts 
of the Sahara, particularly in the Jereede, they have feldom any rain at all. It was 
lUtewife the fame in the Holy Land, Prov. xxvi. i. where rain is accounted an unu£ual 
thing in harveft. 2 Sam. xxi. lo. where it is alfo mendoned, “ from harveft, till rain 
dn^ped on themi. e. their rainy feafon fell out, as in Barbary, in the autumnal 
and winter months; the latter end of the ninth month, which anfwers to our January, 
being deferibed particularly (Ezra x. 9. 13-.) to be a time of much rain. BabyloR is 
alfo deferibed ,by Strabo, 1 . xv. p. 506. to have been in the like condidc-i. with Tozer, 
and the villages of the Jereede: K$(uftu i' u v^unren* nSt yu,^ x«T0j<4C^2t>T«i,' fays that 
curious author. 

When I was at Tozer in December, A.D. 1727, we had a fmall drizzling Ihower 
that continued for the fpace of two hours; and fo little provifion was made againft .. 
accidents of this kind, that fevend of the houfes, which are built only as u%al (p. 4a. 
*38.) with palm branches, mud, and tiles baked in the fun, con^lponding perhaps 
to, and explanatory of, the untempered mortal, Ezek. xiii. it. fell down by imbibing 
the moifture of the Ihowcr. Nay, provided the drops had been either larger, or thf 
Ihower of a longer continuance, or overflowing, in the prophcR^e exprdiion, the whole 

V * citj 
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dty would have undoubte(Uy diifoived and dropt to pieces. The like alfo, to compare 
things with^ fmall, might have happened, upon the &me occafioi^ even to 
fuch of the Egyptian pyranuds as are made of bride; the compoiidon whereof, bemg 
only a mixtureof dayj mud, and (Exod. v. 7.) firaw *, flightfy. blended and Imead ed 
together, and afterwards baked in the fun, would have made as little rcfiftance. 'JThe 
llmw which keeps thefe bricks together, and ftill preferves its original colour, feems 
to be a proof that thefe bHcks were never burnt, or made in kilns. 


§ 2. — ty their Hupiandry and PreduBs. 

THE firft rains fall here feune ycsirs in Sepfflmbcr, in others a month later; after 
which, the Arabs break up their ground, in order to fow wheat and plant beans. 
This commonly falls out about the middle of Odober; but the fowing of barley, and 
the planting of lentils and garvancos, as they call the cicer or chich pea, is a fortnight 
or three weeks later, or not till the end of November. If the latter rains fall as u mat 


in the middle of April, (in the Holy Land we find they were a month fooner, Joel ii. 
23.) the crop is reckoned fecure; the harveft coming on in the latter end of May, or 
In the beginning of June, according to the heat and quality of the preceding feafons. 

Two bufliels and an half of wheat or barley are fufficient to fow as much ground 
as a pair of beeves will plow in one day; which is, a little more or lefs, equal to one 
of our acres. I could never learn that Barbary afforded yearly more than one crop j 
one buihel yielding ordinarily from eight to twelve, though fome diffrifts may perhaps 
idffcBrd a much greater increafe, for it is common to fee one grtun produce ten or fifteen 
ilalks. Even fome grains of the Murwaany wheat, which I brought with me to 
Oxford, and fowed in the phyfic garden, threw out each of them fifty. But Muze* 
ratty, one of the late kaleefas, or viceroys of the province of Tlemfan, brought once 
with him to Algiers a root that yielded murfeore \ telling us, that, in confequcnce of 
a difpute concerning the refpe^ve fruitfulnefs of Egypt and Balbary, the Eraeer 
Hadge, or prince of the weftem pilgrims, lent once to tne bafhaw of Cairo, one that 
yielded fixfcore. Pliny t mentions fome that bore three or four hundred. It likewife 
happens, that one of thefe ffalks will fqmetimes bear two ears, whilft each of thefe ears 
will as often fhoot out into a number of leffer ones, thereby affording a moft plentiful 
mcreafe. And may not thefe large prolific ears, when feven arc faid to come up upon 
one ftalk, Gen. xli. 5. explain what is further mentioned, ver. 47. of the feven fruit- 
ful''years in Egypt, viz- that “ the earth brought thm forth by handfulls ?** 

But there is one kind only of wheat and barley which is generally cultivated ; and 
thefe are each of them produced in fuch plenty, that whilft Oran was in the poffellion 
of the Alprines, our Englifh merchants ufually fhipped off from thence every year 
feven or eight thoufand ton, even of what could well be fpared by the inhabitants. 
However, they both of them differ in quality, according to the ground whereon they 
are fown. For what wows upon the puuns of Bufdeerah is accounted the beft in the 
kingdom of Tunis j whilft at Algiers, the com of Teflailah and Zeidoure, and efpe- 


♦ Palcls coherent latercs. Phil. Jod. in vita Moifis. 

'f Triticoinibil efi fertiltaB: hoc ei natura tribuh, quoniam ea maxiroe aliat faomincm: utpnte cum e 
ihodio, fi fii aptum felum, quale in Byzacio Africa: campo, centeni qainqoageni (centum folum ahb» 
meiQonntur) modii rtddantur. Mifit ex eo loco Divo Augimo procurator ejus ex uno grayo (vix credibile 
dido) quadringenta paudt ninua eermina, cxtantquc deca re epiftolae. Mifit et Neroni fimiliter cccxi. 
iltpnlu ex uno grano. Plln. l. xtdu. c. 10. . „ 

cially 
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cially the Murwaany, as they call a larger f<»t of wheat at Medea* H,eqp lip the greatelt 

reputation. ^ , 

^ear the Sikke and Habrah, in the Matdjiah, upon the banks of the Hamah below 
Citihftahtina, and all along the Mejardah, in all which places they have a great com¬ 
mand of water during the whole fumraer, the inhabitants cultivate rice, Indian corn* 
and particularly a white fort of millet, called Drah *, which jhey prefer to barley, in 
fattening their cattle. The fparrqws, which in the open country build upon trees 
only, the linnets, goldfinches, and other little birds, are fo fond of this grain, that, 
when it grows ripe, they are obliged to watch it, and hinder them from fettling upon 
it, by making all the day long a per^ual fereaming and noife. The extemporary 
booths which they make with branches of trees, reeds, and bulrufhes, to fhelter them- 
fclves, at thefe times, from the violent heat of the fun, and are entirely neglefled and 
forfaken in the other feafons, may be the fame, and for the like purpofe, with the cat- 
iagL in a ’vineyard, and with the lodge in a garden of cucumbers^ mentioned, Ifa. i. 8. as 
emblems of the difconlblatc date of Jcrufalein. 

Oats arc not cultivated at all by the Arabs, the horfes of this country (ittwos 
H um. II. z. 506.) feeding altogether upon barley and draw, the latter of which, as their 

? ;ral4. is never made into hay, is the ufual rbJder in the Holy Land. This we leam 
rom 1 Kings iv. 24. where it is faid, they brought barley and Jiraw for the horfes and 
dromedaries. — Like an ox that cateth hay, PfaJ. cvi. fliauld be, like a beeve that eatetb 
grafs. 

Thefe nations continue to tread out their com after the primitive cudom of the EalL 
Indead of beeves, they frequently make ufe of mules and horfes, by tying in like 
manner by the neck three or four of them together, and whipping* them afterwards 
round about the Nedders t, as they call the treading floors, (the Libyca area, Hor.) 
where the flieavcs lie open and expanded, in the fame manner as they are placed and 
prepared with us for thrcfliing. This indeed is a much quicker way than ours, though 
lefs cleanly. For as it is performed in the open air, Hof. xiii. 3. upon any round level 
plat of ground, daubed over with cow's dung, to prevent, as much as poffible, the earth, 
fand, or gravel from riling; a great quantity of them all, notwithdanding this pre- 
cautiem, mud unavoidably be taken up with tlie gram. At the fame time, the draw, 
which has been taken notice of as their chier and only fodder, is hereby fl.attered to 
pieces; a circumdance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings xiii. 7. wncre the King 
of Syria is faid to have made the Ifraelites like the duji by threjlsing. 

Miex the grata is troddm out, they winnow it by throwing it up againd the wind 
with a (hovel; the t« Matt. iii. ta. Lukeiii. 17. there rendered a fan, too cum- 
berfome a machine to be thought of. Whereas, the text (hould rather run, whofe 
Jbovel, or fork, the oSovnxar,, as ray learned friend, Mr. Me»Tick, .aher takes 

it to be, which is a portable indrument, is in bis hand, agreeable to tue’pradice that 
is recorded, Ifa. xxx. 24. where both the fhovcl and the fan are mentioned, as the 
cbeff that is thereby carried away before the wind, is often alluded to. Job xxi. i8< 
Pfal. i. 4. Ifa. xxix. 5- and xxxv. 5. Hof. xiii. 3. ''Phe broken pieces of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s image particularly are very beautifully compared, Dan. ii. 25. to^he cbeff of 
the fummer tbrejmng floor carried away by the wind, 

* The Draba Arabum of the botanifts, thoagh a quite different plant, unqneffionably comes from this, 
the former being a fpecies of Thlafpi, with wliich millet hat no manner pf affinity. 

t This figure and ufe of the Nedder feems to be implied, 1. In tflV Hebrew tmnie t^^garan, from 
whence perhaps the Greek yvgo!, and the Latin gyrus : a. In the GrMk appellation aXw*: and, 3. In the 
Kthiopic, av/dy ; viz, from whipping the cattle that tread out the Cora round about or in a circle. 

After 
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,, jdifter the grajinjs winnowed, they lodge it in mattamores, or fubterraneous. maga« 
'«nes, as the cuftom was formerly of other nations *, two or three hundred of vdiuh 
arc foinetimes togetKer, the fmalleft holding four hundred bulhels. Hirtiusfjte- 
quaints us, that the Africans made ufe of thefe pits for the greater fecurity of tMr 
provifions from an enem^. It is more probable, that they were contrived in thofe 
earlier ages, as they coi^tmuc to be to this day, for the greater cafe and convenience 
of the inhabitants. For it cannot be fuppofed that either the ancient Nomades, or the 
prefent Arabs, would be at the expence of erefting ftore-houfes of ftone, when they 
could, at a much cheaper rate, and at every ftation where they encamped to gather 
in their harveft, be fcrved with thefe. ^ 

Beans, lentils, kidney beans, and garvancos are the chiefeft of their pulfe kind, 
Peal'e, which till of late were known in the gardens only of the feveral Chriftian mer¬ 
chants, are fown with the firft rains, and bloiTom in the latter end of February, or in 
the beginning of March. Beans are ufually full podded at that time, and continue 
during the whole fpring; which, after they are boiled and ftewed with oil and garlic, 
are the principal food m perfons of all diftinfbbns. After them, lentils, kidney beans, 
and garvancos begin to be gathered; the firft of which are dreffed in the fame 
manner, with beans, diifolving eafily into a mafs, and making a pottage of a chocolate 
colour. This we find was the red pottage which Efau from thence called Edom, ex¬ 
changed for his birth-right |. But garvancos are prepared in a different manner, 
neither do they grow foft, like other pulfe, by boiling; and^therefore never conftitute 
a difh by themfelves, but are ftrawed fingly as a garnilh over cufeafowe, pillowe, and 
Other difhes. They are befides in the greateft repute, after they are parched in pans 
and ovens; then affuming the name of leblebby. This feems to be of the greateft 
antiquity, for Plautus § fpeaks of it as a thing very cotnnion in his time; the like ob- 
fervation we ml&t with in Ariftophanes |j: neither is there, as far as I have been in¬ 
formed, any other pulfe prepaid in this manner. The leblebby therefore of thefe 
times may probably be the ('Vp kali) parched pulfe ^ of the Holy Scriptures, as 
Cafiianus fuppofes them to be the of the Greek authors**. They have Hkc- 

wife been taken ft for the pigeons’ dung mentioned at the fiege of Samaria. And, 
indeed, as the cicer is pointed at one end, and acquires an afh colour in parching, the 
firft of which circumftances anfwers to the figure, the other to the ufual colour of 
pigeons’ dung, the fuppofition is by no means to be difregarded. 

After their com and pulfe, we are to take notice of the roots, pot-herbs, and fruit, 
c^ . which thei'e is not only great plenty and variety, but a continuance or fuccellion, 
at leaft of one kind or other, throughout the whole year. To give therefore a 
1 ‘pecimcn of the kitchen and fruit gardens of Barbary, wc are to obferve, that turnips, 
carrots, and cabbages, are equally good and common in moft feafons. The lift el 
hallioure, a finall* parfnip-Iike turnip, with fibrous roots, has a tafte fo agreeably 
pungent, that it is held in the higheit efteem, and fold by weight. A turnip like this 
IS fometiraes brought from Hamburgh, lettuce, or chofs, according to the gencrical 

* XJtiliffime fervantur (frumenta) in ferobibus, quo* Siros, (£«{««, Var. 1 . i. c. 57.) vocaiit, ut «n 
Cappadocia et in Thracia. In Hifpania et Africa, ante omnia, ut Ccco folo fiant, curant; inox ut pajf# 

■ Arofternatur. Prasterea cum fpica lua conduntur, [jion ita hodie mos Africx eft 3 . Ita frumenta fi nuUu* 
fpirhus penetret, ceitum til nihil male&cum nafei. Plin. I. xviii. c. 30. 

f Hirt. Bell. Afiic. {57. t Gen. xxv. jo. and 34. 

Tam friAum ego ilium reddam, quam fridum eft cicer. Plaut. in Bacch. iv. v, ver. 7 ; 

11 Atiftopb. in Pace, ^ 2 Sam.,zvii. *8. Vid Hieronyir. 

•• Su^erintulit caoiftrum. habiitti cicer friflum, quod iili (i. e- Bullarla)^ vocant. Caffian. 

CoUat. viii. ft Vid. Boch. Hicrox. par. poft. 1 . 4 . c.7. 

A name. 
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name. Endive, crefs, chervil, fpinago, all forts of becis, with the young fhoots of 
the wild and garden artichoke, are in feafon from Oftober to Juneand then follo^, 
during the relt of the furamcr, calabafhafr mcllow-keahs*, bjdinjanns, and tomatas; 
^h of them in its turn gives a rclifh to their Ibups and ragor Neither ihould cazbar 
or coriander be omitted, as it has always a principal Ihan- in the Moorifli cookery. 
Sellery and collifiowcrs arrive hero to great perfoClion. Yiioy arc fown in July, and 
fit foi* gathering the February or March following. I ha\^e feen fcveral colliflowers 
very white, {'jlid, and compacl, ’that moafured a yard or more in circumference. 
’Il'hey begin vo gather luulk, and tvater melons, about the latter end of June j the 
firfl of which arc little luperior in |§ifl:e to our own, but the latter, for want of R 
proper heat, have rarely or never been raifed to perfoftion in the northern climates, 
I)oiibt!efs the water melon, or angura, or piftacha, or dillah, as they call it here, is 
providentially calculated for the fouthern countries, as it affords a cool rcfrcfiiing 
juice, iifiliages thiril, mitigates feverifli diforders, and coinpcnfates thereby, in jio 
finall degree, lor the exceflivc heatsa^ot fo much of thcle as of the more foutherrt 
didriefs. 


in i'pcaldnff of ilio fruit garden, we arc ro begin with the palm tree, of which (here 
Icven-I Jajgc.' plantations in the rnarii’ine as well as in the inland parts of this 


lirv 


ri'.oiigli fuch only as grow in the Sahara, vi;:. 
ir fra 


in Gictulia and the Jereeda, 

U'lii'.g yujir irait to perfection. I’hcy are propagated chiefly from young fliocts, taken 
ooin tile roots or full grown trees, which, if well tranfplanted and taken care of, will 
yield their IViiit in their dxth or feventh year; whereas, thole that are raifeil imme¬ 
diately from the kernels, will not bear till about their lixteonth. This mctliod of 
v.iifing the f-ciwg, or palm, and (what may be further obferved) that, when the old 
crutdi dies, liicre ts never wanting one or other of tliefe olfsjjrings to fuccccd it, may 
itave given occalioii to the fable of the bird j of that name dying, and another arifing 
from ir. , 

it is Well known that ihefo trees arc male and female, and that the fruit will be dry 
and infipid. without a previous cotnmunie ttion with the male. In the mnmh of March, 
or April therefore, when the llieaihs that i . rjtecfively inclofo the young clullvrs'of 
the male flowers and the female fruit, begiiH to open, at which time the latter are 
I'ormt’d and the llrlt are mealy, (hey take a fijrig or two of the male cln/ter, and 
infert it into tlu' Ihealh of the feuiiile; or ell'e they take a whole clufur id the male 
tree, and ijiiiiikle the nnal <jr fatina of it over fcveral clullers of the female J. The 
latter praclice is common in Egypt, whi;re they have a number of males; but the 
trees of Barbafy are impregnated by the ftrmer method, oru-; male being fiilEcient to 
impregnate four or fi^•o hundred females §, , 

d ltc Africans call this otieraticm Dthucluir, which w.gmay render the ''uuilating, 0 Y 
lidmijpun of ihs male. The lame word is iikewiie ufed, imlead of in.. unch'r:< caprificatio ||, 



ViJ. i’liu III), x'iii. c. 4. Itochart liisrij;. 1 , vi. c. 5. parr. poH. p. j. 
+ i'liii. I. xiii. c. 4. cxprcOTtcl this by, Pulvtic tautu;)) ialprrfu fwaiiDia. 

V Vi;. I'liytogr. No. 204. 


il V;,!. riiii, liill. Nat.l. XV. c. ly. Menfe JunJo, circa loltlitium ciipiiTicandaj fiint arborcs tici, id 
lafpcnilciitli gii'ffi. ix cap^Gco, lino, velut ferra, pcrlufi. PaJJad. Be rt ruft. 1 . iv. Criprilkari 
(iiKpiii tiipontiriiii; eft adhibita cupriiico, nc ftii£tu>spropinqr.ic ficus ante maturitatem deetdaot providert. 
• »•!. ihi pb. 'rhci. in voce. 

4 H .for 
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fpr the fufpending a few figs of the male, or wild fig tree, upon the female, to binder 
fruit from dropping off, or degenerating. 

I was infonnod, that the palm tree arrives to its greateft vigour about thirty years 
after tnn/phntation, and continues fo feventy years afterwards, bearing yearly fift^ 
or twenty cluflers of dates, each' of them weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. After 
this period, it begins gradually to decline, and ufually falls about the latter end of its 
fecoud century. ‘ Cui placet curas agere faeculorum,’ lays Palladius, Oft. 12. ‘ de 
pal mis cogitet confereiidis.’ 

I his piX'jcfSv Our&if requires Ro other culture and attendance, than to be well watered 
once in four or five days, and to ‘have a few bf 4;he lower boughs lopt off, whenever 
they begin to droop or wither; I’hefc, whofe dumps or pollices, in being thus 
gradually left upon the trunk, ferve, like fo many rounds of a ladder, to climb up 
the tree, cither to fecundate it, to lop it, or to gather tiic f nir, are quickly fupplied 
with others, which gradually bang down from the top or crown, contributing iiof 
only to the regular and uniform growth of this tall, knorlels, beamfful tree, but like- 
wife to its perpetual audjiinoil: delightful verdure. To l/cc'ca/lcJ, licclcs. xxiv. 14. or, 
Jo^/lourijh like the pahn tree, are as juft and proper t;xpref)ions, fuilable to the nature 
ol this plant, as to fpread abroad like a cedar, Pfal. xcii. t :. 

it is ufual with perfons of better fafhioii, upon a marriuge, at the b:nh or clrcun:- 
cifiDn of a child, or upon any other fealt or good day, to cntortaln ilieir guells with 
the honey, or as they call it, of the palm tree. This they procure, liy cutting 
oft'the head or crown (the urixsjrn of Theophraftus, fo which ih.; ilazazon'ramar is 



cntirtly conuuned, the tree becomes dry, and ferves only for tim\jer or tinnvood. 
'I'iiis liquor, which has a more lufeious (w'.'etnels than honey, is oi the confiHence ef 
• a thin lyrop, but quickly grows tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating quality, and 
giving by didillatioa an agreeable i’pirit or urdky, according to the general name of 
ihel'e people iur all hoi. liinn.'i:. exrr;;clo.*; by ihe alcmhick. 

After t'v palm, we are to d:i'cj-.'be the' J.otus *, whofe fruit is fivqmmtly mentioned 
in hilicry. The L(»tGpI;:’.gi a’ii), a confideyable people of iiiele and liie acijacj.nt 
dd'ertp, received their name irom eating of it. Ikrodolus ! ienorms us, that, me 
fruit was i'-.veet like the date; Pliny that it was cf the Idgneis of a and of a 
faffron colour; and 1 heophraflus §, that it grew tiiick, i;ke the h u:': ol the inyrlic 
tree. I’loiq whicii drcumflanccs, the lotus arbor ol the ancieiiis appears lobe the 
fame plan; \.iih the, Seedra of the Arabs, 'ihisfhrub, which is very common in die 
Joreede, and tihcr parts cf Barbary, has the leaves, prickles, fl''.wcr, and fruit ft 
the zijiipiiu:., or jujeb; only with this difference, that the fruit is here round, fiualler, 
and more lufeious, at thd fame time the branches, like thole of the paliurus, are 

* Pliyt. Ko. ’'^5. 

+ Hi.-r(»(3. p.’yS. Sryl. p 49 . Stnib. Gco^r. 1 ) vii. p. iiSS. P.ol. Gi'n"'. 1 iy. c. J- 

J A fiicH iiilij.putn avluju'in Li»‘.oii gijinii •* ivingniiiiclo cjitic pyio, cpmsquani N' }.i>! Cooitlitii bre'yi” 
(liidcit. ■** I.j:i;pii titiij liiiic bil’.e, color croci, led aiilc iii.ituiilaictii kIIiis, liciit in nvis. 

Nafeitur dti lii;. in ruiiiis oiyiii nioi'i), ii.-n ir i;i India ccral'i: lam diilci iiji cibn, ul uomcn etiam genO 
tcin'.a]ne d.lie;t, ' iin u hogiir,-;! udvii.atuin pairi.r, ciic. Pliii. 1 , *iii c. 17. 

^ (> o: vtaijo-rv ..raeutTat oi iii fSar^Ls.;, ii.t-taSx7.\un 7a; •Ib.’TWt h y* 

my-m, i-i 7x» it i» rot.; Aara^ayoij MtX-i/attM-r 7 XVM 15 ' *“* WtwS. 1 hcopl’* 

lliil. Daut. lib. iv, c. 4. . , 

neither 
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neither fo much jointed nor crooked. This fruit is ftill in gr lat ijcpute, taftes foipe- 
thing like gingerbread, and is fold in the markets all over tae fouthem diftriftsr of 
thefc kingdoms. The Arabs call it Aneb enta cl Seedra, dr of the Scedra^ 

%hich Olavus Celfius had fo great an opinion of, that he has deferibed it as the 
Dudaiin of the S. S. 

Mod of the other fruit trees of this country are common in Europe j of which the 
almond, the moft early bearer, flowers in January, and gi^s its fruit in the beginning 
of April. Apricots are fit to gather in May; but the fafliee, or mafeuline apricot, 
is fomewhat later, though much preferable, as the eating of it is never attended with 
furfeir.s. Whereas the common apricot occafions a variety of fevers and dyfenteries, 
and is therefore known in the Frank language by the name of Matza Franca, or the 
I'ilkr of Cbrijlians. Apricot is a corruption of praecoqua, (in the modern Greek 
wser.w.i^'), on account of its forwardnefs. 

In June, there are two or three forts of plums and cherries, which arc neither 
plonriiii! nor delicious. However, the cherry was formerly in fo much e/leeni, that 
it was called, as it is at prefent, liab cl mellcck, i. e. Tbe^crry of tbc Kin^. About 
this time likewifc, is the foafon for tout or mulberries ; but apples and pears arc not 
ripe before' July or Augull:, when both or them are in plenty and variety enough ; 
tiiougii if the fultan, i. c. the king pear, is cxceptpd, all the refl are greatly inferior to 
the more orditrary kinds of our climate ; neither will any of them keep till the autumn. 
The bi.ick and white boccore, or early fig *, (the fame we have in England, and which 



long 

coloured kcniioiife, that fometimes hangs upon the trees all the vianter. For the ker- 
nioule, in general, continue a long time upon the tree before they fall ofl^; whereas 
the boccores d'A->p as foon as they are ripe, and, according to the beautiful allufion of 
tlie prophet Nahum, (iii. \2.)Jall into the mouth of the eater upon hdny; jhuken. We 
may oblerve further, that thel'e trees do rv: properly bloflbm, or fend'out flow'ers, tCs 
we n'lidcr, man, 1 lab. iii. ry. They may rather be faid to Jlyad out their'fni-t 
which they do like fo many little buttons, vi^ith tlteir flowers, fmali and imperieel as 
they arc, inciofed within them. But further notice will be taken of the .'ig-rree, when 
we fpeak of the Holy Land. • 

Nvetarines and peaches arc ripe towards the mi^lJle of July, the former being much 
larger than ours, and of a better tallc ; and the lau.a*. hefij-s their excellent flavour 
will commonly weigh ten ounc.s. Augull produces the tirll pomegranates ; fome of 
v/hich are three or four inches in diameter, at*! ot a pound weight. ‘J'hu Domerrri 


early tii the weftward. Neither ought wc to oimt the prickly ])ear, or the fruit, as it 

* Bakarih, Hcb. nnOD> P'imus friiiliis et pnecox. Gol* figtiificat ficum pracoceiu, prodroniii-ji 
five prothtricam. Scliind. lax. J«:r. xxiv. 2. Hof. ix, lo. 

t I S;im. XXV. 18. When they arc jnll formed, or not come to maturity, they are the Ot'tn oha rim 
'. r. the 6?.ui0o»OT*a, «.;*»,Cant. il. 13. Apoc. vi. 13. and the groffi, Plin. 1 . xiii. c. 7. tmii- ruv 

relate alio to the immature fruit boih of tlic fumrner and winter crops. Dried figs were the ea-icjr or 

and »» Figs are like.vife take.Vfor the 

tit fumrner fruit, fo often named 111 fcripture. Kenina. or kermoufe, the Barbary name f-n- i;g;i mar 
have relation to coreut, tlic green or firarlct berry, or itrmrz, vvhich gives the crimfon dye, thefc iiff»’bein? 
often of a red or violet colour ; ilu-y/Vw violaceee, as the botanifls call them. ” “ ° 
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is commonly thought to be, of the opuntia ; called, perhaps from being firfl brought 
to mem from Spain, kennez naffarah, or the fig of the Chrijlians. Several I'amilics 
live upon it during the months of Auguft and September, though it is never known to 
tinge the urine of a bloody colour, as it does in America, from whence this fmii oi* 
the tona (for that is its proper Indian name, not unlike Heb. ‘KD or 
originally came. ^ 

The w'all-nut, and the olive, which only boars copioufly every other year, ar; propa¬ 
gated all over Barbary. In fome places alfo they tiavc the pifhichio tree ; as alfo the 
chefnut, which is fmaller, though of as good a rclifli as thofe from France or Spatti. 
But the hazel-nut *, the filbert, the'ftrawbcrry, the goofeberry alfo, and currant f, an- 
not, as far as I know, the productions of this climate. 

The grape ripens towards the latter end of July, and is ready for the vintage in 
September. The wine of Algiers, before the loculls deftroyed the vineyards in the 
years 1723 and 1734, was not inferior to the befi hermitage, either in brilknefs ol 
tafte or flavour. But fince that time, it is much degenerated, having not hkhertLi 
(1732) recovered its ufual qualities; though even with this difiidvaniage, it tuiy fliil 
difpute the preference with the common wines of Spain or Portugal. 'I’he Iimiidh and 
Ibmetimes the Sevil orange tree, is always in a fuccefllon of fruit and blolToins ; but 
the China, as it is commoly called, having been tranfplanred from the country of that 
name much later, is ftill confidered as a foreigner, and bears only towards tiie .latter 
end of autumn. I need not mention the quince, the medlar^ the jubeb, and f.rvice 
tree, becaufc their fruit is no where in great repute; at the fame time, the trees them- 
felves arc the Icafl: ornaments of the fruit garden. Thofe plants which mon.' imme¬ 
diately relate to the Slower or the phyfic garden, are ranged together alphabetically in 
the Phytographia0 

But we fliould not leave thefe gardens, without obferving, that tlierc is nothing 
laid out in them W'ith method, beauty, or defign ; the whole being a yieJi'ey only, or 
confufion of fruit trees, v/ith beds or plantations of cabbages, turnips, beans, garvancos. 
&c. i nay, fometimes of wheat and barley interfperfed. Fine w'alks, parterres, and 
flovvei''-plats, would be to thefe people the lofs of fo much profitable foil ; as phmting 
in order and regularity, the fludy of foil 'ind compofis, or the aiming at any new im¬ 
provements,-would be fo many deviations from the practice of their anceftors, whofc 
footfteps they foHow with the uimoft devotion and reverence. 

§ 3.— OJ the S'ji/f Stills, Mineral Waters, liol Sprint's, C2t'c. 

THE foil, which fupporis all tri!cs apd vegetables, is, for the molt parr, of fach a 
loofe and yiefding contexture, tliat, as 1 have already obferved, an ordinary pair of 
beeves is fufficiont in one day to plow a whole acre of it. 


♦ Hel). [Z.«s] is interpreted, (Gen xxx. 57.) the hansel tier, inllead of the /w, accordJnfr to 

the true rignlilcatioii. What is rendered ««/. likitwii'e. Cant. vi. 1:. (hould have been fpccilied, and called 
viall-nuls ; the Heb. ajouze, and the Arabic jeua, lieing the htnte. which we render 

fimpl)^«<r. Geu. xliii. 11. Ihould be the pijlachio-mts. 

■j- ^efe have attained ainon^ the hotanills tin* n.itne tiles or rihefntm, very probably from d(c rhibes 01 
the Arabian phyficians, though of a different kind ; tf.e latter lieing witfi a parfnip-like root, vvitit rough 
leaves, like buglos <ir cehium, hut larger and broader, the root au<l leaves whereof being po!indf<l and 


or dchciency oi me former, might nave ban uibititutcQ ni tueir place, ano nave auuincu me laui*. 

The dock above mcntioticd is thus deferibed, wa. Lapalhum ticetofum orientale maximum et moutaniim ; 
Syris, relafs, Beitb, apud Golium. * 
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In the falt-petre works of Tlemfan, they contrafl: about fix ounces of nitre frorak 
every quintal of this foil, whicli is there of a dark colour; and at Doufan, in GaEtulia]|| 
Kairwan, and fomc other places, they have the like quantity freftn a loamy earth, of a 
colour betwixt red and )elit)\y. In the fummer feaion, the banks of feveral rivers, 
to the depth of two or three fathoms, are Itudded all ovet with nitrous and faline 
knobs and exudations, which, hefides tiie depth of the foil, '*.'hew us likewife how well 
it is faiuratcd with ihefe minerals. * 

For to this grand and incxhaiiftible fimdof falts, we may in a great meafurc attribute 
the great firrility for which this country lias always bc..ii remarkable *, and ftill con¬ 
tinues TO be fo, v/ithout any other manuring, than buniing in fomc few places the weeds 
and ftubbie. Hov\cvt'r, it is lomewhat e xtraordinary, and for which we cannot ac- 
cottnl, that the province of Bizacium, formerly in fo much repute for its fertility, 
iliould at prefi iu be the moll barren and unprofitithlo part o. thefe kingdoms. 

That iaU is here the c!iiv;f and prevailing minera!, appears as well from the fevcral 
lali fprit:;.', ' and mountains of fait, as from the great number of liilina: and Ihibkas, that 
we meet vvitli alinn.'l in every diilrift- 1!;.' Wed cl Madah, near the weftern frontiers of 
tii;‘kififiilum .>f Aigl'.'fs, and the vSorr.itr t'j'.on the eallern ; the Hammam Mellwan, 
nhie i^.agu(s to the ti.S.E. of Algiers ; the t’...it River of the Beni Abbefs, which runs 
tinuuy li the Ih-elran ; that of the Urbyah, near llie'rittcry Dolh ; that from Jibbel 
V'/oolgar, in tile neighbouritoci! of (AidLmtina 5 llie Mailuh, that falls into the Shott 
over againtl Pdeireelah ; the Bareekah, as it jjafies by Nickowl’e; and the river of 
(iot but;!, upon the coniines of tlte .lenvd : thele, I fay, berules fevcral rills and foun¬ 
tains rr leli'er note, are ;ili of them ‘rlier very fait tir bntckifh. The water of the 
river Ciorbata, is made very palatable, by letting it [lercolaie through Ibmo contiguous 
b.'.nk' of And, iiiro little pits v.hielj are ocx-afionaliy dug for that purpofe j but the other 
."ivers, havii’.g ticeper clr.mnels, ant! running through a richer mould, are not capable 
tif the like liicratk'n. 

The ticar Atxew lie furronndgd with mountains, and take up an area of 

about i;:-; miles iti cou'erafs. They ajjpear like a largo lake In winter, but arc dry in . 
fummer, tiie water being then exhaled, and the falts tliat av;, left behind become 
i.'i dtalixed. In digging for this fait, they pafs througii difterent layers of it, whereof 
o'tu are an inch, c tlu rs more In thlckneis, in proportion to the quantity ''^ ihe laiine 
,’ariiclc.'-wl’-ertY, itit thewruevs wereinipregnatcd l)cfore their reijjcdiive concretions, 
in the like minuet' we fm.J rite fiaiina; betwixt Carthage and the (Juiclla; thoi'eof the 
Sliotr,' and of other plac;.;-, eiilter btirdoriitg upon, or lying witltin the dtih.ira. 

Jihlx i iind-defia is tm c uvirc mountain 01 ktir, liiuated near the cadent extremity of 
d.ie Lake of Murhi. 'i neiair of it is of a ijuste ^liMvrt'ist opuallty and apoearanee irom 
tiiat of thcfalittte, being as hard and folid as flone, aiu!/>f a reddifh or . . 'ple colour. 
Vet v.dtai is waflied dowt? frotn thefe precipices by thcic dews, attain a«')t(: r colour, 
h'.coni'js as white as Ihow, and lolcs that fli.ire of bitternefs witicii is in the paro it rock 
kill. It may very properly be laid to have lod, if not all, yet a great deal at lealt of 
its original lavour. The fait of the inouniains near Lv/otaiah and Jibbel Minifs, is of 
a grey c>r bluci/h c<dour ; and, without Ihbntiiiing to the like accidental purification, 
at flud-JelVa, is very agreeable to the palate; the firli efpcciaUy being fold at Algiers 


* Non <(ri<-‘Cjuul Lihycis Unit 

Ver': '...1 area nitlfibns. Senec. in Thye^. 

I'r j.iViiti quantum inetit AtVica. lift. SaU 1. ii. fat. 3 . 87 . 
I’ollidcat Libycas inclTcs. Mart. Epi^. 1. vi. 86 . 


for 
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for a penny an ounce, which is a great fum, confidering the fmall value of common 
^It all over this kiiigdom. 

Of the like quantity and flavour is the fait of the Lake of Marks, and of the other 
lefler plains of the lame nature. Thefe are ufually called fibkah qr Ihibkah, i. e,/altijh 
plats of ground; and lie commonly under water in winter, when they appear like I'o 
many cxtenfive lakes; but are dry in fummer, when they may be taken for fo manv 
bowling greens prepared for the turf. Such of the Ihibkas as have a hard and folid 
bottom, without any mixture of gritty mould, retain the fait that lies cryllalized upon 
them after rain; but others, yvhich are of a more ocyry abforbent nature, leldom pre- 
ferve any faiine incruftations upon their furfaces. The chief fubftratum of the Lake of 
Marksj is like a telfclated pavement, made up of various linlc cubes of common fait j 
but in ihofe Ihibkahs that are of a. foft and oozy coinpofiiion, as near Warran and 
K:\irwan, I could never obforvo any fait that was concreted; though tlic earth of iheui 
all is very pungent to the tongue, and by a proper folulion and management, would 
undoubtedly yield a copious portion of it. 

I have feen fome large pieces of fal gem brought from the country of the Beni 
Mezzab; but fait petre, called mellah hace, or Ihcfilty by ih:; Arabs, is newr, that 
I know, found in fubftance or concreted, being always exiracled by art. l''or which 
purpofc, fcveral troughs of brick or ftone arc erected, with wooden grates for their 
bottoms j and after having lined them within with mats made of dwarf palm or i'par- 
turn, they fill them with falt-pctre earth, fprinkling it with water every fix or eight hours, 
for five or fix days together. The water by foaking throu'gh the earth, engages all 
the nitrous particles that are lodged in its way ; and, draining afterwards through the 
mats, falls into fmall cavities, made on purpofc to receive it. When they have thus 
obtained a fufficieiit quantity of brine, they pour it into cildrons, boil it up and refine 
it. There are fcveral works of this kind at Tlcmfan, Bifcara, and Kairwan, bcfides 
others that are carried on privately among the Kabyles and Arabs. 

The principal ufo of their falt-pctrc, is in the compolition of ba-routc, or gun- 
^ pow'der ; whereof the fulphur conies moftly from Europe, whillu the afiics of the bur- 
' wak;, or king’s fpcar, or alphodelus, arc rather chofen than thofc of charcoal, 'rhefc 
people arc well enough inflruCied in ih^' art of graining tlic gun-pow der; though fonic- 
thing is flill wanting, cither in the ingredients thetufelves, or in the proportions of 
them, one ounce from our powder mills being equivalent to more than a quarter of a 
pound of that which is made in ihefe countries. 

Befides the fevcral fprings and rivulets of fair-water, which I have here enumerated, 
thefe countries abound likewile with others that partake of lulphur and other minerals. 
In which clals, bcfides the Ain Kidran, or Fountain of Tar^ and the llamdh, a rich 
fpaw w'ater or acidula near the river ^ifhbcfh, we may place the fcveral llammams *, 
orThernisc. /Ehe Ain el lloute, which falls into the I'afna, together with the greateli. 
number of tlie fprings of the Jcrccd, are Ibmcwhat more tlian lukewarm; whilft 
thofe of Seedy Lbly, Warran, below l icmlan, thofc of Meilwan, El Ilammah of 
Gabs, and the lower bath at Merecga, are of a more intenfe heat, and very proper to 
bathe in. But the Ilammain Mefkouteen, and the upper bath at Mcreega, are much 
too hot for that intention j the former boiling, as 1 made the experiment, a breaft of 
mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 

* From whence our Kuniums. 
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The Ain El Iloute, and the fprings of Gafsa and Tozer nouriih a number of fmall 
fiflit s, of the mullet and perch kind, both of them of an eafy digeftion. Of the IJte 
quality are the othi r waters of the Jereed ; all of them, after they become cold, being 
greedily drunk, by tlic inhabitants. That particularly of El Ilammah is perfedtly clear 
and tranfparcnt, and as foft to the palate as rain water. ' uilcl's therefore the fulphu- 
reous or other ellluvia that it is fuppofed to be charged v^ih, quickly fly off, all the 
great virttics aferibed to the bathing in it, confifl: only in their genial warmth, and in 
promoting thereby a copious perfpiration. 

IJcfide.s the llrong fulphureous ftcams which iflitc from the Hamraam Mclkouteen, 
the water is moreover offo intenfc a heat, that the rocky ground which it runs over, to 
the diftance fvimetiiues of a hundred feet, is calcined by it. When the fubftance of 
theie rocks is l».)rt, and of an uulforn fuhflance and contexture, then the water, by 
ju dving cqtiai impreiiic.ns ispcm them on all fides, leaves them in the fliape of cones or 
hornifpiiores, which 'oeing uically fix feet in height and breadth, the Arabs imagine 
tiiem lobe fo rjariy tents o!' their pri decelfors,, turned into ftonc. But when thefe 
ro( ks, befn'vs their u'lirJ left viia’kv rabtlance, ctaitaln likev.iio fomo layers of harder 
matter, tint io ei.hily (‘slk licd or cniclned. tiien according to the iigurcsof theft* layers, 
and in prt'])ortion to the reliItance which the water ihereby »iie(r.s v.ith, we arc enter- 
tuUK vi vtiiii a foiit-diiiu (d traces and channels, inu'gined to be flieep, cauicls, horfes, 
Isay. {I'liietimes nu n, women, 'uitl children, vboni they fiipporc to have undergone the 
like fan-witii ih. ir t. ius, of being converted into lh>nc. i'hcfe fountains, 1 obl'ervcd, 
had been ir-'queiiily Itofipcd tip, or Ji-iltcr, ccafing to run at one place, Itroke out in 
otlicir ; wiiich circumltance k i ie.s nor only to account for the number of cones, but 
h>r dial \ ariery hk-. wife of truces that are continued from one or other of them, quite 
dt«\vu :o the river Zenuli, vvhofe channe.’ is at about the diltance of a quarter of a 


ground below was probably hollow., may not the air within thefe caverns, by eipjirping 
tiiro'iii'ii il'ick- iountaiiis, allord that mlxtuye of fhrill, murmuring, or deep founds, 
oneur otuer oi wbic.h are perpeiuaily iiTuitig out with the water? i’he ..-..ral^i^ (to quote 
llu;:i ir.rei'gdi oa i.’-.:;e,if,atio:) once more) afiirin ihele Ibunclp to Iv tlt^' i-niiic of the Je- 
noiui.-, t r /.'hru.'-, •uho are fupp-Ted, in a particular manner, to make their abodes 
at tiiio place, and to bo the grand agents in all tliofo extra-ordinary iijmids and 
appearances. 

'I'here are likewife lu.-rc other natural curiiifitics, worthy of our notice. Ih'w the 
chi'J.ky ill Uitig c.dcincd or dilloivcd by the fcalding watv.-i% into ■ fhr impaipable 

powii- r, and catri-d doun afo-rwu’-ds viitii the ilreani, lodgt.. h- If (.ipo;; the lips of 
the ch.'.miols; or cH’e by embracing forae intervening twigs, firaw;', . . ^.-dicr bodies,' 
iiiuju-diau'ly hardci.s; and lit joting into a briglit libr.iu.- fuhltance iiko tlio altK-flos, 
foruis itklf into a variety of glittering figuris and beautiful cryltalli^aiions. 

The river ol id L'ammah, and others in the Jereed, which arc often very large and 
copious, have tht ir feurccs, wdiich arc fometiiues one or two at mol!:, in large extenfivc 
plains, far reun.'-i-.-d from any chain of raountains; and as little or no rain falls into 
thefe diflricls, litis ci-cumllance alone feoms to be no fmall teftimony in favour of that 
fyltcm, whicit deduces the origin of fountains from the great abyfs. The wells, which 
1 have taken notice of in Wadr eag, feem lurther to co^irm it. 

The 
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.Hie weight of the water of the Hammam Mereega is to that of rain xvater,as 8^6 to 
8||o; that of Wafrrfu, as 837; that of Mefkouteen, as 850; and that of Meilwan, 
as 910, I had no convenience or opportunity of weighing the Yeft. 


§ the liai'thquttles. 

BESIDES the hot mineral effluvia that are continually difeharged by thefe thermte, 
or Hammam, there ftill remain below the furface, fome vafi; and inexhauftible funds of 
I'ulphur, nitre, and other inflammable bodies, of which, the frequency and violence 
of earthquakes may be a fufficient proof. "I'lic earthquakes, ann. 1723 and 1724, 
fhook down a number of houles, and fl.opt the courfe of 1‘cvcral fountains ; but by one 
of thofe violent concuflions, ana. 1716, a large piece of ground at Wanirc, lying in an 
eafy defeent, with a well, a few trees, and a farm houfe upon ii, glided down, all 
together, for the fpace of a furlong, till they were one or, oilier of them ftopped by the 
channel of the river Harbeene, tliat empties itfclf tiiere into the ShcIliH'. Several of 
the breaches, together M-ith fome pieces of the houfe turned uphJe down, lie at a 
diftance from each other, and arc to this day a Itaiiding monument of this catadrophe. 
I was informed, that the like accident happened, at the fame time, in fome of the 
mountainous diltridls of Boujeiah and El Khadiu-ah ; literally anfwcring, in fome de¬ 
gree at leafl, to the expreffion of the Pfalmil't, that ibc fv'iuniains fii-ipal like rams, and 
the little hills like young jhcep ; or that the earth Jhnll red i:j and fro like a drunkarti, and 
fhall be removed like a altagc, Ifa. xxiv. 20. The grc-ateli vvliicli we perceived 

at Algiers, (1724)'reached from Miliana to Bona, the air being then clear and tem¬ 
perate, and the quickfilver {landing at the greatcfl height; whiii'l other concuflions 
were found, upon ihquiry, to be of fmall extent. At thefe times, the barometer was 
not affefted with any fudden alterations, neither was there any occafi-; nal change in the 
air, which was, as at other times, of its ufual temperature, without being more calm 
or windy, hazy or ferene. 

Earthquakes alfo have fometimes been felt at’fca. In the fame year, wlicn I was aboard 
the Gazella, an Algerine cruifer of fifty guns, bound to Bona to reueve the garrifon, 
we felt three prodigious fliocks one after ane'ihor, as if a weight, at each lime of 
twenty or thirty ton, had fallen from a great height upon the baliafl. This happened 
when we wd’C five leagues to the foLiiliuard of the Seven Capes, and could not reach 
ground with a line of two hundred fathom. The captain, llailan Rice, told me, that 
a few years before, when he was upon a crude, he felt a much greater, ; t the 
diftance of forty leagues, as they computed, to the weft ward of tlic rock of Lifl)( n. 

The earthquakes, during my flay at Algiers, fell our generally at the end of the 
fummer,,or i»thc autumn, a day or tvv'o after great rains *. Tite caufc .perhaps tnay 
arife from the extraordinary coinftipation or clt.i'enefs of the earth’s furlace at fuch 
times, whereby the fubterraneous ftreams vill be either feat back or couftned ; wiiercas, 
in fummer, the whole country being full of deep chinks and cliafnis, the itfllamtuable 
particles hive an eaficr efcape. 

yen'-, nnil f^jme of tliem thiftk tlsey fo'Ii w 


* The inhabitants of Jnmaica expeft an cartheuaki- every yen'-, 
their ^rcat rains. Sir Han’s Sloane’s li-tru'd. t'l iliw lili!. 
p. y,. flin. Hill. Nat. 1. ii. cap. So. takeu notice of liit fame tliittg. 


naica, p. 44. Phil. Tranf. No. 2 ^ 0 - 
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j Of ibeir Quarries^ WeliSf Mintrabf t^e* 

WE cannot trace any of the preceding phenomena, or fcarce any other, bran^ of 
the natural hiftory, much lower than the furface. Thofe quarries or marble*^, n^ich 
are taken notice of by the ancients, are not known at prelent; and indeed the fmall 
quantity of marble that appears to have been ufed in the moil fumptuous buildings of 
this country, would induce us to believe, that either there never were fuch quarries, 
or that the marble was fent away to other places. ^ 

The materials that were ufed in all the ancient edifices of this country, as Jol Cmfa- 
rea, Sitifi, Cirta, Carthage, &c. arq not fo much different, either in their colour or 
texture, from the foft and harder kinds of the Heddington Hone near Oxford; 
whereas, the marble of Nuinidia, as it is deferibed by ancient authors, was of the finell 
contexture, and ufed upon the moH fumptuous occafions. Solinus calls it eximium 
marmor, cap. xxvi. and Suetonius (in J. Caefare) mentions a column of it that was 
erefted to Julius Caifar, with this infeription, patri patriae. The colour was yellow, 
with red or purple fpots or (Ireaks. 

Sola iiiict flavis Numadum dtreifa mctallu 
Purpura. 

Pap. Staliiu, it Bain. Elr. 369. 

• 

Errors, in accounts of this kind, might well be made, from lapis and manner being 
indifferently ufod for each other. ^ 

'J'he wells, except in Wadreag and fotne other parts of the Sahara, are rarely of any 
great depth; and, in digging them, I often obferved, that after jhe foil was removed, 
they palfed through fome layers of gravel, and fometimes, though rarely, of clay, till 
they arrived at a foft fleaky Hone, the fftre indication of water. In feveral places near 
Algiers and l^ona, this fort ol ftone lies immediately upon the furface, and is frequently 
very beautifully gilded all over with gqld-like mfcae, or fpangles; as the fparry matter, 
which fdls up the fiffures, glitters with thofe that imitate filver. I never faw, neither 
could learn, that agates, or Hones of the like beauty, were natives of this-cofintry. 
Even the common flint Hone, which moll other nations have in plenty, is fo rarely 
found, in fome parts of Barbary at leaH, that our merchant veffels that ro^ in a quan¬ 
tity of them in the Downs for tullafl, difpofed of them at Algiers for.feven fhillmgs the 
quintal. 

Eoffils, or fuch figured Hones as are owing to the deluge, will be taken notice of in 
a catalogue by themfelvesf. If we begin then with the defeription of the felenites, we 
may obferve, that it will fometimes fpread itfeff over whole acres of the woody and 
mountainoua diHrid. A tranfparent, Hriated, yellow, and ^ometi..ws flelh coloured 
talk or gypfum, lies often expanded, in thin cakes, over fome rocky parts of the Sahara. 
A few cryHal-like irides are found in the mountsuns of Boujeiah ; as a'lilenty of dark 
coloured double coned cryHals difeover themfqlves upon thofe of Ellou-leejah. Thefe, 
with a variety of cawk and figured fpars, are the neareH approaches which the minosd 
jukes of this climate make towards the topaz and the diamond. 

Befi^ the common mould or foil that has beoi already treated of, there are two or 
three forts of pipe and potter's clay; the former of which generally bums ,<red. “ 
CknoGs tikevnfe, or fullers earth, is dug in great abundance, as is alfo the-fteatites, or 
ibap earth, whkh is in great eHeem and Tervice in thrir bagnioi^ for walhing and 

* Pita. Nat. HAL L «»c. j. Sirfnus Polyhift. c. *6. f Seetlu* cstdogw u Ae CaBtama. (Or. ed.) 
VOL. XV. 41 iofteniDg 
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foftemnj? the Ikin. .Steinomargai or lac lunse, which the Arabs fometimw ufe as a 
ff pile, lies ufually in the Sahara, m the futures of the rocks; whilft a coarfe fort, both 
of umbreand ochre, witH a hard fpecies of almagra or Spanifii bole, more firequently 
oceftrs in the Tell. 

The minerals that 1 have ^covered, are ftill fewer in number than the earths, among 
yrhich we may reckon a few fpecies of talk, and the gold and filver-Iike micae above 
mentioned. Some of the ‘latter are found in great q/aantities; and when they occur 
without any mixture or alloy of talky or felenitical fubftance, they are ufed, by the 
hojiahs or writers of this country^ inftead of fand, for the abforbing of ink upon paper. 
In pounding alabailer or gypfura,' we often meet with fraall gold-like nodules, not 
unlike the regular mathematical bodies; but the gold and filver-like marcafites or 
pyrites of Ellou-lecjah, Medea, and fcfme other places, are in no regular form, being 
fometimes globular, fometimes in the (liape of the mefentery, kidney, and fuch like 
figures as they ufually affumc in other places. I have a good fpecimen of the nigricia, 
fitbrilis, or black lead, which was taken up under the walls of Gibraltar, and fuppofed 
to have been brought thither by the current, from the coall of Barbary. 

Lead and iron are the only metals that have been hitherto difeovered. 'I’he latter is 
white and good, though in no great quantity, being chiefly dug and forged by the 
Kabylcs of the mountainous diftricls of Bou-jeiah; and from thence is brought, in 
Ihort bars, to the markets of that place and Algiers. They have a great plenty of, the 
ore upon the mountains called Dwee and Zikkar, near Miliana^; the latter of which is 
rich and ponderous! with a mixture fometimes of cinnabar, though no works have been 
carried on, as far as I could learn, at either of thofe places. The lead mines at Jibbel 
Rif-fafs, at Wannaflimefe, and among the Beni Bootaleb, near the Caffir Atture, arc all 
of them very rich; and, provided they were under a better regulation, would produce 
an infinitely greater quantity of ore, as well as metal. The method of refining is, by 
putting layers of wood and ore alternately upon each other, and then fetting 
lire to the pile. They frequently extfail eighty pounds weight of pure metal from one 
quintal of the ore. 

Tfier filver and copper mines of the Tingitanians are looked upon with an envious 
eye by the Algerines; though poflibly their own mountains, by further fearches and 
experimentr,,»wQuld afford the fame. About thirty years ago, the deys of Algiers were 
encouraged, by fome Spanifii renegadoes, to fearch for Jilver ore in the mountains of 
Feman, near Medea. They would probably have fucceecfcd better in trying for copper; 
as they have here, as well as Tmolga, not far to the weftward, feveral large llrata of 
ponderous Hones diverfified with green elflorefcences. One of the fpecimens that I 
brought with ipe from thence, feems alfo to (hoot into a variety of tin grains. But as 
Tione of thefe ores, if they be really fuch, have been put to the teft, a faiall fliare only 
of fuch riches as may^be called fubterraneous can be claimed by thefe regencies. For 
the ftory which they are pleafed to tell of Mahomet Bey’s plough-fliares, is appUcaUe 
enough to this branch of the natural hifiory that I am now explaining. This prince, 
whom I have had occafion to mention in the kingdom of Tmisy had the misfortune to 
be dethroned by his fubjefifcs; but having the reputation of being acquainted with the 
^ kymia, as they call the' philofopher’s ftone, Ibrahim Hojiah, then dey of Algiers,, 
engaged to reftore.bim to his former dignity, upon protnife of being let into the fecret. 
The conditions were accordingly accepted, and MIhomet was reftored; who, to folfil 
his part of the covenant, forthwith fent the dey of Algiers, with no finall pomp 
ceremony, a number of niattocs and ploughafiiares; thereby emblematically uiftruding 
him, that the wealth of his kingdom w^ to arife from a diligent attendance upon^gn- 

■■ ■ A 0 culture 
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culture and hofbandry, and that the fecret of the philofophfer'g ftone, which he bad 
promifed to make him acquainted' with, was nothing more, than the art of con- 

VERTINO^ A good CROP OF CORN JNTO GOLD. 

J 6. - Oy Ras Seta, or the Petrified Village iinihe Cyre/iaica. ^ 

I SHALL conclude this branch of the natural hiftory V)f ^arbary, with fome rei 
marks upon the pretended petrified city at Ras Sem, in the province of Darha, in the 
kingdom of Tripoly. This place then, which lies fix days journey to the S. of Bingaze, 
the ancient Berenice, in the greater Syrtis, has beeJn occafionally taken notice of in the 
firft edition, at p.383. note a. where it was obferved, “that nothing was to be feea 
there, befides fome petrifications, as might well be accounted for from the deluge; 
which likewife had been already difeovered in other parts of the world.” In treating 
Hkewife of the violent heat which attends the deferts of Libya and Arabia, I took notice, 
(p. 379. note I.) that, at Saibah, a few days journey beyond Ras Sem, towards Egypt, 
“ there is a whole caravan confining of men, a;ffes, and camels, which, from time im¬ 
memorial, has been preferved at that place. The greateft part of thefe bodies ftill con¬ 
tinue perfeft and entire, from the heat of the fun and drynefs of the climate ; and the 
tradition is, that they were all of them originally furprifgd, fuffocated, and dried up, by 
the hot fcorching winds that fometimes frequent thefe deferts.” 

The-Arabs, who arenas little converfant in geography and natural hiftory, as they are 
artful and ingenious enough in fable and romance, had here a very fayourable and lucky 
opportunity, by jumbling and conueding together the petrifications of Ras Sem,' vidth 
thefe preferved bodies at Saibah, to projed and invent the plan of the petrified 
city in all the wild and exti-avagant drefs, wherein it is commonly deferibed. This, I 
believe, is the true matter of fad, and all that may be depended upon in this llory. 

It was howejk'er a fubjed tnuch inquired into whilft Caflem Aga, the Tripoly ambaf- 
fador, refided lately at London. He reported * from a thoulimd perfons, as he faid, 
and particularly from a friend of his of great veracity, who bad been upon the fpot, 
that “ this fcencc of petrifications confifted of a large town, in a circular figflre f, 
which hail feveral ftreets, Ihnps, and a magnificent caille belonging to it.—That this 
friend of his faw there dilFcrent forts of trees, but moflly the olive and tlj| palm; all 
of them turned into a bluelfh or cinder-colourcd Hone.—That there: were men alfo to 
bo feen in different poftures and attitudes; I'ome of them cxcrcifing their trades and 
occupations, others liolding ftufis, others bread, &c. in their hands. — The women like¬ 
wife were fome of them giving nick to their children, others were fitting at thdr knead¬ 
ing troughs, &c.—I’hat in etitering die caftle* there was a man lying upon a magnifi¬ 
cent bed of ftone, with the guards ftanding at the doore, armed with pikes and foears. 
—That he faw different forts of animals, fuch as camels, oxen,* affes, horfes, mcep, 
and birds, (nay, the very dogs, cats, and mice, are enumerated in other Recounts), ^1 

* Till* account, with a great many more relating to the fame fubjedt, which will be afterward* take* 
notice,of and examined, were colledled and communicated to me by our very worthy preildent of the Royal 
Society, Marlin Fulkes, Efq. LL. D. 

♦ f The very learned antiquarian, Dr.StukcIy, in an ingenious letter which he wrote to me (174^ npo* 
this fubjedl, fuppofe* Raa»Sem to be a patriarchal prophylaftis, or ferpentine temple, like Stone Henge, 
and other the like llrudures of the Druids; But we have no credible account, nor indeed any account at 
all, that there is any fuch like circular buildings at Ras Sem. Neither^an SirChiiftopher Wreu'^orSir 
Ihiac Newton’a opinion, vk. that Ras Sem came from Africa, be better fupported. It is much, if there 
were any models of this kind, that I ihould not have met with, or nt lead heard of one or other of them, 
in thofe many places and diftridts of Africa which I have been acquainted with. 
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of them converted .into ftone, and of the above meisdoned colour* hi one of ihefe 
tor&Sy fome of thefe bodies are faid to want their heads, others a.or an am: 
and fo far agree with the caravan of prefcrved (not petrified bodies) above reated. It 
is further related, that feveral pieces of petrified money * had Been brought from 
thence; fome of which were pf the bignefs of an Englifh fhiiiing, charged with a horife's 
head on one fide, and with fome unknown charaders on the other.*' This is the fub* 
fiance of that variety of reports which have been given and related of this place, at 
different times, and by different pcrfons f. 

Several fiories and relations of the like transformation of living creatures into ftone» 
are collected by Aldrovandus, in his Mufeum Metallieumt p. 8^3. where, amongfi 
others, he gives us the hifiory, and at the fame time a groupe of figures, confifting of 
men, iheep and camels, converted into fione. As Tartary is reported to be the ficene 
of this transformation, it is very probable that this is the lame ftory which is recorded 
by Anthony JenkinfonJ, in his map of Tartary, preferved by Ortelius. Kircher§ 
alfo acquaints us, that he had learned, from fome geographers, of a whole horde of men 
and cattle b^ng turned into fione; where, by ufing the word horde^ we may fufpefi 
the people to have been Tartars, and that the geographers therefore were no other than 
A. Jenlunfon, and Ortelius. This then appears to be one and the fame fiory. 

Another firange account, of a pretend^ number of men, women, and children 
being converted into fione, is relat^ by De la Vega, in his Hifiory of the Yncaa of 
Peru II. But both this and the former are of a modem date, and mere trifles too, in 
comparifon with what is related of the wonderful effects that were occafioned by ths^ 
Gorgon's head or Medufa. Neither are the petrifications themfel ves, either in Ras Sem, 
Tartary, or Peru, fcf copious and extenfive, as what were occafioned by her mfluence. 
For here they were vifible over a whole country: 

Pal&mque per agros 

Perqoe via* vidifle hominuffl umulachra, ferarumque. 

In Uicem ex ip& film eoiiVfrfa Medufa. Omd. Met. lib. uLt. 718. 

So* much then, concerning the more remarkable fiories that are recorded by modem 
and uicient authors, of whole grdupes pf animals being converted into fione. In- 
ftances of fingle perfons being thus metamorphofed are more numerous. Thus we 
read of Lot's wife becoming a pillar of fait in the facred hifiory ; and of Niobe, and 

* Tbongh eoina, by lying in fand, earth, Ste. where fait i« concreted, may acquire fuch an appearance 
by jbme of the fandy and other particles ilickingand adhering to them, yet the coins here mentioned, not* 
withftanding fuch an alteration in their fuperficies, could be no other than what have been deferibed at 
p. 59, 60. o? my J^xetrfta. In Mr. Fitton’s letter to Sir Kenelm Dighy, preferved in the Mercurius Poli* 
tkui. No. 514. the petrified pieces of money are faui to be Venetian xecchines. 

Vid. Merc. Pujlticns; ut fupra. S' Clarke’s Geographical Defeription of all the known Kingdoms 
•f the World, '^d edit. p. 193. The Adventures of T. S. an Engliih Merchant, taken prtfuner at AN 
giers, Lon. 1670. p.140. Capt. Uring’s Travels, vol. i. p. 2S0. Confui Baker’s Relation, publilhed 
•oongil t)r. Hook’s papers by Mr. Derham, p 386. Mr. Boyle, in his General Heads for the Natural 
Hiftbry of a country, qu. Z4. Turkifli Spy, vol. t. p. 158. Martini a Baumgarten peregrioatio, See. 
North. 1594. And in Churchill’s Colk&ioti of Travels, voL i. p. 406. Atb. Kirchcri Mundut ^bter* 
rancus, vol li. p.53. 

I In one of the compartments of this map are the following words: Haw faxa hominum, jumentomm, V 
camclorum. pecorumque, cxtcrarumque rerum formas referentia, horda populi galges pafcentis armeutaque. 
fuit { quK ftupenda quadam metamorphoG repente in faxa riguit, piiore forma nuUa in parte imminuUk 
Evenit hoc prodigium aiinis circ^r ccc retro elapfis.” ' i* 

$ Miind. Subter. ut fupra. 

I ComsKiitatre Royal, ou Hiftmrc des Yncas da Pena, par Garcilaio dek Vcfts I. i. ' 
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«tber8}.bc^^ tunMd into done in theprofane. Ariftotle^ as 1 ie 4 s^bted by Laflels 
fpeaks of Ibine man who were found petrified in a cave, near Pei^mus; and Sirchef f 
tells us, that the whole fkeletbn of a man, converted into (lone, was preferred in the 
Ludovifian palace,'at Rome. This is probably the fame thai (till continues to be &ewa 
among the curiofities of that city, and which I myfelf havc*feen. 

Among the multiplicity of bones that have been found dn the caves of Gibraltar, 
(which are fuppofed to have been of fuch perfons as hid themfelves upon the invafion 
m the Moors, and afterwards perifhed with hunger), I have feen feveral that had re¬ 
ceived an additional wdght and fubfiance, by being, pervaded, as we may imagine, by 
Tome lapidefeent vapour that is conflantly circulating in thofe caves, which are no lefs' 
cold and chill, than they are remarkably damp and moifi. Others were not only be¬ 
come heavier, but incrufirated over, in fome parts, with a (lalagmatical or fparry fub- 
ftance, that is perpetually dropping from the tops of thofe caves. 

The latter is the cafe of the (kcleton at Rome, the bones of which are not properly 
petrified, but covered (cortice lapideoy in Kircher’s phrafe) with a coat of (lone. It ta 
probable alfo, from the like fituation, and the concurrence of the like circamfiances, 
that the petrified bodies in the cave near Pergamus, were not properly petrified, but in* 
clofed only in fuch like fparry or (lalagmatical incruflations. And 1 am apt to fufpefl, 
that the like pretended petrification of boats, mads, oars, &c. in the Bahar bel oma, ot 
Sea without water betwixt Egypt and Ras Sem, is nothing more than a nitrous in- 
crufiation, for thefe defeits are full of that fait. In the fame manner, we fee (lones and 
pot(herds cruHed over and cryllallized, by arreding and condenfing the faline vapoifir 
that ariies from the Suifatara, near Naples. There is nothing extraordinary ther«ore 
in thefe phenomena; in as much as it may be eafily accounted for,*why thefe animal, 
or indeed any other bodies, that lie under, or are more immediately ezpofed to the in¬ 
fluence of a lapidefeent vapour or fluid, or, in the latter cafe, of a faline one, (hould be 
fubieO to, and ffifeeptibie of thefe changes and alterations. 

The difficulty will be, to account for fuch bodies as are pretended to lie expofed,. 
or to ftand upright iu the open air, without having been ever lodged in any ju’oper beds, 
or (heltered and influenced by caves and grottos. Here, as it cannot well be imagined 
that any lapidefeent vapour or fluid (hould have power to exert itfelf, or indeed be 
capable of being any way admitted and received into the pores of thefe, whetfier animid 
or other bodies, fo neither could the bodies themfelves acquire thereby, in their re- 
fpedive textures and compofitions, any additional augmentation, or permanent altera* 
non whatlbever. Such a fituation, except in the hot fandy d^erts, where the fua 
ufuallv dries up thefe bodies, would rather occafion them immediately to diflfolve, or 
putriiy, Aan to be converted into (lone. 

Let US examine then the hifiories of thofe bodies that are prefbnde 4 to lie in tl^ 
manner, in a variety of pofiures and attitudes, open and expofed } fuch are related 
of Lot’s wife; of the horde in Tartary; of the groupes in Peru, and at Ras Sem; of 
Kiobe, and the extraordinary petrifications occafioned bv the Gtxrgon’s head. Now, 
the two lail of thefe accounts have always been lookea imon as fabubus § md al* 
legorica!; and, as fuch« will make nothing at all in proof or the real exiftence of fuch 

* Vid. Laflel’t Voyage b|6 Italy* laaio, p. 179. in viHa Ludofifiana. 

i Utfiipra. 

Vid. Metnoirea dea Mii&ont de la com^gnte de Jefua daaa k Levast, tbni. ii. p. 73. 

Vid. Mat, Com. 1 . vi. «. 13. et Lvit. c. 11, is. 


trani^ 
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tihiofmatation. Naj» provided the firft * is to lie Underffood wcording to the hteftd 
iehfe, for a real tranfmutatioii, yet it will, by no means, fupport the credibility of the 
other alleged iofiances, at Tartary, Peru, and Ras Sem, unlefs, their hUfories were 
well attefted, and we had the like infallible proof and tdflimony of thdr bemg mi¬ 
raculous. r 

With regard then to the Tartarian groupe, (the foie invention, as it appeare to have 
been, of Aiithony Jenkinlbn,) a number of independent rocks, in different heights, 
ajtd of various coloure and figures; or elfe the confiituent ftones of fome ancient, civil 
or religious inclofure, by being viewed at a difiance, without a nearer and ftrider 
Examination; thefe, I prefume, might give occafion for fuch a report at firft, which 
few perfons afterwards could have, .or would take an opportunity either to examine 
et contradict. We find much nearer home, the like romantic interpretation to have 
been put upon the rocks in Marlborough Downs; which, from fome finall refemblance 
iifcey bear to a flock of fheep, are called to this day, the Marlborough Weathers. In 
Uke manner, the Rollrlch ftones in Oa^ordfliire t, the Weddings in Somerfetfliire, and 
the Hurlers in Cornwall, were once imagined to be fo many men converted into ftone. 
A tradition-of the fame kind feems to have attended other remarkable ftones of the 
fame nature^, new Salkeld, in Cumberland. The petrified camp, which i have 
deferibed, at Hamam Melkouteen, in Numidia,' is another inftance of the fallacy and 
erroneous r^orts of common fame. Here the Arabs, (who, like the Cretans, are 
always liars, or, to ufe a more fevourable exprelfioii, great malters of invention) haye 
frequently aflured me, with the moft folemn affeverations, that they had feen, not 
only a number of tents, but cattle alfo of different kinds converted into ftone. This 
encouraged me, fifhilft I was chaplain at Algiers, to undertake a very tedious and 
dangerous journey; but when, I arrived at the place, I found thefe reports were all of 
them idle and fictitious, without the leaft foundation, unlefs in the wild and extrava¬ 
gant brains of the Arabs. For, with thefe and fuch like credulous perfons, the fn^alleft 
fimilitude or refemblance will fometiines oefcafion, in their fertile imaginations, fuch 
‘indulgeiKe and liberty of invention, as to give immediate birth to fome ftrange repo^ 
and marvellous narration. 

Little need be faid of the Peruvian groupe, neither doth it require any critical ex- 
anunatloitr For, as all the figures concerned therein are of the human fpecics, we 
may very reafohably conclude them to have been artificial, and therefore intendef, 
like the more numerous ones at Flora, in Perfia §, for fo many pagods. The many 
ftru^ores that are deferibed to be near them, were no doubt the temples, or fome way 
or other defigned for the worfliip or flielter of thefe pagods. 

Neither will the reports concernifig the petrified bodies at Ras Sem, deferve any 
greater regard or credibility, as will appear from the following relation. About forty 
« 

* Vatablua, Bodlaiis. &c. take tlis in a metaphorical fenfe $ v/x. for a perpetual filence in her mourmngf 
and that (he become, not a pillar of fdit but at ap^ar of fait. In the fame manner, it is obfrrved of 
fjabal, that after Abigail had made him fcnflble of the fault he had committed, i Sam. xxv. 37. his liiort 
Jled mAbim iim, md he baOme as a fiont. Thus again the particle as is to be fiipplicd, where Dan is laid 
to be d han't yshtlp, Deut.xaxiii. 2a. liTachar to be a JIrtng afit Gen.xlix. be a mlds^dj 

Mun, Gen. xvi. la. and ib a variety of other inftancea. 

4 Vaftos lapides in orbem difpofitoa, quod^ollricli ftonea vnleus appellitat, bdinioefque olim fuHe, qui 
in mtk (lupcDoa metamorphoii iiguerunt, fomniat. Cambd. Btitan. in Oxfbtdftire. 

J Thefe are placed in a circle, feventy-feven in number, ten feet high; with a Angle one' 
fifteen feet high. This the common people call Xeqy My, and the reft her ' 

Toi.i.p.s8i. ' 

f ViAThevenot’a Travels, l.ut.c. 44. 

years 
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years ago, when Mr. Le Maire was th^ French conful at Tripoly,* hB made great 
quiriesj by order of the French court, into the truth of this report; and among^ othor 
very curious accounts relating to the fame place, he told me a remarkable circumftance, 
to the great diferedit,’ and even confutation of all that had bem fo pofidvely advanced, 
with r<^ard to the petrified bodies of men, children, and other animals. 

Some of the janizaries, who, in colleSing the tribute, tiiRvel over every year one 
part or other of this diflricl; of Ras Sem, promifed him, that, as an adult p^rfon would 
be too heavy and cumberfomc, they would undertake, tor a certain number of dollars} 
to bring him from thence the body of a little child. 'After a great many pretended 
difficulties, delays, and difappointments, they produced at length a little Cupid, which' 
they had found, as he learned afterwards, among the ruins of Leptis j and, to conceal 
the deceit, they broke oft' the quiver, and fome other of the diftinguiftiing charadler* 
iftics of that deity. However he paid them for it, according to promife, 1000 dollars^ 
which is about 150 pounds fterling of our money, as a reward for their foithful fervicej||l 
and hazaRlous uiidertakiug; having run the /ifque, as they pretended, of being 
ftrangled if they fhould have been difeovered, in thus delivering up to an infidel one 
of thole imforlunate Mahometans, as they take them originally to have been. 

But notw'ithftanding this cheat and impofition Jiad made the conful defift from 
fearching after the petrified bodies of men and otlier animals, yet there was one matter 
of fatt,»as he told me, which Itill'very ftrangely embarralfed him, and ejfen ftrongly 
engaged bim iu favour of the current report and tradition. This was fome little loaves 
of bread, as he called them, which had been brought to him from that place. His 
rcafoning indeed thereupon, provided the pretended matter of faft had been clear and 
evident, was juft and Iktisfaftory; for where we find loaves of bread, there (as he 
urged) fome perfons niuft have been employed in making them, as well as others for 
whom they were prepared. One of thele loaves he had, among, other petrifications*, 
very fortunately •brought with him to Cairo; where I faw it, and found it to be an 
echinifes of the difeoid kind, of the i’am^ faihicyii with one I had lately found and 
brought with me from the deferts of Marah, the tfgurc of which 1 likewife (hewed him 
in'lhe Lithophylacium^ Briiannicutn, We may therefore reafonably conclude, that 
there is nothing to be found at Ras Sem, in as ihuch as nothing die has been brought 
from thence, unlefs it be the trunks of trees, echinites, and fuch petrifications* as have 
difeovered at other places. Becaufe catst and mice, and birds, had there been 
really any fuch things, were as portable, and might have been as eafily conveyed aftd 
brought away, as branches of the palm trees, or echinites. 

M.. Lemdre’s inquiries, which we find were fupported by the promife and perfonn- 
ance of great rewards, have brought nothing furtlier to light. He couU: ..ever learn, 
after fending a number of perfons exprefsly, and at a'great expence, to make dif. 
coveries, and bring along with them what curiofities foever they met witii/ that any 
traces of walls, or buildings, or animals, or utenfils, were ever to be^l^ within fhe 
vq-ge of thefe pretended petnfications. I'he like account I had from a Sicilian rene. 
gado, who was the janizary that attended me whilft 1 was iu lilgypt; and as, .in hb 

■ ’ ■ " 

* The fragment of a petrified piJm tree, wbr given me by this gentleman. It was broken off from a 
groat litMff., and agrees exa^ly wita the wood of the living palm tree, in the order and quality of the 
hbr^, winch do not run ffraight aad parallel as in other tiees, but are for the moft part oblique, of 
diverging from one another in an angle of about ten degrees. It ttrikes fire like a flint •, and fo does a 
fogmeift ^ the petrified wood, which 1 found upon the ifihmut betwixt Cairo and Suez. 

t This itbcalkd, ** Ecliiattes clypeatas fivedifeam jrefereiu, pentaphylloidet,* Lith Brit, clafs.vi. tab. 13. 
N0.971. 

earliq 
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#l|}ier y«ar5, he<had been a fold|er be had been fereiai 

^nes at Ras Sem. This I had coohrmed again, iii my retiim Siam the l>evant, by the 
. jaterfureier* of the Britiih fa£lory at Tunis, who was Hkewife a SicHkia irenegado^ and 
being the libeitiia or freedman of the baihaw of Tripoly,. was preferred by hiih to’ be 
the be^ oir viceroy of the province of Darha f, where Ras Sem was immediately under 
bis junfdid^. His acc 9 unt was likewife the fame; neither had he ever feen, in his 
Itwquent jHlhmies over this diftri£t, though he had been formerly told to the ccmtrary, 
atty Other petrihcations than what are above mentioned. So that the petrified city, 
with its walls, caftles, (Ireets, ihops, cattle, inhabitants, and their utenfils, which 
' have, at one time or other, fo much taken up the attention of the curious, were all 
f# them, at firfi, the mere fables and inventions of the Arabs; and afterwards pro. 
|»gated by fuch perfons, who, like the Tripoiy ambafiador, and his friend, above 
i^i^tioned, were credulous enough to believe them. 

i However, there is one remarkable circumfiance relating to Ras Sem, that deferves 
jkU to be recorded. When the wii|ds have blown away the billows of faiui which 
^lequeotly cover and conceal thefe petrifications, (for they are nt^ always vifible upon 
that account), they difcover, in fome of the lower and more depreffed places of this 
diftriff, feveral little pools of water, which is ufuatly of fo heavy and ponderous a 
qature, that, upon drinking it, it paifes through the body like quickfiiver. This, 
p^aps, nny be that petrifying fluid, which has all along contributed to the conJ*' 
yerfion of the palm-trees, and the echini, above mentioned, into llone.^^r the 
formation not only of thefe, but of petrifications of all kinds, may be entirely owing 
to their having firil of all lodged in a bed of loam, clay, fand, or fome other proper 
nidus or matrix, ‘and afterwards gradually aded upon and pervaded by fuch a petrify* 
ing fluid as we may iuppofe this to be. 

Some curious perfons have imagined, that, as the Gorgon’s head, with the venom^ 
fnakes hanging from it, bears a near/efemblance to Ras Sem, (or the head of 
as it is interpreted), we are therefefi lo look for the Gorgoniae Domus at this {dace. 
Bqt, befides the allegorical confiniifidn that has, from the earliefi antiquity, be^ but 
upon the Gorgon’s head, and a much later and more ingenious conjeduref, thali^ 

' are to underftand by it, the wheel oi* the roller only, which, by preifing the olivet^ 
ConveitTtbem into, or leaves nothing behind it but their ilones; 1 fay, tefides thefe, 
there are two other objedions, that Ras Sem, and the Gorgonias Domus, cannoll>e 
tlte lame. 

* 1 . The fiiift is, that both the name and the defenption of Ras Sem are of no 
antiquity; neither do we find the leaft tradition concerning it, before the laft or the 
pmeedi^ century §. The claflk authors, whether poets, geographers, or hifeomiis, 

f * hava 


* The Mconil^aiMmttaaed •hove, (in the firft edition of thie wotk, p. 379. note 1.) of a whde 
bfioiii fnrpiifed and fuSnaaed by a hot wind, was given me bv ibis perliin t ndw, oinki hie difgraae y* 
ibe baftaw, fled iaio Egypt, and taking an uncommon road, by Saibab, for fear of king purfi^* ^ ** 
llW'r wkh thafcenc of prcfcived bodiet. 

f napH, or Uom, Vid. Vaka. not. in Ammian. Marcrll. l.xxii. e.tPI$> a 

Mr. jnucbv, itt hia Hiftoirc du Ciei, voi. i. p. >86, iSy. derives die 
'Cmir<iiet,ktnad«alr and that MtAtJa (n8>'T£5t, If*-*»'* <o.v tb*rvloivl*i 4 </iij|^|«*U. *'»* 

he makes to he the fame with 737JI { and that ike Arakaadl JhaiAj/a, aa del 
lid %llilfe wr cekftiat gkbe, i. c. tbt ouhett 
I Aa fer 
Akawarua, 

■tuft haft ooliirAcd 

haUiUaoa, ibat iat ^ 


jin I 

apoa 
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Innre rufit ^ dur'^ml sBid ^ Bdjac^t i^ov^ces, taken 

leaft^npiace, as far as I oui 1 ^^, of ..this fc^heof p^fica&pns. c.,$uch sl^de, 
whether red or Imaginary, would, in a particular manner, have hem Jngldyf aco^t* 
able/a^ it entirely fuitable to the poetical invention oi' Lucan, wjio l^v^tre 

been well acquainted with the natural hillory of this part Libya. It is-very psbb^ble 
therefore, £tpm the very nature and quality of this portion, of the Qyrfnaka, w%Ie 
furface is p^etually changing by the fhifting of the fands, that for^ptly eil^ia^e 
palm-trees * and the echini were not fufficiently laid open by the winds, or 
delcription of them, which can fcarce be imagined, was not thought worthy 
tranfmitted to pofterity. * . . 

2. It may be objected, in the fecond pbice, that the country of the Gorgons waB,«fo 
far from being fituated where wc find Ras Sem, in or adjacent to the C^renaica, that 
we are to look for it in or beyond the moft weflem and extreme pSrts of Libya* ^or 
Lucsm t defcribes it to lie under Mount Atlas, upon the ocean called therefrom 
tic; and Pliny as he is authorized by Xenophon Lampfacenus, places the Go^Cms 
among the illands of Cape ¥erd, as they are now called, two days fail from the con¬ 
tinent. How great afiinity foever may be then in their names, (for names do 
times very (Irangely agree, though the leaf); reafon cannot be af&gned for fuch agr^ 
ment,) it appears, that the circumflances of the ftories themfelvcs (it is of no mon^t 
whether they be real or allegorical) are different; and confequently, ^t neither .can 
the Jjtogonia: Domus gmd Ras Sem be the fame. 


and utenfils, were turned into done. But if this petrified city be the fame with Ras Sem, then Bauffif. 
garteii mufi have miflaken Tripuly in Syria for Tripoly in Barbary; whereby the ftories will accordL 
Yet, if they were the fame flory,^ it is much, that fo flrange and mamllous as it was accounted to hm 
been at that time> i. e. in the beginning of the fixteenth century, it (hould have lain dormant till abh^ 
the middle of tho laft, when it was tdked of as a miracle and matter of fa£l thfet had latdy happeutd.': 
This we learn from Mr. Fitton’s letter to Sir Kenelm lH|by, mentioned above; from Kirch^s MmtA/f 
■^terr, ut fupra; from S. Clarke’s Defer^ion, &c. ... * 

have juft fuch another feene, though more difpimed, of petrified branches and trunks'of 
. of various fizes, and probably of echini and their prickles too, if they were carefully looked after, apoa. 
'^he ifthmus betwixt Cairo and Suez. Thefe too, no left than thofe at Ras Sem, were no doabt or^gliallf’ 
covered with fand, their proper matrix, which the winds, in procels oftime, have blo«ni lBway^ Te- 
Wnoved 1 filling up, in all protebility, by thefe^ depredations from the furface, the Amnis.,Trajan^: the 
Fofla Regum, or channel that was cut betwixt the Nile and the Red Sea, and no finall’part w the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea itfelf. The learned author of the Deferi^ionof the Scc. ^bl.l* 
«'.iil. has given ua the following account of thefe petiificationa: va; * I do not know/ ^ys he^ 

^ ® • • • « _ __t _• 1__ _a.-.-_11*.^^ a.1_T- —_B 



to have been a large body of a tree. 

Fintbus exticmis Libyes; nbi fervida tellds ' " 
Accipit oceanum demiflb foie calestem, 
Squailebant late Phorcynidos arva Medufie, 
^Mon nemorum prowda coma, non mollia fulcO> 
dominae voltu conqie&is aipera faxft, ^ ‘. 

{ PliB.N»t.Hift.l.;vi.,c.3l. 
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CHAP. n. — Of the An'malt,' 


$ t. — Of the lame and voild Quadrupeds. 

AS the principal riches of the Bedoween Arabs, no lefs than of the eaflem patri- 
trchfi * and {Unices of old, Continue to be valued according to the number and quality 
of than cattle, 1 ihall begin the zoology oi thefe countries with the defeription of fura 
them as are tame, and confequ^'ntly of mon* general ufe and fervicc to mankind. 

. The horfe, formerly the glory and dillinguilhing badge of Numidia, has of late years 
yeiy much dcgcncrat d ; or rather, the Arabs have been difeouraged from keeping up 
t TOe breed, which the Turkini officers were fure at one time or another to be the 
mailers of. At prefent, therefore, the Tingitanians and Egyptians have juftly the re- 
pt^Hon of preft'vving thebeft, which no longer than a ccnttiry ago, they had only in 
fonmnon with their neighbours. Now, a valuable and well-taught Barbary horfe is 
sever to lie down. He is to ftand Hill and bo guict, whenever the rider quits him and 
drops the bridle. He is, befides, to have a long pace, and to Hop fhorr, if required, 
in a full career; the firft of which qualities flu'ws the goodnels and perfedfiou of the 
horfe j the proper management of the latter (hews the dexterity and addrefs of the 
rider. No other motions are cither pradlfcd or admired in thefe countries, wherq it is 
actounted very impolite to trot or to amble. But the Egyptian horfes have defervedly the 
preference of all )thers, both for fize and beauty ; the Intallefl being ufually fixieen 
hands high, andffiaped, according to their phrafe, like the ante lope. The ufual price 
ef the bell Barbary <horfc, is from three to four hundred dollars, i, e. from fifty to 
fixty or feventy pounds of our money; whereas, in the days of Solomon, as indeed 
filver was then nothing accounted of, a horfe came out of Egypt for 150 ihekels, 
ivhich amount to little more than feven^n pounds. , 

The afs, the anTTtiTox, and th|Rbiule,* which doferves the like appellation, are 
riieir.moft hardy and ufcful creaturos, requiring little or no attendance. 'I hc firft is 
sot fo‘generally trained up for the faddle at Algiers as at Tunis, where they are fre- 
quc^tly of a much larger fize; bur the mule is in general demand at both places, and 
preferred ta the horfe for common ufe and fatiguf*. It is certainly furcr footed, and 
vaftly ftrosger, m proportion to its bulk. I could never learn that the mule was pro¬ 
lific, which notion Pliny t, and fome other author*, feem to have entertained. 

Tq.the mule we may join the kumrah, as the Algerines call a little ferviceable Iwaft 
of burden, begot betwixt an afs and a cow. '1 hat which I faw at Algiers, where it was 
not looked upon as a rarity, was fingk hoofed like the afs, but diftinguilhed from it 
in having a fleeker (kin, with the tail and the head (though without horns) in fafhion 
of the dam’s, * 


• ** And AbraliMi was Tcry rich in cattle,” Gen xiii t.fe g. “And Lot tlfo which went with 
AWihim« had flocks and herds ** fubftsnca wai itven thoufnitd {heepy and three thoufliw 

€MU^f and hire hundred yoke of oxen^ and five hundred /lu See and xlJL la* Famw^ 

itat, •!«« 
p 0 (H)d(S» 
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a}ii|iiot eaqn mapalihuv pecnriJjufquc luif ((.a pe(.ttnia illis cil) peiiccuii font regeiA, See. Lir. L 
jDe'Mtiqois flluitnffimua quifquc pallor ciat, nt oftendit GiAcacr Latina lingita, ac vcidrn 
alios'vQCSlBt (Hum. 11. a. 104. Dc Thycftc\ sUoj tlio# -rrtWftrtwtf. qui ip—.. , 

propter es^tem, aureas habuifle pellet tradideroiit ( pt Arew Atreut, C^hinf^ i£tta, sd 
peflem pnl^i ritfw kjenere dicuntur Argonsot* j ut in Lroyssd lUfiietUas, uwte wjips^^W., *• 

t Elt in apoaliais noltrk, ptpi|;ri%f«ip«'<mttht#E 
pama la-Cappadocia trsditli i«d dI((.ld.aiuiaBtibi M^eritV 


CAs^Betad^p»!,..cap.*^«i^ o|et. (ftaaSiy^srcale*.-,«a, Africa^in, •'* 


ipiai'i'. 
iki''riiiV'^p..; 44 V' 
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7 et all l^e fpec^.are vai%, (^e ^^niel for and fe%ue. IJpr 

tj^is creatuiu travels four* cf hafi^^a^IIdn of bi^ns 

and t»rley*^v,f^ ® bills made of the flour, vdU nduriflr iiC'lfor a 
PHny^s 'obfervajtibnj of their difturbing the water with th'^ir feet 
is very juft | and it may be further obferved, that they are a ^ 

fijrft of all thrufting their heads a great way above their noltriis into the water, and t)^ 
making fevetal fuccefllve draughts in the like manner with f>igdonis. fh^velling 
the deferts of Arabia to Mount Sinai, each of our camels carried a bu^n of it 
feven quintals; and what further (hews the great ftrength of this animal, a;day*ij0!iu^; 
ney conliflcd fometimes o£,ten, fometimes of fifteen hours, at the rate of two miles 
a half an hour. Thcfe extraordinary qualities are, without doubt, fufEcient cncoura^^ 
meats for the Arabs of all countries that arc not rocky or mountainous, to keep upait^ 
multiply the breed. 

That fpecies of the camel kind, which is known to us by the name of the 
or dromedary, is here called maihary t, or afhaary |; though it is much ra 
Barbary than in Arabia. It is chiefly Remarkable for its prodigious flgdfmefs, \^_ 
yiifi/i dromedary, as the prophet calls*, Jer.ii. 23.) the Arabs afErcurogj lBat it^Ht 
run over as much ground in one day, as one of their beft horfes will peffoim in ei^4,- 
or ten; for which reafon, thofe meffages which require hafte, are, in Gsetulia, 
the more fouthent parts, difpatched upon dromedaries, as in Efth. viii. 10. The flid&h, 
who’conduced us to Mount Sinai, rode upon a camel of this kind, and woul 4 
quently divert us with & token of its great abilities. For he would depart from ouif 
caravan, reconnoitre another juft in view, and return to us again in lefs thkn a quatlte^ 
of an hour. It difiers from the common camel, in being of a finer and rounder fhapej^ 
and in having upon its back a lefler protuberance. This fpecies (for the former, 
ararely deviating from the beaten road, travels with its head at liberty) is governed 
bridle, which being ufually faflencd toaring^xed in its noflrils, may very well 
trii^c that exprelHon, 2 Kings xix. 28..of a hook in its nofc, as it is recorded di 

j^ennacherib, and may be further applicable fwift retreat. 

:^‘v The males of the camel kind, from being : tame and harmlefs in other fcafcdSii b&i 
|come unruly in the fpring; the ufual time when they folicit the females. Their ikmi. 
liarity is generally in the night, in the fame manner with creatures of the cat kiudV ^s 
it has been long ago obferved by Ariftotle §, though contradifted by, Pliny ||. F^tiie 
(heath of the penis (in thefe, no lefs than in other animals which reft a long time 
ther upon their lower belly, and are called retromingent) is brought forwartk; 4 p 6 n 
thefe occafions, which, at other times, is thrown backwards for the more cenvem^ 


■ ct' 


eu. ct in pTWtwitUW el 


Sitim et quatridun tolerant (Cameli) ; implenturqttc, cum btbendi ' 
futurum, obturbaia proculcatione ptius aqua; aliter potu non gaudent. 

** At the top of the fecond ventricle (of thi dromedary), there were fcveral wlucR"f|^tht 

orifices of abtiut twenty cavities, made like facks placed between the two mem^fi^s which cod^^ th* 
fiibftance of this ventricle. The view of thefe fades made ua think that they mi^ wejl he tSd'ir^eiVato 
rits, where Pliny fays that csmels do a long time keep the -water, which they do drink in great! ttbuii^^o 
they meet with Mri'tSL'fnpply the wants which they may have thereof in tbe<dlT dvKrti, wherevtibie] 
ire'Uf«|j|p travel.” . |em»on#lpr the Natural Hiftory of Animals, &:c. by the cftTtrn. , 

dit Almahares, ou de Mahrah, eft ainfi 

Bk^e Harodaa, ^taidateurd’i^ Abulf,del’Arabic. I . t 
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diTcharge of the urine. femtdes. ai^ lutsGWt a mhM jW, or Irnm one 
to the other f ^ £he, youn| hlth^t; fc uttens oT pBppie«^ 

days after thiar bhth. Th<»ir future good or bad qtialiti 4 iike^e ard^g- 
i^cated ftom tfte ^^^ orfhortnefs of their blindnefs. • > 

' After the beafta of burden, ureare to defcribe the black cattle, which ate generally 
fruall and fldidiiri the fatteft of them, when brought from the Hall, rarely we%hiij^ 
five or quin|^. is dieir milk in proportion to their fiae; for, n^ 

' WidUiemdlng Hie rich'ilerbage of this country from Deceudier to July, a cow rarely 
^eeH>ove a quart cf milk at a jime, whilft the butter has neither the fubftance nor 
riHii^aof tafte with what our EngKlh dairies afford us in tb» depth of winter. The 
Si^aary covi 4 have another imperteflion, as they lofe their calves and their milk toge- 
the Iheep and the goats oontribute mfo to the dairies, partkularly in the 
mtAibg of cheefe. Inftead of runnet, efpecially in the fummer feafon, they turn the 
, with the flowers of the great headed tlullle, or wild artichoke; and putting the 
cm«d^ afterwards into fm^^ with ruihes, or with the dwarf palm, they 

li^ihetn up clofe, and prefs them. Theife cbeefes are rarely above two or three 
pounds and in lhape and fize like oH penny loaves; fuch perhaps as David 

carried to the camp of Saul. Their method of making butter is, by 
plying the^milk or cream into a goat's ikin turned infide out; which they fufpend from 
' one*!!^^ of the tent to the other, and then preffing it lo and fro in one uniform db'ec- 
,tiott, they quickly occafion the reparation of the unSuous and wheyey parts. A great 
of butter is made in feveral places of thefe kingdoms; which, after it is boiled 
wi& ialt, in order to precipitate the hairs and other naftineffes occafloned in the 
churmng, they put it into jars, and preferve it for ufe. Frelh butter foon grows 
fovU' and rancid. 

t^lfhe goat is the fame with that of other countries. But there are two fpecies of 
ffi^p not known in Europe; the one, which is common all over the Lpvant, as well 
the kingdom of Tunis, is diftinguilhgfcby a. broad, tail, that ends fometimes in ii 
pmnt, fometimes continues broad to the OOTtom. The flefli of this fpecies taftes gene- 
raJl^iOf^the wool; neither has it theifonder fibres of the finaller tailed flieep. Yet 
the tsdl tffelf, which is greatly efteemed iq their cufeafowes and pilloes, confiftsofa 
‘ hardiblid fat, not interior in tafte to marrow. The other fpecies, which is bred in 
the neighbourhood of Gaddemz, Wurglah, and the more diftant places of the Me- 
lanogsetuli and Gahimantes, is near as tall as our follow deer; and excepting the head', 
difl^FS not much in lhape. The heat of the climate, the fcarcity of water, joined to 
the- cc^u^nefo tmd drynefs of the herbs they feed upon, may be the reafon why their 
flelh ie dry to the palate, and why their fleeces likewife are as coarfe and hairy as thofe 
of the goat. » 

A gebding amrag the horfes, an ox among the black cattle, or a weather among 
the flie^, is rarely or ever known among them.’ For fuch males of Iheep or blacS 
cattle as are more than fufficient for the prefervation of the fpecies, and are intend^ 
for foie or the lhambles, have only their teiUdes fqueezed or difcpiqpofed, when they 
yire^three months, .pld; the Mahometans accounting it an a{S’|^^reat ccueUy.' 1 ^ 
creatures'^any other fjpecies than their own. . 

B^es tl^ great i^iety of cattle, we may obferve fuithitfi klhd i^ 

nam«»oqs ,.^ve«d Arabian trib^-who^CMi braa^^:^iyj!;|U^ 

field, are|mfl^<xl.pf|ysqjfo.;|hyn fo.iUiiA 
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tl^y lisfye th^ 

Such ^ aiA £ui^ Br to the^iio^^^ut^vlp^^ 

vllhg^ iai^iieiy iiiconfideralyle, when compared With the yearly ime^.^ v '|% i^^ 
care therefore and attendance ; nay, if thefe num^ous docks and lkr|$ 
horn the inclemency of the weather during a fmall patt^o^ly of the wditteit|eafon|H^ 
W|>ole country, in a few years, would be oveYiYun with cattle. . ^, .i ' 

^ Among theiwadrupeds that are not naturally tame and dbmcflicated, we may 
thofe large her^ of the neat kind, called bekker el wa(h *, which have a 
turn of My, a flatter face, with thdr horns bending more towards each other tiulit4ai|.. 
the tame kind. The bekker el walh 'then may be* well taken for. the bubalus of 
ancients f, or the bos Africanus of Belionius; though what this author deferibes. is 
little bigger than the caprea, or roe>buck, whereas the bekker el wafli is nearly of the 
fame fize with the red-deer, with which alfo it agrees in colour. The young t^ves lof 
this fpecies quickly grow tame, and herd with other cattle.. . . , ^ . 

Bekker el wafh is the pame likewife given to a fpecies of the deer kind, whofe ^ 
are exattly in the faihion of our ftag^^ but the fize is only betwixt 
fallow deer. Thofe which I have feen, were caught in the mountaihs^^ic^ iSk^t^ 
and appeared to be of the fame mild and tractable nature with the belc^r el wal^^^ 
The female, for want of horns, is called in derifion, fortafs, i. e, t&e broad fcblp^ ic^' 

^ fcolded head. 

The fifhtall, called likewife, in fome parts, lerwee, is the moft timorous fpetfles 
the goat kind, plunging itfelf, whenever it is purfued, down rocks and precipices, ifi 
there be any in its way. It is of the bignefs of an heifer of a year old, but has^tv 
rounder turn of body, with a tuft of Ihagged hair upon the knees aid neck; this neaCs .. 
a foot, the other above five inches long. It agrees in colour with the bekker el wall%i 
but the horns are wrinkled and turned back like the goat’s j from which likewife thqi*-. 
differ in being more than a foot long, and diviM upon the forehead by a fmall .ftrip of 
hrir, as in the flieep kind. The fiflitall, iromIPis fize, lhape, and other circumllances- 
leems to be the tragelaphus | of the ancients; ^ animal, we are to imagine fuch as ' 
tins is, betwixt a goat and a deer. Pliny indeed obTerves, that it was peculiar to thie 
hanks of the Phafis; a mifiake of the fame kind with what he relates elfewhere, that- 
riiere were no flags (cervi) in Africa. 

Befides the common gazell or antelope, this country produces another fpeci^ of tbs^ 
fame fliape and colour, though of the bignefs of the roe-buck, with horns fomedmesi 
two feet long. This, which the Africans call lidmee, may be the fame with the Ibrep- 
ficeros § and addace of the ancients. Bochart, from the fuppofed whitenefs df tho> 
buttocks, finds a great aflinity betwixt, addace |j, and Qtfiynj difon ; which, in Deut;^ 
sv. 5. our tranflation, a^eeably to the Septuagint and Vulgate vaxfions, renders, the^' 

^ wqflti, \, t. Bot SUvtfirit, enim fhiiift, ^i**^^**'. ^^1* . 

Vid.Pet. Bellon. Ofafervat. 1. ii. 0.-50. Infignia bourn Feroruni genen, jubato* bifontoii, neeH^dque, • 

^ Velocitate uros, qobi^ ijmperltum vulgus bubalonim uoinen'imponit, cum id jrig^if .'Arrica,'vituU' . 
potidt ce m ye qoadam Plin. h viii. c. i|. Uros nnpsrituni valgus vocatltttblddi^ dvmbttbtitti 

pent ad cdjKam fiiciem in Afeiea procrcentur. J. Solin. Pofyhift. c. ja. 

t 3E^cmi^ foecifbiSia™ «'^0tfe.Xbarha tantum « armurum-Tillo diftans, qneB|.li«gM{^mi vociiat,.. 
non;:idla*, quam juxw Fbi|^ anundjiif nii&eii^. . CervM Africa propemodam f<Ahaoa glgtiA.’ 
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el aad of the?i ^e 

flopping on a fi^ddm n^ea they 3 ^ fho^ 

tdme npon the pur^iers. Their haimte are likewife the rat* the cn^ pan 

li^n the ^fin^ of the Tell and the Sahara. GaaeU is impi^operfy interpreted h^ 
$pchart and the h^rt or the fanm; that appellation being always given, both 

in the Levant and in jBarbary, to the animal which we call the antelope. j ^ 

itmong the quadrnjpeds bf a lefs tameable nature, we mull give the firft place to thje 
Ibn^ ^and then to the panther} for the tiger is not a native of Barbary. The females 
of J»th fpedes have two rows of nipples like a bitch, which giye fuck to three, fotne* 
^mes to fohr or five whelps. Mr. Ray (De Quadr. p. i65.)'^uftjhave been mifm« 
TOroaed in giving two nippies only to the lioncls. When the little ones breed theif 
tCf^ih, they are ufually feii.cd with fevers which carry off three in four of them ; and this 
^ i^e reafon, as the Arabs inform us, why their numbers are fo inconfiderable. But 
•t^jWhether this is owing to fuch difeafes, or to the great difperfion rather of the Arabs, 

" fExod. xxUi, 29. Deut. i. 22.) or perhaps to the much eafier way of killing them, fince 
too invenSlon of fire arms; wliatever, I fay, may be the caufe, it is certain there would 
be great difficulty at prefent to procure a fiftieth part of thofe lions and panthers which 
Africa contributed formerly to the diverfions of Rome f. I have read in fomc deferip- 
tio^sof this country, that women can be familiar with lions j and that, upon taking up 
a ftkk, and fpeaking boldly to them, they will immediately lofe their fiercenef^ and«« 
leatvfe their prey. Something perhaps of this kind may happep, when they have been 
fatiated with food; at which time the lions arc fuppofed to lofe their courage, and 
and that they therefore fuffer their pr^ to be feized, and refeued out of their jaws, 
But thefe mftances*are very rare; it oftener falling out, that perfons of riper age, as 
i^U as children, have been, for want of other food, torn to pieces, and eat up by this 
4 evourer J, as he is emphatically called in Scripture. Fire is what they are moft afraid 
((rf j yet, notwithftanding all the pretautipn of the Arabs in this refpe£l;,notwithftanding 
y tjhe barking of their dogs, and theit owji repeated cries and exclamations during tw 
^hole night, when they are fufpeQ:^ to be upon the prey, it frequently happens, thal 
th^ ravenous beafts, outbraving all th#fe terrors, will leap into the midft of a douwaf^ 
wiiere the cattle are enclofed, and drag from thence a Iheep or a goat. Tf thefit 
ravages ire repeated, then the Arabs dig a pit where they are obferved to enter, and , 
covering it over flightly with reeds, or fmall branches of trees, they frequently decov “ 
and catch them. Pliny has taken notice of the fame praflice; which is likewite 
aUadird to, Ezek. xix. 8. Pfal. ix. j 5. and in other places of Scripture. The fleffi’; 
cf iheEoii is in great efieem, having no fmall affinity with veal, both in colour, taflt^v 
ai^ flavour. < The diflinflion of animals was little known or attended to by the ancient 
Ronu^ts, wh^, according to an obferv^ion of Lipfius §, they called the lion a beafi 
and the paqtlfer a rat of Mrica. ' , i - *' 


^ Capres Hinnulus 

live Csavji -.,- i a 

"i'tffW'Leouum fimul pforuiifi pugnam Romse princess dedk Q^Scxvc^t Knlftu 

Itfbatdrum primus omnium L. 3ylla, mii Didatpr fv^, in 'Pnif|»W. Ppft P® 
M^iiua ip t|iirco DC,^& iMubatorum ceexv. Ciew pidator ecce. CB^e.tQS,<k^^ t;r»t ^oudaffl 
btlii'c eft] maxime. Flirt. 1. ^ 
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„rj-™ oeiHif' ipp»e^?.|nn; wiiaw'iR-Txpfii^/retpecss. 
ilpr the. 'but s^'mbcb' 

ture irfelf bf TOvfieiros a nature. However, the Arabs fooiifhly 
fpurious ^spring betwixt the lion and leopardefs. Jt feeds upon 
upon roots and herbs, like the jackall and the dubbah, and muft be fn^^^t nedel&i^' 
w)^ it ventures upon a Iheep or a goat. As the feadh then can fcarce be taken 
the or lupus cervarius of the ancients, which is delcribed as a much fiercer creal^l^'' 
the chamus * of Pliny feems better to agree with it. ■ 

Befides this, there two other animals that are’marked like the le^p^; 
with this differendfe, that their fpots are generally of a darker colodr, as their fur w 
fomewhat longer and fofter. The firft is of the cat kind, about one-third lei’s than a 
full grow’n leopard, and may be taken for the leffer panther of Oppian. The other 
has a Imall pointed head, with the teeth, feet, and other chara£terillics of the we^^ 
kind. The body is about a foot long, round and llender, with a regular fucceflidj& bf 
black and white ringlets upon the tail. This, as well as the ichneumon, feai|;hes 
poultry; and, provided it was tamer, and fomewhat larger (as it is Ibtrusfecs well 
feented), we might well take it for the gineita f* This creature has two hatn'^s; bei^ 
called by fomc, gat el ber-rany, i. e. the Jirange or foreign cat^ and by others, fiiib*; 
beardou; but I Ihould call it, for the reafons above, the lefl’er ginetta. > 

Tlie dubbah is of the badger kind, near the bignefs of a wolf, but has a fiattet 
body, and naturally limps upon the hinder right leg; yet, notwithftanding this imper- 
fe£lion, the dubbah is tolerably fwift, and cannot be fo eafily run down by the huntet^ 
of thefe countries as the wild boar. The nfeck of it is fo remarkably ftiff, that in looka 
ing behind, or fnatching obliquely at any objefl, it is obliged, ii.' the fame mann;^; 
with the hog, the badger, and crocodile, to move the whole body. It is of a buff^ 
dun colour, inclining to be reddifh, with fome tranfverfe ftreaks of a dark browftfl 
y^hilfi the hairs,upon the neck are near a fpan long, which it can occafionally erefi, 
notwithftanding they are much fofter than thj^ briftles of a hog. The paws are larger 
fmd well armed, ferving in want of other foqd, today open the cephaglione, (i.^r t^e 
iimedulla, cerebrum, or trxi^axo?) of the palmeta’, or dwarf paln>; to dig up the roots 
df plants, and fometimes the graves of the dead, which lie among the Bedoweens, in 
the open fields, without being feeured by walls, trenches, or incloiures. When the 
4 ubbayti is taken, the Arabs are very induftrious to bury the headj left the bi^, 
according to their fuperftition, ihould be ufed in fo/cery and enchantment; an 
pra£life, as appears from the durm nodus hya2n0c; an expreffion in Luca^ip 
Next to the lion and panther, the dubbah is the fierceft of the wild be^fts ; 

and, from the charafteriftics of having long hair upon its neck hke u .aane, movii^ 


«B||aDd et e vici’no fuo rure.--Ita pantherns vocanint mures, «t opinor, Africatibs-i-Talc in leonibui^ft. 
Cini prunuoi vifi, non iepnes externo cos nomine inCgnierunt, fed noto et domeftico urfua.-r>Virg4iuiii 
dum Aceftem PvUe Libytlidos urfae, cerium mihi intcllexiffc leonjua^-^; Vid, j. 

gni n^nntl^'iO&enderunt chaum, ^uem GalU rlutphrum Ivtj^ iwr. 

TuLX Pii»/;S »ni‘Pv Vid. Gcfn. de Quadrup. p. J 4 p, SJO. diodrup. c.Va. 
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Hb neck with diffteiiltV) and diftarbing the gmres of the*dead*, it may lay m a 
giwatcr claim to the hysena of tl]^ ancients, than the dvic cat or the badger, vhidh 
are ledcr animals, and not known, as far as I can learn, in Barbary. 

The deebf is of a darker colour than the fox, though near the fame biguefs. It 
yelps every night about the gardens and villages, feeding, as the dubbah docs, upon 
roots, fruit, and carrion. Mr. Ray| fuppofes it to be the lupus aureus oft. (he 
andents; though what Oj^pian deferibes by that name is larger, and of a much fiercer 
nature §. 

The deeb is likewife the fame with the jackall, or the chat^^il of the more eafiem 
countries, not differing much in found from the Heb. Jhaal^ krhich is rendered 
the fox in feveral places of Scripture j and, as we have before obforveJ that this animal 
iFeeds upon fruit and dead carcafes, we may fee the propriety of Pfal. Ixiii, to. where 
they that JhallJail by the /word are faid to be (to become) a portion (or provifion) for 
the Jhaalm; and of Cam. ii. 15. where the little fhaalim are deferibed to fpoil the vinet, 
and, as we may further fuppofc, to eat the tender grapes. 

Bochart |j has made it probable that the jackalls were the Ouk of the Greeks, the 
bent awi of the Arabians, and the (D**K) ijim or itm, Ifa.xiii. 12. xxxiii. 14. and 
Jer. 1 . 39. which we render the beajis of the ijlands; an appellation very vague and im- 
determined. Some Jewifh commentators make it the plural of fl’K, which we rendtnr 
tbekitCy Lev. xi. 14. and Dcut. xiv. 13*. Of the like nature alfo is (D”^) tziimy 01^ 
ai/w (ibid) which we call in general, the wild bcaJls of the defert^ infiead of fome par¬ 
ticular well known fpecies, as may be rather fuppofed, that frequents it. Whereas, 
by fixing the latter to the black cat, which will be hereafter deferibed, and the ijim 
to the jackall, both of them noted animals, frequenting no Icfs the uncultivated than 
the cultivated parts of thefe countries, and making ail the night long a perpetual 
howling, yelping, or fqualling noife, we may have a proper notion, as it is there 
related, of their meeting together, and crying out in their dfolate place,. The jackafls 
alfo, as they are creatures by far the moil common and familiar, as well as the moil 
• smpierous of thofc countries, feveral of them feeding often together, fo we may well 

perc^ve the gr^t pofiibiiity there was for Samibzi to take, or caufe to be taken, three 

< 

* HysHam ^uoque mittit Afnca. riii Aim fpina nget, mllum rontinua unitdte flcAi niqtiit, nifi tot* 
corpora circumaAcb Solin. c 40. Plin. I viu c 30 ' 0 > St xxkhcnt ol fu» ot ifx 10 firy^at 

hx Out/rTo» >tnm, j^euTOii f trfnrt; ivm,, tteu tri irxXn^TF^K,' xat /SaSvTi^c ’!«•, xm St 'oXo; rxi 

•rvitCttfvxu Si, ifiipiwx m avtfxtfevyuK Aiilt. Hitt. Aiiim. 1 . viit. c. 5. Vid. liuch. Hieros. 

I . ni.<c. Ii. ^ . 

f Atkamoa, in hh Lexteen, makes the Deeb and the Tienan to be the fame ; and as the latter has a great 
■ffinitT with Tanmn, which it commonly rendered a Jragon, or dragont, in Scripture, it ib highly probabl*, 
that mie tanxiu or tamum Ihould be fumetim'es, inftead of dragon t, interprets deebt, or jackaus, as *iU 
ifterwards be farther taken notice. ‘ I VM. Rail Synops. Animal, p. 174. 

§ eMx Xuiu/mnrxroe Sxf. Oppian. Cyneg. 1 . iii. 

However, Bochart deduceth the name from the Heb. (^ 3 ^ 1 ) 

H HieroK. 1 . iii. e. 13 . 

Ak^bum bxxft i. e. fulvi, nt habet fehoUafte^ XI. X. 
vr$f^ia 3 Ms eet^neonewta^cu 

Ayyepiwf. ^ Oppian. Kalieut. 1 . ii. 

X. if/ns*^esijy*Mict eonfertot. congr^tos. Sehol. II. 774. 

1. e. ididare Ita tatrare proprium ennia, lupi, et Glii amd. i^Ioinras in Lezico. 

UtmilMtiC iMsnen et difm eft oMpwrnraemwr, ab ttlvlatt). 

SiMt et Aimnni* fnnt oonjttgana {jporro dmtva* eft ^axma Utttae. Ut de ««M, at Alcaine* itn 

J. Fo^ de ilMawiws I AXinrKW xw Saiw KM Xina* w i^nairiii. 
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hundred uf diem; The fox, properlj fo callal, is rarely met vitb, nddier is it gire> 
^ious, * ' 

The gat el khallah, (iyah ghuih, or karrah kulik} i. e. ibe*black cat, or black-eared 
eat, as the Arabic, •Perfian, and Turidfh names iignify, of the bignds and of 
a cat of the largeft fize. The body is of a reddiih brown; the belly of a lig&er 
c^our, and fometimes fpotted; the chops are black, the* ears of a deep grey, with 
the'dps of them diftinguilhed by fmall tufts of black ftiff hair as in the lynx. The 
figure given us of this animal by Charleton *, is not fo full in the chops as the Barbary 
fiyah ghuih j which, together with the jackall, are generally fuppofed to find out pro- 
vmon or prey for^he lion, and are therefore called’ the lion’s provider. Yet it may, 
be very much doubted, whether there is any fuch friendly intercourfe betwixt them. 
In the night indeed, when all the beajis of the foreji do move, Pfal. civ. ao —aa. thefe, 
as well as others, are prowling after fuftenance; and ‘when the fun arifetb, and the 
Hon gettcth bimfclf away to his den, both the black cat and the jackall have been c^ea 
found gnawing fuch carcafes as the lion is fuppofed to have fed upon the night before. 
This and the promifcuous noife which I have heard the jackall particularly make with 
the lion, are the only circumftances which I am acquainted with in favour of this opinion. 
However, this feeding together, and intercourfe betwixt the jackal! and the black cat, 
at thefe feafons, more than what has been obferved betwixt any other two of the 
ieffer wild bcafts, may further confirm the conjedure of Bochart, that the latter 
mighf be the tziim, efpecially as dziwin, a name of the fame found in the Arabic, 
denotes fuch a creature. ’ 

It may be obferved of the porcupine, that of the many which I have feen in Africa, 

I never knew any of them, though very much provoked, that, could dart their 
quills. Their ufual method of defence is, to recline themfelves on one fide, andj^ ^ 
upon the enemy’s near approach, to rife up quickly, and gore him with the ereded 
prickles upon the other. The flefli of this animal, when fat and young, is very well 
tailed, and in gVeat efteem. The near analogy alfo betwixt kunfood, the Arabic name 
of the hedge-hog, which is here very common, and the Hebrew iflp kepb 6 de, Ifa, * 
acxxiv. 11. &c. ihould induce us to take it for that quadruped, according to the fef^ty 
rather than for the bittern, as we tranllate it. 

The jird t, and the jerboa, or yerboa, are two Kttle harmlefs animals, which burrow 
in the ground. They chiefly frequent the Sahara, though I have often feen the latter . 
in the plains of Warran. Each of them is of the bignefe of a rat, having their bellies 
white, but the reft of their bodies of a forrel colour. The ears likewife of them both 
are round and hollow, in fome long, in others ihort, agreeing with the rabbit in the 
order of their fore-teeth, and in the briftles of their chops, though thf ;* differ in other 
refpeds. For the head of the jird is fomewhat pointed,^ and co,'jred all oyer with fur | 
whereas, the noftrils of the jerboa are flat and flaked, l^^ing nearly in the fame plain 
with the mouth; wherein alfo it differs from thofe which have been brought from 
Aleppo, and are deferibed by Mr. Haym J. All the legs of the jird are nearly of the 
fiune length, with each of them five toes; whereas the fore-feet of the Barbary je. boa 
are very ihort, and armed only with three. The hinder fleet are nearly of tne fame 
length with the body, widht each of them four toes, befidra two fpurs, as we may call 
tba ones that are placed more than an indi above them. The tail of the jird 

* Vid. ObrI. ,, 

+ B«>ch«rt p;»40.) wtoderift 

'■ y'. ■ ■. i' Yid* Mw. Hejin.;'Te6)ro Bntaaaicej^ ‘''-v-. 
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a little Ihorter %n in the common rat» ts bettefr cloathed; vhtifl; that of 
jerboa is as long-as its body, of a ^ellowilh colour, with a black tuft near or upon 
, thl'extremity, Th^ are both goo#-to eat j and the latter, notwithftan^g the great 
dtfproportion betwixt the fore and hinder feet, runs, or rather jumps along with 
extraordinary fwiftnefs; the tail, which it carries for the moft part ered, or occafion* 
ally reclined, contributing til the while to the regularity of its motion. 

The jerboa has been ^aken by fome authors* for the faphani of'the 

Scriptures, though the places where I have feen them burrow have never been among 
the rocks, but either in a ftiff loamy earth, or elfe, where thdr haunts ufually are, 
in the loofe fand of the Sahara; efpecially where it is fupported by |Jhie fpreading roots 
bf fpartum, fpurge-laurel, or other the like plants. Agreeably to this method of 
their burrowing in the ground, under the roots of plants, fome Cyrenaic medals 
^hibit little animals of this kind, under an umbellated plant, fuppofed to be the 
filphium. 

That remarkable difproportion betwixt the fore and the hinder legs of the Jerboa 
or Jiirirf, (though I never faw them run, but only ftand or reft themfelves upon the 
latter), may induce us to take it for one of the SmoS^ or two footed y«x«« or rats, 
which J Hero4otus and other authors deferibe as the inhabitants of thefe countries; par¬ 
ticularly (t« of the province of Siiphium. 

Beftdes the animals above mentioned. Barbary produces the bear, or dabh § 
(according to their appellation), the ape or flieddy, the ichneumon or tezerded, the* 
fox or thaleb, the ferret or nimfe, and the weefel or fert el heiie. The mole likewife, 
the rabbit, the hare, and the wild boar, are every where in great numbers. The 
laft of thefe, the chief prey and food of the lion, (in Ecclus xii. 19. the onager or w'ild 
afs is deferibed to be fuch), has fometimes been known to defend itfelf with fo much 
bravery, that the viftory has inclined to neither fide; the carcafes of them both having 
been found lying one by the other, tom and mangled to pieces. 


•. the oviparous Quadrupeds. 

Al^ONG the oviparous quadrupeds, we are to place the land and water tortoife; 
the latter of which was a flatter body, though neither of them are peculiar to Barbary, 
The forrncr, which hides himfelf during the winter months, is very palatable food, 
but the latter is' very unwholeforae. The taitah (j, or bouiah, as they call the chamae- 
leon, may be difeovered by a good eye upon every hedge. The tongue is four inches 
longi and in fliape like to a ftnall peftal, which it darts upon flies and infers with a 
furprifing fwiftnefs, and retains them afterwards by a glutinous matter that is excreted 
from the tip cf it. The Moors and Arabs, after they have dried the Ikin, fufpend it 
upon their bofoms to prevent the influence of an evil eye. The taitah differs little in 
name from tjid letaa, which in Lev. xi. 3. is rendered the lizard j and therefore 

* Vid. Boch. Hieroz. I. iii. c. 33. ^ 

f The high'biils arc a refuge for the wild goats, and fo are ** the ftony rocks for the {^faphanmnt 
tonics** Pfal. civ, 18. •• The conies fuphanstmy are bat a fiteblc folk, yet make they 

their houfes m the rocka.” ' Prov. xxx. 26. 

I Herod. Melp. ^ 192. Theopb. spud iElian. Hill. Anim. 1 . xv. c. 26. Photius, ibid. Ariil. de 
Murib. Aigypt 

f Urfus. DaKba enim Arabice eft pilofam habere faciem, trade Dtd {aciei pili et vilU* tcci 

Booh. Hieroz. 1 . iii; c, 9. • 

U VH. Boch. Hierbz, l.iv.c. 4. 
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the chamaleoB, r fpecies Indeed of lizard, might, with more proprietjr* be fiibftitt|ted 

for it. ^ * 

Thewarral, orguaral, according to Leo*, fometimes*thirtymches.m lenj^h; 
being ufually of a bright reddifh colour, with darkifti fpots. Vanfldjf » fo w^ a 
philofopher, as very ferioufly to affirm, that the warral is ingendered from the rbttea 
^gs of the crocodile. * 

'The dhab or dab, another lizard, taken notice of likewife by Leo agree nearly 
in ihape, and in the hard pointed annuli or fcales of the tail, with the caudiverb^, 
as it is reprefented in Gefncr § and Johnfton. Tfab || therefore, a word of the 
fame found in the Hebrew, Lev. xi. 29. is tranflated erroneoufly, as we may fuppofe, the 
tortoife^ inftead of the Jharp fcaled tailed lizard. ’ 

The zermoumeah is as frequent in the highways and hedges, as the common green 
lizard. It is a mighty flender elegant am'mal, with a long taper tail, of a light brown 
colour, all over beautifully ftriated with yellow ftreaks. 

The Ikink or fcincus frequently hides itfelf under flat iloncs, or elfe in the holes of 
old walls and ruins. In the like iituation, (though they often come into our houfes, 
and crawl over our beds), we find the nije-daimah, or booka-fliaih, which Is of a dark 
gloomy colour, feven or eight inches long, with a flat head and body, and with the 
tail like the dale’s. I have often obferved, that the booka-lhalh would beat with its 
tail the walls, floors, or cieling which it refted upon ; a circumftance that may induce 
us th take this for the frnaller, and the dab for the greater caudiverbera or uromaftix. 
The warral alio, in ruifning upon the ground, ufes the like action; whilft the Arabs 
gravely affirm, that the perfon who is touched by one of thefe llrokes will become 
barren and unfruitful. 

fe 

* 

§ 3. —- Of the Serpentine kind. 

NOT to mention the flow-worm and the fnakc, which arc common, the moft 
remarkable fpecics of the ferpentinc kind is the thaibanne, which might well be takep 
for Lucan’s Thebanus ophites, provided Thebanus was an appellative, and uot the 
proper name of the ferpent. I have been informed that fome of them are three or 
four yards long ; and as it is by far the largeft ferpent in Barbary, it will Co far anfwer 
to the hsemorrhous, to which Lucan has given the epithet of ingens; the many 
others which he deferibes being probably much frnaller, and of the viper fize. I have 
feen purfes made of the flein of the thaibanne, which were more than four inches wide* 
The zurreike, another ferpent of the Sahara, is ufually about fifteen inched long. 
It is of a flender body, and being remarkable, as the name ^ (ftx)’'. zurak, jaculari) 
infinuates, for darting itfelf along with great ftfriftnefs, may p rfc \m De one of Lucan’s 
jaculi volucres. 

But the mofl; common as well as malignant of this tribe, is the lefiab, which, like 
our viper or adder, is of a lefs uniform turn of body than the zurreike, and rarely 
exceeds a foot in length. It is not always of the fame colour, but varies a little 
according to the quality of the earth, fand, or rocks where it is found **. The torrida 

• J. L«o. Defeript, Africss* 1. 1 *, p. 297. ' 

t Vid. Vanfleb’s prefent State of Egypt, p. 47. J Vid. J, L«o, ijt fiipia. 

§ Gcfn. de Quadruped, ovip. p. 23. Jopu. Hift. Quadruped. Tab. lxxix. 

11 Boch, Hieros!. 1 . IV. c. I. ^ f Vid. note, p. 339. 

•* This dfcomftance and quality in the ftiycnt fcind hat been taken notice of hy Pliny. ** Vul^tuoi 
ell,’* iityt he, lib. vlii. cap; 98. “ ferpentes pierojTque cplottoi tetrw habere, .qpa occulUntur.** Vid. 
«tiam Nicand. in Sepe et Sepedobe.. 

4 *- 2 V , dipla* 



imf well to the aam^ and to tlie quality of the k&b, which is ^ 
i||p fe^1!^ nm-e, h burn. 

Arabs re^rt that •there is tiMUlime antipathy betwixt the le^ and the tmtah 
Wl^h was long ago afligned * to the chamasleon and the viper; and that a little drop 
^ clammy juice^ which the taitah lets &11 upon the lefiah, will throw it mto fuch vidient 
convulfions as are attended with immediate death. 

Thefe, after the moft diligent fearch and inquiry, are the only fpedes of the viper 
kind that 1 am acquainted with; and I am perfuaded, that the northern pamt of 
Africa do not produce above five or fix difiind fpecies among the many that are 
defcribed by Lucan f and Nican(^er. For it may be obferved, in thf firft place, that 
the fcytale, fo called from ffxuTaAn, baculus^ which was alfo the flow or bund worm, 
the fame with the caecilia or TvfXjj-ii, was, in all probability, from the uniform lhape 
of body, the head and the tail being nearly of the like thicknel's, no other than the 
amphifbmna. The cenchris alfo, from xeXxeo?, its millet-like fpots, and from being 
of a larger fize, according to Nicander, was not different from the thebanus ophites; 
which, from the name, fiiould be fpotted like the granite or ferpentine marble. Yet 
fiill thefe fpots are no diftinguiihiDg charaderiflks; in as much as they may be 
attributed, more or lefs, to all or to the greatefl part of the ferpentine kind. 

With regard alfo to the afpis, this had a great variety of fpecies or fynon3nras rather. 
iElian (Hift. Anim. 1 . x. c. 3.) reckons them to be lixtecn. “ Plurcs, diverfaeque funt 
afpidum fpecies,” (fays Solinus, cap. xxvii.) “ verum difparis effcftus ad nocendum: 
Pip&s (from fiti interficit; hypnale (from Jimof) quofl fomno necat.” To 

which we may add the prefler and feps; the bite of the former being attended with a 
fever, as a derivative from irfti 9 u ; the bite of the latter being attended with a cor¬ 
ruption of the whold mafs of blood, (the fame poifon working diflerently, according 
to the habit of body in the woun 3 ed perfon,) as a derivative from tniru. As to the 
name itfelf of a/pis, it might have been gcnerical, from coiling itfelf up like a fliield j 
feutum diciturt co quod ad caput tegendum reliquo corpore pro feuto utttur. So that 
aU the properties and chara&erilUcs above mentioned, may be well attributed to one 
« 

* Vid. iElian. Hift. Animal. 1 . iv. c. 33. Fhilen. de Propr. Anim. in Chamaleonte. Scalig ad 
Cardaoom de Subtilit. apud Gefn. ut fupra. * 

' Hie quae prima caput movit'depulvcre tabes, 

Afpida fotnniferam tumida cervice Jevavit, &c. 

At non ftare fuum miferis paflura cruorem 
Squamiferos ingens Haemorrhois explicat orbet. 

Natus ct ambigtiae colorct qui Syrtidos arva 
Cherfydros, traAique via fumante Chelydri; 

£t Temper redo lapfurus limite Cenchris; 

Fluribua ille notis variatam'pingitur alvum, 

Quam parvis tm£lu% maculis Thebanus Ophites } 

Concolor exuftia atque indiferetus arenis 
Ammodyes; fpinaque vagi torquente Ceraftae; 

Et Scytale fparfis etiam nuuc fola pruinis 
Exuvias pofttura fuas; et torrida Dipfas; 

Et gravis in geroinum furgens caput Ampbifbena 
Et natrix violator aquae, facuUqve volucrcs j 
Et conttntus iter cauda lulcare Fareas; 

Orsqne diftendeiis avidus fpumantia Frcfter; * ^ . 

Ofiaque difiblvens cum corpore tabificos Seps. 

Sibilaque effundens condas terrentia peftes. 

Ante venesa nocens, late fibt fubmovet omne 
Valgus, ct in vacua regnat Baftli£cw aretn. 

* Anr. Aft Ghi. to. 
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and the &me ^pimaL Confequentlf the afpffi, tEe dqjfas, th<ir IprdSiar^ nhd - 

feps, might be only one fingle fpecies of viper^ un^ tbefe different sq^&tk^ ; 

The natrix, in like manner, which is the coluolft and ap;'uis, was probal^y the 
with the chelydris or chelydrus, from its ffinking ^aality, implied in the 
viafumente^ or from living and depoliting its eggs m dunghills; the viper kind, on 
the contrary, being all of them fweet, and in fmell altogeiher inoffeniive. The fame 
might alfo be the chcrfydros (p^tfo-o; et uJiu^), from frequenting both the land and 
water, contrary to the cuflom of the viper ^d, which lives conftantly upon land. 
The pareas too, tcx^x rxf va^uxi though, the whole genus can upon oc- 

cafion enlarge dieir jaws, from being facred to ^rculapius, ihould l)e no other than 
the anguis or natrix. The natrix therefore, the coluber, anguis chelydris or chely- 
drus, together with the cherfydros and pareas, were likewife one and the lame crea» 
ture. 

The ammodytes, from its bright fandy colour, anfwers exaffly to the ceraftes, whicir 
is deferibed to be concolor exuftis arenis; though it is particular enough, that no- 
notice is taken of the horns (t» xt^xrx) by Lucan, from whence it received its very 
name. And this circumftance may give us room to fufpeft, that the poet had a 
greater regard to apply, at all adventure, fuch a fet of vague indiferiminating phrafes 
as would bell fuit his poefy, and be applicable to the whole genus, than to aflign to 
each fpecies, like an accurate naturalill, its real and fpecific (ignaturcs and chara£fer« 
lilies. • And further, Nicander, in giving horns indiferiminately to the afpis, echis, 
ceraftes, and hajmorrhoils, feems to make them one and the fame ferpent, notwith- 
(landing fome fmall, and perhaps accidental and non-permanent differences in their 
colours. Neither can any right fpecific diftin£lion or charaderift: be drawn from 
what that author too often infills upon, viz, their llra^ht and dired, or their oblique 
and finiller motions. 


§4.—Of ihe Birdf. 

. IN deferibing the more curious birds, we may add to the eagle kind the karabufho,. 
which is of the bignefs of our buzzard; with a black bill, red iris, yellow Ihort feet,, 
the back of an alh or fordid blue colour, the pinions of the wmgs black, the belly 
and tail whitilh. 

The graab el Sahara, or crow of the defert, is fomewhat bigger than our raven 
and, from the rednefs of the feet and bill, may demand the title of coradas major, or 
the larger coradas or pyrrhocorax. 

The emfeefy, or ox-bird, is as large as the curlew, being all over o ' ■' milk white 
colour, except the bill and the legs, which are of 'a fiiae red. It ga»eraUy feeds after 
cattle in the meadows, which makes the fiefh of it unfavory, anu foon to corrupts 
It refembles the crow in habit and lhape of body. 

The boo-onk, or long neck, is of the bittern kind, fomewhat lefs than the lapwing.. 
The neck, the bread, and the belly are of a light yellow; but the back and the upper 
part of the wings are of a jet black. The tail is fiiort, the featheis of the xmek long,, 
and llreaked either with vdiite, or with a light yellow. The bill, which is mcbe» 
long, is green, in fttlWbn like to the ftork*s; and the legjs, which are Ihort and llender,, 
are of the fame colour. In walking and fearching for food, it throws but its neck to® 
the length of feven or eight indi^, from whence the Arabs call it boo-onk, the father' 
<f the neck, at the long Tieck, , 

The burourouf one of the larger fpecies of the henrned owls, is fpotted like the* 
Norwegian. It generally frequents the defert, like the graab el Sahara ; and when it 
appears to the nor^ward, among the m^Bvas ai^ village, it is fanddi to portend fome: 
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^daselttl mfe^tious diflemper. Whilfl: the plague rage^ lately at Algiers, feveral of 
tli^e birds were to hover aboitf and. pitch upon the houfes, particularly where 
the* inhabitants were infeaed; drs^ thither, no doubt, by the contagious finell. 
But as foon as the dilleinper was over, they difappeared, and retired again into the 
Sahara. 

The yarourou, or cams fjlveJlrU^ as that Syriac word is commonly interpreted, and 
particularly taken notice m by Dr. Focock, in his Comment upon Mic. i. 8. is nearly 
allied in name to the burourou, though we cannot here draw any confequence from it; 
in as much as the yarourou was. not a bird, but a quadruped, vrs. the jackall; as tanin, 
|he original wo^, which we render dragon^ is there interpreted *. 

The lhaga-rag is of the bignefs and fliape of a jay, though with a fmaller bill, and 
fliorter legs. The back is browniih; the head, neck and belly of a light green ; and 
upon the wings and tail there are feveral fpots or ringlets of a deep blue. It makes a 
fqualling noife, and builds in the banks of the Shellilf, Booberak, and other rivers. 
Shagarag, by a fmall tranfmutation of letters, is the fame name with Jharakrak, or 
Jhakarak of the Arabian authors, and with the Jbarakrak of the 'I’almudifts; 

fo called from pIBf Jharak^ to fqual. It was probably in conformity to this quality 
that Buxtorf has interpreted Jbarakrak the merops or bee-eater^ a bird very common all 
over Barbary and the Levant, which flies in ^cks, and, in the heat of the day makes 
a fqualling noife, though not fo flirill as the lliagarag. Jonathan, the Syriac verfion^ 
and the Talmudifts, explain Dm racham, I.ev.xi. 18. or HOm rachamah, Deut.xtv. 17. 
by Jbarakrak, or farakreka in the Syriac; which being md!re regarded, or fuppofed 
perhaps to be better underftood by Munfter and Deodatus than the original word 
rachamah, induced them to tranflate it pica, (the magpye, or rather the jay,) with 
» which our ihagarag has no fmall afGnity, both in voice and plumage. 1 ^all, in 
another place, take notice of the rachamah, which was fo little known to the Jewifli 
writers, that the learned Bochartf. after acknowledging his own ignorance of it, 
complains likewife of theirs, in this ingenious and juft remark: Avem illam, viz, 

• rachamah,** fays he, delinire non potuerunt viri, tarn imperiti rerum naturae, quam 
periri vocem interpretes.** 

The houbaara, or houbaary, is of the fixe of a capon, but with a longer body. It 
feeds upon ihrubs and infefls, like the graab el Sahara, and frequents, in like manner, 
the defert; for, which reafon, perhaps, in the Arabian verfion (or the owl, as we 
render it,) yanfouph, Ifa. xxxiv. 11. is interpreted the houbary. I'his bird is of a light 
dun or yellowifh colour, marked all over with little brown taches; whilft the larger 
feathers of the wing are black, with each of them a white fpot near the middle. The 
feathers of the neck are whitifh, with black ftreaks; but are chiefly remarkable for 
their length, and for being erefted, as in the rough and dung-hill cock, whenever it is 
attacked or provoked. The bill is flat like the ftarling*s, nearly an inch and a half 
long; and the legs agree in ihape, and in the want of the hinder toe with thebuftard's. 
The gall and the contents of the ftomach are in great efteem for fore eyes, and have 
therefore been fometimes fold at a great price. Nothing furely can be more entertain¬ 
ing than the fight of the houbaara when it is purfued by the hawk, and to obferve the 

5 reat variety of flights and ftmtagems which it is obliged to ufe, in order to efcape. 

'he Arabian authors | add, that upon thefe occafions it endeavours to fquirt its dung 
hnto the hawks eyes, in order to blind them; but it may drop it rather, as the ftrunt- 
lard is known to do, out of fear. Golius and Bochart likewife mifinterpret hoobaara 
in calling it the buftard; which agrees indeed in colour, in habit of body, wd 
number of toes with the hoobaara, but differs in being at leril of twice the bignds. 

'Wh. Hinroi!. l.ii. I'sar. t Boefc. Hierfa. part. poft. 
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ITie rhaad or faf«£if, which is a granivorous and gregandus ^nts alfo the 

hbder toe. Inhere are two fpecies of it; the frailer being of the an ordir^iry 

pullet, whereas the larger is near as big as the hooMara, and differs alfo from the 1600* 
in having a black head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers i nmediately below it. ^e 
belly of them both is white, the back and the wings are ol'a buff colour, fpotted with 
brown; the tail is lighter, and marked all along with black tranfverfe flreaks. The 
beak and the le^s are ftronger than in birds of the partridge kind. Rhaad *, whicji 
denotes founder m the language of this country, is fuppofed to be a name that has beeai 
given to it from the noife that it makes in fpringing from the ground ; as faf*faf t» the 
other name, very naturally exprefles the beating of the air, when it is got upon the* 
wing. 

The kitawiah, or African lagopus, as we may call it, is another bird of the gre* 
garious and granivorous kind, with fliort feathered feet, which likewife want the hin¬ 
der toe. It frequents the moft barren, as the rhaad does the more fertile parts of the& 
countries; and is, in fuse and habit of body, like the dove. The back or upper part 
of it is of a livid colour, with dark fpots; the belly is blackifh ; and upon the throat 
there is the figure of a crefeent, of a beautiful yellow. Each feather in the tdl is tipped 
with a white fpot, whilft that in the middlfe is long and pointed, as in the merops. The 
flefli of this beautiful bird is like that of the rhaad, v/z, red upon the breaft, and white 
ji the lep; wherewith it agrees further, in being not only of an agreeable tafte, but 
of an eaiy digelUon, 

The Barbary partridge is the fame with the greater or red-legged fpecies, that is 
already known and deferibed by Mr. Ray; and befides the quail, v.'hich is common to 
moft countries, there is one here of a lighter colour, that wants the ’ Inder toe. Both 
of them are birds of palfage; as it likewife the woodcock, which makes its firft ap¬ 
pearance in Oftober, and continues till the March following, as in Europe. The 
Africans call the latter (from the largenefs, I fuppofe, of its head), the afs of the 
partridges. 

Befides fuch of the web-footed water fowl as are common in England, I have feen 
feveral other fpecies, beautifully diftinguiftied by their differently figured bills' and 
plumage, which it would be too tedious to enumerate. They are all of them called by 
the general name of brak, which word, Golius and others, have made to denote fome 
particular fpecies only of the duck kind, contrary to the received acceptation of it in 
this country, for the fiimily in general. 

Among the leffer birds, we may place a fpecies of the thrulh kind, not inferior to 
the American birds in the richnefs of its plumage. The head, neck, anfl back are of 
a fine light green, the wings of a lark colour, tlje breaft white, and Ipcaed like the 
thrulh, the uropjgium^ or rump, of an elegant yello-y, and the eitremi^y of the 
feathers upon the tail and wings, were tipped with the like colour. If we except the 
feet, which are Ihorter and ftronger, it -agrees in the falhion of the bill, and in the 
whole habit of the body with the thrufli. This bird is not very common, and appears 
only in the fummer months when figs are in feafon. 

To the little thick-billed birds we may add the Cafpa fparrovy, which is as big as 
the common houfe fparrow, and as often feen upon the houfes in* the date villages, to 
the weftward of the Lake of Marks, as the common fparrow is in other places. It is 
all over of a lark colour, excepting the breaft, which is fomewhat lighter, and Ihines 

* Sc. a reSiad, totiuit. 

t Bufivf, tranflated pajftr only by Golius, » not unlike in name to the lachaph or fab-ba^ 
which, Lev. zi. i6. we render iht rnhw* 

* like 
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Kte the pigeon’s. , Thn bird hp an exceedingly fweet and melodious note* much pre* 
ihsntble ro that M the Canary bird, ^ nightingale. Several attempts have been made 
to bring it to Kairwan, and other places to the northward; but it was always found to 
be of fo delicate and peculiar a nature, that it immediately langutfhed and pined away 
upcm changing the climate, 

§ 5 .—Of the Infers—particularly the Locuji, 

INSECTS, and volatiles under that denomination, are more numerous than curious. 
Butterflies, adderbolts, beetles, &c. are in fuch a variety of (hapes, and luxuriancy of 
colours, that it would be too tedious to enumerate them all. A fpccies or two of each 
fort may be fuflicient. 

The moft curious fpecies of the butterfly kind is near four inches from one tip of 
the wing to the other, being all over very beautifully ftreaked with murrey and yellow. 
Yet the edges of the lower wings are to be excepted, which, being indented, and ending 
in a narrow ffrip or lappet of an inch long, -are very elegantly bordered with yellow. 
Near the tail there is a ipot of a carnation colour. 

The rareft fpecies of the libellae or adderbolts, is one of three inches and a half long, 
broad tailed, of a rufty colour, with bright fpotted wings. There is another of the 
fame fize, but of a more cylindrical body, diifering little in colour from the coinmoiL. 
locuft. * ^ 

The leaft frequent of the beetle kmd, is a fpecies with one horn, of the colour 
and flze of a chefnut. The head ^ notched round, or indented, and the feet are 
broad like thofe of the gryllo-talpa’s. The lefler naficomes are every where met with, 
as alfo a diverfity of elaftic beetles. 

In the hotter months of the fummer, efpecially from mid-day to the middle of the 
afternoon, the cicada, Tiriiyg, or grq/hopper^ as we falfely tranflate it, is perpetually 
ftunning our ears with its mofl: excefBve Ihrill and ungrateful noife. lt‘is in this relpea 
*thejfnoit troublcfome and impertinent of infers, perching upon a twig, and rqualling 
fomeflmes two or three hours without ceaflng; thereby too often dillurbing the ftudies 
or the fhort repofe that is frequently indulg^ in thefe hot climates at thofe hours* 
The ririjyg of the Greeks muft have had a quite different voice, more foft furely and 
melodious; other wife the fine orators of Homer*, who are compared to it, can be 
looked upon no better than fo many loud loquacious fcolds. 

To that fpecies of locufls, which are called mantes by the naturalifls, I am to add 
one of three inches long, of a brown colour, with the fore It^s armed with ftrong 
homy claws.' There is another of the fame fize of the cucullated kind, which bath 
the upper wings ftreaked with a light green, and the membranaceous ones findy 
chequered i^kh fielh, brown, and fcarlet colours; befides a third fpecies, of two inches 
long, with elegant ^een wings. But the chief charafteriftics of the latter are two 
antenx, which proj^, like a couple of feathers from the forehead. 

I never obferved the mantes to be gregarious; but the locufls, properly fo called, 
which are fo frequently mentioned by facred as well as profane writers, sue fotnetimes 
fo beyond expreflion .' I’hofe which I few, am, 1724 and 1725, were iURch big^f 
than our common grafhoppers, and bad brown fpotted wings, with I^s and bodies 
of a bright yellow. Their firft appearance was towards the latter end of Man:h> tlw 
wind having been fome time from the foiith. In the middle of April, their 
numbers were fo vaftly increafed, that in the heat of the day, they formed therofelvcs 
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into large and numerous fwarms, flew in the air like a fuccefliqnjof clouds, and,* as 
the prophet Joel (ii. 10.) exprefles it, they darkened the fun^ Wheif the wind 
brilkly, fo that thefe fwarms were crowded by others, or thrown one upon another, we 
had a lively idea of‘that comparifon of the pfalmift, (Pfa..cix. 23.) of being uf 
and down as the locuji. In the month of May, vi'hen the qvaries of ihofe infefts were 
ripe and turgid, each of thefe fwarms began gradually to difappear, and retired into 
the Metlijiah, and other adjacent plains, where they depofiied tlieir eggs. Thefe were 
no fooner liaiched in June, than each of the broods colK^lcd itfclf into a compaft 
body, of a furlong or more in fquare; and marching afit-rwards diretlly forward towards 
the lea, they let nothing efcape them, eating up every thing that was green and juicy; not 
only the lelfer kind of vegetables, but the vine liki-wife, the fig-tree, th'.' pomegranate, 
the palm, and the apjrle tree— even all the trees of the Jit/d, Joel i. 12. lii doing which, 
they kept their ranks like men of war, climbittg over, at; they advanced, every tree or 
wall that was in their way; nay, they entered into our very houfes and bed-chambers, 
like many thieves. The inhabitants to flop their prttgrefs, made a variety of pits and 
trenches a.il over their fields and gardens, which they filled with water j or elfe they 
heaped up therein heath, Itubble, and !uch like coinbuflible matter, which were 
fevorally fet on lire upon the approach of the locufis. But this was all to no purpofe; 
for the treiiciies were ouiekly filled up, and the fires extinguiflied by infinite fwarms 
.f'lcce^ding one another; whiill the front was regardlels of danger, and the rear prefled 
on fo dole, that a retreat was altogether impofliblc. A day or two after one of thefe 
broods was in motion, others were already hatched to march and glean after them, 
gnawing olF the very bark and the young branchgs of fuch trees as had before efcaped 
with the lofs only of their fruit and foliage. So juftly have they be .n compared by the 
prophet Joel (ii. 3. j to a great army ; who further obferves, that the land is as the 
garden of Eden before them^ and behind them a defolate wildcrncfs. 

Having lived near a month in this manner, like a /nofierogoK ^ifof *, or fword with ten 
thoufand edges, to which they have been compared, upon the ruin anci deftrudtion of 
every vegetable fubftance that came in their way, they arrived at their full growth,* 
and threw off their nympha-ftate, by calling their outward Ikin. To prepare them> 
felves for this change, they clung by their limder feet to fonie bulh, tv. ig, or corner 
of a ftone; and immediately, by ufmg an undulating motion, their heads would firft 
break out, and then the reft of their bodies. The whole transformaiios w-as performed 
in feven or eight minutes, after which they lay for a fmall time in a torpid and feera- 
ingly in a languifliing condition; but as loon as the fun and the air had hardened their 
wings by drying up the moifture that remained upon them, after caftintr their floughs, 
they rc-alTumed their former voracity, with an .^ddirion both ('f ftren^.’i and agility. 
Yet they continued not long in this ftate before they ;vere entire’• difperred, as their 
parents were before, after they had laid their eggs; and as the direction 0* the marches 
and flights of them both was always to the northward, and not having *ftrength, as 
they have fometimes had, to reach the oppofite fliores of Italy, France, or Spain, it is 
propable they perilhed in the fea; a grave which, according to thefe people, they have 
in common with other winged creatures. 

The locutl, I conjefture, was the noifome beafl, or the pernicious deflruElwe animal, 
as the original words may be interpreted, which, with the fword, the famine, and 
the pejlilence, made the four fore judgments that were threatened againft Jerufalem, 
Ezek. xiv. 21. The Jews were allowed to eat them} and indeed, when fprinkled with 

* rifida» apud Bocli. Hicroz. par. ii. p.f4i. 

4 M fait. 
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fait,* and fried, they, are not unlike in tafte to our frefh water cray*filh. The Acrido- 
phagi *, no doubt were fond of eating them ; in fo much as they recdved their name 
from thence. Ludolphus t has endeavoured to prove, that the {Jhellowim, or 

quails^ as we render the word), which the Ifraelites fed upon in the wildemcfs t, were 
a fpecies only of locufts. 'fhc fame opinion is embraced by the learned Biihop of 
Clogher §, who urges in defence of it, Wifd.xvi. 3. where the food of the Ifraelites, 
(or the things that ’iverefenf^ rx iirafffr»A/*eK«,) there fuppofed to be referred to, is faid to 
have had an ugly^ odious^ or di/agreeable fight or appearance ; an expreffion, 

fays he, by no means applicable fo the quail, which is a beautiful bird, but very much 
fo to a locuft. But, not to difpute whether any of God’s creatures can be properly 
called iigly^ the ugly fight there recorded refers to the frogs, lice, &c. that were fent 
among the Egyptians, as will appear by comparing the different cafes and affliftions of 
the Egyptians and Ifraelites, which are all along deferibed, in contraft with each other, 
throughout the context j they efpecially who are fpoken of, ver. 3. being no other than 
the Egyptians. Moreover the quails (cfJuyojitrTfa, or land rails, birds of the finefi: tafte) 
are particularly mentioned, ver. 2. to have been their food; and alfo chap. xix. 12. 
where quails (ofvyofxvr^u) are faid to have come up unto them from the fea for their con¬ 
tentment, or comfort. And befidcs, the holy pfalmift, in deferibing this particular 
food of the Ifraelites, or the Jhellowim, by calling them feathered fowls, (which the 
locufts certainly are not, having only membranaceous wings), entirely confutes alU 
fuppofitions of this kind; as indeed the admitting of them W9uld be to confound all 
Scripture names. It would be to make arbah (as the locufts are always called) and 
fhellowim, names undoubtedly very different, to be one and the fame. 

Neither has any authority been hitherto produced for taking according to the 

Greek appellation, for the fruit of the locuft tree, or the tops of plants j(; the name 
itfelf being rather derived from the defire or appetite which this infefl: has, in parti» 
cular, of living uponfuch food And befides, the deferibed by Ariftotle**, and 

other hiftorians, are the locufts I am now fpeaking of. The lxxii llkewife always 
interpret arbah by the fame word; confequently the writers of the New 

Teftamcnt may be fuppofed to have taken it in the fame fignification. The then, 
which St. John Baptift fed upon in the wildemefs, were properly locufts; and provided 
they appeared in the Holy Land during the fpring as they did in Barbary, it may be 
prefumed that Sr. John entered upon his milfion, and that the day of his Jhewing himfelf 
unto Ifrael, Luke i. 20. was at that feafon. 


^ 6 .—Of the Scorpion and Phalangium. 

The ackrab, or fcorpion, in ^confiJeration of its noxious qualities, may claim the 
next place after the locuft. Some of the fpecies are long and narrow; others are of 
a rounder fliape, and larger, with tails confifting of fix joints. I never obferved any 

* .ApJitHarcides defcribes thefe people to be wx’®* Si 

Ft*, in Comment. Hift. .dEtliiopic, p. 185. &c. :|: Exod.x. 13. Numb. xi.S** 

j Chronol. p. 379. ' 

}| In banc fententiam (fc. quod auftSit erant xnfaSgvx vel Sfvu» vcl oHfiftmf, live xttfniuem, i>e, arbo* 
rum, vel herbarum fummitates) propenderunt Alhanas. Ifid. Euthym. Theophyl. &c. Vid. Fol. Synop. i® 
Matt. iii. 4» et Buch. Hicroz. 1 . iv. c. 7. 

« TO ttJifas T«» a-uxukv xou Tu, »ejwit8«im. Etym, Magn. f e-rad, the Arabic name for 

tlielc infcAs, js derived from a-oufu, detraxiti ut folia dc ramis, 5 tc. vid. Gol, io vocc. 

** Arift. AuimaL 1 . v. c. 28. 

that 
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that had feven, according to what has been aflerted by fome ancicn]; authors *. Thui'c 
to the northward of Mount Atlas are not very hurtful; for. the fting being oiiiy at¬ 
tended with a flight fever, the application of a little Venice treacle quickly alfuages the 
pab. But the fcofpions of Gsetulia, and moll: other parts of the Sehara, as th^ey are 
generally larger, and of a darker complexion, fo their vcqom is proportionably malig¬ 
nant, and frequently attended with death. I had once fent me a female fcorpion, 
which, as it is a viviparous animal, had juft brought fortn her young, about twenty 
in number, each of them fcarce fo large as a grain of barley. 

Of the fame virulent nature with the fcorpion, is the bite of the boola-kaz; a pha- 
langium of the Sahara, the rhax probably which JElian f obferves to be an animal of 
thefe parts. It is computed that twenty or thirty perfons die every year by the hurt 
received from this animal and the leffah. ^ 

The method of curing the bite or fting of thefe venomous creatures, is either imme¬ 
diately to burn, or to make a deep incifton upon the wounded part, or elfe to cut out 
the contiguous flelh. Sometimes alfo the patient lies buried ail over, excepting his 
head, in the hot burning fands, or elfe in pits dug and heated for the purpofe; in 
order, no doubt, to obtain the like copious perfpiration that is excited by dancing | 
in thofc that are bitten by the tarantula. But when no great danger is apprehended, 
then they apply hot alhes only, or the powder of alhenna, with two or three thin 
.flices^of an onion, by way of cataplafm. I never heard that oil of olive, which they 
have always at hand, yvas ever made ufe of; which, being rubbed warm upon the 
wound, has been lately accounted a fpecific remedy, particularly againft the bite of the 
viper. It was one § of the twenty remarkable,edidls that were given out by the 
Emperor Claudius in one day, that no other remedy fliould be ^fed in the bite of a 
viper, than the juice of the yew-tree or taxus. 


• § 7 . — Of the FiJfj. 

THERE are few fpecies of filh to be met with in thefe feas or rivers, but what have 
been long ago deferibed by Rondeletius, and ftill continue to be taken as well drf this 
as on the other fide of the Mediterranean; a catalogue of which is placed among the 
Colle^anea, To thefe we may add a firm and well tafted barbel, which, with the eel, 
is common to moft of thofe rivers. The barbel has two appendages cmi the lower jaw* 
In the warm fountain at Gapfa, we find a beautiful little perch, with chequered fins. 


• Conftat et feptena caudx internodia fxviora effe. Plin.I.xi. c. 25. de fcorpiunibut. ti, km 

KM etTTffBv XfT'irm irAnflof, ftiylOu Si ittx ir^otiSvhuni, iitrab. 1. xvii. Kau iru iti-tx i-fSn wj. 

^lian. Hiil. Anim. l.vi. c. 20. ’ ' 

t Lib. iii. c. I ^ 6 . 

f Matthiolus, in his Annotations upon Diofeoride;;, 1 . ii. c. 77. dc Araneo, vouches tor thr and 
acquaints ua that he had feen it: quod cquidem attclUri poiFum. The following air, called the tareiitellu, 
t* one of thofc which the Apulians are faid to make ufe of ou thefe occaftons. 



and 


i Vid. Scut. in. Claudio. 
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and a turnod-up nofs; but this is a coarfe fifh, of no delicate flavour, though we may 
conftdcr it as a curiority,,in living fo far from the fea, and in being, as far as I could 
be informed, the only filh appertaining to the many rivulets of thefe inland parts of 
Africa. The fifhermeu find Ibmetimes, in drawing and clearing tlieir nets, the penna 
ox fca feather ; whicvfi, in the night time particularly, is fo remarkably glowing 
and luminous, as to afTord*light enough to difeover the quantity and fize of the filh 
that arc inclofed along witK it in the Iktnc net. I have feen more than once large 
(hoals of a fmall circular fiat polypus, with a thin fcmicircular ridge obliquely croffing 
the back of it. 'i'his, which is tl’c .uriica marina foluta, and the vc letta of F. Cloluiuna, 
k hung all over with little feet or fuckers, and is greedily purfued by the tunny and 
porpoife. ^yew years ago, an orca, or toothed whale, lixty feet long, was Itnmded 
under the wans of Algiers j which was looked upon as fo extraordinary an appearance, 
that the Algerines were apprehenfive it portended fomc direful event to their polity and 
government. 

Among the filh that are called cruJiaceoWf the firfl: place is to be given to the lobfler, 
though it is in no great plenty upon the cualt of IJarbary; whereas Ihrimps and 
prawns, a fmall thin-lhelled crab, like the broad»footed one of Rondeletius, the 
loculla, vulgarly called the long oyfter, together with the fquilla lata, or fca cray-Jip 
of the fame author, are every day brought to the market. Thefe are preferred to the 
lobfter for firmnefs and elegancy of tafte. , , « 

The echini, or fca are more remarkable for their number than their variety. 
I have feen no more than three fpecies; one of w'hich is of the pentaphylloid or 
fpatagus kind, being very beautiful to look upon, but of no ufe. Each of the others 
has five futures, accompanied with feveral concentric rows of little knobs, fupporting 
fo many prickles or aculei. 'J'he roe, which lies in the infide of them, between the 
futures, and is the only part that is eatable, is turgid and in perfeftion about the full 
of the moon. After being tempered and feafoned with pepper and vinegar, it is looked 
upon as no fmall dainty ; of which I have often tailed. 

Neither is there any great plenty or variety of jhelUfiJh^ as will appear from the 
catalogue of them, which is inferted among the Collcdanca. The exuviae, indeed, of 
a few fpccies of whllks and flithers, of tlie fea-car, of the fpondylus, and of a fiuooth 
lhallow chama, are what we commonly fee lying upon the fhore; whilft the greater 
whilk or buccinUm, eight or ton inches long; a long narrow peclunculus; the mufcle 
of Matthiolus; the concha Veneris; a large thin ampullaceous whilk, the eighteenth 
fpecies of Liller; with the long-nofed muricated one, the twentieth of the fame 
author, may be reckoned among the rarities. But the foHtana, which, as Varro tells 
us, (1. xiii. c;«i 4 . Dc re Rttjiicd), contained twelve gallons, would be undoubtedly the 
greateft curiofity, and the very princefs of the teftaceous kind, provided it ftill con¬ 
tinued to b(; t native of thefe feas. 

Tunis was formerly well fupplied with oyflcrs, from the haven of Bizerta j but, 
when 1 was there, fome c<ipious rains *, with the ufual torrents confequent thereupon, 
which fell into it from the neighbouring lake, were fuppofed, by making the water 
too frelh, to have diminifhed the breed. The bottoms iikewife, not only of the feveral 
coalling yefllls of Algiers, but of others that have continued any time in the harbour, 
were frequently covered with oyflcrs j yet no banks of them could ever be difeovered, 

* Niminim tenuitus aqujt non fuflficic corutn rcrpirationi. — Atque eadem caufa eft, quod in Ponto^ 
cujus orsB crebris flnminum oiliis alluuntur, non funt teftacea, nili qutbufdam in locis pauca — EtiaW 
in sciluarils VenetJS ubfervatur teilacea intcrirCy quando’itnmodlcis pluviis paluftria falfcuo diluitur. J» 
Grand, de Verit. dilnvli, &e. p. 66 . C. Langii Method. Tcllac. p. 7. in pnefat. 

though 
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though they have been carefully fought after. As this coaft yk^ewife is no way’re- 
markablc for banks ol fund, the cockle is a groat rarity ; but. niuJ'cIcs are every tijhere 
as common, as they arc large and good; neither arc t’cy attended, asthofeofour 
ifland frequently are, with crabs or cancolli. 'Ihc fubmarine rocks of thefc coafts, 
particularly near Caj)c '/ibeeb and Port Farina, are iouu'iiincs very pregnant with 
anothcT fperies of inulcle, of a more delicioiH folio, and c\iiudrical Ihape, which is 
called by fome naluralill*^, dadylus *, from Ijelug in the fhape ol a fingejf or date; 
and b/ others pholu , or pholis, Iroin 0 l/mg hid in the rocks. They are 

loimd of dilferent and inteniiediafc fi/f"-', Irotn half an inch to two or three inches in 
hiigth; Ijingvtry near, or within an imh or two ol each other, with Ibmctimesa 
liiiall liuil ol cotnniuni< ation, rareh biggi'i- than a brifllo betwixt them. The cavities 
thev lie in, are a> i' adly lured to them, as il they had been call in fo many moulds; 
which tiny leem like wife to h:u ‘ a power of gradually enlarging, according to the 
difieieiii ptriods cl their growth, lint in what manner this is elluted, how they are 
nuurillKd and propagati'd, with a gr.at many other circumltances relating to their 
anitnal luuiomy, remains at prdent among the (cere's of nature. 

As the oltrich will be taken notice ot in the natural hi(lor\ of Aiwbia Pi'trrca, thefe 
arc all the obfeiwations which 1 have to ofler, with regard to the animals of thefe king¬ 
doms. In the courle of which, fome jie'liaps might expecl to be entertained with the 
' uilcisiption of llrange and wonder!ul pbieds. Inch as Africa has been commonly fup- 
poled to produce. Bui the uaiuial and ordinary rourfe of things is much the fame in 
Baibary as in other places ; each fpecles keeiiing inviolably to itlell. For if we except 
the ituile and the kumrah, (procreated from animals under the direction ol mankind, 
and therefore not properly lelt to themlelvi.s), lew’, I fay, if auj*oiher inllanccs can 
be urged in lavour ol the old obforvation, Tiiax ai'ku a is ai.w'ays iMionuciNo 

fcOMI, NJ W .MONS n l< f. 
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CHAP. HI .—Of ihcir Arts^ Utibils^ Cttfloms^ life. 
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§ I. — Oj'lf't Staie of Ltannw/^ vi Uarltu-y, -vtth tK Mtlhjd f tnul'ing ikt.r Ckthlrcn. 

THE liberal arts and fcieuces among the Mahometans continue to be, as*they have 
been lor many ages, in a low Hate and condition. Philofophy, matiiematics, and the 
kiu'W’lcdge ol phyfic and medicine, which, a kw centuries ago they had ahnoll entirely 
lo ihtmlelvcs, are at prefent very littU knowmor Itudied. The roving and unfcttled 
life ol the Arabs, and the perpetual grievances which the Moors mc’C witli from the 
'lurks, will not permit either ol them to enjoy .that liberty, o'licu, .... '.kciirlty which 
have at all limes given birth and encouragement to ’ jirnmg. ' , for the Turks, they 
are generally of fuch tinbulent and refl lei's dilpnfitions, or el!e engag*.* themrelvcs fo 
deep in trade and in the improvement ol their fortunes, that they l)«ive no lalte at all 
lor it; being wonderfully alloniflied, as they have often told me, how the Chrillians 
can fake delight, or fptnd fo much time and money, in fuch empty ainufemenis as 
ftudy and fpcculaiion. 

t 

* Dadlyliis non a digitonim forma fed a Syri'aca voce paltnam rjufquc fiudum 

%nificat. Vi'd. Hillcii Ilitioph. 

■\"}f7at h n; r'/xi/n*'oTt an ^>((1 ri AioO) xoi^M. jYiili. Hill. Anim. I. viii. c. 28. Ideo (fe. inopfa 
aquaiitin ad paucob amnes cungicgantibus fc ten's) multiforines ibi anitnalium partns: varie f<cmtuis 
tujufque gcntiis mates ant vi aut voluptate^milcunte. Uudc ct»m vttlgare Gnecise dictum, semper 
4i.lQj;i]> NOVI Al&lCAM AFFCRRE, fllll. 1. viit. C. 

5 When 
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When the Moorifli and Turkifii boys (^for there is little or no education among the 
Bedoweens) arc about fix. years old, they are fent to fchool, where they learn to read, 
to write, and repeat their leffons at the fame time. They make no ufc of paper; but 
each boy writes upon a thin fmooth board, fiightly daubed over with whiting, which 
may be wiped off or renewed at ploafure. Such probably, for the Jewilh children ufe 
the fame, was the the //ff/c board or xariting table (as we render it, Luke i. 

63.) that "ii/as called for by Zachariaa. After they have made fome progrefs in the 
Koran, which is the principal book that is taught there, they are initiated, with the 
like care, in the feveral ceremonies and devotions of their religion; the mafter re¬ 
ceiving from each boy, for his trouble and attendance, about a penny a week. When 
a boy has laudably acquitted himfelf'in any branch of thefe inftrudions, he is forthwith 
decked out in the mt)(l fumptuous apparel, and, being mounted upon a horfe richly 
caparifoiicd, is conduced through the ftrects by his fchool-fellows, with loud accla¬ 
mations j whilfl. in the mean time, his friends and relations are met together to con¬ 
gratulate his parents, (primes omnia bona dicerc. See.) and to load the young fcliolar with 
gifts. After the boys have been thus employed for three or four years, they learn 
fome trade, or elfe are inrolled in the army; in attending which occupations there are 
very few of them who retain what they learned in their youth, except the fanjacktars, 
i. e. the fccretarics at war, and thofe who are employed in colleding the tribute. 

If we except the Koran, and fome enthufialjic comments upon it, few books ar#» 
read or inquired after by thofe few perfons of riper years, who have cither time or 
leifure for ftudy and contemplation. At prefent all that variety of learning which they 
formerly cither invented themfelves, or adopted into their own language, may be 
reduced to a few flrcets of blundering geography, or to fome tirefome memoirs of the 
iranfadions of their own times; for fuch branches of hiftory as are older than the 
Mahometan sera, are a medley of romance and confufion. 

Upon my arrival ut Algiers, I made it my bufinefs to get acquainted with fuch 
perfons as had the charafter of being learned and curious; and though it is very 
•difficult, (as well from their natural fliynefs to ftrangers as from a particular contempt 
they have for Chriftians), to cultivate with them any real friendlhip, yet, in a little 
time, I could find the chief aftronomer; who has the fuperintendance and regulation 
of the hours of prayer, had not trigonometry enough to projeft a fun-dial j that the 
whole art of navigation, as it is praftifed by the corfairs of Algiers and Tunis, confifted 
in nothing more than what is called the pricking of a chart, and difiinguifhmg the 
eighf principal points of the compafs. Even chemiftry, formerly the favourite fcience 
of thefe people, rifes no higher than the making of rofe-water. 1 have rarely con- 
verfed with ar^y of their tibcebs, i. e» phyficians, who were acquainted with Rhafes, 
Averroes, or others of their compatriots. The Spanifli edition of Diofeorides is chiefly 
fludied; tho.u^h the figures of the plants and animals are more confulted than the 
deferiptions. The Dey’s tibeeb (the c-mim or prcfident of the phyficians) once alked 
me, whether the Chriftians had fuch an author as Boo-kratt, i. e. The father of KratU 
(fo, either out of ignorance or affedation, they call Hippocrates), adding, that he was 
the firft of the Arabian hackeems or dollars, and lived a little before Avicenna. 

After this general account of the ftate of learning and education in this country, tj 
cannot be expeded that any branch either of fpeculative or pradical knowledge, Ihould 
be ftudied properly as an art or fcience. There are not indeed wanting feveral 
who preferibe in phyfic, play upon a variety of mufical inftruments, and are concerned 
in other adions and performances, which feem«t leaft to fuppofe fome ikill in nature 
or mathematics. Yet all this is learnt merely by pradice, long habit and cuftom. 
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afnded for the mod part with great ftrength of memory and qmcknefs of inventun. 
For no objedion can be made againd the natural parts and abiiijfies of thefe people, 
vrhich are certainly fubtle and ingenious enough} only time, applictitiou and encourage^ 
ment are wanting to cultivate and improve them. 

§ 2. — Of their Shill in Pl)yjic or Medicine. 

IN giving a more particular account of what arts and fciences are ftill remaining in 
Barbary, 1 lhall begin with the hiftory of phyfic or acdicine. And here it is to be 
ol)fervcd (for the want, no doubt, of proper pcrfons duly and metliodically bred up to 
thefe arts), that there are few, if any, of tlic more dangerous cafes and diftempers, but 
fuch as either prove mortal, or of a long continuance. It is to be obferved likewife, 
that few perfons will admit either of advice or medicine, believing in ftrid and abfolute 
predeftination; whilft others, who are Icfs fuperflitious, prevent the affiftance of both 
by tlicir ill condudl and management, leaving all to the ftrength of nature, or elfe to 
viagcrcahy as they call charms and inchantments. The hiftory therefore of phyfic, will 
be exprefled in a few lines; for if we exc -pt the following remedies, together with the 
conftant refort that is made to the hammams, in diftempers of all qualities and com> 
ploxions, there is little befides of general ufe and eftabliflimcnt. 

To begin then with rheumatic and pleuritic cafes, in which it is ufual to make 
ieverdl pundures upon the part affected with a red hot iron. This operation is to be 
repeated according to th*c ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the difeafe. 

A decoftion of fandegourah, as they name the chamsepitys or ground-pine, or elfe 
of the globularia fruticofa, is the ordinary medicine for fevers j t’ )ugh I have known 
the common fcabious of this country, (the fcabiofa Africana fru?efcens. Par. Bat.) 
taken either as a fallad or potherb, or elfe in a ftrong decoftion, to remove violent 
tertian and quartan agues. 

A drachm or* two of the root of round birthwort, or boruftum, according to their 
name, is an cftablifticd remedy for the cholic and other flatulent diftempers; as the root, 
of bookoka or arifarum dried and powdered, is for the ftonc and gravel. 1 oncaknew 
above a pint of a gelatinous fubftance difeharged by a young boy of our interpreter’s, 
upon eating plentifully of. the ordinary bread of the bedoweens, made of equal quan¬ 
tities of barley or wheat flour, and of the roots of bookoka, dried in the oven and 
powdered. 

One drachm of a dark coloured drop-ftone, or the like quantity of the powder of 
the orobanche mauritanica, have been ufed with good fuccefs in flopping inveterate 
dianha'as. A decoftion of hanzacra is efteemed very prevalent in lues venerea, 
and complaints of that clafs; which, by the frequen*^ ufe maue «5f the hammams, or 
by the warmth of the climate, or both, do not appear fo virulent and ftyjbborn here as 
in Europe. ’ 

Little elfe is obferved in the management of tlie fmall pox, than to keep the patient 
moderately warm, and giving him, now and then, fix or eight grains of alkermes in 
honey, to throw out the puftules. They make ufe of frcfti butter to hinder the pitting; 
and, to prevent the ulcers from falling upon the eyes, they keep the lids conftantly 
tinged with alkahol, or the powder of lead ore. Inoculation is performed by making a 
fmall wound upon the flefliy part of the hand, betwixt the thumb and the fore-finger. 
The perfon who is to undergo the operation receives the infeflion from fome friend or 
neighbour, who has a favourable kind, and who is intreattd to fell two or three of his 
puftules, for the fame number of nuts, comfits, or fuch like trifles. This they call the 

purchafing 
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purchafing of the fmall pox; and I have been told, that among the Jews, the pnrehafo 
alon^, without inoc^ilation, was a fufiicient preparative for the infection. However, 
inoculation isS in no .great'repute in thofe parts of Barbary or the Levant where I have 
been. Mod pcopl«^ etteein it to be a tempting of Providence; and a foliciting a 
diftemper before nature may be dilpofcd or prepared to receive it. And accordingly 
they tell a number of ftorics to difeourage the pradice; particularly of a beautiful 
young lady, who, not to lo/’e too much of her beauty, purchafed only a couple of puf- 
tulcs. It happened indeed that flje had no more than were paid for; but the mif- 
fortune was, that they fell upon her eyes, and (he v/as blind by the experiment. 

, Clyfters arc little known or made life of, probably from the too frequent want there 
would be of proper inftrumenis, not fo eafily procured in tliefe countries; or ra h -r 
from forne fuppoied breach of modelty (in which they are very delicate) in ap|dv'ng 
them. The obfervation of a 'rurkini gentleman, who was violently afflided with the 
headach, was pertinent enough on this occafion. Upon applying to an Englifli pin fi- 
cian, who was then at Algiers, and being ordered a cly(ter, the patient abfuiutcly 
refufed it, and exclaimed greatly againft the ignorance of our Englifh tibeeb, who fool- 
iflily imagined, that fo noble a part as the head could be in the lead influenced or 
correfted by the tail, the mod ignoble, and at fo great a didance. 

The Arabs attempt to heal all fnnple and gundhoi wounds, by pouring frefh butter, 
almod boiling hot, into the part aft'eded j and 1 have been credibly inlorn’cd, that a 
great many perfons liave been cured by this method. ' 

For the afTuaging of fwellings, bruifes, inflammations, and filings of that kind, the 
leaves of the prickly pear, roaded a quarter of an hour in the afhes, and applied as hot 
as pollible to the pi^'t affefted, are, in this climate, found to be very beneficial. They 
are noted alfo for (uppurating and bringing boils, plague-fores, and fueh like tumors fo 
maturity. I have likewife known them applied with fuccefs, and without the lead 
fufpicion of having any repelling quality, in ihe gout. 

In flight wounds, bruifes and inflammation^, or elfc in order to harden and con- 
dblidttte the pans, fome perfons take the powder of alhenna, and make it up with warm 
waieV,*into a cataplafm. This, when applied, tinges the (kin with a tawny orange 
colour, which continues for fome months ; and what is more furprifing, the tindfure 
pafTes quickly into the blood, and in One night’s time tinges the urine of a fad'ron 
colour. 

In green wounds, and fome other of the above mentioned cafes, the leaves likewife 
of madramam, as they call the virga aurca minor foliis glutinofis, have a good eflFcft; 
whild the root of toufailet, or thajifia, roaded and applied hot tp the hips, or made up 
into an ointmwit, is reckoned a fpecific remedy in the fciaiica. 

I’hefe are fome of the principal medicines, or douwas, as they arc called, that are 
made ufe of iji this country; in the preferibing or taking of which, they obferve no 
uniform pra\dice, nor exact proportion. For thofe which regard external cafes are 
fometimes applied fo fparingly, as if it was indillerent both to the patient and the phyli- 
cian, whether or no any benefit was intended by them ; whild others, in the fame cafe, 
adt quite the contrary, fuppofmg the larger the cataplafm the fpoedier the cure. Neither 
is there much more caution ufed in fuch medicines as are given inwardly. For a hand¬ 
ful at random, whether of dry or green herbs, is the common dofc; which, if taken 
in a decodion, they ufually pound fird in a mortar, and then pour at a venture, half a 
pint, a whole pint, or more, of boiling hot water upon it. Compound medicines are 
very rare. The Moors indeed pretend to have received feveral of them traditionally 
from thdr ancedors; but tlie few ingredients which the Ihops of their tibeebs arc 

furni/hed 
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^mlihed with to anfwer fuch prefcriptions, the great refcrvednefs likewife which they 
Ihew, in converfmg with them upon this fubjcft, appear to be firing fufpicions that 
they are no better verfed in the materia medica than the Arabs' The only ^pre- 
feription of this kind that I have met with, is aferibed o Seedy Mahomet Zerok, a 
famous Marabbuit, who recommends it in this manner ; ‘ The liv# s of us all are in the 
hands of God, and when it is written, we muft die. However, it hasplcafed God 
to fave many perfons from the plague, by taking every morning, while the infe&ion 
rages, one pill or two of the following coinpofuion ; viz. of myrrh, a parts; faffron, 

1 part j aloes, 2 parts j fyrop of myrtle berries, q. s.* * 

§ 3 *'—dicir Knowledge in Malbevutiies. 

NEITHER arc thefe people much more converfant in any of the branches of 
mathmaiks. For, in the ftrft place, they are altogether ftrangers to thofe that 
arc fpeciilative and abftradcd. Even fuch quadrants, aftrolabes, and other mathc* 
raaiical inftriimcnts of their anceftors as have efcaped the injuries of time, arc looked 
upon rather as curiofitirs than confultcd as ufeful inventions. Befides feveral of thefe 
quadrants, defigned chiefly for taking altitudes, I faw one at Tozer, in what we call 
Ougbtred's projedian^ well executed,and of a foot radius. Wc arc alfo fometimes favoured 
with a fight of their kalendars, one of which I have by me^ (all of them likewife the 
’"crkg of former ages), wherein the fun’s place, the femidiurnal and nocturnal arch, 
the length of the twilight, with the feveral hours of prayer for each day in the month, 
are calculated to a minute, and beautifully inferted in proper columns. But thefe 
again are as little confulted as their inflruments; for in cafe the cloudincfs of the 
weather will not permit them to adjuft their frnall and greater hour, glaffes to fonie in¬ 
accurate meridian lines, made for that purpofe, the times of devotion, which ihould 
be punftual to a minute, are loft entirely to the wall and pleafurc of their mw'ezzims 
or niaedins, i. e. to i/jc cryers^ no other methods being ftudied for the menfuration of 
time; and public clocks, from the grsat averfion perhaps which the Mahometans 
have to bells, not being allowed of. , 

Even the very firft operations, either in numeral arithmetic or algebra, afe not 
known to one perfon in twenty thoufand j rotwithftanding their forefathers- if we 
may judge from the name f, feem to have been the inventors of the one, as ifiey have 
given to all Europe the charaders J of the other. However, the merchants, be/ides 
being frequently very dextrous in the addition and fubflraflion of large fums by 
memory, have a fmgular method of numeration, by putting their haneb into eacn 
other’s fleeve, and there touching one another w'ith this or that finger, or with fuch 
a particular joint of it, each of them denoting, a detennine<.l fi'm ui number, will 
tranfaft affairs of the greateft value, without fpeaki..g to one a~ ^iher, or letting the 
Handers by into the fecret. 

* This however wus defcribed long before by Razi, and known to all following pbyficiani, under the 
name of Pil. Rub ad peftilentiam pi^cavendam, &c. as a learned phyiician, among other critical temarki^ 
has lately informed me. ... 

f Jaher eft reduflio partium ad totum, feu fra 3 ionum ad integritatera. Ethinc Algebra nomen 
habit. Col. My learned friend above mentioned, acquaints me, that Liio’phantua wrote on Algebra 
about the beginning of the fourth century ; and that his writings were tranflated afterwards into Arabic 
by Albugiani. about A.U. 959, as Abulfaragtus informs us. 

J Our numbera, viz. i,z,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,o. being borrowed from the Anbiaa \ 
which were originally from the Indians. Vid; Dernardi Tab. liienit. fertem vii. 

▼OL, XV. 4 N Yet 
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Yet of a ftill much more extraordinary nature, provided we could be equally 
aflufed of the truth of it, is the knowledge which the thalebs * are fuppofed to have 
in nitmbers. For yhey jiretend to fuch a powerful infight into the nature and quality 
of them, that by differently joining and combining them, they can bring to light a 
variety of fecrets; e'vcite, as well as break the force of charms; and perform a 
thoufand tricks of the lik& nature. The following diagram, or net, (as in my 
Arabic MS.t) called haraz,el mabarak, or the blcjed amulet, is one among many of 
thefe numeral combinations, which, when hung about the neck, is faid to procure 
the favour of princes, to infpire courage, to intimidate an enemy, to prevent dif-, 
tempers, or whatever clfe may be hurtful and injurious. 




.H 

I ^ 

€ 

V 

Uih 

H 


i. e, in our cyphers 


70 

1 9 

! * 

10 

j- 

1 70 

i 7 

8 

I I 

1 6 

} 


* Or Thulby^s (vid. note, p, 96.) Studiofi fapieiitiz, from Tulda, quxfivit, he fought after 
tedge). Vid. Got. ' 

t The MS. referred to above is a little book, which contains not only this, but a variety of other 
magic charms and figures; wherein frequent prayer is made to God, after he is invoked by Ad.im’s robe, 
by Eve’s head drefs, by Mofes’ rod, by the gofpel of Jefus, &c. that he would Ijcllow his influence upon 
it, and be propitious io,thc bearer of it. The Mahometans place fo great confidence iu it, and indeed in 
every part of it, that after they have fufpended it upon their bofoms, they are afraid of notliing, and 
will undertake the moil dangerous aftions. I once law a firolling dfroi/be at Algiers armed with this 
book, who would have allowed us, nay, even provoked us to fire at his head or brcall a loaded gun or 
piUol, which he confideritly afliired us could do him no harm. But as it was not prudent to make the 
expetiment, and 9s the influence of it would be the f.rm,c. as lie affirmed, upon any other creature, we 
fufpended it accordingly upon the neck of a (beep ; which indeed, a little to our furprife at full, and to 
the noTipall exultation of the dermi/he, flood about a minute after it was fliot, before it fell down dead. 

I have called thiTc diagrams or nets, numeral cnrabinaiions, and not for what they might have been 
originally intended, magic fquares; fome of which confifl of four places, as tin's above does of three; 
wherein the letters (interpreted by my late friend, Mr. Gagnier, 70, 10, 80,) arc often 

combined with the pi oper Indian or Arabian figures or numbers We may therefore 

fufpcA the MS. to be faulty, and that all thefe nets (like tliofe in Parnclius’s Arebidux. Mag. lib. vii. who 
might borrow them from the Arabians) were originally intended for fo many magic fquares; as tins par¬ 
ticularly by changing the iirft £ into ajS 4, and the other into o 5, and the into pu 3, will be 


Tlie following Hebrew letters, which Manafleh ben Ifrael inferts before hia treatife De RefurreOiont 
JUertuoram, were probably another of thefe charms or magic fquares : 
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§ 4 .—-(y their MuRc and Muftcal htfirtmmU. 

. » 

IT has been already obferved, that thefe people play upon fed eral initruments of 
mufic ; but as they do not write down their compofitions, nor a.m at any conttctil; or 
variety of parts in the inufic itfelf, we cannot confidcr ev8n|this branch of the mathe¬ 
matics as a fcience aifiong them. For the mufic of the Bedoweens rarely confifis of 
more than one Ifrain, fuitable indeed to their home ly indruments, and to their fimple 
invention. 


I’he arabebbab, as they call the bladder and JirJng, is in the highefl vogue, and 
doubtleis of great antiquity among them; as is alfo the gafpah, which is a common 
reed, open at each end, like the German flute, with three or more holes upon the 
fide, according to the ability of the perfon who is to touch it; though the compafs 
of their tunes rarely or ever exceeds an octave. Yet, even in this fimplicity of 
harmony, they obferve foineihing of method and ceremony. I’or in their hiftorical 
cantatas efpecially, tliey have their preludes and fyniphonies j each ftanza being intro- 
dticed with a flouridi from the arabeblvii, w'!file the narration itfolf is accompanied 
with fome foft touches upon the galpah. Tiu' ftiMlliag Bedoweens and Dervilhes, 


like tile ancient A! 0 -i 0 l, or rhapjij.bjts, arc chiefly convoruuil in this fort of mufic; 
who, aft(*r tlicy hav- got a nmkiiude of jieople together, and placed them in a circle, 
begii\ to chant over trie memorable adljons of their prof^et, ike. or elle laying before 
them the plans of Mecca, Medina, &c. give a flourilh at each period of their deferip- 
tioiis with one or other of tliefe inllruments. 


The taar, another of their inllruments, is made like a fievc, confiding (as Ifidore* 
deferibes the tympanum) of a thin rim or hoop of wood, with r, Ikin of parchment 
ftrctched over the top of it. This ferves for the bafs in all their concerts; which they 
accordingly touch very artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or palms f of 
their hands, arf the time and meafure require, or as force and Ibfinel's arc to be commu¬ 
nicated to the feveral parts of the perfoVmanco. The taar is undoubtedly the tympa¬ 
num of the ancients; which appears as well from the general ufe of it all over Barpary,* 
Egypt, and the Levant, as from the method of playing upon it, and the figurfe itfelf 
of the indrument, which is exaclly the fame witli what we find in the h-mds of CybeJe 
and the Bacchanals among the hallo relievos and datues of the ancients. 

But the mufic of the Moors is more artful and melodious than that of the Bedoweens, 
for mod of their tunes arc lively and plcafant; and if the account be true, which,! 
have often heard fcrioully affirmed, that the flowers | of mullein and mothwort will 
drop, upon playing the rnifmoune, they have foraething to boad of which our modern 
mufic does not pretend to. They have alfo a. much great r; v ricty ',f inftruraatits 
than the Arabs; for befides feveral forts of flutes anu hautboys, aey h<n' the rebebl^ 
or violin of two firings^ played upon with a bow; they have the a-oade§, or bafs double- 
llringed lute, bigger than our viol, that is touched with a plectrum; befides feveral 
fmaller g»ittars, or quetaras according to their pronunciauoii, of different fizes, each 
of them tuned an oftave higher than another. 'I’hey have alio improved the taar of 
the Bedoweens, by fufpending loofely upon pieces of wire in the rim of it, feveral 
pairs of thin hollow brafs plates, which, clalhing againd each other iii the feveral 


• Ifid Orijf. 1 . iii. cap. 31. f I.ucret. 1 . ii. 618. 4 ^ Ovid. Amor, 1 . Hi. EK vii. 35. 

j y1-ouJe, from whence the Spanilb laud or /jkI, and our lute, fuppofed by Boch rt ( li'u.TiiZ. i. 1 . it. 
8 ) to be the XiXw; or tf.Pudo of the anci(8l|l!<. 

I The fame word and inftrument, uo doubt, with the ancient cithara. 


4N a 


ftrokes 
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{Irq^cs and vibrations given to the -parchment, form a clinking but regular kind of 
noife, that fills upttKoie little vacancies of found, which would otherwii'e be unavoid* 
able.^ Yet, notwitudanding this multiplicity of indrumcnts; notwithdanding they 
learn all by the earVand pafs quickly from one meafure to another, hajiening we time, 
as the muficians ter^ it, in them all, yet the greated uniformity and exadnels is 
always preferved througho6t thefe performances. I have often obferved twenty or 
thirty perfons playing toge^er in this manner, during a whole nigiit, (the ufual time 
of their more folemn entertainments*), without making the lead blunder or he- 
litation. 

JJcither fliould I omit the TurkHh mufic, which is inferior indeed to the Moorifli in 
Iprightlinefs, yet is dill more compounded than that of the Bedoweens. 'I’he Turks 
have been always a profperous and thriving nation, who didiuguifli themfelvcs fonie* 
times by brilk and cheerful tempers; yet there is a certain mournful and melancholy 
turn, which runs through all their compofitions. We may account for it perhaps 
from that long intercourfe and converfarion which they have had with their Grecian 
fubjeds, whole airs, like thofc of a neighbouring nation, being ufually doleful and 
fenous, infpire in the hearer penfivenefs and forrow ; which, as they may be fuppofed 
to hang perpetually upon the mind, fo cannot fail of being communicated to the 
mufic of perfons in diflrefs and captivity. The Turks chiefly make ufe of two indru- 
ments ;«fWhereof the one i| like a long-necked kitt, or fiddle, played upon like the 
rebebb} theWher, which is in the faftion of our dulcimer, with brafs drirfgs,Ts 
touched fometimes with the fingers, fometimes with finall dicks; or elfe with a plectrum. 

But the want of indruments in the private mufic of the Turks, is amply made up 
in that of their beys and bafhaws. For here (as in fome of the eadern ceremonies of 
old t) are indruirients without number; flutes, hautboys, and trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, befides a number and variety of cymbals, or hollow plates of brafs, 
which being beat at certain intervals, one againd another, thereby render a flirill 
and jarring, but martial found j fuch as the Corybantes in particular, made in the 
^ ceremonies of Cybcle §. Here the time is more hadened than in the Moorifh mufic; 
* the*fi|me note, which, in the beginning, was held out as long as a minim, being in the 
conclufion as quick as a feini-quaver. 1 had not art enough to note down any of 
thefe 5fls;s; but in the oppofite plate there are fpecimens of the other. 


55 .—0/ their ArchiteBurt, er Method of Building. 

THE art wherein the Moors particularly are the mod converfant at prefent is 
archiic 6 hire ; though, as fpace and convenience are the only points regarded in their 
plans, the mallums (as they call thole perfons who arc Ikilled in the defigning and 
executing of* them) are to be confidered rather as maflers of a craft or trade, than of 
a fciencc or liberarprofeffion. However, the plaflcr and cement, which they make 
ufe of, particularly where any extraordinary compadnefs or drength is required, ap¬ 
pear, upon comparifon, to be of the very fame confidence and compofition with what 

• “ Ye (hall have a fong as in the night, when a holy folemnity is kept,” Ifa. xxx. 29. 
iiuwrto was an early ptadlice among the Greeks, as we learn from Homer, 11 . n. 476. 

f As in Dan, iii. where wc have mentioned the cornet, flute, harp, facknut, pfaltery, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of mnlic. 

J Aufon. ad PauV.n. Ep. xxv. 1. 20. Lucret. ]. ii. 634. Ovid. Fall. I. iv. 182. Herat. Od. xvi. !• i. 7 * 
Stat. Theb. viil. 221. Monn. in Dionys. 

J Vii^g. Geotg. 1 . iv. 64, Ovid. Met. 1 , xiv. 537. Virg. JEn. ix. 619. Plin, apud Strab. I.x. 
Phxnom. interp. Germ. p. 2. lib. J5. £urip. in J^cb. i2|t Arriapi lib. rerum Xnd. p. 172, 173 * 
* 575 - 
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we meet with in the moft ancient fabrics. The cillerns that were built by l^ulcan Ben 
£|;lib in feveral parts of the kingdom of Tunis, (and the like miy^be laid of a variety 
of liru&ures at this time), are of equal folidity with the celt 4 >rate/#i ones at Cartl»ge j 
and continue to this day, unlefs where they have been defignyjy broken down, as 
firm and compadl as if they were juft finiftied. The comporiion is made in this 
manner: they take one part of fand, two parts of wood auies, and three of lime; 
which, after it is well lifted and mixed together, they beat, for three days and nights 
incelTantly with wooden mallets, I'prinkling them alternately, and at proper times, 
with a little oil and water, till they become of a due ^,onfiftence. This is chiefly ufed 
in making arches, cifterns, and the terraces or tops of their ftoufes. But the cadqces, 
as they call the earthen pipes of their aqueduds, are joined together and let into each 
other, by beating tow and lime together with oil only, without any mixture of water. 
Both ihefe compofitions quickly affinne the hardnefs of Hone, and fufier no water to 
pervade them. 

Intteail of common glue, the joiners frequently ufe a preparation of cheefc, which 
is firft to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till the wheyey matter is entirely 
wallied out. When this is done, they pound it again with a finall quantity of fine 
lime, and then apply it, as quick as poiTible, to fuch boards as are to be joined to¬ 
gether ; which, after the joints are dry, are not to be feparated, I am told, even when 
thrown iutu waier. 

' Having premifcd thus much, let,us now fpeak of their method of building; 
cfpccially as it relat.s to their dwelliug-houfes. And as there is a near relation be¬ 
tween them, and thofe that are occafionally mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, a par¬ 
ticular account of the ilrufture and contrivance ol the one, may not a little contribute 
to the clearing up fuch doubts and diflicuUies as have arifen, from not rightly compre¬ 
hending the lafliion of the other. 

Now the general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, feems to 
have continued the fame, from the earlicft ages down to this time, without the leaft 
alteration or improvement. Large dbors, fpacious chambers, marble pavements, 
cloyftered courts, with fountains foinctimes playing in the midft, are certainly con¬ 
veniences very well adapted to the circumftances of thefe hotter climates. The 
jealoufy likewife of thefe people is Itfs apt to be alartned, whilft, if vve except a fmall 
latticed window or balcojty, which foinetirncs looks into the ftreet, all the other 
windows open into their relpecfive courts or quadrangles. It is durifig the celebration 
only of fome zeenah (as they c.’.ll a public lellivai), thaitliofe houfes and their latticed 
windows or balconies are left open. For this being a time of great liberty, revelling, 
and extravagance, each family is ambitious of adorning both the infi '' and the outfide 
'of their houfes with their richeft furniture; whillt crowds of buJ: feu.es, drefled out 
in their beft apparel, and laying afido all modofty and reftrait ,• go i:- and out where 
they pleafe. The account we have, 2 Kings ix. 30. of painihfgjjtrface., and 

tiring her head, and looking out at a window, upon Jehu’s public entrance into Jezreel, 
gives us a lively idea of an caltern latly at one of thefe zenahs orfolejj^nities. 

The iireets of thefe cities, the better to fhade them from the fun, are ufually narrow, 
with loineiimcs a range of fhops on each fide. If from theie we enter into one of th^ 
principal houfes, we lhall lirft pafs through a porch or gate-way, with benches on 
each fide, where the mafter of the family receives vifits and difpatches bufmefs ; few 
perfons, not even the neareft relations, having further admillion, except upon extra-, 
ordinary occafions. From hence we afe received into the court, or quadrangle, 
which lying open to the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with 

6 marble. 
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marble, ur luch mafenals, as will immediately carry ofF^the water into the common 
fewers. There is|rdmethmg verjr analogous betwixt this open fpace in thefe buildings, 
andVhe impluviuni*, or'cava aedium of the Romans; b^th of them being alike expofed 
to the weather, an^giving light to the houfe. When much people are to be admitted, 
as upon the celebrai^on of a marriage, the circumcifmg of a child, or occafions of the 
like nature, the company is rarely or never received into one of the chambers. The 
court is the iifual place of their reception, which is ftrewed accordingly with mats and 
carpets for their more commodious entertainment; and as this is called el wooft, or ihe 
middle of the^ hovfc^ literally anCvvcring to the ts ,a£fl-5» of St. Luke, (v. 19.) it is pro- 
bable that the place where our Saviour and the apoftles were frequently accidfomed 
« to give their inftruflions, might have been in the like fituation ; i. e. in the area or 
quadrangle of one of thefe,houfes. In th^ fummer feafon, and upon alt occafions, 
when a large company is to be received, this court is commonly Iheltered from the 
heat or inclemency of the weather, by a velum f, imbrfHa. or which, being 
expandeti upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall to the other, may be folded or 
unfolded at pleai'ure. The Pfalmiff feems to allude either to the tents of the Bedo- 
weens, or to fome covering of this kind, in that beautiful cxprcfiion of fpreaJing out 
the heavens like a veil or curtain 

The court is for the moft part furroundeil with a cloyfter, as the cava mdluin of 
the Romans was with a periftylium or colonnade; over which, when tlie ♦houfe 
one or more ftorles, (and 1 have feen them with two or tl'iree)^ there is a ghlkrv 
erefted, of the fame dirnenfions with the cloyllcr, having a ballullmde, or elfe a piece 
of carved or latticed work going round about it, to prevent people falling from it into 
the court. From the cloyilers and galleries, we are conduded into large fpacious 
chambers, of the lame length with the court, but foldoin or never cornmuiiicatiiig 
with one another. One ot them frequently ferves a whole family, particularly when 
a father indulges his married children to live with him, or when fevcral perfons join 
in the rent of the fame houfe. From whence it is, that the cities of 'thefe countries, 
.which are generally much inferior in bignefs to thofe of Kurope, yet arc fo exceedingly 
popiflous, that great numbers of the inhabitants are fwept away by the plague, or any 
other contagious diftemper. A mixture of families of this kind feems to be fpokeii of 
by MaitKonides, as he is quoted by Dr. Lightfoot§. upon j Cor. x. 16. In houfes of 
better ialhion, thefe chambers, Irom the middle of the wall downwards, are covered 
and adorned with velvet or damalk hangings, of white, blue, red, green, or other 

* * Si rclj^um erat in tnedio domus iit lucem caperet, deorfnm quo irr.pincbat, impluvium diciinr. 

Varro dc Ling. Lat. lib. iv. ^ rmpliiviiim locus tine tcClu in sedihii"', qiiu impliurc imber in doinutn 
poflit, Afeon. Paliaii. not, in Ciccr. Oral., i. in Vi-neni, t'ub divo, quod impluvium dicitur. 

Serv. not. in Virg. xi. 517. Airi i stdili.rii genus tuere, coiitiiu'ns mediam aieam, in qiiam ex oinni 
tr£to phivia rec^pitur, columnis qu-tdifariam pcTllngtilos aiigulos ditpotiiis et epillyliis. Aicxand. ab 
Alexandro C?enia!. 1 ). Kiii. c. 6. Pr:t;tcr veitibula lucre cava aedium ct pcrillylia, in qux quifque fuo 
jure non vocatos admittcbaiur. IJ. lib v. c. 24. ' 

f This is the faiag with the Aial-. Snwa/M, which Is interpreted. Velum, aut quid fimile, quodobten- 
ditur trio domus, cavxniu. Vid. Uol in voce. ^ 

t Pfal. civ. 2. The fam<‘expreflion we have in tlic prophet Ifaiah, x 1 . 22. 

$ ‘ Solomon appointed that each place be appropriated to one m.m there, wlnsrc there » a divifiun into 
divers habitat ions, and each of the inliabitants receive there a place proper to bimfelf, and foinc place alfo i» 
left there common to all, fo that all have an tqual right t«) it, as a court belonging to many houfes,' &c. 

bn cnnjr,rtmg ingether, which thofe that dwell among thcmfclves m the fame court make, is 
called 'y» ‘'.owtiiiat, the communion ofeo^^ts- And that confortiiig together which they make 

that dwell among tlieinfelves in the fame walk or cutty, or wlticii citizens of the iwae oity make amoag 
themfelves, is called tartidpating together. * 


colours. 
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colours, £fl:h« i. 6 . fufpended upon hooks, or taken down at pleafyre; but the upper 
part is embeiliflied with nfore permanent ornaments,, beu^ addi^ed with the mod: 
ingenious wreathings and devices in ftucco and fret-work. cie,ing is generaky of 
wainfeot, either very artfully painted, or elfc thrown in oavarie y of pannels, with 
gilded mouldings and fcrolls of their Koran intermixed. The prephet Jeremiah (xxii. 
14.) exclaims againft the caflern houfes, that wfre deled lOith cedar^ and painted with 
vermilion. The floors are laid with painted tiles *, or plafler of terrace ^ but as thefe 
people make little or no ufe of chairs (cither fitting crofs-lcgged, or lyirfg at length), 
they always cover or fpread them over with carpets, wiiich, for the mofl: part, are of 
the richelt materials. Along the fides cf the \v:dl or floor, a range of nal?row beds or 
mattreffes is often placed upon thefe carpets; and, for their further eafe and con¬ 
venience, I'everal velvet or damafk bolftcrs are placed upon thefe carpets or mattrefles 
— indulgences that feem to be alluded to by the Jirctchingfhemfclvcs upon couches^ and 
bj the /owing of pillows to arm-holes, as we have it exprclfed, Amos vi. 4. Kzek. xiii. 

18. 20. At one end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, raifed three, four, or 
five feet above the floor, with a balluflrade in the front of it, with a few flops likewife 
loading up to it. Here they place their bids, a fituation frequently alluded to in the 
1 loly Scriptures t» which may likewife illullrate the circuinftance of liczekiah’s turning 
his face], when he prayed, towards the wall, (i. e. from his attendants), 2 Kings xx. 2. 
that i!)c fcp'ency id his devotion might be the Icfs taken notice of and obferved. The 
!ike i.s related of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 4. though probably not upon a religious account, 
t’4it in order to conceal from his attendants the anguifh he was in for his late difappoint- 
iiunt. 

The flairs arc fometimes placed in the porch, fomelimes at tl'' entrance into the 
couit. When there is one or more llorios, they are afterwards con-.nued through one 
comer or other of the gallery, to the top of the houlb; whither they condubl us through 
a door, that is condamly kept fliiit, to prevent their domcflic anin>als from daubing the 
terrace, and thereby fpoiling the water which falls from thence into the ciflerns below' 
the court. I’his door, like mod. others meet with in thefe countries, is hung, not, 
with hingiis, but by having th^jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree or pifiot; 
whereof the uppermoft, which is the longcfl is to be received into a correfpondent 
focket in the ILjtel, whilft the other falls into a cavity of the like fafhiOii in the fljrefhold. 
The Rone dooi-, fo much admired, and taken notice of by Mr. Maundrell §, is exadlly 
of this fafliion, and very common in moil places. 

I do not remember ever to have obfervi-d the flair-cafe condu£lc»'’ along the outfide 
of the houfc, according to the defeription of fome late very learned a'athors;f neither * 
“indeed will the contiguity and relation which thefe houfes bear the f :t and to each 

* A pavement like this is mentioned, Eflh. i. 6, 7. “ The bed:? were of g* "and f»l -.r, upon a pave¬ 
ment of red and blue and white and black marble.” * ^ • 

t ” Thou wentcll iip to ilty father's bed — to my couch,” Gen. xlix. 4. ” Thou flialt not come down 
bom that bed db which thou art gone op,” 2 Kings i. 6. 16, “ 1 will not go up i^ my bed,” I’fal. 
cxxxii. 3. Jjjp 

I ln.,the Targum of Jonathan, turning towards the wall is explained hy turning tovmrdt the wall of the 
fanflunry, or the tvejlent watt (as Abarbancl further illuflrates it) where the ark flood i this being their * 
kMih, or place towards whicli they were to worfhip, i Kings viii. , &c. Cut the like adliou that is 
recorded of the wicked and idolatrous king Ahab, can fcarce have fuch a *con{ltu£tion put upon it; 
rieiiher can we well fuppofe, that the like cuiloin was obferved in'placing both their beds and their win¬ 
dows to face the fuiidtuary, Dan. vi, 10.; for if the latter did fo, the other, as lying.in a corner, at a 
diilancc from them, mull have a diiFereiil fituation. 

Vid. Maundrel’s journey from Aleppo to Jerufalero, p. 77. edit. Ox. 1707, 

5 otherj 
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Other, (exclufive of the fuppofed privacy of them), admit of any fuch contrivance* 
However, we nia^go up or come down by the ftair*cafl I have defcribed, without 
cnteSt-ing into any oithe offices or apartments, and confe^ucntly without interfering with 
the bufinefs of the Kpufe. 

The top of the hfi^ufe, which is always flat, is covered with a ftrong plailer of ter¬ 
race; from whence, in the'Frank language, it lias attained the name of the terrace. 
This is ufua^gr furrounded ))y two walls, the ouiermoll whereof is partly built over the 
ftrect, partly makes the partition with the contiguous huufes ; being frequently fo low, 
that one may eafily climb over it.» I'he other, which I fhall call the parapet ivall^ hangs 
immediately*over the court, being always breall high, and anfwcrs to the *, 
or lorica^ Deut. xxii. 8. which we render the baltlcmer.fs. inflead of this parapet wall, 
fome terraces arc guarded,^ like the galleries, with balluflradesonly, or latticed work, 
in which fafliion probably, as the name Teems to import, was the or wc/, or 

lattice^ as we render it, that Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 2.) might be carelefsiy leaning over, 
when he fell down from thence into the court. For upon thefe terraces, feveral offices 
of the family are performed ; fuch as the drying of linen and flax, Jolh. ii. 6. the pre¬ 
paring of figs and Hiifins ; where likowife they enjoy the cool refrelhing breezes of the 
evening "t, converfc with one another, and offer up their devotions In the feaft of 
tabernacles, booths w’ere eroded upon them, Neh. viii. 16. As thefe terraces arc thus 
frequently ufed and trampled upon, not to mention the folidiry of the materials where¬ 
with they are made, they will not eafily permit ^iny vegetable fubitances to take rotStUr 
thrive upon them ; which perhaps may illuflrate the conjparifon, Ifa. xxxvii. 27. of the 
Afl'yrians, and Pl'al. cxxix. 6. of the wicked, to the grafs upon the houfe-iopst ivhkh 
•witbereth before it is grown up, 

"When any of tKefe cities is built upon level ground, one may pafs along the tops of 
the houfes from one end of it to the other, without coming down into the flreet. Such 
in general is the mimner and contrivance of thefe houfes. If then it may be prefumcJ 
that our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was preaching i» a houfe of this 
. falhion, we may, by attending only to the llrudure of it, give no fmall light to one 
circhuiftance of that hiflory, which has lately given grifet offence to fome unbelievers. 
For among other pretended difficulties and abfurdities rriating to this fad, it has been 
urged §, that “ as the uncovering or breaking up of the roof Mark. ii. 4. or the letting a 
perfon down through it, Luke v. 19. fuppofes the breaking up of tiles, fpars, rafters, &c. 
fo it was vvell,'^ as the author goes on in his ludicrous manner, “ if Jefus and his 
difeipies cfcapcd w ith , only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, and if the reft 
were notFraothered wdih duft.” But that nothing of this nature happened, will appear , 
probable from a different conftrudion that may be put upon the words in the original. 
For it may bb obforved with reIation*io the words of St. Mark, rmv rtyrtu 

f • 

• “ WlHn.tftou buIMcft a new bnurc, then thou (halt make a balthment ' 

thou bring lint blood iip'in thinf houfc, if any man all from thence,” Dent. x»ii. S. indc 

quod, fecutvdum, J^bbi Dav>d in libro Kadicum. erat xdificium quod faciebant in ciicuicu tedii (/. e. P®''* 
ti8 fuperiojib dors|P|uas erat plana) ne quis inde cadcret: et erat altitudinia dceem “ 

marum) quar ell merifora qumiiur digiti ium fnptr ft pnfiiurum vel amplius. Vid, Pagn. Lex. * 

■j* “ And it came t<i pals in an evening tide, that David rofc from off his bed, and walked upon the 
roof of the Ring’s houfe,2 8am. xi. 2. “ So they fpread Abfalom a tent upon the top of the houfe. 
itiJ.xvuzz. “ Samuel communed wi'h Saul upon the top of the houfe,” i Sam. ix, 25. ‘‘ Samuel 

called Saul to the top of the houfe,” vtr. 26. , , 

J; ** They that wotfhip the hod of heaven upon the houfe top,” Zeph.!, 5. ” On the top* of the 

houfes of Moab fliall be howling,” Ifa. xv. 3. “ Peter weut up upon the houfe top to pray.” Adis Jt* 9 * **■' 

§ Vid. Woolllon’a four Difc. p. 57. 

m 
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»i», x«i &c. that vls nyri ("no lefs perhaps than TalUlo 1, the>coiTefponUeul \«ord 

in the Syriac verfion) will^denote, with propriety enough, any Tcihd of coverings the 
veil which I have mentioned, gs well as a roof or cieling properly fo called ; fo, ftr the 
fame rcafon, axortytii- may fignify the undoing or the removal only of fuch covering. 

which we render breaking tip^ is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not 
regarded in the Syriac and foinc other verfions; rhi trhnflatdrs perhap^s either not 
rightly comprehending the meaning of it, or finding tlie . )ntext clear nathout it. In 
St. Jerom*s tranflation, the correfpondent word is pairfacieniesy as if fgoc^a,Tjr was fur¬ 
ther explanatory of avff-iFxenxv- the fame in the Perfirn verfion is exprefled by quaiiior 
anguUs lettuli totidem fwiibus annexis,; as if related either to the letting down 

of the bed, or, preparatory thereto, to the making holes in it for the cords to pafs 
through. According to this explication, therefore, the context may run thus: When 
they could not come at Jefus for the prefs, they got upon the roof of the houfe^ and drew back 
the veil veherc he was ; or they laid ope n and uncovered that part of it cfpecially which 
was fpread over the place {Iks r,v) where he was fitting, and having removed, and 
plucked away (according to St. Jerom), whatever might incommode them in their in¬ 
tended good office, or having tied (according to the Perfian verfion) the four corners 
of theor bed-ftead with cords, where theJick of the palfy lay^ they let it down before 
Jefus. 

For ih?t there was not the leaft force or violence offered to the roof, and confe- 
quenlly that c^c,^l,^x^rfc, no lefs than K^iciycxa-e^, will admit of fome other interpreta¬ 
tions than what have been given to them in our verfion, appears from the parallel place 
in St. Luke, where tuo xc(»,uuv xx$vx»i/ «uto», per tcgulas demiferunt ilium, (which 
wc tranfiate, they let him downthrougb the tiling, as if that had adually been broken up 
already), Ihould be rendered, they let him down ever, along the f^e, or by the way of 
the roof. For as xs^xy-oi, or tegula, which originally perhaps denoted a roof of tiles, 
like thofc of the northern nations, were afterwards applied to thy "’^um i or in 
general, of whht nature or ftrudure foever they w'cre, fo the meaning of letting down 
a perfon into the houfe, per tcgulas, or Stx -ririv can depend only upon the ufa 

of the prepofiiion Six. Now, both in Ads ix. 26, xx^mxv [avro;] Six rx rsi^c, and 
2 Cor. xi. 33. t^x^xoS^nti Six rx rti^x;, where tlic like phrafeclogy is obferved as in 
St. Luke, Six is rendered in both places by, that is, along the Jide, or by the way of the 
wall. By interpreting therefore Six in this fenfe. Six rm xt^xf^ov xxipxxu xutou will be 
rendered, as above, they let him down over, or hy the way of, the v all, ii.ft as we may 
fuppofe M. Anthony to nave been, agreeable to a noted paffageit Fully J. ..in adion 
of the fame nature feems to be likewife implied in what is related of Jupiter § , where he 
is faid fefe in hominem converiijfe, atquc per alienas tegulas vcnijj'e clanculum per implu^ 

* Sc. a Hcb. Arab. Ztlla, be or \t fliaJed, texit, obiimluavit; untie Arab. nfade, canopy, 

&c. umbra ct tedium, laqiieare, tabulatum, umbraculum. Vi<). Car. Sebaaf Lex. . r, p. ZI4, 215. ct 
Caftell. Lextiq). 1503. ‘‘ They lifted up the roof,” according to the impo.t <:i the byiiac verfion, i.e. 
as Dionyiius Synis interprets it, “ By art they found out a way to lift up ' ■ r^f the houfe, and 
cafily |o let down the bed in fuch a iranner, that neither the timber nor dull migflr fall upon them, as 
many in thefe days have the cunning to d»> the fame.” l.ortus’ Tranflation, p. ly. 

t Qutmque in tegulis videritis alieniim — videritis hominem in nolfris^tcgulis, &c. Plant. Mil. ii. 2. 
De tegulis modo ntfcio quis infpedlavit voftrarum faniiliariitm per noftrunt impluvium iiitusapud nos Philo* 
comafium, atquc hofpitem ofculantis. Plaut.Mil. ii. 2. v. 7. ViiAtim, fi aedes tjus fplaminis Dialis] 
introierit, folvi ncceilum ell; ct vincula per impluvimn in tcgulas fubduci, atque inde foras in viam dimit- 
ti. Aul. Gell. Nodt. Attic, x. 13. Quum tameii tu nodic focia, hortante libidine, cogeiite mercide, per 
tegulas demittcrerc. Cic. 2 Phil. 45. Avrs Ji t# riyoj, x yovon ot m xifafitii «Wv«, &c. Jul. Poll. 

Onom. lib. vii. c. 33. 

t Vid. not. ut Aipra. § Ter. Enn. iii. 5.37, 

VOX.. XV. * 4 0 
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■vium. And of the fnake which we learn * * * § , per impluvium decidiffe de tegtilis. Wliat 
Dr, Light foot alfo obierves out of the Talmud, upon Marini. 4. will, by an aheradoR 
only 'of the prcpofition which anfwers to further vouch for this interpretation, 
I'or, as it is there cited, “ when Rabh Honna was dead, and his bier could not be car-- 
ried out through the \oor, winch was too Jlrait and narrow^ therrfore** (in order, we 
may fupply, to bury it) “ thought good to let it down'* 

(i,c. the crooj^ or through th'way of the roof^ as the DoQior renders 

it, but) as in Smt T«i< xc^»y,u!Vi or Jia ra T£»j^8f, by the way^ or over the roof viz, by 
taking it uaoq, the terrace, and IcKing it down by the wall that way into the ftrect. We 
have a palTage in Aulus Gcllius | exadly of the fame pvirport, where it is faid, that if, 

any perfon in chains fliould make his efcape into the houfe of the Flamen Dialis, he 
fliould be fortlnvith loofod j and that his fetters fliould be drawn up through the implu- 
viunii upon tlie roof or terrace, and from thence be let down into the highway or the 
ftrect.” 

When the life then of tbefe phrafes, and the fafliion of thefe houfes are rightly 
confidcred, there will be no reafon to fuppofe that any breach was aftually made in 
the tegtdee^ or xc^xun ; fiiice all that was to be done in the cafe of the paralytic, was to 
carry him up to the top of the houfe, either by forcing their w'ay through the crowd 
up the flair-cafe, or elfe by conveying him over fome of the neighbouring terraces, 
and there, after they had drawn away the rfyr, or <ir/ 7 , to let him down^ niong t^‘ 
fide of the roof (through the opening, or impluviuni) into the mhlj} (of the c&u^ 
before Jefus. 

'J'o niofl: of thefe houfes there is a fmaller one annexed, which fometimes rifes one 
ftory higher than tlje houfe; at other times it confifls of one or two rooms only and a 
terrace; whilft others that arc built, as they frequently are, over the porch or gate¬ 
way, have, if we except the ground-floor, which they have not, all the conveniences 
that belong to the houfe, properly fo called. There is a door of communication from 
them into the gallery of the houfe, kept open, or fhut at the diferetiori of the mailer 
of thq family ; bcfides another .door, which opens immediately, from a privy flairs, 
down kito the porch or ftrect, without giving the lead diflurbancc to the houfe. 
Thefe back-heufes, as we may call thepi, are known by the name of alee or oleah, 
for the houfe properly fo called is dar or beet; and in them ftrangers are ufually 
lodged .and entertained; in them the fons of the family are permitted to keep their 
concubines ; whithi r likcwife the men are wont to retire from the hurry and noife of 
their families, to be'j'nore at leifure for meditation or diverfions.; befides the ufe they 
are at other times put to, in ferving for wardrobes and magazine's. 

The 0.1 the Scriptures being literally the fame appellation with AuUcb (Arab.) 
is accordingly fo rendered in tjie Arabic verfion. We may fuppofe it then to have 
been a ftru£lu>e of the like contrivance. The little chamber J confcquentl^ that w'as 
built by the Shimamite for Eliflia, whither, as the text inftrufts us, he retired at bis 
pleafure, without breaking in upon the private affairs of the family, or t>eing in his 
turn interrupted ly them in his devotions; the fummer-chamber of Eglon §, which, 
in the fame manner with thefcj feems to have had privy flairs belonging to it, through 

• Ter. Phorm. iv. 4.47. t Vid. Aul. Gell. ut fupra. 

^ “ Let us make a liitle chamber, I pray ihee, on the wall; and let us fet for him there a bed, and a 
table, and a.ftool, and a candleilick : and it ihall be, when he cometh to us, that he (hall turn in thither,” 

.2 Kings iv 10. ■ rtt 

§ “ And Ehud came unto him (Eglon), and was iitting in a fummer parlour, which he had forhiroicB 
■alone—then Ehud went forth through the porch,” Judg. ui. 20 —*3. 

which 
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itfhich Ehud efcaped after he had revenged Lrael upon that King of Moab; the 
chamber over the gate*, #iither, for the greater privacy, David jvithdrew himfrff to 
weep for Abfalom; the upper chamber, upon whofe tensacc Ahaz, for the fame 
reafon, erefted his-altars t; the inner chamber likewife, or, as it is better exprefll d in 
the original, a chamber ’within a chamber^ where the young man, the prophet, anointed 
Jehu J—feem to have been all of them ftrudures of tho like 'laturc and contrivance 
v.ith thefe olees. 

Hefides, as H’Vv or Tvhy in the Hebrew text, and A::Hch in the Aiibic verfion, is 
f ;;,.rcffed by uirffSoi/ in the lxxii ; it may be prefumed that the fame word uVr^wov, where 
it occurs in the New Teftament, implies the fame.thing. The upper chamber, there- 
Tore, or where Tabhha was laid after her death §, and where Eutychu.s !i alfo 

i;;l down from the third loft, where lo many back hoalcs or olces, as tney are indeed 
fo called in the Arabic verfion. 

'rhat UTTf'fWOV denotes fuch a private apartment as one of thefe olees, (For garrets, from 
the flaincfs of thefe roofs, are not known in thefe climates,) feems likewife probable 
from the ufe of the word among the clalllc authors. For the uVe^mok, where Mercury 
and Mars carried on their amours^, and where Penelope kept herfelf** with the young 
virgiiisft, at a diftauce from the folicitations of their wooers, appear to carry along 
with them circumftances of greater privacy and retirement than are confident with 
chambejp in any other fituation. 

Nay, further; that H’Vy, Aulich, op Cvrpi^oy could not barely fignify a finglc chamber, 
eanaculum, or dining room, but one of thefe contiguous or back houfes, divided into 
feveral apartments, ieerns to appear from the circumdance of the altars which Ahaz 
eredfed upon the top of his n’/V- For, befides the fuppofed privacy of his idolatry,, 
which, upon account of the perpetual view and obfervation of tjie family, coidd not 
have been carried on undifeovered in any apartment of the hnufe; I fay, if this his' 
H’Vy had been only one fingle chamber of the HU houfe, the ’• "vof of it would have 
been afcribtnl'to the n3>und not to the which, upon this iu, pofition, could only 

make one chamber of it. A circumftjiice of the like nature may probably be colleftod 
from the Arabic verfion of yTrsfyov, Aftsix. 39. wIk.*- it is not rendered Aulich, as an 
ver. 37. but Girfat; intimating pcihaps that particular chamber of the Aultch where 
the damfel was laid. The falling liks-wifc of F.utychus from the third lofi (as the 
context feems to imply) of the bTrifijiov, there being no mention made of an houfe, may 
likewife be received as a further proof of what I have been endc^ouring to explain. 
For it has been already obferved, that thefe olees arc built in d o fiune manner and 
with the like conveniences as the houfe itfelf; confequently wtiat pofiiion fcjve'r the 
may be fuppofed to have from the feeming etymology of the name, will be ap¬ 
plicable to the olee as well as to the houfe. 

The word uVtfwoi-will likewife admit of another i.^terprctation in otir favou: ; inaf- 
much as it denoteth not fo much a chamber remarkable for the 1' fituation of it, 
(as Euftathius JJ, and others after him give into,) but fuch a L..ii!o’ng is eroded upon 


• “ And the King was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept,” z Sam. 
xviii.33. • 

f *' And the altars that were upon the top of the upper i haraber of Ahaz, which the Kings of Judah 
kad made,” 2 Kingsxxiii. u. t a Kings ix. 2. § Afisix. 36. 

II Afts XX. 8,9. &c. ^ Horn. II. n. ver. 184. B. ver.514. ** Horn. OdylT. o. vcr. 51 j-i(5. 

4-{- Athen. Deip. lib.ii, cap.jfi. Eultath. in ver. 184. Iln.p.ioe4. etin ll.n.ver.eu.p.aya. 
Vid.i.ote$,utfupra. 
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or beyond the walls or borders of another*; juft as thefe olccs are adually contrived 
witK regard to the. nil or houfe* Neither will thus interpretation interfere with the 
high ^tuation that uVi^Mov-may be fuppofed to have, in being frequently joined with the 
words or xxrecSxivno. Becaufo the going in or out of the fti or Aow/e, whofc 

ground-floor lies upon the fame level with the ftrect, could not be expreffed by words 
of fuch import; wherdas thcMlees, being ufually lituated over the porch or gate-way, 
a fmall ftair-cafe is to be previoufly mounted before we can be faid properly to enter 
them; and confcquently and KarxSxiyti^ are more applicable to ftruftures in 

fuch a fituation than to the houfe, properly fo called. 

This method of building may further afiift us in accounting for the particular 
ftru^lure of tin; temple or houfe of Dagon, Judg. xvi. and the great number of people 
that were buried in the ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars that fup- 
'^portetl It. We read (vcr.jiy.') that about //jn’e thoufand perfom zvcrc upon the reef, 
to behold while Bampfon made fport^ •vh.. to the fctjffing and deriding Philiftines. Samp- 
fon therefore muft have been in a court or area below ; and ctjnfcquently the temple 
will be of the fame kind with the ancient or facred incloftircSi wliich were only 

furrounded either in part or on all fides with fomc plain or cloiftered buildings. 
Several palaces and dou-ivdnas, as the courts of juflice arc calk'd in thefe countries, are 
built in this fafliion, where, upon their public feltivals and rejoicings, a great quantity 
of fand is ftrewed upon the area for the pellowans or torejilers to fall upoi>^ ; whjj^ 
the roofs of thefe cloiflers are crowded witlu fpedtators, to admire their llrehgth 
and aftivity. I have often feen numbers of people diverted *in this manner, upon 
the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers; which, like many more of the fame quality 
and dejiomination, has an advanced cloiftcr, over agairi/l the gate of the palace, 
(Efth. v. I.) made ir. the fafliion of a l u*ge pent-houfe, fupported only by one or two 
contiguous pillars in the front, or clfe in the centre. In fuch open ftruCfures as thefe. 


* fKifum pro uVffi-iov, cfiritraAe ft Attice dicitiir, ut pro xal^utov, D’ftio com'ponitnr ab ct 

vioy, quod fiiTil>iiatii litiuiHcat ft extremitatenr:. Priinam* vero hii;U!-’vuci'c oti^inen diicinu a iioinitu" si; 
ixSetS’n TW 0 Ui u atqiic ii'.co pro limbo ar'’»qi: in ol WfofeaTirv to#,' Xieu I/mtiuv x^axaaTtiSoc, 

i.e. quott jiuiqui ali-juid, dc pcllibus ovium extremis vtilibus atijictrent. Hiiie tadum, ut pro qiiacunquc 
extien:ilatc, iina, fumma, aiit alia qiuvis accipiatur. Car. Geiardi Aiinot. in Pititum Arillophaiii.s, p.S:;. 

f It appears probable from the following circiirfillancfs, tliat the fx<.rcifc of wrt’/l/ing, as it is now per¬ 
formed by the Turks, is the very fame that was anciently ufed in the Olympic g-tmes. For, befides the 
previous covering of tlu’ palarllra with fand, that the combataiils might fall with more fafety, they have 
ihcir pellowan balhre, oi^ui/ler-wre/ller, who, like the AyanoSmK of old, is to obferve, and fupcriiitend over 
the jura pstjellrsc, aiid to y? tht umpire in all difputes. The combaiants, after they arc anointed all over 
with oii; to render their naked bodies the more flippery, and lefs ealily to b- taken hold of, firll of ail look 
one another llcdFaflly in the face, as Diomede or UlyfFes doc) the palladium upon antique gems; then 
they run up to and^rctire from each other fcveral times, iifttig all the while a variety of antic and other 
polluri":, fuch as are commonly ufed itt the cotirfe of the enfning conflid. After this prelude, they draw 
netirer together, and challe.ige each otller, by clapping the palms of their hands, firll upon their own 
knees or thighs, ilfcn upon each other, and afterwards upon the palms of their refpedive antagonills. 
The chillenge being thus given, they immediately clofe in and llrugglc with each other, Ariving with 
all their ftrength, art, and dexUrity, which are often very extraordinary, who fh.ill give his antagonill a 
fall, and become the conqueror. During thefe contells, I iiavc often fceii their arms, and legs, and 
thighs, iu twilled and linked together, (cafenat* palt/tne, as Propertius calls it), that they have both 
fallen down together, and left the vidlory dubious; too difficult fumetimes fur the pellowan bafhee to decide. 
nAAAl. TllC AriTOTOC a nnrhfUr not to be thrown, occurs in ancient inferiptions, Murat, tom. ii. p.Cz?- 
Thf iraAi) therefore being thus aded in all the parts of it with open hands, might very properly, in coiitra- 
dillindion to the cellus, or Intxi'iig, receive its name, airo ru waAarrir, fniin llruggling with open hands. 
We have a moft lively piftuve of thi.s ancient gymnaftic exrrcife upon an antique urii, in Patin’s Imp. Ri^ 
man. Numifmatu, p.izz. and like wife upon a coin of Trebonianua Gallus, the figure whereof is exhibited in 
f'aiU. Kvmi/m.Imper. Grtec. 
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the bafhaws, kadees, and other greaf officers, diftribute juftice, and tranfad the public 
affairs of their provinces. Here likewife they have their public cnfertajnm(?nts, as the 
lords and others of the Philiftines had in the houfe of Dagon. Upt)n a fuppiffition 
therefore that in the houfe of Dagon there was a cloiftered building of thi.'. kind, the 
pulling down the front or centre pillars which fupported it, would alone be attended 
with the like calaftrophc that happened to the Philiftines. ‘ 

Their mofqucs and fepulchros are other ftruftures, wi,iv:h ftill remain undeferibed. 
The firft, which they pronounce Mefg-jid * * * § , are built exaftly in the faIhion of our 
churches, particularly of the Gothic taftef; where, inftead of fiich feats and benches 
as we make ufe of, they only ftrcvv the floor with mats, upon which they perform tl\e 
fcveral ftations, fittings, and proftrations that are enjo-ned in the ceremonies of their 
religion. Near the middle, particularly of the principal nv'fque of each city, ih->re is 
erected a large pulpit, balluftraded round, with a few fteps leading up to it. Upon 
thefe, (for 1 am told none are permitted to enter the pulpit iifelf,' the mufti, or one 
of the im-ams, pl.tcos himfelf every Friday, the day of the co;iy;rcy;ation f, as they call it, 
and from th-'iice cither explains fonie part or other of the Koran, or elfe exhorts the 
people to piety and good works. The wall of thefe mofqucs, which regards Mecca,, 
and to \shich they dircdl themfelves throughout the whole of their devotions, is 
called the Kiblrih§, or the to and in this wall there is commonly a nich, 

rfurefenri^g the prefence, and at the fame time the invifibility of the Deity j|. 
There Is ulually a minoret or fquarc •tower creded upon the oppofite end of the 
mo!quc, with a llag-ftaft' fixed upon the top of it; wliithtr the muedin or cryer afeends 
at the appointed times of prayer, and after dil'playiiig a finall flag, advertifes the peo- 
jile ti ert of witli a loud voice from each fide o^ it. I hcfe minorets, and this method 
cfcaliiiig the people to prayer, (for bells have been always an‘abomination to the 
?.ialiomeians) are of great antiquity, and took place, as I am imorined, as early as the 
65111 year of liie hejira. Thel'e places of the fJaltoinelan worfliio. the fanduaries of 
their marabluitfs, the mufiios, the im-atus^, and oilier perfims refpedively belonging 
to th !Vi, are maintained out of certain revenues ** arifme from the rents of lands and 
houle.', which have licen either left by will or fet apart by'^ihe public for thofe ufes. 

When a funeral is folemnizcJ, it is ufual to bring the corpfe, at the afternoon prayers, 
to one or other of thefe niol'ques; from whence it is accoir nanied by the greateft part 
of the coiigregaiioii to the grave. Upon thefe occafions their proceffions are not flow 
and folcnni, as in molt parts of Chrillendom; the whole cornpany<^nak.ng i/hat hafte 

• i. c. The place of humiliation, from Sajaita, he pro/irateJ himfelp, [ H« !i. *1 Jp] luimi’iavit fe, procubnir; pec. 
reverentiLC cig<>. fpec. froiitcin impoiiciis terne, ad commuiillraiidam lupplicia aiiimi dejedtiunem atque ab> 
nt’fraiioticm fill. Vid. Col. in voce. . 

•f '['he Gotbs, peiliapii, when maftm of Spain, might have learnt ihij mefiiod of building from the 
Mod!-. ; and from ilieticc have communicated it in their conqnclU or migration c*’,.r mod parts of 
Europe. ' 

t i. e. The church or place where the people meet together, fo calLt! from Jiimaa, ' gathered /ogeiher, collegit, 
cnogregavit, &c. When tlutc are feveral mofqiitB in one city, the largctl .. called ilic Jimmah, ami, 
fotnetiiiies LI jimmah kiljccrah, tie great or mother church, in which their public devotions, &c. arc ufually 
performed on I’ridavF, 

§ From Kiihle, e regione oppofitus foit, &c. Vid. Gol. At note, p. 32. The temple of Jtrufa- 

lem was the Jewifti Kihlah, as we are informed from tliefe caprelfions, 1 Kings viii, 38. 42, 44 48, of 
Jiretching out their hands towards that houfe, and of praying towards that houfe, and of Daniel’s praying towards 
frrufaltm, vt. lO. 

II Vii! Maund. Tiav. to Jerufalcm, p. 1 y. edit. Oson. 

f I~mim, em-am, vr im-am prasfes, antecelTor, qnem alii fcAantur ac imitantur: pecufiariter qui prxit 
popnlo facrus ritus et fsenirum antiiles. Vid. Gol. in vnee. 

*• Thefe they call Hab«oufe, i. e. Things fet apart for pious ufes. 
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tbef cah« and" aS they go along, fome jfeleft verles of their Koran# That ab- 

fiplute fuohiiffiVn which th^ pay to the w'ill of God, allows them not to ufe any con- 
folatfiry words upon ihele ih’emnities; no lofs or misfortune is to be regretted. la. 
ftead likewifc of fuch cxprclTions of forrow ami condolence as may regard the deceafed, 
the complimcntvS turn ujion the perfon who is the moft nearly related, Berka fe ralEck, 
fay his Iriends; i. e. A be upon your head. 

If we except a few perloqs, who are buried within the precinSs of the fanftuaries of 
their marabbutts, the reft are carried out at a fmall diftance from their cities and vil- 
lages, where a great extent'^of ground is allotted for that purpofe. Each family has a 
proper portion of it, walled in likd a garden, where the bones of their anceftors have 
remained undifturbed for many generations. For in thefe Inclofurcs *, the graves are 
all diftind and feparate ; each of them having a rtonc placed upright, both at the head 
and feet, inferibed with the name or title, (2 Kings xxiii. 17.) of the deceafed ; whillt 
the intermediate fpace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with ftone, or 
paved with tiles. The graves of the principal citizens are further diftinguiflied, by 
naving cupolas, or vaulted chambers, of three, four, or more yards fquare built over 
them j and as thefe very frequently lie open, and occafionally Ihelter us from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, the demoniac (Mark i. 3.) might with propriety enough 
have had kis dwelling among tombs ; as others are faid, Ifa. Ixv. 4. to remain among the 
gravesf and to lodge in the monuments. And as all thefe different forts of ^omb,s^d 
fepulehres, with the very w’^alls likewife of their refpeclive cupolas and inclofures, arc 
conftantly kept clean, white-wafhed, ■ and beautified, they continue to illuftraie 
thofe expreflions of our Saviour, where he mentions the garniftiing of the fepulehres, 
Mat. xxiii. 29. and (ver. 27.) where he compares the Scribes, Pharifees, and hypocrites, 
to whited fepulchrisy which indeed appear beatitij'ul outward^ but are within full of dead 
men*s bones and all uncleannefs. After the funeral is over, the female t relations, 
during the fpace of two or three months, go once a week to weep over the grave and 
perform their parentalia 

§ 6 .—Of the UMlathns of the Bedowcen Arabs and Kah^kt. 

HAVING thus deferibed the fevera*! buildings peculiar to the cities and towns of 
this country, let us now take a view of the habitations of the Bedoweens and Kabyles. 
Now, the Beddweens, as their great anceftors, the Arabians, did before them* 
Ifa. xMli 20. live iiMents called hhymas §, from the fhelter which they afford the inha- 
""bitants j and beet d fhaar, i. c. houfes of hair^ from the materials or webs of goats hair, 
whereof they are made. They arc the very fame which the ancients called mapalia ||; 

and being thfen, as they are to this day, fecured from the weather by a covering only 

# • 

■* Thefe feepi’to be the fame with the of the ancients. Thus Buripides Troad. ver. 1141* 

AXX «m TiM^oXuv rt Xaswaw 
Ev Ttiii R'suSa. 

t Notatum foil In omnibus facris, focminini generis viaimas efle potiores. Vid. Alex, ab Alex. Gen. 
Dier. 1. iii. c. 12. Dc parentalibus f. ccenis ferialibus. 

:j; Convivia qua: in parentuin aut propinquorum funere fieri confueverunt. Vid. Alex, ab Alex, utfnpra. 
Lex. Petife. 

J Sc. a KhamJi, be pitched a tent, operuit locum umbrae captandae ergo, &c. Vid. GoL in voce. 

II Qiialia Muurus amat difperfa mapalia Paftor. SH. Ited. lib. xvii 90. 

El folitus vacuis errare mapalibus Afer 

. .. Lucan, 1 . iv 684. ^ 

PamflisB aliquot (Numidarum) cum mapalibus pecoribufque fuls (ea pecunia illia eft) perfecuti fuotreg*®* 
Liv. Lxxix. §51* Numidas politis mapahbua confedifle. Tac, Ann. 1 . iv. $ 25. ^ 
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(©f foch‘haSr-cloth s^sour coal facks are made of, might sr«^juftlyte defcrtbed by 
Virgil to have, rara te£la, ih'n roofs. The colour of them is beautimUy alluded fo. 
Cant. r. 5. “ 1 am black, but comely like the tents of Kedar.*** For notning cfrtginly 
can afford a more delightful profpeft, than a large extenfivc plain, whether in its ver¬ 
dure, or even fcorched up by the fun-beams, than ihofe moveable habitations pitched 
in circles upon them. When we find any number of the^ tents together, (and I have 
feen from three to three hundred), then, as it has been uL cady taken notice of in the 
Prfacc, they arc ul’ually placed in a circle, and conftitutt: a douwar. The fafliion of 
each tent is of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a fhip turned upfidc down, 
as Salluff * has long ago deferibed them. Howevw, they differ in bignefs, according 
to the number of people who live in them ; and arc accordingly fupported, fomc with 
one pillar, others with two or three, whilfl: a curtain or carpet let down npon occafion 
from each of thefe divifions, turns the whole into fo many feparate apartments. Thefe 
tents arc kept firm and itcady, by bracing or flretching down their eves with cords, 
tied to hooked vsooded pins, well pointed, which they drive into the ground with a 
mallet; otic of thefe pins anfwcring 10 the na'tl^ as the mallet does to the hammer^ 
which Jael ufed \r\ fujlcning to the ground the tmples of Sifera^ Judg. iv. 21. The 
pillars which I have mentioned are llraight poles, eight or ten feet high, and three or 
four inches in thicknefs; ferving not only to fupport the lent itfclf, but being full of 
there for tlic purpofe, the Arabs hang upon them their clothes, balkets, 
fad'llcs, and accoutrements of war. l lylofernes, as we read in Judith, xiii. 16. made 
the like ufe of the pillaf of his tent, by hanging his fauchion upon it; where it is 
called ihi pillar of the bed, from the cuftorn perhaps that has always prevailed in thefe 
countries. of having the upper end of the carpet, matircfs, or whatever elfe they lie 
upon, turned from the Ikirrs of the tent towards the centre oi it. *But the [^'iwunreiov^ 
canopy^ as wc render it, ver. q. fliould, I prefumc, be rather called the or mujkceta 
rctf which is a clofo curtain of gauKe or lino linen, ufed all over • ' eaft, by people of 
better falhion,^o keep nut the llies. But the Arabs have nothing of this kind, who, 
in taking their reft, lie ftrciched out upon the ground, witliout bed, maitrcfs, or pillow, 
wra)>ping ihcml'elvcs up only in their hykes, and lying,. -wthey fn.d room, upon .a mat 
or carpet, in the middle or in the corner of the lent. I’liofe indeed who are (harried, 
have each of them a portion of the teui to tncinfelves, cantoned off with a curtain,; 
the reft accommodate themfelvcs as conveniently as they can, in the manner i have 
deferibed. The defeription which Melaf ae.d Virgil have lefv us/ol 'he manner of 
Jiving, and of the decampments among the Libyan Ihepiierds, ever to tlie ci-cuniftarice 
of carrying along with them their faithful domellic animals, are As juftly drawii Op, >• 
if they had made their obfervations at this time.. 

Quid dbi pEllon's quid pa’cua vs'ifis 

Pror.qiiar, ct rails habitata mapa'ia ttAis*? • 

Sjepe diem iiodilemriuc cl totum a: 01 liur menffO! * ^ 

Pafeitur, itqiie pecus lon^a in deicita !• <• ullis 
llofpitiis: tantum catnpi jacet: umuia fccum 
Armeniatiufl Afcr agit, Udumquc, laremque 
Armaqiic, Amydwumquc caiiciDj Crwllamquc pliaretram. 

Ceorg. iii. ver. 339. 

From the dou-wars of the Bedpweens, who live chiefly in the plains, we aretoafeend 
io the mountainous dalhkrahs of the JCabyles, which confiit of a number oi 


* JEdificIa Numidarum, quae unapalia Illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis lateribus tcAa, qnafi navium cariuK 
eiTcut. Sail. Bdl. Jug. $ zi. j- Vid. JSwrr/ra ca P. Mela. 

garbitij. 
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thQiilou-wars* *• do of hhymas." Thefe gurbies are generally raifed either with 
]^rdl€9^'daub4(!d oVe/with mud, or elfe they are built out of the materials of fome ai^acent 
i 4 nM^or elfe .with fquare' cakes of clay, bilked in the fun. The roofs are covered with * 
HraW or turf, fupported by reeds or branches of trees. There is rarely more than one 
chamber in the largeft of them, which ferves for a kitchen, dining-room, and bed- 
chamber; befides ond cornA* of it that is refcrved, as I Ihould have mentioned alfo in 
the hhymas, for their foks,, calves, and kids. As thefe hovels are always fixed and 
immoveable, they are undoubtedly what the ancients called magalia t» and there¬ 
fore Carthage itfelf, before the .time of Dido, was nothing more than one of thefe 
dalhkras J. 

‘ The Kabyles, from their fituation § and language, (for all the reft of the country 
fpeak the Arabic tongue) fcem to be the only people of thefe kingdoms who can bear 
the Icaft relation to the ancient Africans. For notwithftanding the great variety of 
conquffts, to which the low and cultivated parts of this country have been fo often fub- 
jefl, yet it is more than probable, that all or the greater part of the mountainous dif. 
tricls were, from their rugged fituation, in a great meafurc left free and unnioltftcd, 
Whilft the Nomades therefore of the plains, and the inhabitants of fuch ciiies and vil- 
lages as were of eafy accefs, fubmitted by degrees to the lofs of their old language, and 
to the introduftion of fuch new laws and cuftoms as were confequent upon tin fe inva» 
fions; thofe who retired to the mountains, and there formed themfelves intfflftkabyljeai, 
i. e. may be fuppofed to have been the leaft acquainted with thofe novelties. It 
may be farther urged, that as they would be hereby obliged toconverfc chiefly among 
themfelves, fo, for the fame reafon, they would continue to be much the fame people, 
and in all probability preferve their original language, without any confiderable alter- 
ation. But what this was, he muft be a very bold conjedurer, who can, at this dillance 
of time, pretend to afeertain. The Carthaginians, no doubt, who poflefled all this 
country ||, muft, in confequcnce of their many conquefts and colonics, have in iome 
meafure introduced their own language; a fpecimen whereof is ftill prelerved in the 
Poenulus of Plautus Other and greater changes and alterations likewife muft have 
been Introduced, by the fuccJiliv^invafions of the Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. 
However, the following, which may be prefumed to be fome of the primitive words in 
the Showiah as the language of the Kabyles is called at prefent, do not feem to have 
the leaft affinity with thofe words, which convey the fame meaning in the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues. ''For, among many others, thamurt^ arghaz, ihamtuth^ iigarum, 
&c. their nam^s for earthj many woman, bread, JleJh, &c. will fcarce be found to 
*be derivations from thofe languages, notwithftanding the learned authors of the Uni- 
•verfal Ht/iory are of another opinion. But the reader is referred to the vocabulary of 
this language, as it is inferted among fhe Colledanea, 

* Gellio Dox/us cccii filius, lutci xdificii inventor, placet exemplo fumpto ab Iiirundinum nidia. Flin. 
Nat. Hill. lib. vii. c.56. 

t Majralla didla quail magaria, quod magar Punici novam villam dicuat. Ifidor. Orig. I. xv. c. 12. 
Vid toch. Chan. I i. c. 24. Magalia qux a vallo callrorum Magar vcl Magul inftar villarum fixx 
crant, Ac. Vid. cl. WaiTxi not. in Sail. Bell. Jug. p. 2H5. 

Mirattir moUm .dSneas, ptagalia quondam. JEn. i. 42 c. 

I Vid. p. i;. ^9. 59, &c. II Vid. Boch. Chan, in Pnefat. f Ibid. 1 . li. c. 1. 

*• The language of the mountaineeis in S. W. Barbary it called Shiiluh, dinering in fome words from 
the Showiah ; hut the meaning of the names I could never learn, unlcfs perhaps they were called after 
fome confiderable clans, who were either the authors or confervators of them. 
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§ —Of their ManufaclureSt Drefs, or Hahils. 

AFTER this defeription of the different habitations of the Arabs and Kabyles, We 
ftiay .now take notice of their rcfpeOiive employments thesein, bj- giving an account of 
their manufaftures ; which indeed, like their oil, hides, w • ol, and wax, are chielly con- 
fumed at home, and rarely permitted to be exported to foreign markets. Carpets, 
which arc much coarfer than thofe from Turkey, are made here in great numbers, and 
of all fizes. At Algiers and Tunis, there are loony? tor velvets, tafiitees, and different 
forts of wrought filks. Coarfc linen is likewife made in mod of the cities and village?, 
though Sufa is noted for producing the fineff. Yet both the filks and linen are fo in- 
confidcrable in quantity, that the deficiencies arc often to be fupplied from the Levant 
and Eiirope. Bat the chief branch of their manufaflorics, is, the making of bykes 
or blankets, as wc fhould call them. The women alone are employed in this work, (as 
Andromache and Penelope were of old), who do not ufc the finittle, but conduct 
every thread of the woof with theii* fingers. 'J’hefe hykes are of different fizes, and of 
different qualiiiei; and finenefs. The ufual fizc of them is fix yards long, and five or 
fix feet broad, fendng the Kabyle and y\rab for a complete drel's in the day, and, as 
thev Jlccjt in their raiment^ as the Hraelius did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13. it fervt s likewife 
fi-i liis b?tl and covering by night. It is a loofe, but tyoublclbinc garment, being fre¬ 
quently difconcerted and falling upon tfte ground ; fo that the perfon who wears it, is 
every niotnent obliged to tuck it up, and fold it anew about his body. This fhews the 
great ui'c there is of a girdle, whenever they arc concerned in any aitivc employment; 
and ill conft;qucnce thereof, the force of the Scripture injuntlion, alluding thereunto, 
of having our bins girded f, in order to fet about it. I’he method of wearing thefe 
garments J, with the ufe they are at other times put to, in I'orving )r coverlids to their 
beds, fliould induce us to take the finer forts of them at lead, fuc;:...» are worn by the 
ladies and perfons of diftinction, to be the peplus of the ancients. Ruth’s veil, which 
held fix meafures of barley, (Ruth iii. 15.) might f the hke fafhion, and.have* 
ferved extraordinarily for the famculb; as wore alfo tiic clothes (ra l[A.xTixjibt upper 
garments') of the H'raclites, Kxod. xii. 13. wherein they folded up their kneading- 
troughs; as the Moors, Arabs, and Rabyies do to this day things of the like burden 
and incumbrance in their hykes. Their bui noofes alfo axe often ufe^ upon thefe occa- 

i 

* Probably derived from Howk, texuit. ^ • " * 

t Thus is iifed, l.iike xvli. fJ. Aeli sii. 8. vi. 14, Rev. i. 13. and *v,6. And 

I Pet.i. ij. 2 Rings iv. 7.9. and ix. i. Ste, joined with .'luatjTise, Heb. xii. [. i. e. 

6 'tn, luhieh tsfo tuellfitted h) ^trd us in, is alfo « ■.!! illultraic;! by the faihioii and niaiii.. *of wearing thefe 
garmcnls, . •* , 

j; j. Pollux ( 1 . vii. c. 13.) deferibes the ufc of the ?r«.to he imuum'h mi >■?*», ad wduendum 

et injlernetidum : and in the latter of thefe fignificatioiH it is uftd by Homer, ! . 1 ver. 

I . . Sc 

Mcttukiu. 

The fcholiaft upon IJ. e. ver. 734, makes the pepliis to be a garment that was fitted to the body by a 
fibula, juft as the hyke is, or (fays he) hk E,EJyavTo oX/, aiid fo Callim "di. iu Lavacr. Pallad. ver. to. 

All iron yog irwAon }.V(Teii*cvx 

Lotatius upon Statius’ Tliebais, ver 101. calls it veflh Candida. That it . as alfo a large garment, hang¬ 
ing down to the feet, &c appears from the following epithets that are given to it by theniitieiits. Thus 
Eiiiipides (in Bacch. ver. 4O.) calls thenurfTXM ^fohyhis (In Choeph. ver. toOO.) 

wfT?,as. Homer (in //. x. ver. 44a.) ; and again, Od, A. ver. 305. Tswryircs-^w. 
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fiofts- It is 'i^y 4^i»obable llkewife, that the loofc folding garment, the toga * of 
the |J.omans, was of this- kind. For if the drapery of their ftatues is to inftruct us, 
this is actually no other than the drefs of the Arabs, when they appear i t ilteir hykes. 
The plaid of the Highlai'dtrs in Scotland is the very fame. 

inftcail of the fibu’a, ilnu*; was ufed by the Romans, the Arabs join together with 
thread or with a wooden bodkin, the two upper corners of this garment; and after 
having placed them firfl. cv(;r one of their fhouldcrs, they then fold the re!t of it about 
their hodics. 'i’hc cjuter fold ferves them frequently iullcad of an apron; w'lierein the) 
carry herbs, loaves, corn, &cc. ‘and may illuftrate fevcral allufions mavle thereto in 
Scripture ; galbcrini!; tbt lap full of iviU gourds, 2 Kings iv. 39. rcnJtrhi'^fcvcn folf 
good mci-tfun' inio the bofom. Pfal. Ixxix. 12. Luke vi. 38. the bp. 

iveh. V. 13. &c. 

The biirnoofe, which anfwcrs to' our cloak, is often, for warmth, worn over thefe 
hykes. I'hls too is another great branch of their woollen manufaftory. It is w'ove in 
one piece, and Ilraped exactly like the garment of the little god 'I’elcfpliorus; vh. 
ftrait about the neck, with a cape or Hippocrates’ fleeve, for a cover to the head, and 
wide below like a cloak. Some of them Hkewife are fringed round the bottom, like 
Parihenafpa’s and Trajan’s garment upon the baifo relievo’s of Conftantinc’s arch f. 
The burnoofc, without the cape, feems to anfwcr to the Roman pallium ];; and with it, 
to the bardocucullus §. ' ■ 

If we except the cape of the burnoofc, which is only occafionally ufed during a 
fhower of rain, or in very cold weather, fevcral Arabs and Kabyles go bare-headed all 
the year long, as Maffinilfa did of old ||, binding their temples only with a narrow 
fillet, to prevent thpir locks from being troublefomc. As the ancient diadema ^ might 
originally ferve for this purpofe, fo it appears, from bufts and medals, to have been of 
no other falhion. But the Moors and Turks, with fome of the principal Arabs, wear 
upon the crown of the head, a fmall hemifpherical cap of fcarlet cloth, another great 
branch of their woollen manufaftory. 'I'he turbant, as they call a long narrow web ot 
iinen„.filk or mullin, is folde^/HMund the bottom of thefe caps, and very properly dif- 
tinguilhcs, by the number and falhion of the folds, the fevcral orders and degrees of 
foldiers, and fometimes of citizens, one <from another. We find the fame drefs and 
ornament of the head, the tiara as it was called, upon a number of medals, ftatues, and 
baffo relievos of the ancients **. 

^ * * Under 

'' '’I 'ogadifta, quod veI..mento fui corpus tegat atqiic operiat. Eft autem pallium purum forma rotunda 
ei fufiore, et, quafi inuiidantc fuiuet fob diXtro veiiIcnB fuptr iiumerum liiriftrum pouitur: cujus fimilitu- 
d'uem in opcrimet'iis fimulachrorum vel pitturariim afpicimus, tafquc ftatuas Togatas vocamus. Menfura 
fogx juftx, ft fex ulnas habtat. Jfid. Orig. l.*xix. c. 24. 

f Vid. Vetcrce Arcus Augiiftoruin, See. antiquis nummis, iiotifquejo. Petri Eellorii Jlluftrati, &c. 
Ilom. i6;o. talj.'XXIV. xxviii. xxxviii. &c. 

f Pallium (»««Tiov) quia palain geilctiir : quod palam fit ct foris ; fub co cnim Tunica fumebatur, &c. 
Viu. Steph. Thcf. Eitig. Eat. 

§ Pcnula; Galiicse genu-^, qua; cucullum habet. Hiiic Martial. 1 . xiv. 178. 

Gallia Santonico veflit te bardocucullo. 

Vid. Raynaud, de Pil. § i r. Ferrar. de Rc Veil. li. i. 21. Salm. Exercit. Plin. p. aos. Voflii Lex. 
Etytn. vel Lex Piiifc. 

II Arbitror tc audirc, Seipio, hofpes tuna aviius Mafinifla, qu.-c faciat liodie nonagiuta annoa natus: 
cum ingreffiia iter pedibuafit, inequum omnino non afccndcrc ; cum cquo, ex cquo non defeendcre: nullo 
frigore adduci, ut capitc op.crto fit, &c. CIc. de Senedtute. 

Diadema erat fafeia Candida, qua, regum capilibus obligabatur. Coel. 1 . xxiv. c, 6 . 

** (^artuin gcmi.a vcllimcnti eft rotundum jpileolum, quale pidlnm in Ulyffeo coiifpicimtis quafi, fpli*ra 
media fit divila: et pars i>na pouatur in capite : hoc Ol^i et uottri nonnulU Galei'um vocat, 

• Hebnei 
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Under the hyke, forae wear a clofe-bodied frock or tunic (a jillebba they call it), with 
or without fleeves, which differs little from the Roman tunica, or haoit Ir whiqh the 
conftellation Bootes- is ufually painted. The or coat of our Saviour, which was 
woven without /earn from top throughout, John xix. 23, might be of the like falhion. 
This too, no Icfs than the hyke is to be girded about theit* bodio3, efpccially when they 
are engaged in any labour, excrcife, or employment; at nich times they ufually throw 
off their bnrnoofes and hykes, and remain only in thefe turiics. And of this kind pro¬ 
bably was the habit wherewith our Saviour might ftill be cloathed, when he is faid to 
lay afiJc his gannenis, (('uarta pallium fc, ct pcplum, or burnoofe and hyke, John xiii. 4.) 
and to take a towel and gird himfclf; as was likewile the fiber's coat * (John xxi. 7!) 
which girded about v6//,v.when he is faid to be naked; or w'hat the fame perfon, at 

the coniiiiand of the angel, (Aefs xii. 8.) might have girded upon him, before he is enjoined 
iocaji his garment about him. Now,thehyk.o,or burnoofe, orboth,being probably 

at tiiat time(.’,v.jiT;'.> or l;ji.xrix)thQ proper drefs, cloathing or habit of the eaftern nations, 
as they Hill continue to be of the Kabylc;; and Arabs, when they laid them afide, or 
appearcil without one or liie other, litey might very probably be faid to be undreffed, 
or naked f, according to the caHcrn sr,miner of cxprellion. This fame convenient and 
uniform Hiape of thefe ganneiirs, that are made to ht all perfons, may well illuftrate a 
variety of ('xprc'iTion:, :,nd occuir(.:v. es iu Scripture, which, to ignorant perfons, too 
nu'dli mhlcd by our own hdhioiis, may iceni diflicull to account for. Thus, among 
many olher irjliai}c( s, W'e reail that the goodly raiment of Efatt was put upon Jacob ; that 
Jonathan hi /pp.'J himfefof his garments ; and the heji robe was brought out, andput upon 
the prodigal /on ; tunl that raiment, and changes of raiment, are often given, and imme* 
diaiely jutt on, (as they (li!i continne to be in thefe eaftern nation :), without fuch pre¬ 
vious and occafional alterations, as would be required ainongft us in the like diftribution 
or exchange of garments. 

The girdles.^ which have been occafionally mentioned before, aic ufually of worfted, 
very artfully woven into a variety of figures, fuch as the rich girdles of the virtuous 
virgins may be fuppofed to have been, Prov. xxxi. 24. They ate made to fold Several 
times about the body; one end of whic h being doubieiT back, and fewn al&ng the 
edges, ferves them for a purle, agreeuijie ivj the acceptation of the J in the 
Scriptures. The Turks make a further ufc of ihei’c girdles, by fixing therein their 
knives and poinards § ; whilft the hojias, i. j the writers and fccretarrs, fufpend in 
the fame their inkhorns j( j a cuftom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, (ix. 2.) ji fio 
mentions a perfon clothed in white Jinen, with an inkhorn upon hisdsins. * 


Hebrsei riD>VD Mi%ntphelh. Ni)n liabct acumen in rumiiio, nec totum ufqin ^ comnni caput tegit, fed 
teriiam parum a frontc inopertam rclintjiiit, &c. Hicronym. dc Vefte Sawdot. ad ' iolam. 

* Tlic original «ford is tirtfJuTi,-, which the Vulgate renders/w/r/ra .• oli... », i'muiu,..inducium, fuper- 
siTtchm, Sic. from Juperindvor. Vid Lelgli’s Critica fs lera, p. 149. 

f 'I'o be ttiikeJ, is the fame as to he }ll-.ctothed, according to Stiitva; ‘ <i^i male veiUtum ct pannofura 
vidit, nudum fe vidilTe dicit,’ fays he, Dc Bencf. 1 . v. 1.5. What P. Mela aifu fays of the Germans, 
* Plerumqiie nudos cgilTethe fame is exprefled hr 'I'acitiis, by ‘ RejeCla vefte fuperiurci. e, the 
or what anfwers to the bjfke or lurmofe above delcribed. JDavid alliu {:. ’am. vi. ijj., 20,) is faid to be 
mIcc], wlien he had on a linen ephod. 

f W^hich in Matt. x. y. and Mark vi. 8. we render ixpurfi’. 

$ The poinard «f the Arab is made crooked, like the i.opis or harp of the aucieiits. Curt. 1 . iii, 
dc Reh. Akx. ‘ Copidas vocant gladios Jeviter curvaioi. salcibus firniicE.’ Bonarot* Pr^ in Dempft. 
Hetrur. Regal. ‘ Bievis gladius in arcum curvaius hnrpr diAus.’ 

It That prt of thefe iukhorns (if au inftrument of butts may be fo called) which pafles betwixt the 
girdle and the tunic, and holds their pens, is long and liat} but the veffel for the ink, whicli rells upon 
' * 4 p a the 
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Il is cuftomary for.the Turks and Moors to wear Ihirts of linen, or cotton, or gauze, 
underneath the tunic j hut the Arabs wear nothing but woollen. There is a cere¬ 
mony indeed in fome dou-wars, which obliges the bridegroom and the bride to wear 
each of them a fliirt at the celebration of their nuptials j but then, out of a ftrange 
kind of fuperftition, t^iey are not afterwards to wafli them, or put them off whilft 
one piece hangs to another. The fleeves of thefe Ihirts are wide and open, without 
folds at the neck or wrifl:,- as ours have ; thereby preventing the flea and the loul'e 
from being cominodioufly lodged: thole, particularly of the women, are oftentimtjs of 
the richefi; gauze, adorned with 'different coloured ribbands, interchangeably fewed to 
each other. 

Neither arc the Bedoweens aiccuftomed to wear drawers; a habit notwithftanding 
which the citizens of both fexes conftantly appear in, efpecially when they go abroad 
or receive vifita. I’ho virgins ar<? diffinguilhed from the matrons, in having their 
drawers made of needle-work, ftriped fdk or linen, juft as Tamar’s garment is de- 
feribed, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. But when the women are at home and in private, then their 
hykes are laid afide, and fomctiines their tunics; and inftoad of drawers, they bind 
only a towel * about their loins. A Barbary matron, in her undrefs, appears like 
Silanus in the Admirandat* 

"When thefe ladies appear in public, they always fold themfelves up fo clofely in 
thefe hykes, that even without their veils, w'c could difeover very little of tfeclr 
But, in the fummer months, when they retire t6 their coimtry-j]pats, they walk abroad 
with lefs caution j though, even then, upon the approach of a ftrangcr, they always 
drop their veils, as Rebekah did upon the light of Ifaac, Gen. xxiv. 65. 'They all 
affetl to have their hair, the in/lriment of their pride^ (Ifa. xxii. 12.) hang down to the 
ground, which, after they have collected into one lock, they bind and plait it with 
ribbands; a piece of finery difapproved of by the apoftlc, i Pet. iii. 3. Where nature 
has been li;fs liberal yi this ornament, there the defect is fupplied by art, and foreign hair 
is procured to be interwoven with the natural. Abiidom’s hair, ivhich icas fold 
(2 Sam. xiv. 26.) for two hun 4 j:cd Jbckcls^ might have been applied to this ufe. After 
the h*air is thus plaited, tlfey proceed to drefs their heads, by tying above the lock I 
have defrribed, a triangular piece of Jinen, adorned with variouvs figures in needle¬ 
work. 'I'his, among perfons of better falhion, is covered with tl furmah^ as they call 
it, (of the like found with Ifa. iii. 18.) w'hich is made in the fame triangular 

fhape, of thin llcjiiblc plates of gold or filver, artfully cut through, and engraven in 
imhi»tion of lace, and might therefore anfwer to the moondlke ornament mentioned 
above. A handkerchief of crape, gauze, filk, or painted linen, bound clofe over 
the farmah, an,d falling afterwards carelefsly upon the favourite lock of hair, completes 
the head-drefs of the Moorifli ladies. 

But none of thcle ladies think themfelves completely dreffed, till they have tinged 
their eyelids With Al-ka-hol J, i. e. the powder of lead ore. And is this is performed 


the girdle, is fquare, with a lid to clafp over it. They make no ufc of quills, but of fmall reeds {ealami)t 
which they cut into tlic fame fliape with our pens; and, in the country villages, no Ufa than among the 
Kabvles and AraUs. where galls, copperas, &c. are not to be procured, they make ink of wool calctneo 
into powder, wliir.li tliey mia afterwards with water. _ 

• Thix is called hnth in Barbary and the Levant, a footah, which Camus (in Goliua) makes to be » 
PciTian wold, deiiotinp ^enut veftitflriatm, ex Sindia deportari JtAitum. pec. prtcinSormm. 

+ Vid. Adnstratid. Roman Aiitiq. tab. XLiv. , , 

j 'I'his wort! is 'emlered by Golius, and others, antimonii fpecics, and fometimes 

The Hcb. ( 7 nD) tahbol lutli the fame interpretation ; aui^the verb ri/HD with 
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by firft dipping into this powder a fmall wooden bodkin, of the thicknefs of a quill, 
and then drawing it afterwards through die eye-Hds, over the ball of the'eye, we pave 
a lively image ot what the prophet (Jer. iv. 30.) may be fuppofed to mean by renting 
the eyes (not, as we render it, with paintings but) with lead ore. I he fooiy 
colour which is thus communicated to the eyes, is though* to add a wonderful grace- 
fulnefs to perfons ot all complexions. The pradice of ii.^ no doubt, is of the greateft 
antiquity; for, befides the inftance already taken notice of,* we find that when Jezebel 
is faiji (2 Kings ix. 30.) to have painted her face^ the^ original words are mj'y Ttfl!) 

n adjujtcd (or fet off') her eyes with ihanpowder of pouky or lead ore. So like- 

wifi' J'.zckiel xxiii. 40. is to be underftood. Karan nanpuc, i. c. the horn of potik ot* 
lead orcy the name ot Job’s youngeft daughter, was reladve to this cuftom and pratdee. 
Ihe Latin appellation, fttcus, is a derivative alfo from the fame. Neither was this 
cuftom ufed by other caftem nations only *, but by the Greeks alfo hnd Romans t. 
Among other curioOtics likewife that were taken out of the catacombs at Sahara, 
relating to the Egyptian women, I faw a joint of the common reed, or donaxy W'hich 
contained one of thefc bodkins, and an ounce or more of this powder, agreeable to 
the fafliion and pradice of thefe times. 


^ § B.—ff their Prcvifions and Ccolery. 

P|vO^^SIONS of all kinds are vcryicheap. A large piece of bread, a bundle of 
turnips, and a fn\all bafket of fruit, may each of them be juirchafed for an afper, i. e. 



xsiii. 40. m rendered, 7 hnu pmnled(l ihy eyes. ^ is taken in the like iignilication, bcinjr rendered anti- 
mijmum.piPtum, quo ad tiii^'encla iiigroie ellia, fi'u ad venullsndos ocuIoh, peeuliariter utebaritui. coloi* 
liinnigcr rx futveribus flibii co.ifectiis. Scliiiidl Lex, iSi. Jirom likewil’e, upon ihefe wordj, 

Ifa. liv. T t whicli wc render, ' J wdl /.if) thy J}i.r;es ev'nk fait-eotoarsy t.’.kes notice, omj;?#. 

prseter tw. liniiltier tranitiiKiaiit : viz, { /ternam) in liibij Inpiths loot, in fitniiitudinem conipta; nmlieris, 
qua; ora./,yj pjngit JliHo ut pulchritudiiicm lijrniticet eieitalis. -lii) therefore, and Knhcel. denoting 

the Isimt Hiinerai iubllance tn eellyritim, it nay be pu fumed, I’uat u liat is called to this ■'■'x Ka~hol, (whica 
IS a rich lead ore, pounded into an impalpahic powder), was \lic niineral which they always made ulc of. 

0{»v h (Cyius) a.v.c; (Allyagein) a*, (W«ASMi>N rilOl’l’AWI, >- p'-t-aarej 

Wfos-SSTOU, &c, XcHoph. de Cyr. Ldt 1. i yi t i, •( esr.! fuu <' *<*«» ai 'jiof rea* yv»a.w;, 

Ti>v rs; aTXf.'o’ar, Ti ra;fULV xa. vriOV-* W-Ai; CW'tyA.',.-J'lK,'’ utra/oZ 

CL Alex. Picd. I. ill. c. x. 

circa ociilos; namqne idco etiam plerique Platyophthalmun id appellaTCre 
tinoicorid. 1. (^g.) qunniam in ealhhlephavis nuilltrunt dilatet oculos. Plin. 1. xxsiii. c,6. 

+ ArywTijiio Al'104>Al'0Vi; ^3-,s ,v,a*, *.v>Anriot-: zc?ia-jxa.:. Athcn. Lcip. 1. x. p. 418 . ed Dale* 

champ Malinifla hkewile. agreeable no doubt to the cullom of the Numdians at that time is men- 
tm''l«>r P- ed. Cafaub.) as eating {nyrraj-oi- ttgn>) brown bread very favourily at his 

tflrtllf/*. 1 m f1«A -.C _» .It « •« « * -_ , 

and in 
calloi 

on. . I '.u . ■ n j r .. • . . -' .. bag-rcalt differs not much from 

r^ inftead of rubbing the ta-jen, or pan wherein they fry them with butter, they 

*«« rub It with foap to make them honey-comb. * ' 
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made of barley or wheat flour. Frequent mention is made of this Ample diet in the 
lloli' Scriptures whetis the flefh of animals, though fonictimes indo^rd it may be in¬ 
cluded in the caflttg of breads or making a meal, is not often recorded. 

In cities and villages, where there are public ovens, the bread is ufually 
leavened ; but among the 'Bedowcens and Kabyles, as foon as the doug’a is kneaded, 
it is made into thin cakes, either to be baked immediately upon the coals, or elfe in a 
tajenf. Such were the miicavened cakes which wo fo often read of in Scripture; fuch 
like wile were the cakes which Sarah made quickly upon the Inarlb, Gen. xviii. 6. * 

Mod families grind their w'heat aid barley at home, having two portable mill-ftoncs 
for that purpofe; the uppermofl; whereof is turned round by a fmall handle of wonj 
or iron -.liat is placed in the rim. When this done is large, or expedition is required, 
then a feciuid perfon is called in to aflill; and as it is ufual for the women alone to bo 
concerned in this employment, who f^at themfelvcs over againd each other, with the 
mill-ftoncs between, them, we may fee not only the propriety of the cxprcllion, 
F.xod. xi. 5. of filling behind the iniU^ but the force oi aiiOther, Matt. xxiv. .(.o, that 
Jhall be <^rindin-' at the raill^ the one Jl?all be taken and the other left. The 
cudoni which thefe women liave of Tinging, during the time they are thus employed, 
is the fame with what is related in an cxprcllion of Ariltophanes, vix. tcis. ■r'l.rc-a-r.-. 
aA/.j; Ti; ieV, as it is prcfcrvcd by Athena:us+. 

Bef’des fevi-rnl ditl'eront forts of fricafees, and of roaflcd, boiled, and fofCed twafis, 
(the tird and l id of which are always high-lca*foned, and vcry.favoury, G?n. xxvii. 4.} 
the richer part of the Turks and Moors, mix up a variety of diilies wiih altnomi.v, 
dates, fux'O! meats, milk, and honey, which it would be too tedious to enumera; .;. i 
have feen at tome, of their fedivals, more than tw'o hundred diflies, wlicreof forty ai 
lead were of diflerent kinds. But among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, there are 
neither utcniils nor conveniences for fuch entertainments; two or three w^ooden bo\vI.<, 
with a pot and a* kettle, being the whole kitchen furniture of the gj-cated prince or 
eniccr. * 


A.’l tile feveval orders and degrees of thefe people, from the Bedowocti to the 
Baflia-Cv, eat in lim fame tiAinner; fird vvadiing th. ir hands, and thou fitting thcmfelve.'-; 
down cnus-ieggeil §, their ufual podureof fitting, round about a mat, (Pfal. cxxviii. 3. 
I Sam.xvi. 11.) or a low table, where their dilhes arc jdaced. No ufe is made of a 
table-cloth; each perfon contenting hiinfeif with the diare of a long towel that is 
fa^'clefsly laid niuniJ about the mat or table. Knives and fpoons likewife are of little 
fervice; for their enimal food, being always well roaded or boiled, requires no 
carving. riie cufeadowe, pilloe, and other didics alfo, which we fhould reckon 
among fpoomneats, are ferved up,^ in the fame manner, in a degree of heat little 


* Giiri. xviii.*-;. and i Sam. xxviii. 22. “ I will fetch a morfcl of bread.” Cb. xxi. 14. “ And Abra¬ 
ham too'c and a hoiile of water, ami gave it unto Hagan” Chap, xxxvii. aj. “ They fat down 

to ci’ h:v:i !.” Chap. xHii. 31. “ iVnd jofeph faid. Set on bread.” Exod. ii. 20. “ Call him, that he 
may cm 1j!v:i;1.” Ci>. xvi. 3. " We did eat bread to the full.” Dcut. ix. 9. “ I neither did eat' bread, 
nor dri!' . i Sam. xxviii. 20. “ Saul had eaten no bread all the day,” &c. 

f 'A';...-. 1. it (I'.dllow earthen vctfel, like a frying-pan, made iitc of not only for this, but other purpofes. 
What i.'i b.aked tltercin. is tailed ta-jen, after the natnt of tlie vefl’tl; juft as Tsravov {Hefych- r»ymA * 
of the fas e It mild and import, is taken by the Grctir:): T!*yr,voy appellant to t* Steph. Thcf. 

p. 1460-1. ” If thy oblation .• Lev. ii. 5.) be a nn.at-nft'eiing, baken in a pan (»« >t lhallbc 

of fine flour uide.ivened, mingled with oil.” 
f Dcipn. p. r>.’9. edit. Caliudi. 

J Tow/ or the beuJi/itr 0/the knee, Horn. II. h. 118. ivas the very fame a£lioii among the Greeky 

explained by Euftatliius by xa9«o-3vv»t, to Jit tlo<a>n, viz. as the eailcrn people ftill continue to do, crtji-lcggtd- 
jEfehylus in Prometheus, has the fame expveillun for fitting down. 
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better than lukewarm; whe reby the whole company eat of it gfefidily^ without the 
Icafi: danger o£ burning or loalding their fingers. The fiefh’ they tear into mo*fcls» 
.md the cufeaffowe they make into pellets, fquecising ar .inch of them both together 
as will make a mouthful. When their food is of a ".ore liquid nature, fuch as oil 
and vinegar, robb, hatted milk, honey, &c. then, after <t.'y f;a.a' brok'-!'. their bread 
or cakes into little l)its f‘dl on as b- 'ore, dipping their hands and 

their viorfds iepether therein. Malt. xxvi. 23. Ruth ii. 14. Jtthii xiii. 26. At all 
ihefe meals, they feed thcmfelvcs with their right ha^d, the left being referved for 
more ignoble ufes. • • 

A.S foon as any perfon is fatislied, he rifes up and v allies his hands, his anus, ariiT 
liis beard, witliout taking the leaft notice of the remauii.tg part of the company, 
vvhilrt another takes inflantly his place j the fervant fomclimcs, for tjicro is no dii- 
tuidioii of tables, fucceediug his mailer. 

At all thefe feftivals and cnicrrainmont.s, the men are treated in feparate apartments 
iroin the women, Efih. i. 9.; not the leaft iutereourl’e or communication being ever 
.allowed betwixt the two fexes. 


When they fit tlowu to thefe meals, or when they eat or drink at other time.s, and 
indeed when they eiifer upon tiieir daib' eniployrucpts, or any oilier aition, they 
always ufe the the word Bifmillah’^, i. e. in ihr name rf (iej; wiili tlic like forloufnefs 
arid'iXivei^hce alfo they pronounce the,word yllhandillah, i. e. Gr,d he prnJlrL when 
nature is fatislied, or whvn their allairs are attended with fuccels. 


« 9. — ry ihrir Kmplf.\Wi'iits and Duvrpon.t. 

'j’llK Turks and Moons are early rifers, and drink their fhuebah. a.s they call a 
raefs of pottage, before the dawning of th.c day ; at which time ’ conftamly attend 
the jniblic devopons, after their inuozzims, or rryers, have lirft ca:*- i.l out ilniec from 
the tops of their mofque.s, Cnme t-i prgyers ; ii is bcttiT to pray than to deep. 'I hc 
I’everal ftations, proftratinns, and otlu-r ceromoid.';'i-tq;. .ed upe.) there occa/iortf, a.« ‘ 
tliey have been already wcli delcrilied b- Rx land and oth.-^iulhors, fo they !a.*’eu not 
be here repeated. Aitcr they iiave j;;.;; thi.s fiiort tiioe.gh iK-cellary duty, a.s 

they account it, and as fan as the morning is I'gJ't. tien. xiir. 9. the men arejint a‘.V(iy 
to their prciper trades and occiipatioiis, till i n in the morning, the ifinil lime of 
dining; after which, they return again to their employnient till afa, or ihc aj/irn^en, 
prayers, v.hen :di kind of work ceades and their fii<ij;s are fhut u|*, 'i’he fup-per com¬ 
monly follows the prayer.s of magreh, or ffii-fit; and tii:;ir devotions being repeated 
at the felling of the ivatch, or when it i>egins to,be ilark, they take t».air reft imme¬ 
diately afterwards. In the intervals of thefe dated hoKiT. of puljic p’-iye.r, or when 
no bufinefs is to be tranfacted, tlie graver and mere tlderly "(.■’•f n: "o frequently 

taken up in counting over llieir beads; repeating ‘'lalFar-all;.'' at •;‘ 'h of them. 
Sometimes likewife, inftead of fitting crofs-legged, or jointly ii,.on fneir heels and 
knees, their ufual pofture upon ihcfe devotional occafions, as being the readier for 
tiieir proftratioiiR, Ahey fit down with their knees placed upright before them, (as in 
covering their fect^ Judges iii. 24. i Sam. xxiv. 3. i. c. in alvo v^oncrando) and jiutting 
their faces betwixt them, as Elijah did, (i Kings xviii. 42.) offer up, in a more private 
and retired manner, their ejaculations and prayers. Othcic again there arc, who 

• BifmUIah is the fame in cfFtft with the Jcvsitli i. c, CDK> ’/ Cf.dwiih or if God 

if pkafeo, or if the Lord will ; i Cor. iv. 19, 1 Pet. iii. 17. ' 

t Staffar-albh, i. e. Cod forgive me. 


mutter 
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mutter over by heart, moving th^ bodies too and fro all tHc time, inch pOedo^ of 
their Koran as are then pitched upon for their meditation. Several of tjiieir thaleM, or 
feribes, are fo well converfant with the Koran, that they can correftly tranfcribe it by 
memory from one end to another. 

l^ofe who are not fo ferioufly and I'eligioufly difpofod, fpend the day either in 
converfing with one another at tlje haf-effs *, in the Bazar, or at the cofFee-houfes, 
where they drink coffee t "or flierbct, and play at chefs, wherein they are very dex¬ 
trous, and fometimes are fo well matched as to continue the fame game by adjourn¬ 
ment for feveral days before it is. fmifhed. The conqueror is as highly pleafed with 
having a feather, as the cuitom is, fluck in his turban, as our gatuellcrs would be in 
having won a great fum. 

But there are feveral Turkifli and Moori/h youths, and no fmall part likewife of 
the unmarried ‘foldiers, who attend their concubines, with wine and mufic, into the 
fields, or elfe make themfeivcs mcn-y at the tavern ; a pradice ‘indeed cxpreisly pro¬ 
hibited by their religion, but what the nccellity of the times, and the uncontroulablc 
paflions of the tranfgreffors, oblige thefe governments to difpeid'c with. 

Tlie Arab follows no regular trade or employment. His life is one continued 
round of idlenefs or diverfion. When no paftime nor hunting-match calls him afjroatl, 
he does nothing all the day long, but loiter at home, fmoke his pipe and repofe hijn- 
felf under fome neighbouring foade. He has no rclifh at all for domeftic ai?iufon«Rife, 
and is rarely known to converfe with his wife, or play with Jiis children. Whur he 
values above all is his horfe, wherein he places his highefl; fatisfuclion ; being feldoin 
well pleafed or in good humour but when he is far from home, riding at full fpecd or 
hunting. 

The Arabs, and indeed the eaftern nations in general, are very dextrous at thefe 
cxcrcifcs. I faw feveral perfons at Cairo, who, at full fpced, and upon horfes fixteen 
hands high, would*take up from the grouml a jerrid §, as they called,the naked ftalk 
of a palm branch, that had been dropped by themfeivcs or by their antagonifls. I’cvv 
‘there, are who cannot quicldy hunt down a wild boar; the reprefeatation of which 
fport, as it is performed to'this day, is beautifully defigned upon one of the medallions 
in Conftantine’s arch fj. » 

The method is this: After they have roufed the bcafl: from his retirement, and 
purfued it into fome ac^acent plain, (the jVwaart.ua as Xenophon calls it), their , 

endeavour is, by frequently overtaking and turning it, to tire and perplex it; and 
then watching an opportunity, they either throw their lance, at it, at fome diftance, 
or elfe coming clofc by its fide, which is the moft valiant way, they lodge their fpears 
in its body. At the hunting of the, lion, a whole diflrid is fumntoned to appear; 
who, forming themfeivcs firft. into a circle, enclofc a fpace of three, four, or five 

* The homing converfation# at the liaf-efFs, i. e. the barhet^sjbop, feems to be of great antiquity j for 
Tlirophraltus, as wc read in Plutarch, (Sympos. 1 . v. q. 5.) calls them am/a. o-v/uiiroo't*, banquets lobhwt 

wine. £ a t 

f Coffee, or cowah, as they pronounce it, and flierbct, arc both of them caftern words; the nrlt ot 
Pcifian, the latter of Arabic extnidion, denoting A'i/r/, or the re z/rwiab/e. , 

J This the Arabs call, (hrob cl douhlian, driniit^ t>f fmoke, i.c. tobacco, the Arabic and our name being 
the fame, according to what Hernandez.,relateth, ‘ Plantam, qiiam Mexicenfes Pycielt feu Telt vocant, 
ab Haitinis appellatur Tdacus, a quibtu non ad Indos folum, fed ad Htfpanos id defluxit nomen, ^eyu“ 
admlfccretur, quse Tobacos etiam nuncupare confueverunt, a ilrafiiianis Petum, ab alus ticro 
facra, a nonntillia Nicotiana dicitur.’ Hift. Mexican. 1 . v. c. 51. _ r a 'n 

% Some authors hare derived the name of Biledulgerid from thefe branches t but without fo^poiUo 
Vid. p. 34.. 8c ado. II Vid. Vet. Arcus Augullorum, &c. Tab. xxxvi. 

miles 
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mil^s m compSl^) according to the number of the people, and the (quality of the 
grodhd that is pitched upon for the fcene of aftion. The footmen^vance firft, 
ruOiing into the thickets, with their dogs and fpears, to put up the game; whili^the 
horfemen, keeping a little behind, are always ready to charge, upon the firft fally of 
the wild bead. In this manner they proceed, ftill contrading their circle, till they 
all at laft cither clofe in, together, or meet with fome other .>amc 10 divert them. The 
accidental paftime upon thcfe occafions is fometimes very ctjteiljuning; for the feveral 
different forts of animals that lie within this compafs, being thus driven together, or 
frighted from their abodes, they rarely fail of having a^variety of agreeable chafes after 
hares, jackalls, hyainas, and other wild beafts. We have in the following lines, a beau- 
tiful deftription of the like diverfion: 

Si I'lirva feras indagn latentcs 
Clauclit, cc aftmotis p,4iilatim caflibus ardaf. • 

• li!x igiirm loniciiniquc pavrnt, difrufaqiie linqunat 
Avia, miraniurquc fuuin dccrcfccrc in«>ntem, 

Doikc ill an^iiliatn cecidciunt undiqutr vallem, 

Ii'que vieem ftupuere grtges, focioque timore 
Manfuefeunt: (imiii hircus aper, fimul uifa, lupufqiie 
Cogiiur, Cl captoa conteronit cetva leonea. 

Stat. Acbil- 1 . 459* 

V. if poniTAonly fibferved, that when the lion perceives himfelf in danger, nay, fometimes 
the very moment he isjjoufed, he will feize dircdly upon the perfon who is the neareft 
to him, and rather than quit his hold w'ill fufi’er himfelf to be cut to pieces. 

Hawking is one of the chiefeft diverlions among the Arabs and gentry of the 
kingdom of Tunis. 'I'heir woods afford them a beautiful variety of hawks and falcons, 
for which this kingdom was remarkable two centuries ago *. With their falconctti, 
one of thefmalleft fpccies, they ufually hunt on foot, cfpecially in ♦'he quail feafon, at 
the autumnal equmox, which affords them liigh diveriion and plea!ui 

Thofc who delight in fowling, do no; fpring the game as we do, with dogs; but 
{hading thcmfclves with an oblong piece ©f canvafs, {Irc'. 'hed over a couple of reeds, 
or fticks, like a door, they walk with it through the kveral brakes and ayAiues, 
where they expedt to find game. This canvafs is ufually Ipotted or painted with the 
figure of a leopard ; and a little below the top of it there is one or more boles for 
the fowler to look through, and obferve w hat paffes before him. The rhaad, the 
l^awiah, partridge, and other gregarious birds, will, upon the app.oach of the 
canvafs, covey together, though they were feeding before at fome diflance fror* each 
other. The woodcock,"quail, and I'uch birds likewife as do ribt common^ feed in 
flocks; will, upon fight of this extended canvafs, ftand ftill and look afloniihed j 
which gives the fportfman an opportunity of very near them; and then, 

reding the canvafs upon the ground, and directing the muzjle of 1 is piece through 
one of the holes, he will fometimes fhoot a whole covey at a hi,,-, t ,.e Arabs have 
another, though a more laborious method of catching thef oirds; Lr obferving 
that they baome languiil and fatigued, after they have been haftily put up twice or 
thrice, they imnicdiaiely run in upon them, and knock them dow’u with their zer- 

* Rcjies Tunetenfea Cxfarc* majeftati fjufquc rucccfroTibQvHifpanie regibus, Cngnlia anals in xquum, 
•X tquos Mauroa, etii'que cxquifitifiimos, ac duodcclm eximios fakoncs, in seviternam heoeSciorum ejua 
lajetlate acceptorum memonam dauio ei efieninio. Etrob. Diar. Exped. Tuuet. « Carolo V. Imp. 
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wattys * or bludg^onSi as we (hould call. them. They are Hkewlfe welliacquMiit^ lyitk 
that method*,of catching partridges, which is called tunnelling; and, to mali^the 
capture the greater, they will fometimes place behind the net a cage, with fotne tame 
ones within it, which, by their perpetual chirping and calling, quickly bring down the 
coveys that are within hearing, and thereby ^ecoy great numbers of them. This may 
lead us into the righrinterpretation of liicclus. xi. 30. which 

we render like as a partridge taken {and kcpt~\ in a cage^ fo is the heart of the proud; 
but Ihould be, like a decoy partridge in a cage f, fo isy &c. 

« 

^ ^ lO.—^ Of their Manners and Cnfi'ms : and of the Moor)fh ll^otnen^ their J.amentations, 

THE Arabs retain a groat many of thofc niaTiiicrs and cuflonis which \v(r 
read of in facred as well as profane hiftory. For if we except their religion, they 
are the very fame people they were tw'o or three thoufand years ago ; without liavino- 
ever embraced any of thofe novelties in drefs or behaviour, which have had fo many 
periods and revolutions among the Turks and Moors. Upon mc-cting one another, 
they ftill ufethe primitive falutaiion of Salem alekuin i. e. Peace be unto you ; though 
by their wit or fupcrftition they have made it a religious compliment as if they laid. 
Be in a Jlale of falvation., Before the Mahometan coriquefts, the cxprefllon was, 
Allah heekha, or, Godprolotig your life; the fame with Havo adoni, the Punic com¬ 
pliment in Plautus. Inferiors, out of deference and refpec^, ki!s the feet, ^e k^T'es, 
or the garments of their lupcriors; but chiUlfen, and tiie nearell relations, kifs the 
head only. The pofture they obferve in giving one another the al'sleni-mah |j, is to 
lay their right hand upon their breaft j whilfi: others, who arc more iniiinately 
acquainted, or are of equal age and dignity, mutually kifs the hand, the head, or fhouldcr, 
of each other At the f'cafl of their byram, and upon other great folemnities, the wife 
compliments her hufband by killing his hancL 

It is here no difgi;t\ce for perfons of the higheft character to bufy thcivfelves in what 
wc Ihould reckon menial employmenls. The greatoft prince, like Gideon and Araunah 
•of old, alfirts in the ino'l labovious actions of*hull)andry ; neither is he aftiamcd to fetch 
a Iamb-fi*oin his herd ** a;fd kill it i t, whillt the princefs his wife is imj^tient till flic 

* Xlitfle sire (liort fliaka. Inch pri)bai)ly as the ancient wen’, wln’ch bound round the end 

With iiMi), or inlaid " Iiii pt'w ctT or hrafs, fcive tbofc Aiabs who are iiuc niullers oi u gun, for an oifenfive 
and defcniive weapon. L ^ poft. l.i. c. jj, 

I y/iiif/e {jolspb) laid CD'i/iy, the fame with the Arab. Salamunlikiim, Peace be unto ym 

rtc«. xliii.a;}. Judgei: v!. and x.x. 2 a. i Sam. xxv. &c. John xx. 19. Petue be unto you, &c. 

§ The Malioinetai.s In.v to call ihcir rehjjirm I'damifine, frOin the Arab. Salama, wliich in the 4th 
e.nii;. is Aflatna, f. <.iitt.r !to.n the Rate of uivauon ; hence Edam, the /nvinr rellrion, and Muflcinonj, or, as 
wc call it, Mulkiikan, or Miilokm, he that letieveth therein. I’rid. Life of .^laliornct, p. 11. 

!! In Gtn. xxxvii. 4. it is faid, “ Wiren Joleph’-s btetjircn favc that tlieir I'aiher loved him more than 
all his brethren, t’lal they hated him, and eotihl not [peak peaeeahty to him whereas thefc lafl words (hould 
be rendered tliuy 'they would not yive him the afs/em-mah, or the compliment of peace. 

f Salutationb of this kind arc often mentioned in Homer, aspraftifed by the Creeks. 

Ki/TC-i Of [/M s!!?aXv,v TE X 3 M ajxfu $aE» x%Xx, 

. X.'wa; t’ Odyfs. 1 . xvl. ver, 1J, 

Ka* xejiAtc* — Ibid. xxi. vtr. 224. 

x«J«Xa,- xai ravo-rr. Ibid. ver. 225. 

** Thus we read, Gen. xviii. 7. that Abraliatn ran to the herd and fetcht a calf, upon the arriv^ of th* 
three angels, 

•l-f In this manner, wc find Achilles and Patrocnlus employed, Horn. II. tx. 205, &c. 

Achilles at the genial feaft prcfidcs ; 

, The parts transfixes, and with ilcill divides. 

Mcanv. bile Patroclus fvveatt the fire to ratfe. Pori. 
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has prq>ared hor fire and her kettle to feeth and drefs it. The cujlqm f^at ftill cos- 
tinueS of walking either bare-foot *, or with flippers, requires the ancien^ compliment 
of bringing water upon the arrival of a ftranger, to walh his feet t* And who is*the 
perfon that prd'ents hinifelf firfl; to do this office, and to give the mar-habbar, or •welcome^ 
but the mailer hiinfdf of the family ? who always dilungniflics himfelf by being the 
moll officious; and after his entertainment is prepared, ae- ,unts it a breach of refpeS: 
to fit down with his guclts, but Hands up all the time;, and fei v^s them. 'J’hus Abraham, 
as we read, Gen. xviii. 8. “ took butter and milk, and the calf which he had drefled, 
and fet it before the angels, and he Hood by them luider tlic tree, and they 
did cat.” 

Yet this outward behaviour of the Arab is frequently the very reverfe of his inward 
temper and inclination, for he is naturally falfe, thieviflj, and treacherous J ; and it 
fometimes hajqicns, that thofe very perfojvs arc overtaken and pillaged in the morning, 
who were entertained the night before with the grcatell holintality. The prophet Jere¬ 
miah has well deferibed them : “ In the ways,” fays he, (iii. 2.) “ haft thou fat for 
them, as the Arabian in tlic vviKIernefs.” 

Neither are they to bo accuied of plundering ftrangers only, or whomfoever they 
may find unarmed or dofo.nceleis ; but fijr thole many implacable and hereditary ani- 
molities which continually fubfiil rniong 'nem/'clves, literally fulfilling to this day the 
pr.:)| hecy*«f the angel to llagar, Cieii. xvi. X2. that “ Iflnnael fhould be a wild man : 
Ills hand ftiould be againft every man, and every man’s hand againft his.” The grcatell 
as well as the finallell tribes are perpetually at variance with one another, frequently 
occalioned upon the meft trivial account, as if they were, from the very days 
of their great anceftor, naturally prone to clifeord and contention. Even under the 
'I’urkifli governments, where they have i'o often fuffered by tbeif untimely revolts, 
yet, upon the lead ilifturbanco or profped of a revolution, they ar • the firfl in arms, 
in hopes of gctthig rid of their dependency ; though they arc fiue^ .hat, in the end, 
their chains are thereby to be more (Irongly riveted. 

However, it mull be mentioned to the hjonour of the w Hern Moors, that they ftill . 
continue to carry on a trade with fome barbarous natioiio bordering upon the; river 
Niger, witho#t feeing § the perfous they tn^.le with, or without having once broke 
through that original charter of eominei-ee, w'hich, from time iinmcinorial, has been 
fettled between them. The method is this r At a certain time of the vear, (in the 
winter, if I am not inillaken), they make this journey in a numerous ,ara»'an, carrying 
along with them coral and glafs beads, bracelets of horn, knives, fcilfars, and fucu' 
like trinkets. When they arrive at the place appointed, which i.s*on fuch a day of the 

* The feet beinfj thus unguarded, were every moment llaiHle to be hurt and injuredanJ from thence, 
perhaps, the danger, without the Divine aflilliinee, which even protects us from w'ste fm V.-.fl; .riisionunes, of 
dajbmg ihitn againft aftaney Pfah xci. 12. which ptrliaps may fuiiiit.! filuftrate*' at ’ifficui, ' ’Xt, Job. v.2j. 
ot leittg in h-agt,e with the /ictus of l/x field. By atteiirling f- ften as I h,f-' uone’o‘this cuifiom of 
walking bare-fool, 1 am iininad to imagine, that t{7 Dt'ut, v 4. wh.'Ji we render, liy 

foot didnol /well, fiiould rather bo, thy foot did not wear away, [atlriius, Piieron.) by the cxercUing of it iii 
Arabia Petrasa for forty years. 

f Thus Gen. xviii. 4. ‘ = Let a little water, I pray you, be fviched, and wath your feet.” Judg. xix. 21. 
Luke. vii. 44, ** I entered into thine houfe, thou gavvll me no water for my feCt; but Ihc hath waflied my 
feet with tears.” 

^ Like their prcdeceflbrs the Carthaginians, who are calledJiy Telly, Oral. ii. contra Ra!A.franduletiti 
*l mendaces. 

jl In like manner, the Seres are faid never to fee or fpeak ivlth the people they traded with.Kiiflaihius, 
likewife, upon the faith of Herodotus, relates, that the Carthaginians traded after the fame manner with 
fome people beyond Hercules’ pillars. Vid. Arbutbnott on Coins, p. 230. 
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mgoD, they find in the evening feveral different heaps of gold duff, lying at a fmall 
diilance from each’other, agsunff which the Moors place fo ma$y of their trinkets as 
they'judge will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigt^itis, the next morning, 
approve of the bargain, they take up the trii^eis, and leavdjp gold dull, or elfe make 
fome deductions from the latter, 8cc. And%i this niaunw tranlad their exchange, 
without feeing one another,* or without the leaft iuilauce of dilhonefty or perfidiouihels 
on either fide. , 

The cultom of the Nafamnnes *, of plighting their troth, by drinking out of each 
other's hands, is, at this time,* the only ceremony which the Algerines ufe in mar« 
riage. But thecontraft is prcvioillly made betwixt the parents, wherein cxprefs luea* 
tion is made not only of the fadiock^ as they call that particular fum of money whicti 
the bridegroom fettles upon the bride, but likowife, as it was in the time of Abra¬ 
ham t> of the, feveral changes of raiment, the quantity of jewels, and the number of 
Haves that the bride is to be attended with when Ihe lirit waits upon her hulband. 
Thefe likewife are her property ever afterwards. The partii's never fee one anoiher, 
till the marriage is to be confuinmatcd ; at which time, the relations being withdrawn, 
the bridegroom proceeds firfl: to unveil his bride |, arid then (zoiuim foiverc) to undra-ts 
her. Upon forfeiture of the faddocky the hulband may put away his wife when he 
pleafes; though he cannot take her again, notwitliftanding the llrungelt foliciiaiion-i, 
till Ihe is married and bedded to another. . • 

The dvility and refpeft which the politer nations of Europe|pay to the weaker ;■ 
are looked upon here as extravagancies, and as I'o many infringements of tiia. l.iv. of 
nature which affigns to man the pre-eminence. For the matrons of this c*<‘a;Hi v, 
though they are confidered as fervants indeed of better falhbn, yet they It ve the 
creaieft lha®e of tbil and bufiuefs upon their hands. Whillt the lazy hulb m i rep rl'es 
nimfelf under fome neighbouring lhadc, and the young men and the m.vbMs, as -vc 
read of Rachel §, attend th j llocics j the wives arc all the day lakcn uj), a-, the cufiotu 
was likewife in ancient Greece, either in atten,ding their looms [j, o& in grindaig at the 


* fXiTtan Si Toivn wttVe; tx vnnu tTff. Herod. M-lpon. § if2, 

f A ‘gold and liivcr larmah./jnc or two fetts of ear-ring#, biacclcis, and (h. keb, a g<Ad cnani lo hang 
over their breads, with half a dozen veils, fom? of brocade, other# of rich lilic, are uiually the wedding 
clothe# of a laJy of falhiun. Habit# and ornament# of the like kind were given to the bride in the time of 
Abraham, Thus a gelJen ear-ring of half aJheiel weight was given to Rebekah, and two hraeelettJor her handsy 
etftenjhekelt weight o! goldy Gen. xaiv, 22. Abraham’s fervant alfo brought forth jewels of fiver, and jedhelt 
af gold, and raiment, and gave them to Rebekah, ver. 5 Befides, every wumkn that is married, ha# at 
lead one female Have (who i# ufually a bUek) to attend her; whillt others have two or more, according to 
their rank and quality, in lhi.<t manner, we find tliat Hagar was Sarah’s handmaid ; that Rebekah, traea 
file wa» betrothed to Ifaac, was attended by her nurfe (Gen. xiv. 59.) and her damfeJs, ver. 6i.; that Laban, 

i Gen. xxiv, 24.) guve unto hit daughter, J^ah, when flic was married to Jacob, Zilphah, his maid, for 0 
anJmaid; and unto Rachel, (ver. 29.} upon the like occafion, JBilhah, hit handmaid, to be ber^ maid. 
David, inftead of fettling an]r faddock or dowry upon Saul’s daughter, was, inilead of it, to bring 
huodttd (orcfkKis of the Philiftioes, 1 Sam. xviii. 25. 

t Thus Leah, by retaining her vtil, through her own artifice, (as Tamar did afterswrds# 
Gen. XXXV iii. 14.) or by the fubtlecy and contrivance of her father Laban, might have palled for her filUr 
Rachel, Gen. xxix. 25; Though the night alone, the undiilinguifhing feafon, when fhe was brought M 
. Jacob, ver. 23. may othsrwife account for the millake. And thus it is laid of Ruth, (iii. 
rofeufmtbe mormng, before me could know another; and of the harlot, 1 Kings iii. 20, 21. Irhm / hod 
eofdered the child in the morning, that wot laid in my bofom at mdnight, behold, lays fhe, it was iwf my fo0‘ 
J It is <;tifi:omary, even to tbis day, for tha children of the greateft emeer to attend their fioejts} ,#• 
find, Gen. Xxix. 9. Rachel keM theJbeep of herfather Lahan. The fame is related of the fcvea ^ild«o ot 
the Kings of Tjhcbes, Hum. iL vi. ver.424. j of Antipl^is,the fon of Priam, 11 . xi. ver. io6*j of Anelw««» 
SjcroA' inot£i«, il. i. ver. «!3. 

H UkeAnacomacbe, 11. VI. ver. 49i«or Beae1opei OeIyft.i.ver.g57* 
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mill *, or in making of bread, cufcajfowe^ dwceda^ and fuch like fiirinaceous food; fo 
far correfponding wit^ the ywotmii <rtToirouHT*t or rtre^rAiei* Neithjer is this all j fijr* 
to fiuifli the day, at time of the evenings even the time that women go out 

Horn. Od. X. ver. 105. wAtrr, Gen. xxiv. 11. they are ftill to nt themfwlves 

out with a pitcher or a^p*s Ikin f, and, tying their fucking children behind them, 
trudge it in this manner two or three miles to fetch water. Yet, in the midft of all 
thcfc labours and incumbrances, not one of thcfe country Udies, in imitation no doubt 
of thofe of belter falhion in cities, will lay afide any of their ornaments; neither their 
nole-jcwels, (Ifa. iii. aa.Ezek. xvi. 10.) ufed ftill by the Levant Arabs; neither their 
bracelets or their fliackles, the tinkling ornaments of their feet^ Ifa. iii. 16.; neither their 
ear-rings, or looking-glaffes J, which they hang upon their breads; neither the 
tinging their c*yc-lius with IcaJ-orc; fo prevalent is cuftom, even in the moll un¬ 
civilized parts of Barbary; and fo very zealous are thefe homely creatures to appear in 
the mode and fafidon. , 

The Arabian women are fwarthy, and rarely well-favoured ; but the greateft part 
of the Mooi ilh women would be reckoned beauties, even in Great Britain. Their 
children certainly have the finefl: complexions of any nation whatfoever. We have a 
wrong notion of ihe JMoors §, in taking them for a fwarthy people. The men indeed, 
by wearing only the tiara^ or a fcull-cap, are expofed fo much to the fun, that they 
rnitkly .^ytain the fwarihinefs of the Arab; but the women, keeping more at home, 
prelervc their beauty till they arc thirty; at which age they begin to be wrinkled, and 
arc ufually pall child-bfaring. It fomefiines happens, that one of thefe girls is a mother 
ai eleven, and a grandmother at two-and-twenty ; and as their lives are ufually of the 
fame length with thc^fe of the Europeans, feveral of thefe matrons have lived to fee 
,thcir children of many generations. ^ 

Ai all their principal entertainments, and to Ihew mirth and gladnefa upon other 
occai'ions, the women welcome the arrival of each gueft, by fqu-'Iing out for feveral' 
times together, /oo, loo, bo^. At their funerals alfo, and upo., other melancholy 
occafioKs, they repeat the fame noife only they make it more’deep and hollow**; 

tvnd end each period with Ibme ventriloquous fighs. Tbe woAXa, or wail- 

• * 

* Horn. Odyfe. vii. ver. 105. Simomd. dc Mulienb^s. MiU xxiv. 41. H«rod. 1.71*1.0.1^7. Thu- 
cyd. I. H. 

f There is frequent mention made of thofe Ikiiis in the Holy Scriptures. Thus HlUn; *?'"• * 4 * 

IS- * jy- neti or Joih. ix. 4 Jud>r. iv. 19. i Sam. xvi. 1^. Pfal. Ivi. 8. ard cxix. 83. 

I Sam. i. 24. and x, 3. Jrr. xiii. 12. ami otras,-. Matt. ix. 17. Mark ii. 22. Lukt v. 37. which fliould be 
rendered /twf, arc im'properly interpreted bottles. , 

I Thefe were of poliihtd brafs among the Hebrew women, as we learn fron> Exod. xxxviii. 8. 

$ The word Moor is generally luppofed to convey the idea of a perfon of a dark and fwarthy com- 
plexiun ; whereas, it only denotes tlw lituation of their co^jntry. For fignif -i a ferry or narrevs 

purl of lie fea—Jrelum irtyeBus, Sec. Mav'ri, confcqucMitly wiU be the fame as^ [trajenaneut feu 

adtrajtBum vivtus) a pciluii who lives near fuch a place ; juft as the Moors ar^fitv ned with refpeA to the 
Straits ol Gibraltar, the Fretum Gaditanum or Herculcum 01 the am 'it; \)(i ^*eritfol. edit. 

T. Hyde, p. 48. But Bochart deduwth the word from -uothcr origii' MtemAt quali 

p^rmi vel ou 'tdentalu didi, ab "linK ^uod tlpojteriut et occiaenlem fonat. Pleiie i-riberetur Maubariu, 
fed giitlurales pa^m clidi nemo ell qui aefeiat. fioch. Chan, 1 . i. c. >5. 

II A corruption, as it ieems to be, of n’l 77 n» HaUthgah* AAaXa, a word of the like found waa 

ufed by an army, either before they gave the oiifet, or when they had obtained the vidkory. Vid. Pol, 
Synops. vol.iv. p. 790. & Mint. Lex in voce The Turks to this day call out AUtihs AUah, 

upon the like occafion, . m . . 

€ As if the word was related to the Heb. 77I, ejutan, (Mtc. i. ft) from whence perhaps our EngUfii 
word lohemU 

** Plutarch informs os, that lE/e/nr, iau, tow, were ufed in this manner. Ert^no lifwcwmrJiMr, lAiXw, 
iw, Iw vt ev po mrivism; omfwiw imm stmmiianf mStiot, ra it HorAa$ew{ xm <rw{»x^ tr<. lluUiich ia Thefeo. 

ing 
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ing greatly, as our verfionexpreffesit, Mark v. 38. upon the death of Jairus* daughter, 
was probably perfor,med in this manner. For there are feveral women hired to aQ: 
upon thefe Ipgufcrious occafionsj who, like the Prseficae *, or mourning women of 
old,*are Jkilful in lamentation, (Amos v. 16.) and great miftreffes.of thefe melahcholy 
expreflions; and indeed they perform their parts with fuch proper founds, geftures 
and commotions, that they rarely fail to work up the aflembly into fome extraor¬ 
dinary pitch of thoughtfulnefs and Ibrrow. The Britifli factory has often been very 
fenfibly touched with thefe lamentations, whenever they were made in the neighbouring 
houfes. 

No nation in the world is fo much given to fupcrftition as the Arabs, or even as the 
Mahometans in general. They hangj about their children’s necks*thc figure of an 
open hand, ufualiy the right, which the Turks and Moors paint likewife upon theh 
fhips and houfes, as a counter-charm to an evil eye; for five is w'ith them an unlucky 
number, and five (meaning their fingers) in your eyes, is their proverb of curfing and 
defiance. T’hofe of riper years carry w-ith them fome paragraphs oT their Koran, which, 
as the Jews did their phylafteries, Exod. xiii. )6. Numb. xv. 38. they place upon their 
breaft, or few under their caps, to prevent fafeination and witchcraft, and to fccure 
themfelves from ficknefs and misfortunes. The virtue of rhcTe fcrolls and charms is 
fuppofed likewife to be fo far univerfal, that they fufpend them, even upon the necks 
of their cattle, horfes, and other beads of burthen. They place great faith and con¬ 
fidence in magicians and forcerers §, as the Egyptians and Moabites |j did, \/nb infold 
time were their neighbours ; and upon Ibinc cx'traordinary occa/ions, particularly in a 
lingering diftemper, they ufc feveral fuperllitious ceremonies in the facrificing of a 

cock, a Ihcep, or a goat, by burying the w hole carcafe under ground, by drinking a 

* 

• Prscfic® dicuntur mfillcTCS ad latnfRlaiidnm movtuim toiuluda;, qme dant cstcris iRodatn plaogcud/, 
quafi in hoc ipi'um pracfedlre. Vid. P. Si Non. Marci.Il. in vocc, 
t “ Call tor the Cmi 3 p*. 3 » jip* vv;'!'.icn. that they may come — ami 

take up a wailing for us,, that our eyes inay run down whli tears, and our cyc-lids pufli 6ut witii waler,’’ 
Jcr. ix. 17, 18. Such like cstraoaiinary demoiitlrat ions ot forrew we have relat'.-d, Pfal. vi. ti. “ Every 
night wadi I tny bed, (or) make 1 my hed to fvvitn : 1 water my touch with my tears.” Pfal.cxix. 
1^6. ” Rivers of waters run down my tves.” Jcr. ix. 1. “ O that my head were waters, and mine eye* 
a fountain ftf tears.” aVrid 48. “ Mine eye ruunclh down with rivers of waters.” The Hrawing 

of wntt-r nl Mixpjh, (i Sam. vii. o.) •nn!fouriny^ h t-il before the Toni, andfajliny, may likewife denote, in 
the e:i(ler!i manner of cxpiefiion, form* !ii,.>;h.;r d.gree of grief and contriti.iii. T.Jfudcrmt cor fuum in peni- 
ttntiii, ut aquas ante Deum, as tlic Chaldee paraphrafe iutcrpiets it; or, ns VatahUis, I/auferunt aquat a 
pulto eordii fui, et alunde latrymiili funl coram Domino njipifcenl.'s. ^qua tjfnfa hurymat ^ftynipcat, fays Gro- 
tius in locum. 

This cullom of hanging things about the neck to prevent mirehief, diftemper;., Sic. fecins to be of 
great antiquity, and was com’mon to other nations. Thus Varro, de Ling. Lat. I, vi. in fine. * Prxhia a 
piicbendo ut fit tutiim : quod i'ml remtdia in collo pucreis.’ ‘ Fafeinum, collis nempc pueroium fufpen. 
ium, infanlium appellat Pliuius,’ 1 . xxveii. c. 4. The Bulla was worn upon the fame account, a* 

Macrobius tells us, Saturn. I.i. ‘ Bulla‘gel*araeii crai triumpbautiiim, inclufis intra cam lemediU, qu* 
crederent adverfum vtvidiam valentiffima.’ 1 

^ The feveral cloffesof which arc enumerated in Dent, xviil. 10, 11.; ®»». fnch as vfe tSvinalioti, or it an 
ohjtr’otr of timet, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a confulter with familiar fpirits, or a wiaard, or a 
nteromancer. They pretend to have daily inftances in thefe conntrle* of the power and efficacy of or , 
other of thefe perfmis, pariicule.rly in caufing or taking away the influence of the maleficium liganuaih OX 
vitKubiHi Vtneris, which feema to have beea well known in tlic time of Auguftui. 

Ne^Te tribus nodi* ternoa, AmarilH, colorcs, 

Neftc, Amarilli, nodo^ ct Veneri* die vincula rieAo. 

-s-.' * • Virg. Ed.yvi, qq, 

I! Vi%. the Egyptians, (Vid. Aufon. Epift. xix. JofcpU’a divining eup, Gen. xliv* 5 *) ^®*hitei, 

( Balaam went nott at other times, tojeek for mbatanuttit, fi^yxta* xxiv. i.} t!fc, . ‘ 
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part of the blood, or by burning or difperfmg the feathers. Fop it »s,a prevailiag 
opinion all over this country, that a great many difeafes proceed from fope offence or 
other that has been given to the jenoune, a clafs of beings placed by them bettrixt 
angels and devils. Thefe, like the fairies of our forefathers, are fuppofed to frequent 
fliadcs and fountains; and to aflumc the bodies of toads, woiyns, and other little 
animals which, being always in our way, arc liable e ry moment to be hurt and 
molefted by us. When any perfon therefore is lame or iickly, he fancies that he has 
injured one or other of ihcl'e beings ; upon which the women, who, like the ancient 
vencficit, arc dextrous in thel'e ceremonies, are fent for Immediately; and go, as I have 
feen them, upon a^Wednefday, witii frankinceiife and other perfumes, to fome neigh-, 
bouring fpriiig, where they fucrificc a hen or a cock, an ewe or a ram, &c. according 
to the lex * and quality of the patient, and the nature of the difeafe. 


§ 11. — Of iheir Superfittons‘w 'uh an Account of thiir Saints or Marabbutts, Js* c. 

THE Mahomeians have a great veneration for their Marabbutts, who are generally 
perfons of a rigid and aultere life, continually employing themfelvcs cither in counting 
over their bc'ads t, or elfe in meditation anti prayer. This faintlliip goes by fucceffion; 
and the fon is entitled to the fame reverence and elleem with the father, provided he 
cun tsp and maintain the fame gravity and decorum. Some of them allb lhare in 
the fame reputation wi^i their prophetj of receiving vifions, and converfing with the 
dcitv ; wliilft others, who pretend to work miracles, are endowed with gifts, which* 
Mahomet J himfelf tliiru not pretend to. When J was {an. 1732,) near the river 
Arhew with Seedy Muilufa, the Kaleefa of the wefiern province he told me, in the 
prelence 0! a number of Arabian Shekhs, who vouched for the faft, that Seedy ben 
Mukha-Iaii, a hlarabbutt h;\rd by, had a folkl iron bar, which, n; n command, would 
give the fame noife with a cannon, and do the like execution; and dial once the whole 
Algerine army, upon demanding too e^torbitant a tax from the Xrabs under his pro¬ 
tection, were put to llight by the miracle. Yet notxvitidS nding the frequency, as they, 
pretended, of the experiment, noivvithibanding the merit I. urged there woulj "be of 
convincing a Cliriiliaii of the truth oi' it, lv.{;tles the fulicitVAions and intreaties of the 
whole company that this Marabbutt Ihouid be fent for, Seedy ben Mukha-Iah § had too 
much policy to appear and hazard his reputation. But 1 had beti'T fuccels near 
Seteef, with Seedy Afhoure, the Marabbutt of the Amraer j apcjfon famous ail over the , 
eallern jnovince for the vomiting of fire. I’his operation, as he performed it, I fa>^. 
Icvcral times; the firft inftance whereof did indeed very much furprife me. For 
being in a mixed company, and lirth- regarding him, I obferved, '[ on a fudden, 
his mouth in a blaze, and his whole; body feemihgly diftorted with agonies. But by 
keeping my eye more carefully upon him, when tii: fame was repc ' fecond time, 
(for he had fcvcral of thel’e pretended ecftafics,) I plainly o^. v . red uie whole cheat 
and contrivance. For during the time that his Ircad and his h. Is lay , oucealed under 


* A male king facrifiokl for the female fex, &c. 

■f In touci ing each bead of their chaplet, coiililling nfually of iiincly-Jii;.?, Jlhey cither fay Alhamdillah, 
Cod he prafetl; Allah Kibeer, 1. e. God it greats or, lllngfur Allah—Staffour’Allah, Gad forgive me. 

:); Vid. Prideaux’B Life of Mahomet, p. 18, 19. 

j! 'riiis name, by interpretation, is, tie fon of a gtmf{snefA perfdn' in thefe countries having their 
tognomlaa from fome quality or nlher for vfhich they arc remarkable. Of this quality, they are either 
called Ahbon, i. e. fatbtrf pr Ibn, ben, i. c. fou of it. Thus a,fat man is called Abboa.kcrlh, i. e. the 
father of a bedyf &c* 

6 his 


6 
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Ibs bumoofe, vhen he to be coBTerfing with the he was adoaliy 

Hghdng the ‘fire ; iBd accord^gly, when was ready to difplay it, fuch a quantity of 
iinc^e attent^ed his head anti Jtantte, them froiq under his bunu^fe 

there was fo llroi^ a fmeli likewife of tow and fulphur, befides fome threads of the 
former that were unfortunately engaged to his bevd, that none but an ignorant and 
bigotted people cotlld be deceived by the impofhure. This 1 took notice of to {bine 
Turks that were with me„who faw through the cheat; but the Arabs {fill infified upon 
the wonderful gift of Seedy Afhoure, as the Ephefians did of their Diana; and that 
lyia kan (hy kiff hoo, i. e. Tlerv was none like him. 

Thefe people likewife are equally foolifii and extravagant in theis Jafar-eaby as they 
*call the pretenfions they make to the knowledge of future events and contingencies. 
They are not indeed hitherto agreed by what extraordinary means they come at thefe 
revelations; though the difeoveri^ they would be believed to make are in fuch genoral 
terms fo falfe, for the moil part, and at the belt dubious, ahd never particularly 
circumfiantlated, that it fcarce deferves the gravity or attention to enquire after then 
original. However, none of them ever aifert^ that they were from divine infpiration; 
though there are a number of enthufiafts in this religion, who pretend to be full of 
the Ddty upon other occafions. Some atnibute them to magareab^ for fo they call 
witchcraft and enchantment, others to aftrology or the dodrine of the ftars, whilft thdr 
thalebs pretend to have the prophecies of Aly, the fondn-law of theif 'proph^j 
wherein they give out, that he has left them ar general and chronological account of the 
moft remarkable occurrences which have happened in the world fince his time, or 
which are to fall out in future ages. 

When I was at Tunis, in the fpring of 1727, there were feveral prophecies handed 
About, {>artly, as Aras alleged, from this book, partly from their JaiFar-eah, that Hafiaa 
ben Aly, the bey or king at that time, was to be immediately depofed by his nephew, 
Aly Bafhaw. The myftery of it was, that Haflanben Aly, otherwife a. good and wife 
prince, had a migKty inclination to opprefs the richeft of his fubjefts j and, by a pia:e 
^ of lU-timed policy, had, fmee the beginning of his reign, negleded the natural bom 
Turksj and placed his chief confidence in Moors and renegadoes; upon whom likewife 
he beftowed the greatefl/nonours and preferments. On the other band, Aly Bafhaw, 
while he aded under him as aga of the Janizaries, behaved himfelf with fuch coulHefy, 
generofity, and jufiice, that he gained the aft'edions of that body, and the good wiH of 
the whole kingdom. Aly Bamaw therefore, being upon fome mifunderftanding with 
his uncle, fled to the mountain.s of Ufelett. He had there the hardinefs to proclaim 
himfelf bey j and to ^)ubliili, at the fame time, the great injuflice and oppremon that 
Haffan ben Aly had always exerdfed over his fubje£ts. He further exclaimed againA 
the unjufl; contempt and difregard tha't had ail along been paid to the Turks, the natural 
fafeguards of the kihgdoni; adding further, that he himfelf would immediately apply 
proper methods for the eafe and fatisladtion of them all. Taking, I fay, aul tbete 
drcumftances together, there was probability enough, without the concurrence of a 
prophecy, that fuch a revolution might then have been brought about. Yet, aotwith- 
iianding all thefe unfavourable circumflatices; notwitbfiandmg the very day and hour 
were confidently prefixed for HaflTan ben Aly’s deftrudiun, he proved too .(trong foi’ 

, their Je^jm^eah ; and, provided the Algerines had not a few years afterwards iilterpofed, 
lie woc^ m all probability, have left a peaceable pufifeiTion of diat kingdom tohis ion.*-- 
Jt would.be too tedious to recount any more of their prat^kded prophecies; fome ct 
mhkk, the dvent very obvioufly fljewed to be falfe; wnilft trthm^^^ at the beft, 

, ■ y ■;^Certaw 
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uncerbdn gueffes only, of'probable conjednres. We are to wait th^i^foye till time and 
futurity determine the truth of that remarkable one, a^h promifes to the 
Chriftians a reftoration of all thofe kingdoms which ’they formerly loft to the Tiirks 
and Saracens. Thus much may be obl^rved of it already, that there is no part of the 
Mahometan dominions, extenfive as they are, where it, s not univerfally received; 
and that, in confequence thereof, the gates of their cities are carefully fhut up every 
Friday, the day of their congregation, from ten till twelve o’clock in the morning, 
that bemg, as they fay, the day and the time prefixed for this notable cataftrophe. ** 

*( 

CHAFFER IV. 

§ 1 . —- Of the Governtncut of thefe Kingdoms particularly of Algiers, 

• 

AS the Arabs have had no fmall fhare in the foregoing obfervations, it may bte 
expeded that foincthing fhould be faid of the form of government that fubfifts among 
them. Now, though the greateft part of thefe tribes have been under the Turkiih 
yoke for many ages, yet they are rarely interrupted, either in what may concern the 
courfe of juftice, or in the fuccefiion to thofe few crfiices and dignities that belong 
properly to theinfclves. For, provided they live peaceably, pay regularly the eighth 
part, of‘the produce of their lands, together with a fmall poll-tax that is annually 
demanded by the Tiyks, they are laft in full pofieffion of all their private laws, 
privileges and cuftoms. Every dou-war therefore may be looked upon as a little 
principality; where the family that is of the greateft name, fubftance and reputa* 
tion, ufually prefidcs. However this honour does not always Hneally defeend from 
father to fon; but, as it was among their predeceffors, the Nuftiidians *, when tl» 
heir is too young, or fubjefl: to any infirmity, then they make rboice of the uncle, or 
feme other relation, who, for prudence and wifdom, is judged to wc the beft qualified. 
Yet, notwithftanding a defpotic pow<;r is lodged in this perfofi, all grievances and 
difputes are accommodated, by calling in to his amfiance me or two perfons out of each 
tent. And as the offender is confidered as a brother, ihc fentence is always glVen on 
the favourable fide; and, even in the nmft enormous crimti, rarely any other punifh* 
meat is inflifted than banllhment. When this perfon has the fuperintendence ovei^n 
fingle dou-war, b® is commonly called the Shekh tj but when his authority reaefi^ 
over feveral, then he has the title either of Shekh el Kibeer, greul Lord or E/der, or 
elfe of the Emeer J, Prince, As few or none either of thefe Shekhs, or of the TurKilfe 
and eaftern kings, princes or bafhaws, know to write their own'names, all thdr letters 
and decrees are ftamped with their proper rings, feals, or fignetr (3 Kings xx. 3. 
Eft. iii. 12. Dan. vi. 7. &c.) which are ufually of filver pr comelm, with thdtr refneOiive 
names engraved upon them on one fide, and the name of their kuige ’n,or princip alit y, 
or elfe fome fentencq of their Koran, on the other. 

Tbe government of the Algerines, which difters little from of Tunis,^onfifts of 
the d^, who is to be confidered as the ftadtholder, and of a douowanne, or common 
councifi The d6u-wanne, (the fame with divan, as it is erroneoufly though commonly 
written) is principally compofed of the thirty Yiah Bafhees*; though wie mufti, the 

* MUiUBte MafintiTa pro Carthaginiennbua in Hlfpania, pater ejus montur: Oalae nomen erau 
Regnum ad fratrem regia. Ocbleem, pergrandem natii (mos iu apud Numidaa eft) pervenit. Liv. 

1. xxtx. § ag. 

f ShMbt faux, Jemor, doBor: aut authoritatci, princip|tfl* pteUte, et arte confpKaua. Vid. <3d. 
in voce. _ ; 

j: Anuar from Jmara, it temmandtd, mandavit, juffic, pr«cep!t. Idan. 
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ka^df, and the whole army, of what degr^ foever, are fot^m^^Ued in to a^lt 
AU^smairs of tnoc^i^ ought to be agreed ii]^h by this ade'mbfy', bi^e they pals into 
law^'^ before ^ is entt^^a with fiutting them in execution. But for fome 
years p^d, there h^J^en little atcoufU tnaile of this venerable body; which continues 
mdeed to be very formally convened, but then it is only with the fame formality to 
*^confent to fuch propolitioiis as have l^en before hand concerted betwixt the dey and 
his favourites y fa that, in effect, the whole power is lodged in one perfon. 

This perfon, who at Algiers is called the Dey, and at Tunis the ]l^y, is chofen out of 
the army; each order, even the mod inferior, having an equal right and title to that 
dignity with the highed. Every bold and afpiring foldier, though taken yederday from 
tl^ plough, may be conddered (pardcubrly at Algiers) as the heir apparent to the 
•throne.; and with this further advantage, that he Ues under no necclHty to wait till 
ficknefs or old age have removed the prefent ruler. It is enough that he can proted 
hunfelf with the Tame fcymiter, which he has had the hardinefs to •dieath in the bread 
^ of his predeceflbr. The chief command here, as it was in the declenfion of the Roman 
empiri; lies open and expofed to every bold pretender; who, if he has the refolutbn 
only to attempt, will rarely fail to carry it. To the truth whereof, we need only appeal 
to that quick fucceflion, which, till very lately, has been among the Deys of Algiers; 
rarely one in ten having had the fortune to die in his bed, i. e. without a mufket ball 
or a fcymiter. Even thofe few, who have thus peaceably departed, cannot aittribute k 
to any fuperior regard and efteera which the army had for thpm in particular; but 
rather to their own fuperior good fortune, in preventing an infurredion, by cutting oS 
die confpirators before they could put their dedgns in execution. This bloody and 
oruel method of fucceeding to the deylhip, and of continuing peaceably in it afterwards, 
vl^l appear ftran^e and furpriilng to us, who have been long accudomed to regd^ 
and civiUzed governments; yet it is what may be very well accounted for 
here, where a Arid and regular difcipline has been a long time wanting; _ where even a 
private foldier, after'a fmall exercife and trial under thefe colours, has the ambition to 
think himfelf confiderable enough, either to pufli for the kaftan himfelf, or to con- 
^bute «t lead in the promotion of another to it. However, by the many feafonable 
executions that have been btdy made of thefe afpiring members, this fadious and dif> 
contented humour feems, at prefent, to be fomewhat purged and allayed; though, in 
foc^ an ungovernable conftitutioR as this, there will always remain fqme feeds ol thrir 
<d4tumultuouk princq>les, which, upon the lead favourable opportunity, may break 
b(iCBJ&e& in rebellion and aflaihuation. 

\ . M 

<y thfir Forces and RevetiueSf nmth ihnr Method ^Fighting and ratfing RecridfSm 

IflE whole force of Algiers, in Turks and Colognes, is computed at prefent be 
no more than fik thoufand five hundred; two thoufand whereof are fuppofed to be 
old ana excufed from duty ; and of the four thoufimd five hunted" tkitt re- 
ro^i.one thoufand are annually employed in relieving their garrifons, whild tfj^ r^ 
cit!b<^ go out wth their cruifing veliels, or elfe form the three dying camps, which every 
attend the provincial viceroys. To the Turldfli troops w<e ma^ 
into tltoufi^ as the Moorifh horfe and footmen are called; yet, "tu^RUtn* 

fUMhiig kept m condant jpay, and may be fuppofed to augment toeS^riun^^ 

them hereditary enemies to the Turks, they arollittle epnfidire^ in the 
real Mgniar^lnd defence of the The method of keeping 

laigeaoa pnpntoulcmgdom in dbed^e, » la mudi by force hy 

;*• < m . dulgentiy 
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diligently obfennbg the did poKtical tnaxiln, Divide and command,^ ,Fc,r,the proxdncial 
viceroys are very watchful over the meiions of the Andjian tn|e8, rw^o appertsia to 
their feveral diftridls and jurifdiflions; aM as thefe aire in cohdni^I jealoulij^,. and 
difputes with one another, the beys have nothihg more to than to kiep up 
tite ferment, and throw in, at proper times, new matter for difcord and contentipn. 
There are feveral clans, both of Arabs and Kabyles, ^ ,llo, in cafe their neighbours 
ihould obferve a neutrality, would be too hard for the whole army of Algiers j not- 
withftanding each Turk values himfelf in being a match for twenty of them. Wh^ 
therefore there is any mifunderftanding of this kind, the viceroys play one tribe agahift 
another j and, provided the quarrel proves equal, a few of the Turkilh infantry f^op* 
ably thrown in, (the Arabian cavalry being never able to withdand them *), will be 
more than a balance for the enemy. By thus continually fomenting the divifions 
which always fubfifl: among the Arabian princes, and exafperating one family agsunft 
another, thefe four Or five thoufand Turks maintain their ground againfl: all oppofitidn, 
and lay even their neighbours, the Tunifeens, and Weftern Moors, under great obliga¬ 
tions for not extending their conquefts among them. 

In their feveral battles and engagements, the fpahees, or cavalry^ as I have before 
hinted, are of little fervice; the Arabs in this refpedi being more nuinerous, and 
often viftorious. It is the infantry that does the execution j which the Arabs, as 
never figlfting on foot, are not able to withfiand, which, as we have obferved, was the 
cafe of their predeceflbrs. When the cavalry alone are concerned, as when one 
Arabian tribe is at variance with another, then each party draws itfelf up in the figure ? 
of a half moon. But as the whole army rarely falls on together, or comes to clolp 
fighting, they feldom put the difpute to a dccifive battle. Their fighting is always at^ 
difiiance, as if they were running of races; fmall parties (or phioons, as we l||OuUl cip 
them) continually advancing, at full career, from the main body and, after they havp 
difeharged thpir fire-arms, or their Javelins, againft their refpeftiv^ antagonilts, they as 
fpeedily retreat to their main bodies, .where others are ready for the onfet. la fo 
much, that a few perfons killed on a fide, is reckoned a bloody battle. , . 

Skirmilhes of the like nature, though attended with more execution, feera to hate 
been praftifed by the Hebrew infantry of old, when they loiihed one another in the face f 
as in 3 Sain. ii. 14. where we read of twelw Benjamites pertaining to IJhhoJhetb^ 
with the like number of Davitfs fervanU-, in fight of both annies. What is 
recorded, 3 Sam. i. 33. of Saul and Jonathan, that they were fwfter than eagles; 

Alahel, 3 Sam. ii. 18. that he was as light of foot as a wild roej and of the Gadtt<^ 
1 Chron. xii. 8 . that they were men of mighty as fwift as the roes upon the mountain jp 
not to mention the epithets of woJwf xhj, «xuf, &c. given to tht. Grecian heroes ^ 
may all relate to thefe decurfory rencounters, and to this methc(l of juftiiig or 
atrandomc 

To make up the deficiencies in the army, thdr cruifihg vt'<*'.;is are ilfiial^ out 
■once in every five or fix years to the Levant for recruits; wuich gen^U]^ beofift (d 
Ihepberds, outlaws, and perfons of the lowed rank and condition. MahOmet Baflia w, 
who wis the d^ when I arrived (1730) at Algiers, and was (hot dead ki the (beets a 
little afterwards by a party of foldiers, was not aihamed to* own his extea^on^ in a 
notable difpute which he had once with the deputy crntful of die Freoi^ liation: My 
mtier^ lays he;, feldjb^itfeet, and my father fold neats* tongyteti hut they would henat 

• Kumidie peditu!^ fern iSHiieant | aooofdi&g teMsbfn^tioa of T«nW: jtlib. iw wbldi 
holdkgoodtotlutday* 

4 • been 
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beet^ afisi^ed to ^xpofe to fale fi worthlefs a tongue as thine, Y«t tbefe recruits, after 
they have beeh a Ikfie inftrudecf by their lellovv foldiers, and^Javefpt caps to their 
head% flioes td their ^t, and hipair of knives to their girdle, quickly begin to affed 
grandeur and inajefty' ; expc£l to be fsJuted with the title of EffenUi, or 7'our Grace; 
and look upon the tnoft cqnfiderable citizfens as their flaves, and the confuls of the 
allied nations as their footmeh. 

But befides thefe Levant Turks, they Dey may, at his plcafure, and efpecially upon 
any emergency, enrol the 'cologlies, as tliey call the fons of fuch foldiers, who have 
been permitted to marry at Algiers. I'hough, fin.cc the latter madt? an unfuccefsful 
attempt upon the-government, by endeavouring to feizc upon the caflaubah, or citadel^ 
they have not been much encouraged ; and when they are, they are always excluded 
ft'om the honour of being Dcy, Aga of the Janizaries, and other confiderable oflices 
and employments. 

1 The officers that command this fmall army, (and it would be thefame if it amounted 
to its,|bnner complemat of twelve thoufand) are the Aga, or general, thirty Yiah 
>(• Balh^s, or colonels, eight hundred Bulluck Balhees, or captains, and about half 
that number of Oda Baihees, or lieutenants. 'I'he method of arriving at thefe polls, 
is not by money and intcreft, but by age and feniority ; the oldefl foldier being advanced 
upon the death of his lieutenant, and the lieutenant upon the death of a captain, &c. 
though, by the Dey’s permiffion, a younger foldier may purchafe the rar-k of, a» 
old^, the latter degrading himfelf in return. There is another .method alfo of haften- 
'ing thefe promotions; for the Aga is removed as often as the foldiers are paid, which 
is every two months, being fucceeded by the Cdiiah, who is the cldefl: of the Yiab 
Bafliees j whereby a feat becomes vacant in the Dou-wanne, which is immediately 
fiHed up by the eldeft Bulluck Balhee; as he again is by the eldell Oda Bafhce, &c. 
The Agtf, after having thus paffed through the whole courfe of his duty, is from 
thenceforward cpnfidercd as mazoule, emeritus^ or fuperannuated, quietly enjoying his 
pay, and, according fo the old poet Ennius, 

• ' , ^ Senio ccnfcftu’ quiefeit. 

The yfcarly taxes of this, great and fertile kingdom bring ufually into the treafury 
three hundred thoufand dollars ; though It is computed that the eighth part of prizes, 
the effefts of perfons dying without children, the contributions from the dillrifts, inde¬ 
pendent of tne viceroys, togethef" with the frequent avar-cas and oppreffions of the- 
futjeSsj inay ,bring in the like fum. To compenfate this fmallncfs in their revenues, 
the pay of the army is very fniall, the youngell foldier receiving only four hundred and 
fix afpers every two months, and the elde/t, or thofe in full pay, no more than five 
^ thoufiind eigh^ hundred j whereof fix hundred and ninety-fix (as was before obferved) 
make a dollar *. Now, as a grdat number of years arc required before they arrive at 
full payy'^the ydung foldiers receiving an augmentation only of an hundred and fiktecn 
afpers t i^ery year) the whole army, with regard' to their demands upon the goVern- 
moit, beJrMuced to about three thoufand five hundred; whereby a fum lefs thltp two 
hnidhed thoufahd dollars, i.e. betwixt thirty and forty thoufand pounds of our money,^ 

V Btve^*Pialerb, qui Germants lie dicitur a Thale feu Dale, i. e. Vallh ; under Thaler ftu XS^r, q. d. 
Valikn&ft avalle Joachimi ^ubi primo cufi funt. Mine faOum ut tandem fettiaiti oAitfie* 

(quoB namlMiirXaiptitialca abcamua) Thalert hodie vocantur. Vid. {lyd>Annot..ia Bobi^S liturgian 
TurcariHn,Vidk,8)414- ’-c,.' ' ' % \ . 

f Ifte iRismutut, Tvreice dicitur AIhuUt s iwde.» Cmcu fua lingwi hodierm .vofeitur Aihffst i«c. 
tfC. in genere uotat. A/. Uid. " 

v ' . 6 . • ■ Will 
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will defray the expence. Befidcs the pay, fuch Yiah and Bulluck Baihees as, are pn*. 
married have each of diem eight loaves ^ bread a day, wdthg Odk fiaHhees and pri¬ 
vate foldiers, who are in the fame condition, have fouf; each {(^. behig abbns five 
ounces in weight, and three afpers in value. - , ^ ; ' 

V 

- . . 

$ their Courts of Judicature and il- .’<• Punijbmetits. 

.* * 

IN the ordinary diftribudon of juftice, there is in this, asin all other Turkifh govern- 
tncnts, an ofBcer whom they call the Kaddy, who for the moft part has been educated 
in the fetninaries of Stamboule * or Grand Cairo, .where the Roman codes and pah* 
dc£ts, tranflated into the Arabic language, are taught and explained, as in the univef- 
fities of Europe. The Kaddy is obliged to attend at the court of juftice once or twice? 
a day, where he hears and determines the feveral fuits and complaints that are brought 
before him. But as^bribery is too often, and juftly enough, charged upon the Kaddy,, 
all affairs of moment are laid before the Dey, or clfc, when he is abfent, or othei^wift? 
employed, they are hoard by tlic troafurcr, by the mafter of the horfe, or by other 
principal ofliccrs of the regency, who fit in the gatef of the palace for that purpofe. 
At all thefe tribunals, the caufe is quickly decided, nothing more being requirtpd than, 
the proof of what is alleged ; in fo mi! .,h, that a matter of debt, or trefpafs^ or of the 
hicheft crime, will be finally d<;cided, and the fentence put in execution, in lefs than an' 
hour. 

In cafes of debt, thd debtor is ufually detained in prifon till the choufes or bailiff! ■ 
have feized upon his efi’edfs, and fold them. If the fale amounts to more than the* 
debt, the overplus is returned to the prilbner; if it comes fliort, he is notwithftanding 
rdeafed, and no future demands are to be made upon him. Leflbr offences are punilh^ 
with hqjlinado J, /. c. with little flicks of the bignefs of one’s finger ; which,*; like thfe 
Roman fafccs, are brought in bundles to the place of punifhu-.e , whgre the offender- 
receives upon*his buttocks, or the foies of his feet, from fifty to a fpoufand ftrokes, 
according to the nature and atrocity of his crime. Bet for unnatural liift, not only the 
parts above mentioned are chaftifed, but the belly llkew'ife, a punifhment generally xt*- 
tended with death. For clipping or dt bafi’ig the public coin, the old Egyptian punifh¬ 
ment vise., the cutting oft* the hands of the tranfgrcffor, is inflided. When a Jew,, 
or a C^hriftian Have, or fubjed, is guilty of murder, or any other capital crime, he‘%. 
carried without the gates of the city, and burnt alive ; but the Moors and Arabs:|^ 
either impaled for the fame crime, or elfe they arc hung up by the neck, ovtr the 
battlements of the city walls, or elfe they are thrown upon the chingan, or hooh \i: 
that are fixed all over the walls below, where fometimes they break from one hook tV 
.another, and hang in the moft exquifite torments thirty or forty hours.» The Turks 

* Canftantinople is called all over the Levant, Stambouli.', or Sti»i c, .hich ' -.nai, mhe^ to Jbe the 
corruption or contradllon of the ancient name, as Jambol i. of joannopc'' , than of 
authors give into. Vid. Hyd. Not. in Cofmogr. luits. p. 51. Sit Geoigc Wheeler’s 

f Thus we read of ihi e'den in thegatt, (Deut. icxii. 15. and xxv. ;.) and {Ifa. xxuc., »i\ 10.) 

of Mmth0rej>riiv*lh!>ndrelulelh ittthegafe, and (Dan. 0. 49.) that /je fat in the gate of tlx Ung. The 
Ottoman court likewife feenns to liave been called the^ port, from the diilribution of juftice, und the difpateh. 
of publiehl^oefii that is carried on in the gates of it. 

j; It was. in this manner probably that St. Paul was tlmee leaten with, rode ,fays be,, 
a Cor xi. *5. The choufe^i jUkvwiTe, whofc office it is to inflift ihiv puniifeent, appeal^ be bo other 
than fo many Roman lidtors;(varaied Aut with their fafees. : v ‘ # 

J .Died. Sic.' 1 . i.' p.'yOi'' ■ ... 

II The fallehing of the body of Saiil to the walls of <t:.Saffi. xxxi. 10.) might be the fiiting- 

k only to, or banging it upon, luch hooks as were placed there for the ^cation of criminals. 
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sufi not publicly pimiOied, like other offenders. Out of refpej^ to thar chamdeis, they 
ore abjiirays fent to thehpufe of )(he wh^, according 0 the.qua^ of the mifd^ 

ineanor, they are ^ftiladoed or lliRngled. W the women offend, they are not, 
out of modefty to thiefex, expofed^^tbe populace, but fent to fome private houfe of 
correftion; or, if the crime is capital,'as when they arc taken in adultery, &c. they are 
that tied up in a fack, .earned out into the fea, and drowned ** The weftern Moots 
ufethebarbarcais punifliment of fawing the body of the criminal in two ; expreffive 
probably of Matt.' xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 46.. which we render cutting afundert 

tsc.cutting off} no lefs than of Heb. xi. 37. which is tranflated, fawing a/under. 
For which purpofie they prepare two boards of a proper length and breadth, and 
having tied the criminal betwixt them, they proceed to the execution, by beginning 
nt^he head. Kardinaffi, a perfon of the iirff rank in that country, who not long ago 
,had been ambaffador at the Britifh court, was put to death in this manner. Fork 
inay be very juffly obferved, with regard to the puniftiments of..th('fe countries, that 
'diere is little or no regard had to the quality of the offender, but to the nature of the 
. offencie. Sometimes indeed, a pecuniary muldf will flop the courfe of juftice j but if 
the crime is flagrant, no atonement is to be made for it, the tranfgreffor immediately 
fuffering the punifliment which he is thought to deferve. 


§4.—Qf/AeiV naval Force s together ’with their Interfs and Alliances •with Chrifian Pf incest • 

THE naval force of this regency, which, for'the two laft; cenftiries, has been, at one 
l^tne or other, a terror to the trading nations of Chriffendom, is, at prefent, in a de* 
dffning condition. If we except their row-boats and brigantines, they had only (A.D. 
1734,) half a dozen»capitaI fliips, from thirty-fix to fifty guns; and, at the fame time, 
had not half that number of brave and experienced captains. A general peace with 
the three trading nations, and the impoflibility of keeping up a fuitabie difeipime, where 
every private Imdier dilputes authority with his officer, are fome of'the principal 
leafons why fo fmall a number of vefftis are fitted out, and why fo few perfons of 
xherh are afterwards willing to command them. Their want likewife of experience, 
with the few engagements they have been lately concerned in at fea, have equally 
ttmtributed to this diminution of their itaval charader. However, if by proper dil- 
and encouragement they f^jould once more affume their wonted courage and 
brey^, they have always in readinefs fuch a quantity of naval Itores as will put them 
in4cap^ty df making confiderable augmentations to their fleet; though even at 
prefent, under all thefe difadvantages, we find them troublefome enough to the trade 

of Europe. , . .u 

With relation'to the princes of Europe, this government has alliance with us, yrith 
the French, the Dutch, and the Swedes, and lately with the Danes. .Clreat applic^ 
tionhasbem offen made by the Port, in tehaif of the Emperor’s fubjeds; yet all their 
interceffibns have hitherto proved inefiedual, notwtthftanding the Algerines acl^W' 
led^e themfidves to be the vaffals of the Grand Senior, and, as fuch, ought to be 


jpy—nil iiijt 1 in stJAMls^i viesaw# a isv ss»v s» ismsimwwwm mj « • 

viocuc, verberste, ia ptrietm eoadiud* Au|aU.AA«. Sc. wc. 

ID antiquii j^Wicjgus figntiicat>'puttiendi , 

vtiytt fttlBSadiPi » Scoria IujAc obfievvatip ^ Spciay » 

Ciofluy » the vroed EvacA, &C. wbm W fwtn aaiahimce oS thk puDiihncnt oat w tM noaMecBu 

«f the churA of Rodiefiefc ^ ' entkilT 
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entirely devoted to his orders and commands. l%e Swipes purchs^ed peitce at the price 
of 70,000 dollar^; and, as thefe cruifi^ rarely mei$ with ydSeb of, that nation, it 
hat been hitherto difcouifed of as a great myfl;€^.. But the g^t mcreafe lately in 
thdr commerce feemsnow fufficiently to explain ifi The fuccefe'of the Dutch, during 
a war of twelve years, in deftroying a few of their vefle’i; the magnificent prefent m 
naval ftores that was made, upon ratifying the peai.e; together with the natund 
dmoroufnefs of the Dey, left by further Ioffes he fhould. be reckoned unfortunate 
(a dangerous character in this country for a commander) ; were the chief and con* 
curring reafons fur extending their friendlhip to that nation. It is certain the greati^ 
part of the foldiers, and the fea officers in general, very ftrenuoufly oppofed ijt ; 
urging, that it would be in vain to arm their veffels, when they had peace with idl 
the three trading nations; that their lofs was inconfiderable, when compared with the 
riches they bad obtained by the war; concluding with a very expreflive Aratnan pro-. 
verb, that thofe ought never to fow vj}>o are afraid of the fparrows. As the younger 
foldiers cannot well fubfift without the money they gain from their fhares in prizes,, 
there has been no fmall murmuring at the little fuccefs which they have lately met 
with. And it is very probable (as a little time perhaps will difcpver) that, the very 
moment any confiderable addition is made to their fleet, nay, perhaps without iany 
further augmentation, the prefent Dey will be obliged to leffen the number of h» 
i.llianceS,*frum thofe very principles which a few years ago engaged his predecefleir to 
mcreafe them. . 

The Algerines have certainly a great efteem and friendlhip for the Britifh nation 
and, provided there could be any fecurity in a government that is guided more ^ 
chance and humour, than by counfel and mature deliberation, it is, very probable, 
which of the trading nations foever they may think fit to quarrel with, we bave littlg' 
to apprehend. The Dutch and the Swedes, and lately the Danv. ■ are very induftrious- 
m cultivating ^ good underftanding with them, by making annuail; prefents, a method 
hitherto very prevalent and fuccefeful) whilft, on the other hand, the French may 
perhaps influence them as much-, by putting them iii mind o'* the execution whtc^ 
their bombs did formerly to this city, and of a later inftance of their refentment at 
Tripoly. But as there is prudence in ufing high words and menaces-at Algiers, k is- 
certain, provided the Algerines are to be fwayed with fear, that we have as much! 
intereft in Sir Edward Sprag's expedition at Bou>jciab, as the French :an have in 
of the Marquis d*£ftrees at Algiers. Notwithftanding likewil'e all the arguments that: 
may be urged in behalf of Marfeilles and Toulon, thefe people afe not tobe petfuaded,, 
but that Minorca and Gibraltar are in a more convenient fituation to give them difturb.. 
ance. But reai'on and argument will not always be good politics ai this court, where 
the cookf is„tbe firft miuifter, and where an infolent foldlery ^ave too often, 
command. In critical conjunftures, therefore, the ground ;a be . ‘lintain^ by Ae, 
nice management and addrefs of our confuls; by luiowtng h< 10 make appli¬ 

cation to the particular paffions of thofe who have the Dey's ear; by flattrii^ one, 
pladng confidence in another, and efpecialty by making a proper ufe ot thoih invincible 
argum^ts, money, kaf-tans, and gold watches. For according to ap. Qld,,;iy^ infallible 

* Mod ^ tlte,Roman .Emperori affrded the appellatieii of Fbi,ix. Ilie pMrflirshiBjofeph, Geti. 
a. hu the ebarafier of beMg a prafpttout men ; and that whatfoever he did tie lOfU made b tophjperp, 
ver. aj." ■ ; ' , , ■- "•'■ 'i . .v- 

f Li»y (laxaix. ohffervatibn vet7apri!ic«hle,^tliegreat efteem «HlufAwpald-te;«hc cobkt« 

bp thefe regencies. ** Turn coquui, viliffimant iauqaii iBlie^iiiiai 'ix i^imationa lifU, is {ritie cffe| 
ct qnodaBinifterittfflIueratytcahAberi ceeptsi,** I 

obfervatioD,, 
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obfioVatioiit a Turk money one.hand, and he will jpe^t‘his eyes to be 

plutked out by the oHipr.** • V 

Suoh was thd politick ftate and condition of this regency, when 1 left it, A. D. 17 jb. 
How long it may cbfttilnue fo, will be hard to determine j becaufe what little there is 
here of juftice, honefty, or,jpublic faith, proceeds rather from fear and compulfion, 
than' from choice and free eledion. For the anfwer that was once made by the 
Dey to Conful Cole, on l)is complaining of the injuries which the Britiih vefiels 
had met with from his cruifers, muft always be looked upon as fair and ingenuous: 
The Algerines,” fays he, “ are a company of rogues, and I am their captain.” * 

* The fecond part, relative to Egypt and Syria, is omitted, as other accounts are fuperior. 

V 
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TOUR EROM GIBRAJ/rAR 

TO 

TANGIER, SALLEE, MOGODOIIE, SANTA CIlUZ, TARUDANT5 

AtST) TIIUNCE 

OVER MOUNT ATLAS, TO MOROCCO: 

Ihcluding a parlkuhir jiccount of the Royal Harem, l^c. 

By WILLIAM LEMPRIERE, Surgeon. * 


CHAP. Motives of the Author for undcriahin^ this Tour. Sails from Gibraltar. 

— Arrival at Tcnigicr. — DeferijHion (f that Place. — Departure for Tarudant, —r 
hjlaurc cf Tyranny cxcrcifcd upon a Jew.—Stale of the Country and Roads, — Mode: 
of living on tbrfe Journics. — Defeription of Arzilla. — MooriPs Luxury, —Applica^ 
hon from a Variety of Patients. — Arrival at Larache, 

TN ihi’ liionih of SoptemlKT 1789 a ij^qucft was forwarded through Mr. Matni, the 
ihe BriiHli corillil general at Tangier, to Ills Excv eiicy Ceneral OTIara at Gib-, 
raitar, Ir u! Muhy Ablnlcm, <he hue Emperor of Morocco’s favourite fon, the pur¬ 
port of which wee, 10 intreat liis J'ixcrlienry to fend a medical gentleman from the 
garrifon to attend the prince, whofe liealth was at that time in a dangerous and de¬ 
clining fiat;:!. 

As t?ic term Muley will frequently occur in the fiicceeding pages, it nay not b#' 
improper to date in this place, that it is a title of honour, wiiich is confincu to thd 
royal fanuly of Morocco, and is equivalent to that of lord, or rather prince, in our 
language. ^ o 

T‘he pr -nufes of Muloy Abfulem to the coilful were fplendid and encouraging. 
The perion v/bS was to be feiit on this expedition was to be ore /‘eti from every 
indignity, and to be treated with the uiinolt ref :< 3 ;. He" to n-ceive a,liberal 
reward for his profelTional exertions; his cxpences during his youmc), and wfe he 
ftaid in the ccamtry, were to be punfhiaily defrayed; and he was to ...be fent back 
without dtlay,'’whenever his prefence fhould be required at the garrifon. But the 
incft flattering cireumflance which attended this requitition of the Motmlh prinee 
was, the releafe of certain Chriilian captives who were at that period, detained in 
flavery. Tbefe unfortunate perfons confided of the uudler of an Engliflj. veffel 

* London, 1793, Svo. sd cditiuit. 
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trading to Africa, and nine feamen, who had been wrecked upon that part of the 
coaft which'is ilihubitcd by the wild Arabs, and were carried into flavery that 
favgge and nrercilefs people. 

How far thefe brilliant affurances^were fulfilled will appear in the courfe of the 
following narrative. It is fufficient for the prefent to obferve, that, influenced by the 
faith which the inhabitants of Europe arc accuftolhed to place in the profeffions of 
perfons of rank and dignity, and ftill more impelled by that impetuous curiofity which 
is natural to youth, 1 wds cafily perfuaded to embrace the opportunity of vifiting a 
region fo little known to European travellers, and to undertake this Angular, and (as 
it was generally regarded) extremely hazardous fervicc. 

• However difappointed I may have been in my hopes of pecuniary advantage and 
tfcmolumont, flill J cannot at this moment regret my rafhaefs, as it was confidered by 
many. In the courfe of my vHit I had opportunities which no European had ever 
enjoyed of becoming acquainted with the manners, policy, cuftems, and charadler of 
this Angular people. The fanclity of the royal harem itfelf was laid open to my in- 
fpeftion. Even the dangers which I encountered, and the anxious apprehenAons 
which I occaAonally experienced, I can now refleft upon with a degree of emotion 
which is not unpleafant. The notes which I made upon the fpot I had the great 
pleafure to And proved intcrefting and entertaining to a number of my friends. By 
their perfuations I have been encouraged to lay them before the public*;* and luy 
only and earnefl: wifli is, that the reader m^y not And his curioAty difappointed, his 
attention wearied, or his judgment difgufted, by the adventures and obfervations 
which, with the moft perfect confeioufuefs of my own inability as a writer, I fubinit to 
his infpedion. 

The neceffary preliminaries being fettled, and the baggage of a foldicr requiring no 
great preparation, I embarked at Gibraltar the 14th of September 1789, on board a 
fmall veflel, and in Ax hours arrived at Tangier, where I immediauiy w'aited on 
Mr. Matra, whofe polite reception and kind oflices, during the Ax months that I fpent 
in Barhary, claim, and ever will command, my warmeft acknowU-dgments. 

I foon learned that my intended patient was, by his father’s command, at the time 
of my 'arrival, at the hyad of an army in the mountains between Morocco and 
Tarudant, which obliged me fo remain at I’angier till wo received certain intelligence 
of the prince’s return to Tarudant, his ufual place of rcAdence. 

It would be difficult to determine whether furprize or regret was moft predominant 
in my mind upon my arrival in this country. The diftance is fo trifling, and the 
tranfttion fo fudden, -that I at Arft could fcarccly perfuade inyfelf that I was out of 
Europe, till I was convinced to the contrary by the wonderful difference of people 
and manners which immediately prefented itAfff on my entering Tangier. Civiliza¬ 
tion in moft other countries owes its origin to a commercial intercouife with foreign 
nations; and,there are few parts of the world, however diftant or uninformed, whofe 
inhabitants have not, in fome way or other, fallen into the manners of thofe foreigners 
by whom they are viAted. But here this circumftance feems fo have had not the 
li^lleft cffecl:; for though Atuated only eight leagues from Europe, in the habit of a 
cq^^ant communication with its inhabitants, and enjoying the advaqtage of a number 
of foreigner reAding in the place, yet the people of Tangier ftill retain the ^me un- 
cultivat^ manners, the fame averAon to every kind of mental improvement by which 
the Moors have for ages part: been fo juftly charafterized. 

It is well Khown that the town and fortrefs of Tangier Jbrmerly conftituted a part 
of the foreign dominions of Great Britain. While in the pofleffion of the Englifh it 
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was a place of confiderable ftrength, but when' it was evacuated by the orders of 
Charles II. the fortifications were deraolilhed, and only the vcftig^s.of them are now 
vifible. There is at prefent only a fmall fort in tolerable repair, whiejt is fituated at 
the northern extremity of the town, and a battery of a few guns which fronfs the 
bay. From thefe circumftances it is evident that it could make only a very we^ 
rcfiftancc againft any powerfol .mack. 

The town, which occupies a very fmall fpacc of ground, and affords nothing 
remarkable, is built upon an eminence which appears to rife out of the fea, and is 
furrounded with a wall. The land for a fmall diftance round it is laid out into vine¬ 
yards, orchards, and corn-fields, beyond which ."fc trafls of fand, with lofty and 
barren hills. The fituation is therefore far from beaetiful or agreeable. The houfos 
are in general mean aiul ill furnilhed, the roofs are quite flat, and both thefe and tl^ 
walls arc entirely whitened over: the apartments are all on the ground floor, as there 
if no fecond ftory. ^ • 

Contrary to the ufual cuftom in Barbary, the Moors and Jews live intermixed at 
I’angier, and maintain a more friendly intercourfc than elfewhcre in this quarter of 
the globe. The Jews alfo, inflead of going bare-footed by compulfion, as at Morocco, 
Tarudant, and many other places, are only required to do it when paffing a ftreet 
whei-e there is a inolque or a fancluar}. 

I'he Ipreign conluls (except the French, who has a houfe at Sallee) refide at 
Tangier. Before the reign of the late Emperor Sidi Mahomet, they were allowed to 
live; at Tetuan, a towft greatly preferable to Tangier, as well on account of the inha¬ 
bitants being more civilized, as of the beauty or the adjacent country. A Angular 
circurnflauce occafioned the cxpullion of the Chriflians from that plcafant retreat:—■ 
an European gentleman was amufing himfelf with fhooting ai fome birds in the 
vicinity of the towm, and accidently wounded an old Moorifli woman, who un¬ 
fortunately happened to be within reach of the fhot. Upoi; 'ns accident the late 
Emperor fwOrc by his beard that no C'.hriftiau fliould ever agaip enter the town of 
Tetuan. It may be neceffary to infetrm the rc ider that this oath (by the beard) is 
held by the Moors in fuch folemn cflimation, that th ?y are rarely obferved tq violate 
it, nor was the late Emperor ever known to clifj-i?gard it in a Angle inftancc. . 

The fituation of conluls, indeed, iti this Jillanc and un'civilized country, is by no * 
means to be envied; and th ? recoinpence which fliould induce men of liberal education 
to facrifice their native comforts and advantages, to fuch a fyftem of I fc as is required 
here, ought not to be trifling. They can form no fociety but among thf*rufe!«fe.S5 
and even the univcrfally-allowcd law'^ of nations is frequently iiifulficient to protefl 
their perlbns from infult. Subjedl to the caprice of an Emperor whole conduft is 
regulated by no law, and whofe mind is govenyjd by no fixed principle, they art; often 
ordered up toseourt, and after experiencing a very tedious, ‘ uig’ and expenfive 
journey, they are frequently fent back again without having eLcftect lie fmalleft point 
‘to the advantage of their own country, fometimes indeed wit' dt even being informed 
of the purpofe of the journey. 

As an alleviation to fo unlbciable a life, the Englilh, Swedifli, and Danilh confuls 
have erefted country houfes at a final! dillance from I’angier, where they occafionally 
retire, and enjoy thofe amufements which the country affords. Thefe are chiefly gar¬ 
dening, fiihing, and hunting. From the plenty of game of every kmd with which • 
the country abounds, and a total freedom horn any reftridion, with refped to it, (for 
there are no game this empire) they give a full fcope to the pleafures of the 
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field, and endeavour by thofe me^s to procure a fubftitute for the want of friendly 
and cheerful foCieiy.. 

On the northern J 5 de of Tangier is the caftle, which, though very extenfive, lies 
half fii ruins. It has a royal treafury,^nd is the refidence of the governor.' Near the 
^tcr-lide are florchcules for the refitting of vellels, and at this port many of the 
Emperor’s row-gallics arc bv.ilt. A number of theii#alfo are generally laid up here, 
when not engaged in actual fervice. Indeed, from its convenient iituation with refpeO: 
to the Straits, this is the bed fca-port that he has for employing to advantage thefe 
fmall veffcls. 

The bay is fufliciently fpacious, Jbut it is dangerous for (hipping in a flrong eafterlv 
wind. 'I'he iv.oft fccurc place of anchorage is on the eafleni part of the bay, about 
half a mile from fliore, in a line with the round tower and the Spanifli conful’s houfe, 
Wiich mak.es a very confpicuous appearance from the bay. 

On the foulhtrn fide of the bay is the river, where, before it was choaked up with 
fand-banks, the Emperor ufed to winter his large lliips, which he is now obliged to fend 
to Earache. Moft of the rivers in the Emp(,'ror’s dominions, which were formerly 
navigable, and well calculated for the fitting out c<l' vefl'els, and for the laying of them 
up in fafety, have now their mouth fo continually filling villi land, that in a courfe of 
years fmall filhing-boats only will be able to cnicr them. It has often occurred to me, that 
an enquiry into the flatc of the Emperor’s navy, and in particular into the incoijvcnienc* 
of his harbours, might be an object of feme conleqnence to the dilFercnt European 
powers, who now coudefeend to pay a mod diTgraccfuI tribule’to this fhadow of im¬ 
perial dignity. 

Over the fiver of Tangier are the ruins of an ancient bridge, fuppofed to have been 
erefted by the Ronjans. The centre of it only is deftroyed, and that does not feem 
to be the efi'eft of time. It more probably was pulled down by the Moors, for the 
purpofe of permitting their veflels to enter the river. The remainder of it is entire, 
and by its thicknefs, and folidity it evinces the cxcclk nee of the ancient architects, 
and fiiews that Arcngih, as well as beauty, luadh a confidcrablc part of tiieir fludy. 

. As I, propofe in a future part of this narrative to deferibe very particularly the 
architedure, houfes, furniture, &c. in this country, I fhall conclude my account of 
Tangier by obferving, thaf in time of pc'ace it carries on a fmall trade with Gibraltar 
and the neighbouring coaft of Spain, by fupplying thofe places with provifions, and 
receiving in return European commodities of almofl every kind. 

In a fortnight after niy arrival at Tangier the conful received a letter from the 
prince, informing him.of his reiurn to Tanuiant, and of his wifh that the Engliflr 
I'urgeon might be dil’initched to him immediately. Previous to my departure, however, 
it became nectflle«'y to confider what w^s required lor the journey. 

Two horfemen of ilm Black or Negro cavalry, armed with long mufhiits and fabres, 

' were difpatchcd 'by the prince to cfcort me, and had been waiting for that purpofe for 
fomc time. ^Ube governor of the town had orders to fupply me with a tent, mules, 
and an interpreter. But it w'as not without much difEculty that a perfon could be 
found in 'I'angier who could fpcak the Englifh and Arabic languages fufficiently well 
to perform that office ; and it was owing to an accident that 1 at length was enable to 
obtain one. * 

After'fcarching the whole town in vain, the governor ordered, during the Jewifh 
hour of prayer, that enquiries fhould be made among all the fynagogues for a perfon 
who undcrllood both languages. .An unfortunate Jew, occimation was that of 
felUxig fruit about the ftrccts of Gibraltar, who had come to Tangimronerely to 
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fpend a few days with his wife and ^mily during a'Jewiffi fefhVal, bein^ unacquainted 
with the intent of the enquiry, unguardedly anfwered in the alBnftanve.. Without 
further ceremony flic poor man was dragged a^y from his friends and home,^and 
conflrained by force-to accompany me. 

Of the mode in this defpotic government of feizing pcrfons at the arbitrary pleafurd?' 
of a governor, an Euglifliman caif fcarcely form an idea, d’hree or four lufty Moors, 
with large clubs in their hands, gralp the wretched and defencelefs viftim with as 
much energy as if he was an Hercules, from whom they expefted the moll formidable 
refiftance, and half fhake him to death before they deliver him up to the fuperior 
power. — Such w'as exactly the fituaiion of my unfortunate interpreter. 

From the fudden and abrupt manner in which he was hurried away, in the midfl of* 
his devotions, the women immediately took the alarm, flew in a body to the houfe of 
the conful, and with flirieks and lamcnrations endeavoured to prevail on him to get 
the man excufed froin his journty. The immenfe diltance, and the ill treatment which 
they knew was oflereu to jews by the Moors, w'hen not under foinc civilized controul, 
were certainly fufiicient motives for this alarm on the part of the women. Upon the 
conful’s afluring them, however, that the wife fhould be taken care of, and the luilband 
fent back without any cxpcnce to him on our arrival at Mogouore, wliere I was to be 
furniflied with another interpreter, and upon my piomiliag to protect the Jew from 
infult, and, if he behaved well, to reward him for iiis trouble, the women immediately 
tiifpci*fL*d, and returned home apparently fatisfied. 

When this bufinel's v’^as comjiletcd, the conful furniflied mo with a proper quantity 
of liquors, two days provillons, a beJitead formed by three folding Itools, for the con- 
venicncy of packing it on the mules, with proper cooking utenfils, and an oil-lkiu cafe 
to carry my bedding. 'I'he whole of my equipage, therefore, confuted of two Negro 
foldiors, a Jewifli interpreter, one faddle-mule for niyfelf, and le-other for him, two 
baggage-mules, and a Moorifli ivuilcteer on foot to take care of ti*. .... 

On the 30th'ol September, at three iii the afternoon, we fet ous on our journey; 
and at fix the fame evening arrived at a ftnall village ab(. eight miles from Tangier, 
named Hyn Dalia, w'horc we ilept that ui'^ht. The couiury througft which we jituioJ, ’ 
after quitting the neighbourhood ol 'I'angii r.. was barren and mountainous, with 
fcarcely any inhabitants; and'it continued lb die wdiole way to Lahiche, only a few 
mifcrablc hamlets prefenting thenifelves occafionally to our view. Tlie villages 
throughout this empire confilt of huts rudely conitruefed of iionkS, earth, and 
canes, covered with thatch, and ericlofcd with tliick and nigh hedges. Tins*, 
defeription exactly applies to that which received us on the ilrlt evening of our 
expedition. 

So careful had tlie governor f)f 'I'angier been jn executing his commiflinn, and fo 
attentive to the ^comtnodaiion of the perfon who was to h ’‘h to hk royal 

maftef’s favourite Ion, th.at upon exatiiining tny tent i' was found fuu <if holes, and 
inicvery refpect ib out of order, (h?t 1 wa.‘3 obliged to place my L i unde., a hedge, arid 
make ufe of my tattered tent as a fide covering. 

After fpending <he night in this Angular htuation, we proceeded on our journey at 
half paft fevea in the mornitig, atid in an hour after croflkl tiie river Marha, which 
was nearly dry ; ihougS 1 was informed that after the ht^vy* rains it is deep and 
dangerous to be forded. In a wet foafon, vt'hen the rivers arc fwelied, traveller are 
frequently detained for fcveral days upon their banks. There are in fad: but very few 
bridges in tWs country, fo except at the fea-ports, where they have boats, there is 
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no method, of pfling itrcams whicK are too deep to be forded, except by fwimming, or 
by the ufe of rkfts. . 

At ten we pntered a thick and extenfive foreft, named Rabe ay. Clow. From its 
fituaVion on a high mountain, from the rocky and difficult afcent,,and from the diftant 
yiew of the ocean through the openings of the trees, this foreft prefented to us an 
uncommonly wild, romantiq, and, I may with truth fijy, a fublimc appearance. From 
this profpe^, however, our attention was in a great meafure diverted by the mifer.able 
road over which we now found we were to pafs, extending for themofl part over fteep 
mountains and craggy rocks. On this account we were obliged to ride very flow, and 
with the greatefl: caution. 

, At eleven we crofled another river, called Machira la C'hef, running at the bottom 
pf this elevated foreft, which, though the feafon was dry, was rather deep. Here the 
eye was agreeably refreflicd by a fine champaign ccurstry, and a good road before us. 
On this we continued until we arrived at a rivulet with fome tree.s growing at a fmall 
diftance from ks margin. At noon I fixed upon the iiioft fhady Ipot I could find, 
and, agreeably to the Moorifh fafhion, fat down crofs-legged on "the grafs and dined. 

As the dreffing of victuals would have retarded us too much on our journey, I 
always made a point of«uaving fomething prepared the night before to eat cold the 
following day. Such repafts in frefco were agreeable ciiougli, when wholefome and 
palatable water could be procured; but very frequendy that was far from being the 
cafe. In many places it was fo muddy and olFenfivc, that, though extremely ihiisftj^, I 
could not drink it unlefs corrected with wine.* » 

Except in the large towns, no provifions could be procured but fowls and eggs; 
with thefe, which I had been before accultomed to efteem as delicacies, 1 now began 
to be fatiaied and difguftt?d. IVly ufual fupper upon my route was a cup of ftrong 
. coffee and a toaft, w hich I found much more refrefliing than animal food. Every 
morning I breakfafled upon the fame, and experienced the invigorating efi’eds of this 
beverage, by its enjibling me to fupporl the fatigues of the day. 

After purfiiing our courfe for about two hours, we arrived at the river Lorifa, where 
• we wyre tleiaincd an hour by the Itcight of the tide. 'J'ho uncertainty and unevennefs 
of the bottom, and the number of large ftones which lie in the channel of this river, 
render it at all tnht's unsafe to be palluJ. This circutnftancc we very fenfibly expe¬ 
rienced ; for when the tide permitted us to make the attempt, though we had men on 
foot for the purpofe of guiding our beafts, ftill, by their ftriking againft the ftones, and 
.by their fudden plunges into deep holes, we were continually thrown forward upon 
.th(?ir necks. 

Hardinefs and dexterity are, perhaps, the firft among the few advantages which 
uncivilized nations enjoy. It was amufing in this place to obferve a number of 
Moors,, w'ho were travelling on* foot, pull off their deaths, place them ^mmodioufly on 
.their heads, atid immediately fwiin acrofs the ftream. 

In the evening we reached Arzilla, where, in copfequence of the fervicc in which I 
was engaged, application was made by the foldiers to the alcaide, or governor of the 
town, to procure n»e a lodging. Arzilla is eleven hours journey, or about 30 miles 
.diftant front Tangier : for the Moors compute diftances by hours; and as the pace oi 
their mules is at the rate of three miles an hour, the length of a journey is generally 
calculated in this way witR fufficient accuracy. 

The apartment afligned me was a miferable room in the caftle, without any windows, 
.and receiving light from a dm>r-way (for there was no d<^X from three holes in 
the wall about fix iuches %uare* This^caftle covers a Urge fpace of ground; an< 
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though It is now in a very ruinous condition, appears to have been t^ijding erased 
formerly in a fuperior ftyle of Moorifli grandeur. 

The town is a /mall fca-port upon the Atlantic ocean. It was onee iri the pofljtlfion 
of the Portugucfc, and was at that time a place of ftrength j but through the indolence 
and caprice of the Moorilli princes its fortifications ha\ f; been fince ncgleftcd, and iti 
walls are rapidly decaying in almbft every part. The h afes have a mifcrable appear¬ 
ance, and the inhabitants, who confift of a few Moors and Jews, live in a ftate of the 
luoft pcrfrtt poverty. “ 

The reader may form feme idea qf the manners ef this country, by imagining me 
and my interpreter at one end of the room, as uboM? deferibed, drinking coffee; and 
at the other, the muleteer and the foldicrs enjoying themfelves over a large bowl oT 
cufeafou, which they were devouring with all the fervour of an excellent appetite, and 
in the primitive fafhion, that is, with their fingers. This fpecics of fopd is very com¬ 
mon among the Moors, who have a tradition that it was invented by their prophet 
Mahomet, at a time when he ci uld obtain neither llecp nor fubfiflcnce. It is their 
principal treat to all foreign miiiiilers, and traveller* of diflinction who vifit the country, 
it confjlls of bits of pafle ahoiir the fize of rice, crun\l)led into an earthen colander, 
and cookeil by (he fleam of boiled meat and vegetables. The whole is (hen put into 
an earthen difli, and butter atid fpiccs .luJeJ to ii. The diflt is ferved up in a wooden 
triy* wifh«a cover of palnieiro leaves plaited together. 

About an hour afier^mv arrival, the governor, and feveral of the principal IVIoors, . 
paid me a vifit, and broughf me, in compliment to my royal patient, a j)refent of fruit, 
eggs, and fowls. Af’icr a converl'ation of about half an hour, during which many 
compliments puffed on both fides, my vifitors took their leave, and we all retired 
to rcfl. 

As die report was rapidly and exteiifivcly circulated that Chriflian furgeon 
was arrived in the town, 1 found myfelf vifiicd very early in the morning by a number 
of patients, w'hofe cafes were in geii’.:ral jruly dcj)Iorable. Many of ihefe objecls were 
aftlicled with total blindnef's, wlurc fwellings, invetera'. chror.ieal rheumatifms, and 
dropfies. It was in vain to alfure rhefe unfortunate and ignorant people ihift their* 
conjplaints were beyond the reach oi medieinc. All I could allege gfaineifiiot the 
fmallefl credit; a Chriflian dodor, (hey afiericd, could cure every malady, and 
repeatedly offered me their hands to foci tli-'ir pulfe; for difeafes of every kind in 
this country, it f'cerns, are to be difeovered merely by an application to the yulfo. 

IVom tlie urgent importunities of my pafi(,-uts, who all wiflied to be atumded to at 
the fame time, I was at lirfl at a lofs how to jiroceod ; however,*! found myfelf under 
the neceflity of ordering my guards . ) keep off the crowd, and pc..ait one only to 
confult me at a time. It was truly diflrefling to obit rve fo many objt rls of real mifery 
before me, wi^ut having it in my power to a.ii 'inifter tbar’rei... ^'or which they 
appeared fo anxious, and which they were fo conf; but of ob:- uing. Though mofl: 
of their conipiainis appeared to he iitcurable, yet had my time ptrmitteu 1 fliould have 
experienced the mofl heart-feJt pleafure in exerting every means in my power to 
alleviate their fuHerings. Citcuinflanccd as 1 wa.s, I could only recommend them 
medicines which would have but a temporary elf-.ft, and which ferved rather to fend 
them away fatisficd than to afford a permanent relief. -t. 

In the mean time the governor had been paying attention to the bad condition of veef 
tent, and by ordering the worfl parts to be cut out, and the reft to be patched, had 
reduced it fo much in fize/lhat he had fcarcely left room for myfelf and interpreter 
with difficulty to creep into it. * * 


At 
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,At eight o’flock the fame mornfng, OSober ad, we began our route for the city of 
liu'ache, aboul ft a* miles from Arzilla, and arrived there the fame day about four in 
the ^ternoom Ouir journey thither was principally on the bead), fo that but little 
occurred which Vas worthy of obfervation. Before wc could enter "the town, wo were 
ferried over the river Luccos, w'hich in this part is about half a mile in breadth, and 
after many beautiful jiueandws falls into the ocean at Larache. 

t 

CHAP. II. — Deferipiion of Larache.-—Applicaiion from a Number of Patlcnis.'— 

Difcafes of the Country. — Si ate cf Medical Science in Morocco. — Curious Ruin.— 

Beautiful Country. — Eiuampments of the Arabs. <— Manners and Cujioms of this 

Jingidar People. — CpprcJJlon of the People. — Iti/lanccs. — Mode of in the 

Lakes. — Sanctuaries. — Moorijh Saints. —Anecdotes illujlratlve of this Sidjccl. — 

Journey frore Masnora to Sallee. 

IMMEDIATELY on my arrival at Larache I was introduced to the alcaide or 
governor, whom 1 found to be a very handfoinc black. lie fljeweJ me great atten¬ 
tion, and placed me in a very decent apartment in the cadle, which is in a Hate totally 
different from that of Arzilla. 

Larache formerly belonged to the Spaniards: it has t(dcrab!y neat buildings, and is 
of a moderate extent. This city is firiiated at the njouth of the river Luccos, upon^il 
eafy defeent to the fea. The agreeable windings of the river, the duffers of datffand 
various other trees irregularly difpofed, and the gentle rifings’of the ground, have a 
moft picturcfquc efied; which, aided by the reflection that you are contemplating the 
pure works of nature, unaflifted or undeformed by art, cannot fail to infpire the molt 
pleafing fenfations, 

'1 he town, though not regularly fortified, poflTdles one fort and two batteru’s in good 
repair. * I'he ftreets are paved, and theie is a decent rnarket-placc with fione piazzas. 
This city indeed, on the whole, exhibits a much cleaner and neater appearance liian any 
town which I vifited in Barbary, Mogodore exvepteJ. 

' At /he port veffels are refitted and fiipplied with ftnres, tI;ough there are no decks 
nor conrveniencies for building large fliips. From ihe depth and lecurity of the river 
tite Emperor is ii]duct<l to lay up Iris large vefiels at Larache during the winter 
feafon. It indeed is the only port which he poffefi'es that can anlwer that pnrpole. It 
is, however, probable, that this river in j^rocefs of time will be fubjccl fo the fame incon¬ 
venience as that of'Eangicr, owing to the accumulation of fand, which already has 
produced a bar at its /.‘iitranco, of which the annual incrcafc is very ptrcepuble. 

As one of my mules had fallen lame, I continued the whole of the following day at 
Larache, with a view of exchanging ,himj but to my great mortification was not able 
to fuccecd in the attempt. During a great part of the day my room vi^s fo filled with 
patients that jf might with great propriety be compared to an infirmary, and that not 
one of the leaft confiderable. 

The difeafes that 1 obferved to be moft prevalent, were the hydrocele ; violent inflatn-, 
mations in the eyes, very frequently terminating in blindncls; the itch, combined with 
inveterate leprous affections; dropfies, and white Iwellings. I alfo obfcrvetl a few 
intermittent and bilious' fevers, and frequently complaints of the ftomach, arifing from 
indigefflon. Though this country has in a few inltances been vifited by the plague, 

rn parts of Baibary, 

aliy^to proceed. 

* • The 


yet that oiieaie oy no means is lo prevalent here as m the eaitc 
which are more contiguous to. Turkey, whence it is fuppofe^ 
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The caufe of the hydr^ele fo frequently occurpiqig in-tl^ cgua^ ^wtns tobfe in 
a great'p^ieafure t^ie loofe drefs^of the Moors* and the'great ral||p^n which is induced 
by th#Warmth of the climate*. The ophilialmy* or inflatna||siilSon ^''th^*^«, is 
evidently occaficmed by their being expofed to the refle£tion of the fun from'the 
houfes* which are univerfally whitened over. To this jpconvenience- the Moors a®® 
more particularly fubjeft, from their drefs not being c^culat^d to keep off the alb^ 
of the fun, and from no perfon being allowed the ufe of an umbrella except tne 
Emperor. ^ 

I’hc leprous affeftion appears to be hereditary, for I was informed that it has beOn 
frequently traced back from one family to another fjr feveral generations, and it has 
all the appearance of being the true leprofy of the ancients. It breaks out in gr^at 
blotches over the whole body, in fome few forming one continual fore, which fre¬ 
quently heals up, and at dated times breaks out afrefli, but is never thoroughly cured. 
During my rcfulenec at Morocco, I had frequent opportunities of trying a variety of 
remedies for this complaint, but I never fucceeded further than a temporary cure, 
for upon difeontinuing the medicines the dif^afe was certain to return. Tht? white 
fwellings and dropfies probably aril’e from poor living ; three parts of ttic people feldo^ 
having any other kind of provifion than coarfc bread, fruit, and vegetables. 

With refpedl: to the date of medical and chirurgical knowledge in this country, it iS 
\pjy^ limited indeed. They have, however, their pra£kirioners m phyfic, both Mooitf 
and Jews^ who have gone through the. form of :4tting thcmfelves for the profeiflion, 
which chiefly confids in fclctUng from the ancient Arabic manuferipts that remain in 
the country fome fimple remedies, which they afterwards apply, as well as they are 
able, to various dillempers. 

Their methods of treating diforders are, bleeding, cupping, fcarifying, foment¬ 
ations, and giving internally dccoftions of herbs. Some '»old enough in the 
hydrocele to jet out the water with a lancet; and there are thofe.who even couch for 
the cataraft. I never had an opportunity of feeing the operation of couching performed 
in Barbary, but I was introduced to a Moor at the city of Morocco, who told jme that 
he had performed it, and (hewed me the indrument which he ufed for tho purpofe. 
This was a piece of thick brafs wire, terminating gradually .at one end in a point not 
very (harp. 

The Moore chiefly depend upon topical lemedies, and feldom make uft of internal 
medicines. Being (trangers to the manner in which they are 10 operate, they feeiu to 
entertain no favourable opinion of their efficacy. It is indeed almod impoifible to 
perfuade them that a medicine received intoihe domach can relieve complaints in thje 
head or n^xtremities. It is but juftice, howev^er, to add, that I never knew thm 
objeft to anything that I adminidered, provided I clearly "xp’• hied tp them the 
manner in wHUh they were to be benefited by it. From tl.' fe .»hfevv..tions, andi 
the frequent recourfe which the Mahometans have to charm' md amulefs, it 
that', notwithftanding their belief in predeltination, they are not averfeto the ttfe of 
means for the removal of diforders. . 


Of the number who applied to me for relief at Earache, none appeared to exbiHt: 
the Jraft fenfe of gratitude except one j the reft bdiaved as tf they though^they <fid 
me a greater favour by alking my advice, than I conferredfon them giy^git. Tl»- 

• The medical reader fee a furtlier caufe for of tWa complaint, in the greitt 

ndulg<»cc which llie Mooi|':illhw.jihemfei?es in certun pleafiit^y ei^'ilbe application of the warm Dath 
ipunediatelyafter, v ■ . ‘'k ■, ■ 
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.^llieihg ^^"4^^esit: i^ his coMtw from the reft, ww an 
^vlifoor of m ^e pla^^ who defirecl tiie to come to his l^|b an4 

a ^c]^~ which re^eft t immediiMeif cbni|Ued. maip w this 

t^l^g^attentibn was ro uncommonly grateful, that refled:ing on thi;'place where I 
was, and on the treatment had afr^y experienced,. 1 was aftonllhed and gratified 
be]^nd exprefllon. After fimding to my apartment a large fu^ly of poultry and 
fruit, the ufual prefent of thf country, he waited on me himfelf, afiured me, thsn 
wh^e he lived he (hould never forget the ftivour which 1 had done him ; at the fame titnp 
in^ng upon my making ufe of 'his houfe as my own upon my return. As this was 
ihf principal inftance of this very 'Angular virtue among the Moors, which I exp6- 
xienced during my whole tour in Barbary, I have thought it my duty to be particular 

* in fneh^niog tbe'circumftance. 

the 4th of Odober, at Ax in the mornmg, we left Larache, and at ten pafted 
the river Clough, a fmall ftream. At four in the afternoon we came to the ruins of 
n large caftle, faid to have been built fome hundred years ago, by a Moor of diftmc> 
tion, named Bar Corefy, who was put to death by the then reigning Emperor, and 
his caftle deftroyed. Moft of the caftlcs and oth^ public buildings indeed, which I 
faw in this empire, afforded ftrong marks of having fuftered more from the hands of 
the tyrant, than from the injuries of time. 

: I ibtye already mentioned the beautiful profpeds in the country adjacent to l^arache.; 
thpfiAin the 'road from that city t^Mamora were not lefs delightml. WuWtmyehed 
among trees of various kinds, fo ^reeably arranged that the place hskl EOpre the 
appearance of a park than of an uncultivated country. We eroded over plains which, 
without the aid of the hufbandman, were rich in verdure; and we had a view of 
lakes which extended many miles in length, the Ades of which were lined with Arab 
enoampments, and their furfaces covered with innufherable water-fowl. The Anenels 
ef the day greatly added to the pleafure I received from thefe variegated feenes, which 
are not unworthy the'pencil of the ableft artift. , 

f . At h^lf paft four in the afternoon we arrived at the Arft ofdhefe lakes, and pitched 
our J:ent in the centre of one of the encampments. 

* Thefe encampments arp g^efally at a very conAderable diftance from the cities 
and towns; the villages, on the other hand, are commonly quite in the vicinity of 
fpme town. The encampment conAfts of broad tents, conftru&ed either of the leaves 
of,the palmetto, or of camels hair. Some of them are fupported by canes, and others 
are Axed by pegs. The form of an Arab tent is in fome degree Amilar to a tomb, mr 
the keel of a fliip reverfed. They are dyed, black, are broad, and very low. The 
tent: of the fliaik or governor is conAden^bly larger than, any of the othej^, an,d is 
placedht! » confpicitpus part of .the c&mp. Thefe camps are named by the Arabs, 
dpuhn^, and tbs number of tents in them vary according to the propc^on of people, 
Mf #e 4 ribe or'femily. Spmeof the douhars contain only four or Aye, while others , 

of near a hundred. The camp forms either a complete circle or an oblpng 
bdt the Arft is more common. The cattle, which are left to graze at liuge • 
are carefully fecurai wUhin the bounduies at night. . 

^ aft the tbe tents are clofed on the north Ade, and are quite ppen chrtW 
b^li^h means th^ efeape the cold northerly winds, fo preva^exu; in 

cpiimry . w-'. ' ' 

'.' The. AiabS'who inhabit thjps'.ei^mpm^tsare m 
pPopfe the/tpwns. The ,^ptn 

moiW thchr uupttohrfe wit^ theur ^^emt' '^ 

.' '■ V' ' cation. 
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pa^m, liive bitroduceditixuriesg and imbibeid idfeSt*^ of i»daicb Jtli« «he^ 
ignoi^t* From their ftpng family attachments ind^d, as w^ 4 ^nrohi>^it' inveterate 
prejit^dea in fai^ur of ancient cbifoms, thefe tribes of Ar^ llrpejpr jllai a 
oiftance Irom a flate of civilization. As this fingular people' afTociate cont^^^ 
tribes, their marriages are confined to their own lutnil^and fo ftrift are they in ime 
cbfervance of this attachment, that they will not permit a perfon who is not in ilhgae 
degree related tovfem to inhabit the fame camp with themfelves. 

The hufband, wife, and children all fleep in the fame tent, commonly on a pallet 
of Iheep-lkins, but fometimes on the bare ground. The children remain with t^eie 
parents till they ntafry, when the friends of each party are obliged to provide them with 
a tent, a (lone hand>mill to grind their com, a bafket, a wooden bowl, and two 
earthen diihes, which conftitute the whole of their furniture. Befides thefe they have • 
however a marriage portion, which confifts of a certain number of camels, horfes, 
cows, flteep, and goats, with a proportionable quantity of wheat and barley: and by 
grazing and cultivating the neighbouring ground they gradually increafe their ftoci^ 
The Arabs hav%i'eIdom more than one wife. Their women, who are in general the 
very oppofite to every idea of beauty, do not, like thofe who inhabit the towns, con¬ 
ceal their faces in tlie prefence of ftrangers. 

Each camp is under the direftion of a fhaik, to whom the reft apply for redrd& 
whenever they feel themfelves aggrieved. This governor is invefted with the power of 
inflidin^any puniflment which he may think ptjpper, fhort of death. He is appbinted 
by the Eiriperor, and is in general the Arab who poftelTes the greateft property. 

As they are generally at a diftance from any mofque where they can exercife their 
religion, an empty tent is allotted for the purpofes of worfhip, which is placed in the 
centre of (he camp, and which aj^the fitme time ferves for the itightly abode of aOy 
traveller who may pafs that way; and thofe who take ftieltm- in are provided with a 
good fupper.it the expence of the whole aflbeiation. Within this tent all the children 
affemble every morning an hour before day-break, before a laige wood fire, which is 
made on the outfide, and learn their prayers, which are written ih Arabic chmaders 
on boards, and are always hanging up m the tent. The learning to read* the few 
prayers which are on thefe boar^, and to commit them to,memory, is the only edu- * 
cation to which the Arabs in general ever attain. 

The unfettled turn of thefe people has conferred upon them the apf^ellalion of wan¬ 
dering Arabs. As foon as the land which furrounds them becomes left prvdu^ye, 
and their cattle have devoured all the pafture, they ftrike their tents, and move on to 
fome more fertile fpot, till necelHty again compels them to reftre. f met one of thefe 
tribes U||fen their march, and bbferved that not only thrir camels, hurfes, and mhies, 
but aifo riieirjjulls and cows, were laden with their.tents, im^l.^pierts of agricultufse, 
trives and clwdren, &c. . f 

In the empire of Morocco all landed property, except wlit is iTninedmt^<iqoa- 
luiifted with towns, belongs to the Emperor. The Arabs, thei«fore, when tb^ wi& 
to change thdr fttuadon, are obliged to procure a liceng; from him, or a# lean 6*001 
j^e bafhaw of the province, allowing them to take pofti^ou of any pardcul^ fpCM: of 
gtitoad; and in conftderation of this indulgence they pay the* Emperor a proportion of 
iteprodhCe. .. * ■ 

The treatment. wfa|ph J experioiced from thefq^jlflpple was ai^^orpita^, 
hO o^lm^ inclmation to ^pofe i^oiir^lb'angers, v^dt: fo ftrongly 
ibaflt thevharitaer of'ib^ bft of tjllb town8.’:^’:.4^4x>a as my.tmt was 

numbers flbeked rotmd it, but apparently mote ixobk.^afity tbm from any mtOEitbn 
* 4 T^a of 
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of offaii^ng. Ok the contwy tlW'appeiwred exceedinjy Ifefirous to do every thuia 
iii.l^dbfpower for-h5^^'iccoriRitodj^n.\ 

/ of h ld% doarfe fr<3dk.i 'made of WodJ;%icb 

awRtwaiftV Sind is called a camove. In addirion to this the^^ear the ha|^ 
vlincfi is% piece of ftutf feveral yards in length, made'cither of'wool, or wetland 
Cotmn. THfs, when they go abroad, they ufe as a cloak,. throwing_ it over the whole 
of tkeifunder drefs in a carelefs manner, the upper part ferving tl||ltover their head.. 
The^ wear their hair cut quite clofe, ufe no turban, cap, nor fto^ugs, and feldora 
eveii:'wear flippers. . • “* 

drefs of the women is nearly the fame, differing only in the fhode of putting; on 
the^ib^ove, which is fo contrived as to form a bag on their backs, for the purpoie of 
^cairry^ i^eir children; and this they are able to do, and perform all the drudgery of 
thc TOtmly at the fame time. Their Hair, which is black, is worn in different plaits, 
and is covered with a handkerchief tiM clofe to their head. 'J'hoy are very fond of 
’ ^old and filver trinkets when they can obtain them, and none of thetn are without a 
number of bead necklaces. Their children go quite naked till the ag|; of uiite or ten, 
when they are initiated in the drudgery of their parents. 

TTie mode of living amongft thele people is much the fame as that of the Moors in 
towinSj cufeofou being their principal diet. Befides this, however, they eat camels and 
foxes flefh, and fometiraes 'even cats have fallen viftims to their voracity; They qfe* 
ba^yikread, which is prepared without yeafl or leaven, and ba^pn in an cai^en difh 
in ineihape of a cake. . 

, The complexion of the Arabs is a dark brown, or rather olive-colour. Their fca- 
turesj from their more adive life, have ftrongcr expreflion and fewer marks of effemi¬ 
nacy than thofe of the Moors in towns. Their eyes are black, and their teeth in 


general white and regular. * 

The ill effeSs of ftrong family prejudices, and of that narrow and exclufivc difpofi- 
tion which accompanies them, is ftrongly marked in thefe little focieties. Every camp 
beholdgHts neighbour with deteftaiion or contempt. Perpetual feuds arife between 
thd inhabritants of each, and too commonly are productive of bloodfhed, and the mofl: 
.extravagant outrages. When one of thefe unfortunate contefts proceeds to open afts 
of violence, it feldom terminates till the Emperor has taken a fliare in the difpute. 
Whoever is the author," he at leaft generally derives advantages from thefe diffenfions;, 
for, independent of the corporal punifliment which he inflids, he alfo iinpofes heavy 
fines upon the contending tribes, which proves the mofl: effeftual mode of pacifying 
the combkants. 

J^at the Emperor gains in this way, which is frequently confid^kle, he 
like^e receives annually the temth of every article of confumption which is the 
pro4uce ol-tlrt* country} he alfo fometimes exafts an extraordinary impoft, anfwering 
m^alue to about the fortieth part of every article they poffefs,, which is levied for the: 
Mifeofe of fupporting his troops. Befides thefe levies, thefe xHfortonate people are 
liabW tot any other exa£Uon which his caprice may direfk him to impofe upon them, 
'^ea of pretended or real necellity. The firft tax (the tentk) is paid eith^ in 
cattle, or in money. The other is always paid in com and cattle. '' 

by the Emperor for extorting money from his fubiei^ is y.^ 
an^ikediiious. He feiii|a^rders to the balhaw or govemorof the Movisc* 


' to pay. Wfo he wants^ 


fa limited lime. 


imtnedilatel) 


Isa reward to .his own ij^uffrau/rpipj 


^ of dpcaBtjpments Ih the pyo.yy>ci^;]!y|i 
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example of the bafliaw is not loft upon thefe officers, "who take 'to compoifate 
tboir Qfrn trouble With equal liberality from the pockets of the fubje^s j Ip that bv 
means of this chaia of defpotifm, whfeh defeends from the Em^or to tW m^nneur 
officer, the wretched people generally pay about four times the taxes which the JSsw* 
peror receives—fo little gainers are arbitrary monarr’-s by the oppreffion of iho' 
public! The exa^MS indeed have been fomcrimes fo fevere, that the Arabsjbafne' 
pofitively refufed WTaiisfy the Emperor’s demands, and have obliged him to fend a 
party qi Ibldiers to enforce them. Whenever he is forced to this extremity, tW 
foldiers never fail to give full fcopc to their love of plunder. 

When a ftranger fleeps in one of thefe camps, he refts in the moft pcrfecl; fafet^i 
for if he lofes the leaft article, or is in any rcfpefl: injured, all the Arabs of the camp 
become anfwcrable for it. So that a foreigner travels with much greater fecuriiy 
under the protedion of government in this empire, than among the nations of>Kurope 
which arfe more civilixed. 

'I’he Likes in this part of the world fumifli great plenty of water-fowl and eels. 
I’he manner of catching the latter being in fome degree curious, I fliall trefpafs upon- 
the reader’s patience wliile I endeavour to give fome account of it. 

A lort oi Ikiir, about fix feet long and two broad, is formed of bundles of reeds and' 
ruflies, rudely joined together, leating only fiilliclent room to contain the man. The 
Ikifl'-gradif^lly narrows oil* towards the head, where it terminates in a point whi<j^ » 
bdir upwail’ds in a manner fimilar to tiu* turn c'f u fcate. It is guided and managed 
eiit'rely by one long pole, and from its lightiiefs is ca}}ablcof very quick motion. For* 
the ittmiediute purpofe of taking tin* a imniber of ftrong canes are fixed together, 
W'ith a hurbtd iron in each, and with this iiiflrumcnt, as foon as ih,* eels are obferved' 
in the water, the man immediately ftrikes at them with great dex rity, and generally 
with fuccefs. 


Almofl the.,vhoIe employment of the Arabs confifls in the tiUage of the ground 
adjacent to their camps, and in the grazing of their cattU 'I’he } rounds at a diffimee 
from the lakes, by the burning of the ftubble in the autumn, and a flight turning up' 
of the earth with a wooden plough-flrare, produce good crops of barley and* wheat; 
and by thefe means the Arabs procure not on'y fufiicicnr foj. their confiimption, but’ 
arc even enabled to bring a part for fale to the nelglibouiing markt's. 'Nearthe 
marfhes and lakes their flocks and herds find a very rich palture, which, from the• 
number of every fpccics which I obforvi'd, added iu no fmall deitree to the beauty o£ 
the romantic fconc. . 

With rcfoect to their markets, they have fpots of ground fixed upon lur that purpofe 
within a few hours ride of their habitaiions, where once a week all neighbourung 
Arabs tranfport,their cattle, poulity, fruit, and corn t»^be difo'fwd®,, ’^d fometimeR 
meet with a good falc from the Moorifti merchants, \ Iio come fr u tbc’pwn to||[ttr- 
chafe cattle and grain. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

Were the Emperor to allow a free exportation of com, with moderate dudes, and 
to permit the people to enjoy what they cam, exatliug only the tax allowed him by 
the Koran, of a tenth 011 each artiefe, his fubjefts would foon become very rich, and 
his own revenue would be trebly increafed. The foil is fo ferfilo, that every grain is 


dogs of a v4fy large aQd'fiette'rpecies. If thefe animhls perceive a ftranger appmach 
the camp, they furiouily iflue in a body agaiiift him, and wonld probably tear hm to 

pieces. 
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^|^ddi%i(l by tiiteur^owne^ 
u]p» ah' imd mels^ 

tetf vf^l, in ke^h% theu* mafters iipon the ws^vjiihjli '^^teiyhg 
fts, wheh united to the lowiligof the herds Iftcr ndighing df the 
horfet whieb occupy die vacant fpticea of the camp, certainly tends to dfepctefs the 
ipk^ and impede that reft which the fatigue attending tho^^oumiei^.natutnUy 
snqunes. ^ 

Qn the cth of Odober, between five and fix in the morning, we foitted the ha^atithis 


cf cliefe hofpitable Arabs, and tnyelied on to Mamora, where we arrived aWut fix 
thh'figie evening. The greater part of this day*8 journey afforded us a continuation of 
niBaiiy the fame appearances with that of the preceding day. 

'As we approach^ the town, we obferved on each fide of the lakes feveral fanfluaiies 
of hfooriih faints. Thefe fanSiuarira are ffone buildings of about ten yar^fquare, 
vdiiteoed over, with a cupola: at the top, containing in them the body of the mnt. 
j A v|Haration for perfons of eminent fanftity has pervaded all nations and ail religions 
of the world. The Mahometan religion appears as little favourable to this fpecies of 
fuperfiition as mod: with which we are acqu^nted, as it fo tenacioufly infifts on the 
lU^ty of God, and fo finely inhibits all creatures whatever from participating in the 
honours which are due only to the Deity. Some degree of idolatry, .however, will 
in every rude nation. When, therefore, a Mahometan faint dies, ^is buvild 
m Frfte utmoff folemnity, and a chapel is erefted over his grave, which pace after- 
Wards becomes more facred than even the mofques thetnfelves. ' 

Iff the moil atrocious criminal takes refuge in one of thefe chapels, or fanduarics, his 
perfon is fecure. The Emperor bimfelf, who rarely fcruples to employ any means 
whatever that may ferve to accompliih his purpUfe, feldom violates the privilege of 
thefe places. When a Moor is oppreffed by any mental or bodily afiIi£tion, he applies 
to the neareil fanflaiary, and afterwards returns home with his mind calm and com- 
fort|j|, expelling to derive fome confiderable • benefit from the prayers which he has 
c^iH^there: and in all defperate cafes the fanfluary is the laft refort. 

Saints^in Barbary are of two kinds. The firft are thofe who by frequent ablutions, 
prayers, and other aflsof devotion, heve acquired an extraordinary reputation for 
pie^. Too many of thefe are artful hypocrites, who under the maik of religion 
pradife the moft flagrant immoralities. There are, however, inftances of fome among 
^em, whofe pradices accord in general with their profelfion, and who make it their' 
bufinefs to ^tend upon the fick^ and aflifl; the neceflitous and unhappy. From fuch 
as tMb the fevere fpirit of philofophy itfelf will fcarcely withhold refp^ and ve- 
TwyatiML. JP ' . 

Ti 4 ir^ 4 *^ madmer. form the fecond clafs of faints. In every (late of society, hl- 
deed, an ophfion has been prevalent, that perfons afilided with thefe mental corhplaipW 
ivere^der the influence of fuperior powere. The oracles andjprophets of the heatheh 
, wwld derived their celebrity fimm thts circumftance j and eveiOmong the lowter claffes 
^ia-: 10 ^ vom country we frequently have to encounter a fiintlar prejudice. In ctm- 
therefore, vdih thefe notions, fo natural to uncultivated man, the Moors 
■ eie .unhappy perfons as being under the fpecial proteflaoa of Heayeh, ^d: 
Superffit^^ hercj as perhaps in fome other inffances, 

^ ii^ifeivient to and charity. In cpnfe^tjieace of this p^godj^j^ 


ijrs'-'^'the 

aad- 


loaded mdit- prefents. A Mcmr w^%| mutb ^ecy off^ sa 



nnprai^fiG^ race, of mortals .find^ 
Ti%fto 5 fei cloatbed 


kifult 
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iofuU to l[}ie Emperor ki(nfelf»,a8 atosmpt by HRjr fev^msy to ^regol&ri* 

ties of ^^efe-reputo^-prophets. . ■ ' '' ' ' 

It nm^ Jidweyer be dijSembied, opinions which lut^ 

reaioR .philolR^y are feldom fbund to operate uniformly for the Ii^ah:^^<;;f0f 
fociety.,Independent of the wide fcope which tbefe fiig:tt.rflidous notion# 
hypocrify, numbe^fe are the evils with which they are attended, fince whateverip^'^ 
chief thefe' fuppofi^minifters of heaven may perpetrate, their perfons are alwi^, 
facred. It is not loi^ fince there was a faint at Morocco, whofe confiant amufem^ 
was to ’^iound and kilf whatever perfons unfortunately fell in his way; yet, in fpite^of 
the many fatal confequenccs from’ his infanity, he was ftill fuffered to go at lai^ 
Such was the malignity of his difpofition, that while he was in the very ad of prayer 
he would watch for an opportunity to throw his rofary round the neck of forae pcrfon 
within his reach, with an intent to ftrangle him. While I refided at Morocco, I 
fenfibly c|iperienced the inconvenience of coming within the vicinity of thefe faints, 
as they fecmed to take a particular pleafure in infulting and annoying ChrifUans. 

Befides thefe, I may mention under the head of faints or prophets, the marabouts, 
a dafs of impoftors who pretend to (kill in magic, and are highly efteemed by the 
natives. They lead an indolent life, are the venders of fpells and charms, and live” 
by the credulity of the populace. 

There among thefe people a fet of itinerant mountaineers, who pretemd 

be the fa'flmrkes of th» prophet Mahorxkit, and that no kind of venomous cr^iA- 
can hurt them. But the moll fingular of this clafs are the fidi nafir, or fnake*eatersi. 
who exhibit in public upon market-days, and entertain the crowd by eating live (hakes, 
and performing juggling deceptions. I was once prefent at thio^/lrange fpecies of 
amufement, and faw a man, in the^ourfe of two hours, eat a livir.f ferpent of fomr 
feet in length. He danced to the found of wild mufic, vocal and inlLrutnental, witfe# 
variety of odd J llures and contortions, feveral times round the circle formed by the- 
fpeftators. He then began his attack .upon the tail, afi ir he Iwd recited a %7rt 
prayer, in which he was joined by the multitude. This ceremony was repeatei^ sU? 
intervals, till he had entirely devoured the fnake. » 

Thus far by way of digreflion: I now return, to the courfe of my narrative.Early* 
b the evening of the 5th we arrived at Mamora, which is difiant aben t firty-four 
milt-s from Larachc. It is fituated upon a hill near the mouth of the river Sabos, the ■, 
waters of which gradually widening in their courfe, fall into the Atlantic *at this placiv 
and form a harbour for fmall veffels. , 

Mamora, like the generality of the Moorifli towns through which I padfed^veemtab^ 
little worthjlli^ obfervatlon. While it was m the poffefliou of the Ppjpl:'Tgtieze^ was« 
encompaifeSP^y a double wall, , which dill remafns; it« had alfowthb i 
which are deftroyed. At prefent it poffelTes only a fraa?.I fort on # tea^dc. - . 

The fertile paftures, the extenfive waters and plantations which we pafled^Hi^Q^ 
hither, have already^een remarked. The vicinity qf Mamora is equsd|yTe]ichaiit>- 
bg. What a delightful refidence would it be, if the country had imt tlto 
to grown under an arbitrary and oppreffive government. * 

to the mornmg, between eight and nine, we mounted our rndfes, Ibtvfo&^amora^* 
and direfidttg our courfe to Sallee, where we arrived bq|w^ om and tvQ 
after having travelled over a foace of about fifteen raileil^J'/^he road between 

rr. fl ___ _iLi_> . ' . . 


and Sallee ism excellent 


the hiji^g^tly llp^HcniAa^ fide. 


tolerably pleafimt* 
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^Hn a arrivi^t^-i%|i'^du^ whi&h; tljii^tiyes 

to have ife ago By the Moore 

pfi0W^hyi4t beaire wPre'iW; refemblanC(S';o^-.';a piece' 

arc^reniarkable thick and higi» eittend in a 

jhii.ej' Ihcjjjliave three ftupendous archways opening to the road, throupt'ol^f ’^hhsh 
v|ffi„paffed on our way to Sallee. Although tjnie has laid ^ts deftr^ivc £}mc 

o^, this ancient piecp of architedlure, yet it ftill ferves thd|ph'pofe #Tupping 
town of Sallee with excellent water. 




HI. — Defcription of Sallee. Piracies, r- Curious Letter of Muley Zidan 
io ftmg Charles I. — Brutal Condu 6 t of a Muleteer. — Han<yhmc Behaviour of the 
i French Conful. — Defcription of^ahat. —Journey from Rabat to Mogodore. —Violent 
'' ' Stor^ih. —-Rltins of Fadala. —Dar Beyda. — Azamore. —■ Melancholy Ane^te of an 
> Fnglijh Surgeon. — Mazagan. — Dyn Medina Rabaa. — Safi. — Gene^m State of 
! 5 ' the Country. — Defcription of Mogodore. 
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■ THE name of Sallee is famous in hiftory, and. has decorated many a well-told tale. 
*!|/hpfe piratical veffels which were fitted out from this port, and which were known 
By the name of Sallee rovers, were long the terror of the mercantile world. Equally 
J^ieaded for their valour and their cruelty, the adventurers wBo navigatc ^t hefe Jvuift 
IndHbrmidable veffels depopulated the ocean, and even darijd fomotinj^to extend 
^eir devaftations to the Chriftian coafts. As plunder was their foie aird, in the 
w acquifition of it nothing impeded their career. Human life was of no value in their 
eftimation, or if it was fometimes fpared, it was not through any fentiment of juftice 
or companion, but only that it might be protraft^ in the molt wretched of fit nations, 
tar the hopelefs flave to the luxury and caprice%f a fellow-mortal. The town of 
r^ilee in its prefent flate, though large, prefents nothing worthy the obfervation of the 
vftayeller, except a'battery of twenty-four pieces of cannon^ fronting !he fea, and a 
^eddubt at the entrance of the river, which is about a quarter of a mile broad, ^nd 
; peneti^tes feveral miles into the interior country. 

■ tOn the fide mppofite to Sallee is fituated the town of Rabat, which formerly 
partook equally with Sallee in its piratreal depredations, and was generally confounded 
with it. While Sallee and Rabat were thus formidable, they were what might be 
? termed independent ftates, paying only a very fmall tribute to the Emperor, aqd 
:^lbareiy adtppowledging him for their Sovereign. This Hate of independence un* 
ddulkfdiy gave uncommon vigour to their piratical exertions. Few will take much 
' pjdns, 0r encounter great rifks for the acquifition of wealth, without th a ||ertainty of 
, enjpij^g It unmolefled. Sidi Mahomet, however, when prince, fubduedP&efe towns, 
and andeii^d fheni to the empire. This was a mortal blow to their piracies; for when 
^^‘Hiofe derperate makers felt the uncertainty of polTeHing any length of time th^ 
M^tnres, they no longm: became folicitous to acquire them ; and at length, wbesi the 
It^'who had deprivfd them Bf their privik^ became Emperor, he put a total Hop 
n^^^eir deprecations, by declaring himfelf at peace with all Europe. Since that 
d-the entrance of the river has been fo gradually filling up with fand WarSfed 
that was it poflible for thefe people to recover their mj^efknd’ehce, 
‘^^'"ataie them,^ip. t^nying on their piraci^ to theirvformer^xtcn* * 
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, , _o . ’»fentl«man Utelf decea£e4f,?iw refideij ajpiwtaf ywrt 

■iii ildsftlsRiptnL it •ppeari tbiU Ssike wa», Jo'lai: W 164^‘eminent for 

■^ ■■'..'■■A. ■■ v"'.% ' '.’^pencteice. 



LBHPltl£nE*S TOUf ^%,4ifjQ&OCCO. . 

‘ |Uv|Bg jetter of ]%cojiimen,4»tion^o Mr. Dq il^ocher». tlie Fraidi .cotiful^ 

X vja* fen'is^pver the nv#t0 vrh#e he r^des, and very polite .• 

fecei^ion,' ^ ittytjaggage a ve^ wairm difpisie 

j^'iny ’^tei^ter, concerning the metl^ of packing it' dn ^^i i^iulw^g^jn,. 
for. tl^pnrppfe of carrying it to che conful's boufe. Hath j^artiesCppearM]^ very 
llreru^bus in their caufe, that neither of them paid ai!t)< attention to my ftterraiei^ ; 
at^lt at letugik carried to fuch excefs, that the muleteer ftruck «my inte^|i^i|ter. 
tJ|K>n feeing thi^! could no longer remain a fiient fpe^ator, and I have reaf^lto 


{ndependence, and that it became an objedt of conqueft to the mouareb of that time. He elprcfikt biAfclf 
in thefe words. — 

** Sallee is a city in the province of Fez, and derives its ‘name from the river Sala. ou which it is 
fituated, near its influx into the Atlantic Ocean. It was place of gi^d commeros’, till addidine itfelf 
entirelvj|[|>pirucy. and rcvoltiii;; from its allegiance to its fovereign Miiley Zidan. that prinecy m the 
year lfl|R difpatched*an embally to King Charles I. of England, requeiling him to fend a fqnadroH of 
men of war to lie before the tov.'n, wiitle he attacked it by land.. This requeil being confented tOy .the 
. city was foou rtductdy the foriilications demounted, and the leaders oFthc rebellion put to death, d^he 
year following the Emperor fent anoiltcr ambalfador to Englandy with a prefent of Barbary horfeSy and 
three hundred Cliriflian Haves, accompanied with ilte foliowii.g letter. I infert it as a fpe<umen the 
loftincfs of the Mourifli flyle, and breaufe it leads me to think, that Muley Zidan was a more enlighttc'ned 
priiicc than mod of his prcdecclTors. Neither the addrefs, iignature, nor reception it m^t with 
t rur cqi^, is exprclTcd In the inanufcript. It appears to be a modern tranflatton, and is^ as 
follows.' '• ^ .S' A- 

TRe King of Morocco’s Letter to Kinjf Charles the Firft of England, 1 ( 549 . Muky Zidap. 

When thefe our letters (hall be fo happy as to come to Your Majefty’s fight, 1 wilh thefpirit of (lie 
Tightcotis God may fo dircA your mind, that you may joyfully embrace the irieiTagc 1 fend. The regal ■ 
power allotted to os, makes us common fcrvanis to our Creator, then of ihofc people whom we govern j 
fo obllrving (he duties we otve to God, tye deliver bleffings to the world in ^ovMing for the public good 
of our eflates; we magnify the honour eif God, like the celeflial bodies, which, hough they have swah 
veneration, yet ferve only to the btiieflt of the world. It is the excellency of our office to be inUrutulUy 
whereby happing '1 is delivered unto thenationr. Pardon me, Sir! This is not |o inftrudt, for^I know I 
fpeak to one of a mote clear and quick fight than myfelf; but I fpeslv this, beesufe God hath pl^ed to 
grant me a happy viAory over fome part of thofe rebellious pirates, that fo long have molemd the 
peaceable trade of Europe t and hath preknted further occafion to root out the generation of tllofe, wlio 
nave beenfu pernicious to the good of our nations: I mei.n, fince it hath pleafed God to bef« aufpiciotts 
in our beginnings, in the conqueft of Sallee, that we m^ht join and proc6,dl in hope of like fuccefs in the ‘ 
war of Tunisi Algiers, and other places; dens and receptacles for the inhuman viflrijwsjnf thofe who 
fihbor rale and government. Herein while we interrupt the corruption of malignant fpirits ot. the worid, 
we ihall glorify the great God, and perform a duty that will Ihinc as glorious as the fun and roodr vhtth'^ 
all (he earth may fee and revercnccr a work that (hall afeend as fweet as the perfume ofiAbe mod precidtlt' 
o^urs, in the noftrils of the Lord : a work whofe memory ihall be reverence 1 fo long af there 
any remaining among men: a work grateful and happy to men who love and *honoUt \e pietv .aiiad ailiiue 
of noble mi{^. Tius aAion I here willingly preient to yon, whofe piety and virtuei| equal the jneatandTa - 
of your peflp ) that we, who arc vicegerents to the great audmiditpr God, bar.'< in haod rilam|ik jn 
the glory which thea£tion prefents unto us. — Now, bccaufc tun tflands which you k i^iii,.h&v(;'1ie^ 
ever famous for the unconqnered ftrength of their {hipping, 1 h- ve fent tluy V’'' trUfly Termbt and w^ 
Ldor, to know whether, in your princely wifdom, you (hall think fit to affiH with fuch forcc 9 >h| 
ss 1^1 be anfwenible to thofe 1 provide fay land ; which if you pleafe to grant, I doubt qot l^thc 
Lord of Holb will prote£( nnd affifl thofe that fight in fo glorious a, caufe. Nor ought yqp to. |!ti& thts 
ftrange, that I, who fo much reverenced the peace and accord of nations, fhould exhort to war. ^¥'iiur 
gneat prophet, Chrift jeffls, was the lion of the tribe of Judah, as well as the Lqrd and ghrer of pepm f. 
wfaidi may i^nify unto you, that he who ia a lover and maintainer of peace,, nuft always appear 
lenror ^ w Iword, and, wading thropgh teas of blood, muft arrive at tranquillity. '^bv< made Xijffe* 
your father,^f glorious memory, fi, happily renowned, ampng nations. *■» It was tW noble fame bjTyo)^ 
prinUly virtues, which'refoundsra the utmoft corners of (he canA^jtiui periiiided tne tb invite 
^rta^ of that bleffing, wherepyf .hoaft myfelf mod happy, I with heap the riahes of bn fuefflii^ 

on you, iac^e yimr bappiii|b irith your days, and toeafta' ' tiie gtn fom naoifiM 

naages,” ' 

iroli. XV. 4*^ .‘■' fear.' 
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k So bn»|l^tmai]^« tNt 1 ctml^wirb m^df^om tAae- 

'to^ea':ba\ji|^mfir6^^^ fubb b '^roceecEng^, diiiS' I' 

muleteer. By mesuis Of l^g leather Araf^wj^k^ j|e. 
cuii^^ 'abom hiilii^ my uegrobleputy ^ part fo well ou ^e 'bti^Mpff' ^ 

4 ^E|^enta tbat he was Toon glad to fall on his knees, and intnjfe a pdpm Wh 
1 ^^-tnyiidf and the interpreter. 1 was more defmms of puiuibinP^s infuit £»* idle 
edabHilS^ my authority and confequence vHIth the folAre, than iiimi an 
lh|e^n o|^revengmg the caufe of the Jew, for I could not find out which of me dif. 

m the wrong; but as my attendant had on two or three former occ^bns 


to be troublefome, and as fo glaring an indimity was ofiered to 
&|i&lbn; who looked u{||o me for pirotefHon, I was determined to avail myfelf of 
pe op^itunity of convin^g them that it was their duty to pay me every atw^n. 

De Rocher, who refid^ in an excdlent houfe built at the expenlUmf his 
cc^, and who is the only European in the place, has happily blended original 
hofpitality with that eafy politehefs wluch charaderizes his own nation. He 
gayU me fo prefiing an invitation to fpend another day with him, that though anxious 
faa^jte an end of my journey, I could not refill his urgent felicitations. , , 
;^fie^pwn, of Rabat, whole walls enclofe a lai^e fpace of ground, is d^en%d 
^|(|'fide;£>y three forts tolerably well finilhed, which were ere 3 :ed fomettle tihie 
pjb' 1 ^ Un ^glifli renegado, andfumilhed with guns from Gibraltar. i^^O^es in 
are good, and many of the inhabitants arc wealthy. The Jews, who are very, 
mnierous in this place, are generally in better circumftmees than thofe of Larache or 
^pmer, and thw women are by iar more beaufiful than at any other town which I 
ftSp thki empire^ 1 was mtroduced to one family^i pardcuiar, where, out of eight 
Ip&s, Nature had been fo lavilh to them all, that I felt imfelf at a lols to deternme 
jrificli was the handfomeli:. A combination of regular futures, cleamefs of com* 
and exprefilve black eyes, gave them k difirnguifiied pre'eminence ovo* their 
lAiion in ueneral; and dieir perfons, though not improved by the advantages whiefa 






ihe cafile, which is very extenfire, contains a ftrimg buildmg, formerly ufed by 
i^e late Emperor as lus principal treafiuy, and a noble terrace, wluch commands an 
exmnlive profited the town of Sallee, the ocean, and all the neighbonrwg country. 

the ruins of another caftie, which is laid to have been built by Jacob;: 
AllpAsoiv one of their former emperors, and of which at prefent rexy little remaiub : 
but hUt^w^s,. containing within them fome very ftrong magazines'for powdmr and 
mval fbom On the outfide thds walls is a very high and fquare 
Sppa^ biiUt oi cttt*ftdne, and catlled the tower of Hmen. From the worraUai^lp p| 
^jtower, cbUtralled widl the other buildings, a very accurate idea may be fdimiei^ 
li^ ^rmly the Moors have d^enaated from their former fplendour and , mile for 


eveiiing the conful introduced me to Sidi Mohamet Eiendi, the.Emp^i^b 
who was iU Rabat; on his way to Tvigiinr. 1 found Ism z 
ik|.|^^.iec«ved'me very gracioufly.; After |<>me converfatiou onpejm^^ 

1 his piulfe, and acquamt 

aSm^'Ula that.Keyrss ''peifef%jif^'''’he 




that He was 








IoqIc our 


place 

elready^€x|u 
£0^ tolie , 
as ' much wine 



^ «i&e<t me fuecsll ja jouM^ 

VlafliM atiUlit to 

fi^,oegto Ibl^^to? arrange; hur ai^rs m fiofe a manner w« 

mommg. hfr. De Rbcher, in* addition to tU 
ordered a <]uan% of bread, which at this place is%eSS|ay 
<p for my ufe, as well as a proponionable ihare of cold m 
u j , . could conveniently carry with us. This feafonable fimpiy 
me tl^ days, andigave me time to recover in feme degree my former reUm fo| 

‘Plough I muft acknowledge.that the attention and comforts which I ekuwiwisBa 
duiw my Ihort'ftay at Rabat proved a great reUef. after the inconvenieheto I m 
undergone m travellmg thither, yet on the whole, I perils fuffered mo^from the 
idea o^vmg fimilar mconveniences to thofe I had already ilperiencea ftai to hun¬ 
ter, wl^ut a profpea of a fimilar alleviation, than if I had continued tli|5phole 
journey m an umnterrupied ftate. The confideration that I was to pafs day ^er day 
through a country where there is little to amufe the eye; that I h^ no rampa£ 
with whom I could converfe, or to whom I could communicate my fentimentsT^3' 
that I was to travel the whole day at the tedious pace of three miles an hour, anfS^ 
a feafon ^ the year when the coldnefs of the mommgs and evenings was a veiy Jk. 
diflbrentjpeipation for the heats which focceeded in the middle of the day, aho/ " ^ 
preffed lb ftitingly upbn my mind, that I muft confefe I could not help experil 
a confiderable dqeflion of fpirits at the idea of leaving Rabat *. 

In confequence of the indolence of my attendants, my baggage was not completek^ 
packed up on the eighth till between ten and eleven in the morning, when I left dto' 
hofpitable roof of Mr. De Rocher^^rand proceeded on my joumey Dar Beyda “ 
next town which offered itfelf on my way to Mogodore, ' 

L A****? Poiret'e remarks on traseUing .in Barbary are fo appo8te and I'o juft, that I traft 1 iWtt 
be excufcd for introducing a quotation from that author.—In one of hfs lettere he ftys, “rUSTb it^ 
known fo well how to appreciate the advantages of livirg in a polifhed nation, as fince I hm refiiM 
among a bn^rout people. Never has the convenience of our highways <lruck me fo much'as when Iv 
iMveSwn obliged to travel thraugh thick woods and de,lp marfhes. How'much wonkTa peregrinatuinbr 
eight days, in the manner I have travelied for fome limii paft, change the ideas, of jte 8Ik-ate Eii» 
roprans, who are continually complaining of bad inns, and of the fiitlgues they endure in thcieJouiiiM F 
in this country there are neither inns, poftMthaifes, nor obliging and attentive landlonb. OnavnuiAwiftt,. 
.^^pca to find here broad highways, beaten and flwdy paths, w places for leDofing and nsfr^W 
Wfj too happy, if, M the end of a fatigniag journey, one can meet with « M hut, or a w^tJid 
couch I But this IS feldom to be expedUd.'* , ' . ' 

•, you depart in the morning,jwi-haipt wdowi^ Where W 

win arrive ifijUic evening 1 How often, lofing yourfelf in nhefc dpferts, muft, .oft i w-yfre fe- kr 
.amidft thoifiy brakes, thick forefis, mid Aeep racks) fomeiielies fioi^d by fiver:w^utntt’taiiiN^ 
idiroHi^, by a lake which yon mnfi wWk round, or by a marfh which you W )t<onnf< witlwBi iSafew f 
Sometimes fcorcbed by the fun, or drenched by the rein, and at others dyidg wldi thftft, ‘wiHrtfwGcthir 
Ale to find the fmallefi fpring to ^ench it I If yon carry no prdvifions wiu you, it wSI b«. 
for you to tAe any refrelhment before night. This is the only time at which the MoorawmfceWia^ir 
re^ft, or can ofer any. food to a ftnuif^. Eut whea,nialit wrives, diat pei iod of reoofi; forAe 
itt*Ejir 0 pe, itisnot foe Att tmeller. He muft then ohoofe*«t 
focl)ci«d, to creA hisunt j he roiift nnfaddle hisborfet, unlaid his miiles,^ cdt'wtiodl IMit'^fii^ 
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TOCB TO MOAOCC0. 


/Will <kli the Iftcoiiveiuaim <«»|}ip|i; 1 had reafim to« 

^ifik myfelf foi* this was the jeafon wfai^ 

^he heavy raifl»;u|i!dty a B^wfV of half an bdii^iB. ton^oa^ce 

^ould^i^ than rain of tf whole day in EnglancL Dry 'ifees^r had accom- 
^aniddiita the whole of the road froth Tangier to Rabat^ and the hiitt from the hoorh 
of eleven to three was violent; but, as I havejtift before obfcrvcd, previous to and 
thofe hours the air was uncommonly cool. As an alleviatiijg^to the great heat, 
W^fpund the water-melons and pomegranates between Rabat and Inmgodoreof a tiioR 
dej^us flavour, and of particular uie in allaying die exceffivc thirft, and re|govirig 
Ithe &tigue we experienced from thetjoumcy. Thcfe fruits grow common m the 
0pim 'i(i!0tUid» and we only paid two blanquils, or three pence Engliih f piece, for 
^tei^-mibns, which were fufSciently large to fervc half a dozen people. 1 could nos 
help obferving how pro^ent nature has been, in granting in fuch plenty, fruits fo 
calculated for the nawes> of warm climates. Indeed many of the pooiLin this 
:^untry have fcarcely any other proviiions than fruit and bread. 

V" At the time of our departure the appearance in the aimofphere promifed us a con¬ 
tinuance of the fame fine whither we bad hitherto experienced j and it continued fo 
t^.'we had pafled three fmall ftreams, which the Moors named the Hitcmnb, Sherratj, 
and Bomica. Thefe, after the heavy fains have fallen, fwell out into deep and 
ri^id rivers, and are frequently rendered totally impaffable, except in bdaW or qji 
xSiife&fc About five in the evening, however, very heavy and black cloinb^egaif tO' 
a|C^^le, and very Ihortly after followed a'moft feverc ftofm. It was a dreadful' 
union of wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning. From darknefs approaching faft 
upon us, we became very anxious to find out a place of fafety where we might pitch 
pur ient, and for that purpofe fpurred our beafts; but no excitement from the fpur or 

t could induce them to face the ftonn, and we%ere obligctl to wait a full hour ia 
te of inadivity, till its violence was over. We then puftied on till we arrived 
ai a couple of Arab tents, pitched in an open country: bad as this fituation was,, 
we however rejoiced in being able to fix our tent for the night, even in this un&ciabie 


On the 9th of October, it having rained the whole night, we were detained till 
l^ween ten and eleven iii the morning in drying the tent, which, from its being quite 
wet, was bccofne tno heavy for the mhles to carry with the other baggage; we thetr 
purfued our journey, and at twelve arrived at the ruins of Menfooria. There was- 
iormerly a cwle on this fpot, which from the extent of its walls, and a fquare towe^. 
Umich form the whoiciof the ruins, appears to have been a very large building. My 
informed me, that it had been the refidence of a prince who was in.oppofitidn 
tp/ili^ Sovereign, and who was oblige^ to defert it. The building was dS^byed by 
the then Tei|nmg Enrperor, and the intermediate ground is now iuhabitei^ by a few 
negroes, livW in fmall huts, who were banifhed tliither for having on fome occafioo 
kicorred the mfpleafure of the Emperor. In an arbitraiy country, where the pof- 
je^oh of the throne depends more on the will of the foldiers than on the rights pi 
fiumrihon, the defpot confiders that caiUes may prove rather places of fecunty for 
than of tmy great utility to himfeir; be therefore either fuflers them to 
or 'deuKoys them entirely, according to the didaies of his caprice. Indeed 
to^ throi^h which Lpued in the empire a^ords ftriking tparks of the truth of 

^ ' ■■ ■ 

^ooti; we came up to Fadali^ fordedjaefti.way 

thcriV^luilraCr vuWL he ruine ^ n>hkflni%:foDDtunent oPIidi Maho* 
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met** caprice. It conHIbof the ihell ofa pkst of 

lliis reijpi, tKver finilhed. It is enclofetf 
a lirafqae (the btiilditig that waa corapletbcl):fbr ti^ #e of 
likethoihcx Moifboria, live in huts in the intermediate ground. 

Fadala we obferv^d a fmall but apparently neat pblace^ which thy attendants ladlUl^ 
me Was built by the late Emperor for his occafional uie, when bufinefs led hitti; ^ 
travel that'way. ^ 

The remainder 6t our journey to Dar Beyda, where weamVed about fix in the evlhfe.. 
ing, aQ^trded nothing remarkable, excepting that wepafled over a double bridge, w|^h 
is the only piece of architedture of the kind that I faw in the country. It is the work 
of Sidi Mahomet, and is built of ftone. The country between Rabat and Dar Beyda*. 
a diftance of about 44 miles, is one continuation of barrennefs and rock. 

Dar Beyda is a fmall fca-port of very little importance; itspoireffes, however, a bay, 
which atoits veffels of pretty confiderable burthen to anehoHn it with tolerablei^ety, 
except mSen the wind blows hard at north-weft, and then they are liable to be driv^' 
on ftiore. Upon my arrival, I was immediately introduced to the governor, who w^ 
then in the audience-chamber, attending to the complaints of the inhabitants. 
oflering me his fervices, and begging my acceptance of a few fowls, he foon left tis tn 
the pofleffion of the room, where w'e flept that night. S: 

On the 10th of Odtober we departed for Azamorc, about fifty-fix miles d!ftan%, 
betvfeen i^en and eight in the morning ; and after a journey of two days came up 
the Morboya, at the mouth and I’outherh fide of which is fituated Azaraore. Thfe 
river is fo wide and deep here, that it is neceffary to be ferried over, and a large boat isi 
continually employed for that purpofe. ! 

We had no Iboner got ail our baggage, our mules, and ourfelvc'^ into the boat, ahdi.; 
w'ere ready to row olf, than a moft wlent difpute arofe between my iTegro foldiers S||||^ 
the ferry-men. As it was no new circumftance to me to be a witnefs to thefe altereir’ 
dons, I remained very quietly in the boat till I obfcj ved that one of the ferry-men was 
putting every thing on fliore again, whllft another was collaring one of the ibldiers,j 
in fad, ntattcirs were proceeding to fuch extremities, that I thought it was full time to>^ 
interfere. 

Upon enquiry, I was informed that the proprietor of the ferry farmed the river fromt: 
the Emperor, and tfiat in confequence of it he was allowed all the perquifites ^0/ the ' 
ferry ; that my foldiers infifted that as I vi^as-iu the Emperor’s fervice, it was the duty, 

‘a( the people to ferry me, my ba^age, &c. over the river, 'v’iLhout receiving 
rWard for their trouble. Which m the two were in the right 1‘could^ ot prei»pd.!|di>' 
determine; but 1 was very glad to end the difpute, by paying the ufual demand^' ,^ft^ 
ifew curfd^ both fidc*8, the baggage and mules werq replaced,hi ih boati aa4 
were ferried :bver to Azamorc. ' , * » ' V * 

* In. a country where arts and fciences are totally neglefted,. and ./here .he haia 4 ,<^, 
defpotifm has deftroyed public Ipirit, and depreffed all private exertion, it is obviphs^ , 
that, confiderable tra£ts muft occur which are produtuve of nothing defervihg; of 
notice. This was precifely the cafe in ray journey from Dar Beyda to Azamore,^ 
which: prefen^ed to our view one continued chain of rocks and barroinels^ unplea#-,;’ 
fant and fat^uing roads, without anyone objed to vary the or to intere^‘\ 

ciiripfity. , .■ ■ ■ ^ 

Azainore is a fea-port town^ on the Atlantic Oceai^: at the jm^h bfVXf t 

A'lqiheya; ^ though g places is neitbet o^gtn^pcted'^tl^^ 
has any thing^emarkableih hs raftoiT^r fituation. . 
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’‘hi compliancethepartidikrVoqoiift 6f aae of ntflbh&n« wholeitevreladoni 
iieiSae at Azamo^ 1 continued heve the remabdier of tm» and was lodged in a 
toom of a Moonm honTe, which waa (hcluded from the frmily. Sqon afmr my anlval 
$ was vliised hy a Jew in an Eufopean dM^s, who had formerly IhM with one of the 
EngUfh confuls, and who fpoke the Engliih language with tolerable fluency. He took 
me to his houfe, and there turned me with great hofpitality, infilling on my dindng 
w^ him, and laalung ufe of his houfe as my own. After (^nefhe Ihewea me the 
ilfferent parts of the town; and in the courfe of our conTerfiuion requelli^ me to be 
4 lpardcularly cautious how I condui^ed myfelf with the prince whom 1 was going to 
attew; obCervmg, that the Moors'were extremely fidcle, andeheir condud govei^ 
merely bf the caprice of the moment. To enforce this caudon he related to me a 
ileny, frodi which 1 learned that an European fui^eon had, at feme former period, 
,auended a prince of Morocco, who, neglefling his advice when under his care» had 
jtnereafed hu malady; that tins circumftance fo alarmed the prince that he fent for the 
forceon, and upon his appearance produced a pillol. The uniortunsUe man,'alarmed 
ana dlllrefled by fuch unworthy treatment, haltily withdrew, and in a &ort time put 
an end to his essence. 

On the 13 th of Odober, having taken leave of my Jewifh acquaintance, and my 
iaSdiers of thdr friends, we fet off at eight in the morning for the town of SalB, where 
arrived on the evening of the 1 5 th, after a journey of about fifty-feven miles. The 
oli^try we paffed tlirou^ was rocky and barren, producing feveely a tre#or indeed 
may verdure whatever. 

Soon after leaving Azamore, the town of Mazagan prefented itfelf to our view to 
the right. This place was taken a few years fince by Sidi Mahomet from the Portu- 
gueze; a conqueft* of which His ^ooriUi Majefly made a very pompous boaft, though 
well^now that the Portugueze, from the great inconvenience and expence of 
Icecpmg up the garrifon, without deriving any material advantage from it, had.come to 
a refolution to evacuate it before the Emperor's attack, and for that purpofe had 
odualLy began to embark thdr goods and property. As, however, the Emperor was 
^ermined to exhibit fome fpeamen of his military prowefs and addrels, this dreum- 
iUtnee did not deter hin^ from commencing a regular fiege. A magaaane for military 
ilores (which may be feen from the road) was mifed with the utmoft expeditiem, and 
the attack was carried on with all the vigour and ability which His lAloorifh Majefty was 
.capable of exerdng. The Portugueze defehded the town no longer than was neceffary ^ 
td allow time to carry away their effedls and valuables; it was then furrendered, or * 
more properly, abandoned, to the Moors. 

On the day^f our anivil at Safi! we pafled by the rums of a town, whkh was once 
large and cpnfiderable. It was beilt by a former Emperor, named Mqley Ocoift 
Monfor, axul'is now called by the name of Dyn Medina Kabaea. Its only remams at 
prefent are remarkably thick and extenfive walls, which inclofe gardens and hutSi 
Inhabited by difbanded Negro foldiers. 

$affi is a,{»-port town, fituSted at the hpttom of a lleep and high mountain. If is a 
ifaaali place, and is cmly remarkable for a neat palace, which is the occafiona) refidence 
of the Emperor's fons, and a fmatl fort at a iittie diftance to the north of the town. Its 
^'tdccaity b a mixtute of mountains and woods, which gives it a wild and truly r^wmic 
tp^lMrance. Saffi carried on a confiderable commerce with £urc^» before Sidi 
liemdt ob%ed the European merchants to refide at Mogodore. It affords a road 
Ibr Ihipii^g, when the wind blows hard at wfStf pid then they aicfal^ to be 

driven on ihore. ^ ^ • 
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Darlog my reddence in tbjs town I took Up mytqiqrten at 8'JawUh ftPoTe, and«wa8 
vifi^sd by t«*o Moors who had been in London, uid could R thb Englllh 

laiJ^age. Amoaft other marks of .attmdon, they contrive 4 to pweait,* tml^ to 
me, a diair and a Itnall table, articles which I had not feen fuj^ce I left 
at thte French confurs houfc, aathe Moors never make uf of either. ^ 

At debt in the morning of the idth we fet off for Mbgodore, a journey of alb^t 
fixry miles, which we peiformed in two days. 

Soon after leaving Sadi we paffed over a very high and dangerous mountmn. ’lin 
rocky, fteep, and rugged path, which was only b.'oad enough to allow one mule to 
pafaata time, and the perpendicular precipice whLh hung over the fea,‘iiUed our 
minds with a fenfe of terror and awe, which no pen can defcribc. Our mules, ho^^. 
ever, accuftomed to this mode of travelling, carried us with the moft perfeft iafety 
over parts where, with European horfes, we Ihould probably have.been to 
pieces. , ^ 

From this mountain we in a ihort time entered a foreft of dwarf oaks, which hi 
about fiK miles in length, and the fouthem extremity of which reaches to the rivet 
Tanfif. This is a very broad river, which after the heavy rains have fallen, or when 
fwelled by the tide, is always paffed up m rafts. Thofe*'difficulties not prefenting 
themfelves to us now, we forded the river with great eafe, and on approaching kit. 
fonthera fide, obferved in the midft of a thick foreft a large fquare caftle, which my 
foldicrs hmM'med me was built by Muley Ilhmacl, who is immortalized by the pen m 
M r. Addifon, in one of the numbers of the Freeholder. Sidi Mahomet neglefled it, 
and it is now falling to ruin. The breadth and windings of the Tanfif, its high and 
woody banks, and the caftlc juft difcoverable through the trees, affarded altogether a 
feene, which though fomewhat gloomy, yet was truly romantic an 1 pi^urefque. 

The direftions which I had received from Mr. Matra were, to couuuue at Mogodoask, 
till the return o<^a meffenger, who was to be difpatched thence to Tarudant, iliitorni^ 
the prince of toy arrival 

The very hofpitable treatment I experienced from Mr. llutchifon, Britifti vice^mnTul, 
at Mogedore, during my ftay at his houfe, \rith rhe fympathifing Inters and fnmdly' 
advice with wMch he afterwards favoured me, whilft under th:> many embarraffmeittf 
and iiicotiveniencies which I underwent at Morocco, have made the noft forcible' 
itnipdfficm on my memory; and 1 ihould feel utterly diffatisfied with niyfeif if I omittod 
thus publicly to acknowledge my gratitude to that gentleman. 

Before I proceed to deferibe Mogodore, it may not be iiq|^( per to take a &oif 
review of the general appearance of thb country through which I J^ed my jQuraqr 
^m Tanner. 

* The fim^]^ of the journey, as for as Larache, prefented to us,X lu ^e obferved^ 
a rocky, mountainous, and barren country, and, if ve except 'b';. forell of Babe a 
C 4 ow, but few trees or ihrubs. From Larache to Sallee the eye was agreeably 
relieved by the variety of objefts which offered themfelves to its view. The evennd^ 
of the ground, the numerous lakes, and the verdure which furrounded them, induced 
fully the fortiiity of the foil, and thefe, joined to the interfered clumps of tree^ would 
lean the amtempladve mind to conceive that nature had intended this fpot for 
refidence of a more dvUixed people than its prefent inhabium^ From Sallee to 
Mogodore^ and thence to Santa Cruz, we a^n maall with the fome barren/ 
moantainouSj and rocky cmidtry, which pretented the firft part of tha 

joumevi 

Thoitij^ 
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I oec^fionally raet with fprellS’dFfmall tires^i fti^ as tho arga, th^ dwarf 
'.ijPI, the til^l timber whatever. ' IT)© 

jB^rs^are th^^ obliged to ifeport that article Europe; a^d it may be oni this 
- and is obliged|to thofe to be 

' foreign j^rts. As Vegewtion dora not take place in tiiia'^climate tlil'fome 

after the hei^vy, rains‘have fallen, I had not an opportunity of obferving in 
t!|^ joiimey what plants were peculiar to the climate. The variety which diftinguiihes 
the more improved coimtrfes of Europe, and particularly England, probably arifes as 
much from the land being diftribured into enclofures, as from local fituation. This 
' iadv^tage: the empire of Morocco does not enjoy; fince, excepting in the immediate 
vk^^y bf towns, no divifions of land are to beobferved ; the Arabs indifcriininately 
thbdfehg|)ieces of ground, without fences, for the purpofes of agriculture, which, as I 
befere nc|iced,,they change as occaiion requires. The famenefs of feene which arifes 
’ .fiam this circumftance, is in fome degree leffened by the numerous fanduaries which 
’^tire diflufed over the whole country ; but otherways thefe chapels prove troublefome 
’to an European traveller, fince the Moors, upon pafling them, always ftop a con- 
fiderable time to pay their devotions to the remains of the faints who are buried there. 
Thefe is likewife a cuftoA in this country, which is alfo prevalent in Portugal, of con- 
^f^rating the fpot^ on which any perfon has been murdered, by heaping a large 
;|ffoportion of ftones on the place, where it is ufual for thofe who pafs that way to 
another flone to the number, and to recite a fliort prayer adapted to thu occaflon. 

All the towns through which I paCed in my way hither, were furround«i with high 
’*’wa 1 rs of Taby, flanked whh fquare forts, generally without any artillery, and having 
caftles, which feemed to be in a very ruinous fiate, fituated upon the mofl; eminent fpot, 
for their defence or attack* The houfes, flbm having no windows and but very few 
doors, had more the appearance of dead walls than inhabited places; and their ilreets 
tfere univerfidly narrow, filthy to a degree, irregular and badly paved. With all thefe 
mconvenlencies, the inhabitants enjoy an advantage of which many of the more 
^civilized capitals of Europe cannot boafi, 1 mtan that of a good police. The fineets 
ire fo*well watched at night, that robberies or even houfebreaking are biit feldom 
heard of; and the general quietnels which reigns through their towns after the gates 
'are fhut, is a convincui^ proof of thd attention of their patroles to thdr duty. Their 
detedion, and foeedy bringing to juftice the criminals, likewife deferves our attentJiHi. 

^ From having do public houfes or other places to harbour thieves, and from no perfon 
* hdnfg permitted to qul^the country without leave, it is utterly inipoifible for a culprit 
to -efoape the hand <Jf Juftice, except by taking refuge in a fanfluary, by which he 
baniifaes himfclf for ever from fociety. On the other hand, the vigilance of the 

f weriKnrs and other oflicers of juftice is fo great, and condufled with fo much addrefs, 
at iiiiiMs. the meifos of fafety which his religion points out are quickly adopted, 
the critninab in a very fliort time is detefled, and is quickly puniftied. 

According to the opinion of forae travellers, much danger is to be apprehended in 
iraverfing this country, from the attacks of wild beafts; but it is only juffice to obferve, 

. .tiiat during the whole of my progrefe to Mogodore, and indeed I may add afterwards 
foe .Atlas, I met with no obftmflion or moleftation whatever fro® 
finals; and I was aUb informed, that a cirCumftance of the kind was veity raHy 
fo happened. ^ The £ei£1 is, the wild animals confine ihetnfelves prin^^y 
interior parts of the cofi^itry, andjioihide retreats in tlte mountains 
l3eybndHlitt track of # 
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Mogodore, fo named by Europeans, and^Suer^ by the Moom; is a large, uniform^ 
and well-built town, fituated about three hundred and fifty tBiles*fre|it Tangier, ollthe 
Atlantic Qpean, and furrounded on the land fide by deep and heavy It was 

raifed under the laufpiccs of Sid! Mahomet, who, upon his accefOon to th^firone, 
ordered all the Europ^n merchants who were fettled in his dominions'td'iii^di^ at 
Mogodore, where, by lowering the duties, he promifed^o afford every encouragetj^C 
to commerce. The Europeans, thus obliged to defert their former ddabljlhm^hni, 
confidering this firff fiep of the Emperor to be a mark of hi{^ attachment to trade said 
commerce, and having refided long in the country without any better idewa at 
home, univerfally fettled at Mogodore, where they erefted houf^, and other conve¬ 
niences for the purpofes of trade. The hopes, however, with which they had chang^ 
their fituation, were confiderably fruftrated by the perfidy of the Emperor, who indeed 
fulfilled his promife, till he obferved the merchants io fixed as not to be likely to 
remove; but he then began to increafe the duties, and by that m&ans to damp the 
fpirit of commerce’which he had pronufed to promote. His caprice, however, or, 
what had filll more influence, valuable prefents, induced him at times to relax the^ 
feveritics. In confequence of this circumftance the duties have been fo frequently 
varied, that it is utterly impoflible for me to llate, with any degree of certainty, the 
ufual burthens laid upon articles of commerce in this port. 

The faflory at Mogodore confifis of about a dozen mercantile houfes of different 
nations, Vhofe owners, from the proteftion granted them by the Emperor, live in full 
fecurity from the MoOrs, whom indeed they keep at a rigid diftance. They export 
to America mules. To Europe, Morocco leather, hides, gum arabic, gum fandaric, 
ofirich feathers, copper, wax, wool, elephants’ teeth, fine mats, beautiful carpeting, 
dates, figs, raifins, olives, almonds, oil, &c. In return, they import timber, artillery 
of all kinds, gunpowder, woollen cloths, linens, lead, irofiinbars, all kinds of hard¬ 
ware and trinkets, fuch as looking-glaffes, fnuff-boxes, watches, fmall knives, &c. 
tea, fugar, fpices, and mod of the ufeful articles which are not otherwife to be pro¬ 
cured in this Empire. 

Bcfidcs the commerce carried on between this empire and Eujjppe, the* Moors 
have alfo a trade with Guinea, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Grand Cairo, and Mecca, 
by means of their caravans, of which I fcon ftiall have pccafion to fpeak more 
particularly. 

Mogodore is regularly fortified on the fea fide; and on the land, batteries are fo 
placed as to prevent any incurfion from the fouthern i\rabs, who are of a turbulent 
difpofition, and who, from the great wealth which is known to*be always in Mogodore, 
would gladly avail thenifelves of any opportunity that offered to pillage the town* 
The entrance, both by fea and land, confifts of elegant ftone arch-ways, with double 
gates. The market-place is handfomely built, with piaiszas of the fame materials, ami 
at the water port there is a cuftom-houfe and powder magazine, both’ of which are 
neat ftone buildings. Befide thefe public edifices, the Emperor has a fmall but hand- 
fome palace for his occafional refidence. The ftreets of the town, though very narrow, 
are all in ftrait lines, and the houfes, contrary to what we meet with in the other towns 
of the empire, are lofty and regular. The bay, which is little better than a road, and 
is very much expofed when the wind is at north-weft, is formed by a curve in the 
land, and a fmall ifland about a quarter of a mile from the Ihore. Its entrance f 
defended by a fort well mounted with guns. . 
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IV. — Ga^oI View of the Empire of Morocco,-—Situation and Climate,— 

Prw4nces,—S(aU — Wond^ul Fertility. — Sea Ports. — Nature^ ProduSliom, _ 

Mines, — Animals, — Occajional Famines. Famine in 1778. —^ManufaSlures, —- 
Buildings, — Roads, — Population, — IntroduSion of Negroes, — Muky IJhmael, — 
bis Policy.—Sidi Mahomet?—General Opprejfton of the People, — Merchants, 

AS I had a better opportunity of being informed of the ftate of the country and its 
produ^ons, from the European merchants at Mogodore, than occurred at any lubfe* 

? aesit period during my tour, I fliall now aviul myfelf of that information; and to this 
feel tnyfelf induced by a further motive, namely, that it will enable the reader to 
parufe vwth more fatisfeflion and advantage the fucceeding pages of this narrative. 

The empire of Morocco is fituated between the 29th and 36th degree of north 
Isuitude. It is about five hundred and fifty miles in length from north to fouth,' and 
about two hundred in breadth. It is bounded to the north by the .Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean fea j to the caft, by the kingdoms of Tremecen and Sugul- 
muffa; to the fouth, by the river Suz, and the country to the fouth of Tafilet; and 
to the weft, by the Atkntic Ocean. The empire is formed of feveral provinces and 
nominal lundoms, wluch, as in moft countries, before their union were diftinff and 
petty fovereignties.^ 

The climate, though m the fouthem provinces very hot in the months' of June,, 
and Auguft, yet is in general friendly ta the conftitutions of its inhabitants, as 
well as to thoife of Europeans. To the north the climate is nearly the fame as diat of 
Spain and Portugal, with the autumnal and vernal rains peculiar to thofe countries; 
but to the fouthwajpd the rains are lefs general and certain, and of courfc the heat is 
more exceffive. * 

Moft of the towns which Europeans are allowed to enter, being fea ports, have 
the advantage of being frequently refrefhed with fea breezes; and Mogpdore, though 
fo far to the fouthward, from being fubjeff in the fummer feafon to have the wind 
r^lai^y at noi^-weft, is quite as cool as the more temperate climates of Europe. 
Morocco and Tarudant are inland, and therefore, though nearly in the fame degree 
of latitude as Mogodor^ are much hotter; their great heats, however, are confider- 
ably leflened by uieir vicinity to the Atlas, the higher parts of which are the whole 
year covered with Ihow, and often fevour them with cool and refrelhing breezes. 

The foil of the empire of Morocco is naturally very fertile, and, with proper culti* 
vation and attention, is capable of producing all the luxuries of the eaftern and weftern 
worlds. It muft, however, be confefied, that on fome parts of the fea coaft, par¬ 
ticularly where'it is mountainous, like every other country im4er fimilar circumftances,. 
the foil is ^dy and barren; but wherever there is the leaft appearance of a plain, 
fuch as that lietween Earache and Mamora, and in the neighbourhood of Morocco 
mul Tarudant, the foil is black and rich. Indeed I am informed from the beft autho- 
that at Tafilet, and throughout moft of the interior parts of the empire, its fer- 
tili^ b beyond imagination. 

From the flight cultivation it at prefent receives, which is merely the burning of 
the (hibble before the autumnal rrins come on, hnd ploughmg it about fix inches deep, 
^e, earth produces, at a very early feafon, excellent wheat and barley, though no 
oatt^i^ndiw com, alderoy, beans, peafe, hemp, and flax; oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomi^ranates, melons, water-ihelons, olives, figs, almonds, grapes, date^ apples, 
pears, chriries, plumb^ mbi in all die fruits to be found in the fbuthep provinces 
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of Spain and Portugal. The people here prefeive their gram^m.matamores, I^les 
made in the earth, lined and covered with ftraw, on uraich earili is placed m a 
pyramidal form, to prevent the rain from foaking in. In thefe ftoreS com been 
kept five or fix years, without undergoing any very material change. 

As little encoungement, however, is extended to induftry in this country, man^^df 
their fruits which require attention, particularly their grapes, apples, pears, pluc^, 
&c. do not arrive at that perfeflion to which they are brought in Europe. Could, 
indeed, a proper fpirit for agriculture and foreign commerce be introduced in the 
country, or, in other words, could the fovereign bo perfuaded, that by fuffering His 
fubjeds to be enriched he would improve his own treafury, this empire, from jts 
convenient fituation with refped to Europe, and from the natural luxuriance and 
fertility of its foil, might become of the highefi: political and commercial importance. 
The only material impediment to commerce is the inconvenience and^nfecunty of the 
ports. 1 am well inWmed, however, that at Valedia there is a bafon formed by 
nature, capable of containing with fafety any number of Ihipping ; and the other ports 
might moft probably be improved. 

It is melancholy, in traverfing the immenfe tra£l of fo fine a country, to obferve fo 
much land lying wafie and uncultivated, which by a very little attention would be 
capable of producing an incxhauilible treafure to its inhabitants. From this reprefent- 
ation it would fcarcely be fuppofed credible, that Spain, which is alfo a fine country, 
and-a civilized nation, fhould be obliged to remit to the Emperor very large prefents 
of money, to induce h?m to allow his fubjedts to export com, as well as moft othet 
kinds of provifions and fruits, from Tangier and Tetuan. Indeed the fouthera pro¬ 
vinces of Spain can hardly exift without this fupply. To what are we to attribute 
this circumftancc ? Is it that Morocco is fo much more fertile than Spain, that it 
produces a redundance with fcarcely any cultivation; or is the indolence of the 
Spaniards fuperior to that of the Moors themfelves ? 

The Jews in moft of the towns of the empire make wine; but, either owing to the 
grapes not being in fuch perfeftion as fhofe of Europe, or to an improper mpde of. 
preparing it, its flavour proves but very indifferent. They alfo dilfel a fp^ies of 
brandy from figs and raifins, well known in that country by the name of aquadent. 
This liquor has a difagreeable taftc, but in point of ftrength is little inferior to fpirits 
of wine. It is drank without dilution, very freely, by the Jews on all their feafts of 
days of rejoicing; and there are very few of the Moors who are difpofed to forego any 
private opportunity of taking their mare of it alfo. 

The Moors cultivate tobacco; there is a fpecies of it near Mcquinez, which affords 
fnuff, the flavour of which is very little inferior to maccaba. In my progrefs throt^h 
the country I have noticed forefts of oak-trees, of«a dwarf kind, which bear acorns of 
remarkable fize and fweat tafte. To the fouthward wc meet with the jpalm or date 
tree, the arga, bearing a nut of the almond fpecies, vrith the olive, from both of 
which the inhabitants extract great quantities of oil, which conftitutes a confiderable 
part of their exports to forei^ countries. There is alfo an infinite variety of Ihrubs 
and plants, fuch as the prickly pear, the aloe, &c. all in Ihort that are to be found in 
Spain and Portugal. Cotton, wax, honey, M, tranfparent gum, pd gum landarac, 
are all produdions of thii empire. 

lU the mountains of Atlas there are numerous iron mipes-; but as the Moors do not* 
underftand the niode of working iron, thofe mines prove ,|>f no ufe to them, and 
they are therefore obliged to procure that article from Eurqj^ The neighbourhood 
of Tarudant produces mines of copper; and the«Mo<ws aff^, that in the Atlas there 
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are alfo fome of gold and filver, whith the Emperor will not aUow to be touched. But 
1 alt inclined to kiiagme, that if the affertion had any foundation in truth, the Brebes, 
who inhabit thde tnountaina, and who are mere nominal fubjed^ a^ pay but little 
refpeft to the j^overnment of Morbcco, would long before this time have difeovered 
•V them. It is, however, probable that this vaft chtdn of mountains may contain pro- 
dudioUs which might be cont^erted to very valuable purpoles; but, owing to a want 
of emulation on the part of the inhabitants, and Europeans not being allowed to 
attempt any new difeoveries,’ a knowledge of them is not to be attained. 

The domeftic animals of Moroaco are much the fame as thofe of Europe, excepting 
the camel, which is the moll ui'eful animal in this quarter of the globe, both on 
account cii the great fatigue which it is capable of undergoing, and the little fubfillence 
it feqiliFes. Camels are employed here for all the purpofes of agriculture and commerce, 
and are very numerous. It has been afferted that dromedaries are indigenous to this 
country; but in the courfe of my whole tour 1 could hear of none, except thofe which 
are in the poflellion of the Emperor ; and he, as I difeovered, ])rocures them from 
the coaft of Guinea. Thefe are the fleetefl: animals for travelling that are known, and 
are only ufed by the Emperor upon urgent occaOons. I was informed that their pace 
* is fometimes fo exceedingly (wift, that their riders are obliged to tie a fafh round their 
waifts to preferve the power of refpiration, and cover the whole of the face except the 
eyes, to prevoit their fulfering from the Itrong current of air occafioned by the rapid 
motion of the animal. It is computed that, in an ordinary way, a dromhdary will 
perform a journey of five hundred miles in four days. * 

The oxen and fheep.of this country alre fmall; but their flefli is well flavoured. 
The hides of the former, and the wool of the latter, are both articles of exportation. 
Ihe fheep with large tails, difiinguiflied in England by the name of Barbary flieep, 
are here very fcarce, and are more indigenous to the eaftern parts of Barbary. The 
horfes, for want of attention in keeping up the breed, are much lefs valuable than 
they formerly werU; there are fiill however fome few that are good in the country, 
Rrid thofe are generally ftrong, and have great fpirit. The mules are numerous 
and ufeful, though I do not think them equal to thofe of Spain, either in fize or 
beauty. 

Fowls and pigeons zfe remarkably plentiful and good in the empire of Morocco; 
but ducks are fcarce, and geefe and turkies I never faw there. The country abounds 
with the red-legged partridge. In the proper feafon the frankoUn, a bird of the 
partridge fpecics, of a delici<!f us flavour, and beautiful plumage, is found here; alfo a 
few woodcocks, fnip^ in great numbers, all kinds of water-fowl, and a variety of fmall 
fmging-birds. «. Storks are very plentiful, and, as they are never molefted by the 
Moors, who are taught to believe it flnful to deftroy them, the)r become quite domeftic 
and tame. They are generalljrto be feen feeding among Qiinous walls and caftles, 
where they pick up infeds and fnakes. Hares, rabbits, antelopes, porcupines, apes, 
foxes, wild cats, &c. are all natives of this empire. 

Among the ferocious animals may be enumerated wolves and wild boars, which are 
ipread over the whole empire; and in the fouthern provinces there are lions, tigers, 
and monftrous ferpents. 

'During my rcfidcnce in the country, I had frequent opportunities of examining that 
Mfi^^nguiar of the animal produ^ions, the cameleon. Though it is hardly neceflSuy 
td iwuce any proof to tl^e philofophers of the prefent day agamft vulgar 
that it feeds only upon aif, yet It may afford fome fatisfadion to m]f readers to be told, 
that I bad ah pppoftanity drffeiiig a complete reftuatioh this often at M^godo^ 
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A gentleman of my acqnamtsnce there had in hisi pofleffion a camelepq* the dexteiity 
of which in procuring its Ibod I had ample means of obfervhig.| The jk& is^ its 
principal fupport is dies, which it catches by dartmg at them an eKceedit^ly long 
tongue, covered with a matter fo very glutinous, that if it but touchai an it is 
impoiTible for it to cfcape. The moll lingular part of its conformation, how^W^ j(if, 
perhaps, we except the power of varying its colours) is The eye, the mufcles of w^h 
are fo conftrufled that it can move the ball quite round; and I believe it exKls the 
only known inftance in all animated nature of a creature which is able to direfl its 
vifion to two different objedls at the lame time, however thofe objcQs may be lituated. 
Except in the ad of darting out its longue to procure fubfiftence, its motions are 
remarkably flow. • 

Although it muft be allowed that the climate of Morocco is delightful to a degree, . 
yet it is occafionally fubjed to great droughts, which naturally produce imraenfe 
Iwanus of locufts, the molt dellrudive enemy to vegetation that exills. in the*year 
1778 thefo iufeds Came in fuch nuinbei’s from the foutb, that they perfedly darkened 
the air, and, by deftroying all the corn, produced a general famine. This calamity 
was increafed to fuch a degree in the year 1780, that feveral unfortunate perfonS 
adually died in the ftreets for want of food'; many were driven to the necefliiy of 
digging in the earth for roots to fupply the urgent calls of nature; while others were 
happy to find fome undigefted corn in the dung of animals, which they moll eagerly 
aev'ourecf. Upon this occafion of public dillrefs, the Emperor generoully opened his 
ftorc of com, and diflributed it, as well as money, among his fubjeds; and every 
perfon who was known to polTefs ftores was obliged to follow his example. Thefe 
melancholy fads are fo recent in the memory of tlie people, that they ftill repeat them 
to the Europeans who vifit the country. 

The manufadures of the empire are the haick, which, as was before obferved, is 
a long garment compofed of white wool and cotton, or cotton and filk woven toge¬ 
ther, and is v.fed by the Moors for ilie purpofe of covering their under drefs when, 
they go abroad, which they do by totally wrapping themfclves in it in a carclefs but 
eafy manner; filk handkerchiefs of a particular kind, prepared only at Fefe; filks 
'cbecquered with cotton ; carpeting, little inferior to that of Turkey; beautiful mat¬ 
ting, made of the palmetto or wild palm-tree; paper of a :oarfe kind j Cordovan, 
commonly called Morocco leather; gunpowder of an inferior nature; and long- 
barrelled mufquets, made of Bifcay iron. The Moors are unacquainted with tne 
mode of calling cannon, and therefore thofe few which are now in the country are 
prefents foum Europeans. The manufadure of glafs is likewke unknown to them ; 
as indeed they make great ufe of earthen ware, and have few or no windows to their 
houfes, this commodity may be of lefs importaqpe to them than many others. They 
make butter, by putting the milk into a goat-lkin with its outward coat rymed inwards, 
and lhaking it till the butter colle6ls on the fides, when it is taken out for ufe. From 
this operation it proves always full of hairs, and has an infipid flavour. Their cheefe 
confilts merely of curds hardened and dried, and has uniformly a difagreeable talle. 
The bread in fome of the principal towns, particularly at Tangier and Sallee, is re¬ 
markably good, but in many other places it is coarfe, black, aqd keavy» 

Their markets are under more urid regulations than might be expeded from a 
people who are fo deficient in moll other inllances. A pro^r officer, entitled almp- 
^on, ormayor^ is appoint^ to infped all kinds ofprpvi^ns and com, and, a^cad- 
ing to their plenty or fcarcitv, to fix the price on eadi ?^cle : it is alfo the duty of 
^this officer to attend conllantly the markete, and to i^t no perfon is guilty of 

over- 
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overcl^rping what he fells, for which, a{>on dete6;ion, the offender is puniihed, by 
having bw hands behind him, and being publicly flogged through all the ftreets, 
the executioner occalionally exclaiming, Thus do we treat thofe who impofe upon 
the poor>** Provifions both of the animal and vegetable kind are. fold by the rtab, 
or large pound, confifting of the weight of twenty hard dollars, or Spaniih ounces; 
com, by the almood, four cff which are equal to a fmeg Spaniih, or fackj and 
articles of merchandize, by the fmall pound of fixteen Spanim ounces, when fold 
by wdght; and by the code,* which is about two-thirds of an Engliih yard, when by 
meafurement. .. 

The Moors, a^e^bly to the Jewiih cuftom, cut the throats of all the animals they 
eat,* at the fame time turning their heads towards Mecca, in adoration of their prophet. 

• After a^ffering them to bleed freely, they carefully walh all the remaining blood 
away, wad divide.the meat into fmall pieces of about one or two pounds in weight. 
As they are unacquainted with the invention of pumps, and have but few fprings, it 
aflFords employment to a number of indigent people, who would probably be idle 
otherwife, to carry water in (kins from the nearefl river or refervoir, and fell it to 
the inhabitants. From their being obliged to tar the ikins to prevent them from 
leaking, the water is frequently rendered very unplcafant. 

Thdr looms, forges, ploughs, carpenters’ tools, &c. are much upon the fame con- 
ftrudion with ^e unimproved inftruments of the fame kind which are ufed at this 
time in fome parts of Europe, only Itill more clumfily finiihed. In their v^ork the^ 
attend more to ftrength than neamels or convenience, and, like all other ignorant 
people, they have no idea that what diey do is capable of improvement. It is, pro¬ 
bable, indeed, that the Moors have undergone no very material change flnee the 
revolution in thdr arts and fciences, which took place foon after their expulflon from 
Spdn. Previous to that period it is well known they were an enlightened people, 
at a time when the greater part of Europe was involved in ignorance and barbarifm} 
but owing to the weaknefs and tyranny of their princes, they gradually funk into the 
very oppofite extreme, and may now be confidered as but a few degrees removed from 
a ravage flate. - 

They i&fe no kind of wheel-carriage, and therefore all their articles of burden are 
tranfported from one place to another *bn camels, mules, or afles. Their buildings, 
though by uo means conflruded on any fixed principle of archite^ure, have at lem 
the merit of being very flirong and durable. The manner of preparing tabby, of 
ttrhich all their heft edifices ai^ formed, is, 1 believe, the only remains of their ancient 
knowledge -m prefent^ exiflJng. It confifts of a mixture of mortar and very fmall 
Hones, b^en tight in a wooden cafe, and fufiered to dry, when it forms a cement 
equal to the foUd rock. There arejalways unaccountable difcrepancies and incon- 
fiftencies in the arts’of uncivilized nations. The apartments are, if pofiible, even 
more inconveoient than thofe of their neighbours the Spaniards; but the carved 
wood-work, with which many of them are ornamented, is really equal to any I have 
ever feen in Europe. 

The Moors have no idea of making high roads, or repairing thofe which have been 
fonned by the ancient pofleflbrs of the country, or perhaps by the mere refort 
of pafloigers, but are content to leave them in the fame,^ ftate in which they 
Icutiid:^ them. Indeed, they are even incai»ble of comprehendbg the Ample 

improving the roads travelling would become more expe4itioas, and lefs 
expenflve. _ 
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If we look for any^ the elegant appendages of lazary and refuaement !» this 
country, we ihali be grievoufly difappointed. Their gardens* ane mere trads of 
inclofed ground,' over*run with wee^, interfperfed with vines, figs^ orames, and 
lemons, without tafte or difpofttion, and having perhaps one ftraight wa^ t^%iigil the 
whole. They fomedmes fow Corn in the intermediate ground; but their gardens 
are rarely produdive of efculent vegetables, and feldofti or never ornamented wth 
flowers. 

As there are few or no bridges in the country, I am inclined to believe the Moors 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the mode of conftruding large arches; and it 
is only at their i^-ports where they even ufe boats. Thefe circumilances, united to 
the bad roads, render this part of Barbary very inconvenient and dangerous to Ite tra- 
veiled through. i 

The country throughout is ill-watered. Moft of the rivers, which howe^r are 
very few, in proportion to the extent of ground, except juft at their lea-port& deferve 
only the name of rivulets, and in the fummer feafon are many of them dried up. From 
all thefe circumftanccs it may be conjedured that the population is not extriu 
ordinary. When on my return, in my journey from Morocco to Sallee,'which 
required feven days to accomplilh, I met with no habitations but a few Arab tents 
fcattered in different parts; and I had reafun to believe that a great part of the interior 
country is nearly in a fimilar fituation. The towns are very few in proportion to the 
extbnt of country, and thofe are but thinly inhabited. Indeed Morocco, which is a 
metropolis, has many of its houfes in ruihs, and uninhabited. 

The want of population in the empire of Morocco at this period may have been 
occafioned, in fome degree, by the enormous cruelties exercifed by its former fove- 
reigns, who have been known not unfrequently, through a flight difguft, to abandon 
a whole town or province to the fword.. In the charader of Muley Iflimael, grand¬ 
father to Sidi Mahomet, we find the moft Angular inconfiftencies: for it is certain, 
that although a tyrant of the clafs which I have been defcribmg, yfet in other refpeds, 
as if to repair the mifehief which he* committed, he left nothing undone for thej 
encouragement of population. He introduced large colonies of negroes from Guinea, 
built towns for them, many of which are ftill remaning, alligned them portions of 
land, and encouraged their increafe by every poflible means. ,;*He foon initiated them 
in the Mahometan faith, and, had his plan been followed, the country by this dii^ 
would have been populous, and probably flourifhing. As the negroes are of a more 
livelv, adive, and enterprizing difpofition than the MoolO, they might foon have been 
taught the arts of agriculture, and their fingular ingenuity might'have beef^reded to¬ 
other ufeful purpofes. •- * 

It is true Muley lihmael, when he adopted this plap, had more objeds in View 
than that of merely peopling his dominions: he faw plainly that his own fubjeds 
were of too capricious a difpofition to form foldiers calculated for his ry)rannical pur-.* 
pofes. They had uniformly manifefted an inclination to change their fovereigns, 
though more from the love of variety than to reform the government, or reftrain the 
abufes of tyranny. In fhort, whatever revolutions took place in the country, con- 
fifted merely in a change of one tyrant for another. Muley Uhtnael had difeernment 
enough to fee, therefore, that, by forming an array of flaves, whofe foie dependence 
fliould reft upon their mailer, he could cafily train them in fuch a manner as to iit 
the ftrideft conformity to his wilhes. He foon learnt that;' the grrat objed witk the 
negroes was plenty of money, and liberty of plunder; iA thefe he liberally indulged, 
them, and the plan fully anfwered his expedations. 

Though,, 
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Though, however, Muley Ifliraael had no peat merit in introducing fubjefl:® for 
the puipbfes of ty ranny, yet the good effeds of this new colonization were very gene* 
rally eamerienced. By intermarrying among themfcives, and intermking among the 
Moors {for the Moors will keep negro women as concubines, though they feldom nuirry 
them), a new race of people flatted up, who becamfir as ufeful fubjeds as the native 
inhabitants, and brought the empire into a much more fiourilhiqg ilate than it had ever 
been in fince their great revolution. 

Sidi Mahomet had different views, and was aftiated by different motives. From 
his inordinate avarice, he ceafed to ad towards his black troops in the generous man¬ 
ner which had diflinguiibed his predeceffor Muley Ifhmael; and they foon. fhewed 
diemfelves difeontented with his condud. They frequently threatened tp revolt, and 
fuppoat thofe of his fons who were in oppofition, and who promifed them the moft 
liberal reward.^ I’hey offered to place his eldcft fon Muley Ali, who is fince 
dead, op the throne; but this prince, not unmindful of the duty which he owed his 
father and fovereign, declined their offer. They next applied t6 Muley Yazid, the 
late Emperor, who at firll accepted of the afiiflancc they tendered, but in a fhort time 
relinquiflied the plan. 

Sim Mahomet, difeufted with this condud of the negroes, determined to curb their 
growing power, by diibanding a confiderable part of thefe troops, and banifliing them 
to diflant parts of the empire. This important mode of population has therefore been 
of late years negleded, while no better fyflem has been fubflituted in its foom ;«fbr 
though the late Emperor indulged in cruelty tAuch lefs frequency than his predeceffors, 
yet population has, perhaps, been more completely impeded by the general poverty 
which he has introduced into the country, by his fevere exadions, than if he had thade 
a liberal ufe of the fword or of the bow-ftring. To acquaint Sidi Mahomet that any 
of his fubjeds were rich, was equivalent to telling him that he had fo many ambitious 
opponents, who by their wealth would fupport his fons in rebellion, which it was necef* 
laiy to prevent, by*depriving them of thofe riches. 

• The only maxim of government, therefore/ adopted by this monarch, was to keep 
his fubjpds as nearly as poffible upon a level; that is, in a ftate of poverty. This he 
moft effedually accomplifhed. No man who had property one day, could with cer¬ 
tainty call it his own the next. The nioft devoted mifers, with their utmoft ingenuity, 
were unable to evade the difeovery of their treafures. If the viftim of tyranny mani- 
. fefted any reludance to rev^ to his inquifitors the facred depofitory of his htxirded 
wealth, thoEmperor fcldonfhefitated about the means of compulfion. The fortitude 
of feveral raiabled th*em to refift every torture fhort of death; but the love of life was 
always fdlmd fb prevail over even avarice itfelf. 

But .this perhaps,was not the worft; the heavy toxes and duties impofed by this 
impolitic monarch impeded commerce, and difeouraged manufadures; and on the whole 
*1 am inclin^ to believe that the country was never in a greater ftate of poverty than 
during his reign. 

. Power and weaknefs, rank and meannefs, opulence and indigence, are here equally' 
dependent, equally uncertain. There are inftances of the Sultan elevating af. once a 
„ common foldier to the rank of a bafhaw, or making him a confidential friend j the 
:^]|9wiDg day he would perhaps imprifon him, or reduce him again to the llation of a 
foldier. It is furprizing that men under thefe circumftances fhould be ambitious 
of riches and power. Yet fuch is the difpofition of thefe people, 

that they hiVe an unbounded thirft for rank and power with all their uncerts^ries} 
and, what is more extraordinary, when they have obtained a high ftation they feldom 
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fail to afford thdr fuvereign a plea for ill-treatingtthem, abuBag, in fome viz^ or 
other, their truft., ’ *, 

The only independent people in the country, if it be at all lawful to in^ ufe 
df the expreiflion when fpeaking of Morocco, are to be found among the merchants 
who refide in towns at fome diilance from the feat of government. Tfafe neathefs 
of their houfes and gardens, the furniture of their ajfortments, their rich difplay 
of china and glafs, and their liberal treatment of ftrangers, their better education, 
and more enlightenal ideas, all ferve to point them out as a clafs of beings different 
from the reft. 

I wifti this defcription would apply generally to all the Rpople in trade; but I 
am forry to add it docs not: it is cpnfined to a particular clafs of merchants, who* 
tranfad bufmefs upon a very large fcale. Even thefc, however, though diftant from 
the feat of government, befides rigoroufly paying their quota of every jevere tax' which 
the Emperor choofos to impofe upon them, are not always exempt from plunder. If 
the balhaw or alcaide of the tf)wn can difeover a plea for imprifoning them, which 
he foinetimcs docs without much regard to jufticc, he feldom fails to turn it to his 
own advantage; and not unfrcquently difgraccs his raaftcr’s royal name, by ufing it 
as a pretext for feizing their property. — I'hus the empire of Morocco, in all its parts, 
prefents a ftriking pidureof the wretched policy and miferable confcquences of defpotic 
gjycrnmant. ^ 

• 

CHAP. V. — Journey from Mo^odore to Santa Cruz. — Setne Account of the Origin of 
that Place. — Arrival at Tarudant. Introduflion to the Prince. —- Defcription of 
his Palace. — Singular Reception. — Accommodations. — State of the Princess 
Health. — Abfurd Prejudices sf the Moors. Altercation with the Prince. Appli¬ 
cation from other Patients. — The Cadi. — htroduBion into the Princess Harem. — 
Wives of tlA; Prince. — State of the Female Sex in this fecluded^ Situation,'^Viftble 
Amendment in the Prince's Complaint. — His Affability. — Character of the Prince 
Muley Abfulenu 

I HAD not refted from the fatigues of my journey above fix days at Mogodore, , 
before a new feene was opened, by the retuni of the mtffenger from Tarudant, 
with orders for my immediate attendance on my royal patient. In addition to my 
former party, I was allowed by the governor dime negro foot foldiers, arnftd 
with mulkets and fabres, an elegant tent, and a Jewiih interpreter,, who was perfed 
mafter of both Arabic and EngliOi, and from whom in the end I der||ed the moft 
ufeful fervices. The Jew who had been preffed in fo Angular a manner into my 
fervice at Tangier was immediately, and doubtlefs much to his own fatisfadion, fent 
home. ' - 

We performed a journey of feventy-Ax mUes, from Mogodore to Santa Cruz, in 
about three days, which from the former part of this narradve the reader udll percave 
is not remarlubly flow travelling in Morocco, however Angular fuch a progreft 
would appear on the level turnpikes of England. Our journey, which was on the fea 
coaft, prefented to our view one continued expanfe of wild, ipountsunous, and hicky 
country, and we had confequently very bad roads. Our progrefs indeed could be 
compart to notbmg but the continual afeending and defeending of a fenes of roy^ 
and uneven ilone fteps. At one place in particular the defeent was fo Ib^, and the 
road fo choaked up with large pieces of ftonc, that we were all obl%ed to mmoant, 
VOL. JCT. 4 T aa4 
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' anjji^alk a full mile and a half wiih the utmolt caution and difficulty, before we could 
mount again.’ ^‘ * 

Santa Cruz is a fea-port, lituated on the declivity of a high and fteep mountain, 
forming the vi^eftem termination of that chain of mountains, which nearly divides the 
Emperor’s dominions into two parts, fo well known by the name of the. Atlas. It for¬ 
merly belonged to thePortugueze,and till the acceffion of Sidi Mahomet was the princi¬ 
pal placfe whence Europeans were allowed to trade. It is at prefent a deferted town, 
with only a few houfes, w^^ich are almoft h )urly mouldering .to decay. The port 
appears to be much more fecur® than that of Mogodore; and from the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz to the foi^hern provinces, it appears to me to be the part of the empire 
which is bell adapted to all the purpofesof comnjerce*. 

On 

• As Santa Cnn, before the reign of Sidi Mahomet, was, and is dill capable of being made of great 
commercial importance to Europe, and as its origin will afford fome idea how>the Portugue'/e came to 
fettle upon this coalt, I mult trefpafs upon the reader’s patience, while I relate, from an eminent Spaiiifh 
author, in what manner it was firll raifed ; as well as its fubfequent llate while poiTefled by the Moots, 
in the year 1737, from the manufeript of an Englifh gentleman who was refident in the country at that 
period. 

“ Agadcr Agiier, which the Europeans call Santa Cruz, is a town of modern fabric; nor can I any 
where find that the fpot of ground on which it Hands was ever aftually inhabited, till the'beginning of the 
Cxteenth century. Then, or very foon before, in the reign of Don Manuel, King of Portugal, a certwa 
Portugueze adventurer undertook to fettle fherc, on account of the quantity of excellent fifh witli wTiich 
its bay abounded; and found means to build himfelf a timber fort or caHie, v^ich he garrtfoned with his 
followers, naming his fettlcment Santa Cruz, orHolyCrofa: his African neighbours calling it Dar al 
Biumi, or the Chriflian Houfe. 

“ Don Manuel foon after forefeeing the great importance of this place to the navigation of thofc feas, 
and to his prme^ed conqueil of the weftern parts of Barbary, took it into his own hands, rcimburfiug the 
adventurer who had founded ir, all his expences, and making him other gratuities. Santa Cruz being 
thus ann.cxed to the kingdom of Portugal, it was foon enlarged, fortified, and well inhabited ; and as this 
part of the world was at that time divided among feveral petty fovereigns, generally at variance with 
each other, it afforded t)\c new colony, as well as many others upon the fame coaR, ah opportunity of 
e&ablifhing a firm footing in tlte country, inducing a nuntber of difeontented Arabs and Moors, with a 
view of revenging themfelves on their various adverfaries, to fwear allegiance to His Portugueze Majefly. 

** The'afliilancc which was afforded by thefe people to the Chriilian garrifons, enabled them to make 
frequent inciirfions a cnnfiJcrable way up the country, plundering and ieizing upon a great number of 
the inhabitants, whom they fqnt over to Europe ts Raves. At this period, the Portugueze had efiablifhed 
themfelves fo firmly on the African coaR, that bad not the family of fharifs Rarted up, and the attention 
of thefe ChriRian adventurers been diverted to their new acquifitions in America, the grcatrR part of the 
colintry would in a fhort time have l^n completely depopulated, and the Portugueze would have eRa- 
blilhed in it a permanent fuvereignityT 

** Thefe fltarffs, from wl\om the prefent royal family of Morocco are immediately defeended, obferving 
the variance beween the people and their different fovereigns. and taking advantage of their credulitjr, 

{ tretended that thcy»were lineally defeended from Mahomet, and that they were fent oy him to protefl hia 
bllowcrs from the oppreilion of their Ibvereigas. They foon made converts to their Randard, and in a. 
fhort time cRablifhed tbeiriidives in the fovereignty of all the Xouthern parts of Barbary. In order to 
add importance td their government, and knowing that it would flatter the prejudices of their fubjeds, 
who had been fd continually haraffed by their ChriRian neighbours, they determined upon expelling 
the portugueze from Santa Cruz, and, if fuccefsful, to carry on their attack againR the other ChriRian 
IJaitifons upon the Barbary coaR. 

s,' M For this purpufe, in the year 1536, an army of ;o,ooo men, horfe and foot, was raifed with all 
^pedition, and put under the command of Muley Hamed al Hailan, who with his force completely in- 
velte 4 the garrifun. After thany unfuccefsful attacks on the part of the Moors, Santa Cruz at UR owed 
lU deRrudion to the negligence of one of its own people; who carrying a lighted match into the jjowder- 
inagaf^, it unfortunately blew up, and by its concuffion made a Urge breach in the waU of which the 
Mo^ tailing, themfelves, they immediately recovered their fpirits, and, headed by their commands, 
haRbtt^^rl^ force uprto the breach, before the aRoniflied Portugueze had time to apply a proper remedy 
lb thwi tihforefeeh accident. They now attacked their enemy with fo much energy, and with foch fope- 
lior numlMrs, that they foon reduced the gairifon, and put every perfen in it to the fword. 
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On the a6th of Oftober we departed for Tarudailt, which is diilant forty-four miles 
from Santa Cruz,-where in two days we arrived. Our journey to this place vs as 
immediately inland^ being in the dicedion, and within half a day's ridcT, to the fouth 
of the Atlas. We enjoyed the whole way from Santa Cruz a fine level road, through 
a woody and uncultivated country. 

Upon my arrival at Tarudant, without being allowed time to difmount, I was 
immediately carried to the rcfidence of the prince, which is fituated about half a 
mile to the fouth of the town. At a Ihort difiance, the houfe, which is fmall, and 
was built by the prince, has a great appearance of neatnefs; but that want of tafte rad 
convenience, which is univcrfally the charafterifiic' of the Moorifti buildings, is pre- 
fently difccniable when it is narrowly infpefted. It is compofed of tabby, and ts 
furrounded w'ith a high fquare wall, which alfo inclofes two tolerably neat gardens, 
planned by an European, and now under the care of a Spanilh renegado. The apart¬ 
ments, which arc all* on the ground-floor, are fquare and lofty, opening into a court, 
in the centre of which is a fountain. The entrance is through a fmall arched door¬ 
way, which leads into a court-yard, where on one fide are a few out-houfes; on the 
other, the fpace allotted for the horfes of the prince. As the climate is open and fine. 


“•Thus (flcl Snnta Ctu/. fall into the hands of the Moors, by whom it has ever fince been polfefled. 
The lofs of this iiiiporiaiit ^iace proved extremely injurious to the Portuguese navigation to Guinea and 
India, by affoiding a harbour to their European enemies, whofc fliips were aecuftomed to flip out from 
this port, and to pluiuler and take the Portugue/.c as tlicy pafled by; while they fuppiicd thofe barbaria^ 
with powder, cannon, and other warlike ftorcs, enabling the Moors by that means, in the courfe of tim^ 
to attack tlie other polTcilions of the Portuguexe in Afiica.” 

My Eiigiiih author, who dates his manufeript in January 1737, gives the following account of Sants 
Cruz: — 

“ Santa Cruz is a city of Afiica, in the kingdom of Suz, fubjeft to the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, 
fituated in a tcinfierate air, on a mountain diftant about half a league from the fea, in the latitude 30 deg. 
35 min. North, ieven leagues from Cape de Gperra, fixly from Morocco, one hundred and forty from 
Fez, and one hundred and lifty from Mequinez. It is in circumference about q^rce quarters of a mile, 
of a fquare form, the four tides fronting the four quarters of the world. On the call, it has a Ipaciom 
plain of fand; on the well, the fea; to the north, about the dlllance of a quarter of a mii^ is a fmall 
village, containing about twenty inhabitants; and on the fouth is its ent auce, oppoilte to the Mount 
ofTyIde. 

“ I'he town is encompafled with walls, defended by feven ba.'lion', having artillery mounted on them 
which carr)’- between four and fix pound balls; there are alfo foiiio iixteeu and twenty-four pounders, bat,, 
owing to their not having pioper perfems to work them, thofe pfis^s of ordinance are fulfered to lie on 
the ground half buried, rendering them by that means.entirely iifeltfs. The walls indeed ate only ol 
fufficieiit ilrcngtb to refiR an attack from their neiglibuuiing etiemies, the AVabs, who Mlvc no ordnance 
to oppufe them with, but they could by 110 means withiland even a weak cannorade from a regular 
appointed artillery. , 

“ Santa Cruz is a place of confiderable trade, owing to the great quantaies of copper which they 
procure from mines in the neighbourhood of Tafilct. It is alfo plintifully llored with various other 
merchandizes, fuch as wax procured from Heja Saxit and Morocco, tire bek in the tmuntry, Morocco 
leather, yellow leather of Taiilet, almonds, gum arabic, gum fandaric, ollrich feathers, elephants' teeth, 
gold dull, and fait petre, which is exported with fome diflicuity, owing to its being contraband. There 
are alfo other merchandizes of European manufaAure, fuch as iron, l(.-tthcr from Buenos Ayres, mufleets, 
fwords, and all kinds of hardware, &c. as well as thofe of Afin and the ealtcrn parts of Africa, brought 
thither by caravans. The people are for the moll part of a tawny, fun-burnt complexion, (pare and 
lean in body, but adive, flroiig, and capable of undergoing any labour or hardihip, pretty good 
mconomills, uot much adtlidcd to prodigality or vanity, aud are dexterous and adivc in their trade and 
bufinefs.” ^ u, * 

Such was the date of Santa Cruz before Sidi Mahomet ordered it to be evacuated by the lEoroj^ait 
merchants; and it is impafliblc to read this account without being convinced that what 1 have iulvanced, 
with refped to its impoitance, in a commercial view, i$ not beyond the truth. 

4 Y 2 ihere 
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the^e are few.or no ilables in this^country, but the horfes are kept out m an open 
yard, and held b,v'pJhs fixed, in the ground. ^ . 

There is not< much of magnificence, it muft be confefled, in this introdu^on, nor 
did anything occur to counteraa the unfavourable impreffion, previous to our entering 
the apartihent of the prince. The chamber into»which I was conduced, I found a 
fmall room with feats in the iValls; and there it is cuftomary for all perfons to wait till 
their names arc announced? I obferved a number of fingular looking perfons attending 
here j and as I was not much difpofed to make one of their company, inftead of fitting 
i aptufed myfelf, as other Europeans do, with walking about the room. In this 
exercife, however, I was a folitary performer; for the Moors, whatever be their objeft, 
Ithether bufinefs, converfation, or amufement, are generally feated; and indeed fo 
novel to them was my deportment, in this refped, that they;, concluded 1 was cither 
difira&ed in my jntelleft, or faying my prayers. 

After being detained in this difagrecable fituation for about an hour, orders were 
brought from the prince for my immediate introduflion, with my interpreter. From 
the chamber where we had been waiting, we paffed through a long and .dark entry,, 
which at its termination introduced us to-a fquare court-yard, floored with checquered 
tiling, into which the prince's room opened, ’by means of large folding-doors, i’hefe 
were curioufly painted of various colours, in the form of checquers. The immediate 
entrance to the room was neat; it was a very large arched door-way, curioilfly ornf- 
ineated with checquered tiling, and forming a fmall porch, ot- antichamber. 'I’he 
room was lofty, fquare, and floored with checquered tiling ; the walls ftuccoed, and 
the ceiling painted of various colours. Much of the beauty of the room was loft 
for w’ant of windows, which is a defeft obfervable in moft Moorilh houfes. 

* I found the prince fitting crofs-lcgged, on a mattrafs covered with fine white linen, 
and plaqed on* the floor; this, with a narrow and long piece of carpeting that fronted 
him, on which were feated his Mooriftt friends, was the only furniture .in the room. 
Upon my firft entrance, and delivering the conful’s letter of introdudlion, which, 
according to the cu(^om of the country, was prefented in a filk handkerchief, 1 was 
addreffetf by the prince with the fakiration, Botw tibib^ bom An^laifc; which is a 

• mixture df Arabic and Spanilh, meaning, “You are a good doctor, the Englilh are 
good;” and was ordered'with my interpreter to fit down on the floor, between the 
prince and his vifitors; when I was immediately interrogated by every one prefent, 
each having a queftion to put tt^me, and that of the moll infignificant kind. 

• The prince expreffed great jj^afure at my arrival, wiihed to know whether I cairie- 
voluntarily orwiot, and whether the Englilh phyficians were in high repute, 'I’o the 
firft queftion I replied, that I was fent by order of the governor of Gibraltar: to the 
fecond, I. felt it a duty which f owed.to truth and to my country, to anfwer in the- 
affirmative. Hp then' defired me immediately to feci his pulfe, and to examine 
his eyes, one of which was ‘darkened by a catarad, and the other affedled with a 
paralytic complaint; and reqbefted me to inform him, whether I would undertake 
to cure him, and how foon ? My anfwer was, that I wiflicd to confider his cafe 
merely before 1 gave my opinion; and in a day or two I fliould be a better judge. 

One of his particular friends obferved to him, from feeing me without a beard, for 
I had lhaved in the morning, I was too young to be an able phyfician. Another 
remi^I^» that ^ had put powder in my hair on purpofe to difguife my age; and a 
third miSfted, that it was not my own hair. But what feemed to produce the 
createft aftonilhinent among them, was my drefs, which from its clofenefsi the 

• § Moorifli 
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Moorifli drefs bang quite loofc, they were c^in mtft occafion p^'n^ andbe difagroe- 
abW warm, 

ITte reader may be aflured, that a part of this converfation was not very entertaining 
to me; and indeed, after the great fatigue which I had undergone, I could well have 
difpenfed with moft of their interrogatdfies; but inftoad of the difmiffion and tKe repofe 
which I wiflied and expeded, my patience wfis exhaulfcd by Ae ?bfurd curiofity of the 
whole court, who one after another intreated me to favour them with my opinion, and 
inform them of the rtate of their health, merely by feeling the pulfe. Having acquitted 
myfelf to the beft of my ability in this curious enquiry, the prince informed me, 
he had prepared for my reception a good houfe, whither he defired me to retire, 
and vifit him the following morning early, when I was to examine his cafe rno/e* 
particularly. 

I’hc good houfe promifed me by the prince proved to be a miferable room in the 
Jewdry, that is, the qjart of the I'uburb inhabited by the Jews, Htuated about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. It was, however, the habitation of the prince’s principal 
Jew, and the beft in the place. This apartment, which was on the j;round floor, was 
narrow and dirty, having no windows to it, but ojrening by means of large folding- 
doors into a court, where three Jewifti families, who lived all in the fame houfe, threw 
the whole of their rubbifti and dirt. I fuppofe my feelings might be rendered more 
acute by tfle difappointment, for on being introduced into this wretched hovel, 1 was fo 
ftruck with horror .and’dlfguft, that I on the point of mounting my horfe, for the 
purpofe of alking the prince for another apartment; but upon being told it was the beft 
in the town, anti reflecting that I had voluntarily entered upon thefe difliculties, I 
determined to ftrugglc through them as well as I could, and confented, for the prefent, 
to acquiefee in this indifferent fare. 

I took, however, the firft opportunity of reprefenting my difagrecabl# fituation to 
the prince, wko gave orders for apartments to be fitted up for me in his garden ; but 
from the flownefs of the mafons, tliey \\'ore nor finiftied in time for'rae to occupy them 
before I left 'I’arudant. The prince’s Jew had diredlions to fupply me with every thing 
that was ncceftary; and while at Taru^ant I had no rcafon whatever to complain of any 
inattention on the part of the prince. 

As foon as my baggage was unpacked, the firft objeft thht occurred to me was 
to endeavour, under thefe circumftances, to make my fituation as comfortable as the 
nature of it would admit. At one end of the room l^nlaced my three folding ftook, 
which I had ufed as a bed on the road, and fereened it ofr as well as I could with mats,,' 
which I fixed acrofs the apartment as a partition. One of my boxes was fdbftituted for 
a table, and another for a chair, not beiqg able to prcKure either of .hofe articles in- 
Tferudanr, At the other end of the room my interpreter placed bis bedding on the ■ 
floor, where he flept during the whole of our ftay. 

Having furnifhed pur room, our next objefb was to confider in wiitft manner our 
cookery was to be performed. The whole of our kitchen furniture confifted of one 
fmall iron faucepan, one pewter dilh, two pewter plates, a horn to drink out of, and 
two knives and forks. As the Moors are many of them accuftoraed to the ufe of tea, 
breakfafting articles we were not at a lofs for. On the road the iron faucepan had 
ferved very well to boil our eggs and fowls, which, as I before obferved, were the • 
only food we could procure. But at Tarudant we found ourfelves in a land of pleBty, 
without having it in our power to avail ourfelves of fuch an advantage. After a few 
days inconvenience on this account, 1 found out a Jew, who contrived to drefs me a few. 

* halhes 
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haljies and {^ws, fomething in the» Spanilh ftyle, with which fafe I was obliged to be' 

fatted during ip‘y fefidence at Tarudant. . . 

Two hours before my arrival, the whole of the Englifli people who had been (hip- 
wreckorl, except the captain and a Ne^, paffed through the town in their way to the 
metropolfe. They had been redeemed froim the**wild Arabs, by Muley Abfulem, with 
an intent, I prefume, pf complying with his promifc, but by the Emperor’s orders were 
fent up to Morocco. ^ 

Upon my vihting the prihce the following day, and examining into the nature of 
his complaint, I found it to be of the mod defperate kind; but as I had travelled near 
five hundred miles to fee him, 1 could not be fatisfied to return back without attempt* 
ing Xbmething. I therefore gave a formal opinion to the prince in writing, ftating, 
that I could by no means abfolutely undertake to cure him; that I could not even flatter 
him with very great hopes ©f fuccefs; but that if he chofe to give my pl m of treatment 
a trial for a couple of months, we could then judge whether tlie difeafe was likely 
to be removed. This'plan was approved of, and he immediately began his courfe of 
medicines. 

I have already intimated, that the prince had totally loft the ufe of one eye by a 
cataraft; and I may add, that he had nearly'^loft that of the other by a paralytic affec¬ 
tion, which threatened to end in a gutta ferena*, and which had drawn the eye fo 
much towards the nofe, as fometimes entirely to exclude the appearance of the pupTl. 
The only remains of fight left were merely fu^cient to enable hhn to fee large bodies, 
without diftinguifhing any of them particularly. The fpafm was the difeafe which 1 w'os 
ordered to cure. 

But thefe were by no means the limits of the prince's complaints. For, in truth, 
his whole frame was-fo enervated by a courfe of debauchery, that I found it neceflary 
to put him uRder a ftrid regimen; to enforce the obfervance of which, I committed, 
from time to time, my diredions to writing. They were tranflated into Arabic, and 
one copy delivered to the prince, and the other to his confidential friend, who under¬ 
took, at my requeft, to fee them carried into execution. 

■ ’ As I a'dminiftered internal as well as topical remedies, I made a point of giving them 
to my patient with my own hand. The prince made no difficulty of fwallowing the 
medicine, however nauftous; but it was a long time before I could make him com¬ 
prehend how a medicine introduced into the ftomach could aflbrd any relief to the 
eya I muft, however, do him.the jufticc to fay, that I found him a more apt difciple 
than any of his attendants. Many of them could not be made at all to underftand the 
adion of medicines, and of confequence were full of prejudices againft my mode of 
treatment. 

In a few days after my firft attendance on the prince, one of his prejudiced friends 
perfuaded His Uighnels that I had adminiftered medicines to him intended to pro¬ 
duce a certain effed upon his conftitution, of which 1 had never entertained fo much 
as an idea, before it was mentiond to me. What this efFed was I cannot with 
d^ency explain. Suffice it to fay, that thefe malignant infinuations had loo powerful 
am^fiffed on the mind of my patient, and he exprefled himfelf to me upon the 
fiil^’ed in terms whicli i could not hear without tlie moft poignant indignation and 
uneRfinefs. 

I^^icated my condud as well as I was able, under the difad vantages of an int^*- 
pre^tunif by explaining to him how impofiible it was for the medicines to have the 


* By this difeafe is to be undcrUuod, fueb a ftate of the optic nerve aa renders it infenfible t<> the rays 
of light. * . .. . 

eflfed 
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cfiPeft he fufpefted} fliad how much toore to iny credit, as well as advants^e, it woojd 
be to re-eftablifh lys health, than to do him a prejudice $ that i jjyofeflional man 
had a chara£ter, which when once loft was irrecoverable; and that therefore I trufted 
he would refled oii my fttuation, and confider, me in a moce favourable ligh* than 
his refeniment at firft had led him torfuggeft. The prince began now to rAraft his 
calurdny, by faying, that be believed the medicines had produced an effeft difterent 
from what I intended, but that it was the duty of a patient inform his phyHcian of 
every circumftance which related to his health. In (hort, after a variety of expla¬ 
nations, I at laft brought him to confent to give iity plan a few days longer trial, 
and if then there appeared any objections to the ^urfuing of it, I would willingly 
confent to give it up entirely. Thofe days being elapfed, and none of the fuR 
peCted efl'eCts appearing, the prince proceeded regularly in the courfe agreeably to my 
directions. , 

The intermediate .time between my attendance on the prince, whom I vifited. 
twice a day, was employed in reading a few books which I brought with me 
from Mogodore, making little excurfions into the country, and vifiting patients at 
Tarudant. 

Among the latter was the cadi or judge of the town. This I found to be a 
venerable old man, of about feventy years of age, whofe beard was become perfectly 
white, and* whofe countenance, though doubtlcfs altered by time, yet ftill retained 
a great exprelfion of vivacity and fenfe, tnixed with more apparent goodnefs of heart 
than any 1 had feen in the country. He received me with the greateft refpeCl:, and 
exprefled his gratitude for my vifii in a manner that appeared llrongly marked with 
fincerity. He f()emed fully aware that his complaint was mcrejy a decay of nature, 
and only wilhed me to adminifter fomething to him which might palliate his mott 
urgent fyniptoms. With a great fliare of feeling he expatiated on the inconveniences I 
mull; undergo , from being at fo great a diftance from ray friends, and in a part of the 
world where the manners of the people were fo different from what I had been accuf- 
tomed to, exprefling his wifli at the fame time to render me evci*y fcrvice that a perfon 
in his fiiuation could offer. Such an uncommon (hare of fenfibility and reflexion,* 
from one whofe countrymen are in general in a very fmall degree removed from a 
favage ftate, excited in me a warm defire of rendering my patient a fervicc. Among 
the many queftions he put to me, he afked what was cuftomary for our judges in 
England to receive as a reward for their fervices. Upon my informing him, the cadi 
was in perfect aftonifhmcnt: ** Good God 1” he exclaimi d, “ the Emperor allows me’ 
only fifty ducats (about twelve pounds fterling) a year!” 

1 wifh I could have it in my power to give as favourable an account of my other 
patients at Tarudant, as of this refpedable old miip. The generality of them 
proved infolent, ungrateful, and many, who vifited my habitation, notorious thiev^ 
From my apartment being in the houfe of a Jew, none of whom dare venture to pre¬ 
vent a Moor from entering, I was from morning to night peftered with Arabs, 
mountaineers, and the worlt defeription of. towns-people, who were feldom fatisfied 
with my advice, but infifted on my either giving them money, or fomething elfe equal 
in value. Many I turned out of my room by force, while with difficulty they 
reftrained their refentment at my condud, and every moment threatened to draw 
their knives upon me; to others, who behaved a little better, I gave fomething /o 
get rid of them; and to a third, who were real objeds of diftrefs, 1 with pleaftire 
extended my utmoft affiftance. On. the whole, my fituation was fuch as to oblige me 
to compUdn of it to the prince, who afterwards aUowfed me a foldier to tnount guard 

5 courtly 
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coftftantly at mv door, who had ^jiireaions to permit ;xo perfbn ^ eater my room widi- 
out my ]»rHcular*permifficHi, 

It was with Vhe greateft pleafure that in about a fortnight alter my firft attendance 
on tjje prince, I obferved an amei^ment in his complaint. His eye now evinced 
a difpofition to recQver its former pofition; at hrd he was able only to difcern 
light from d^knefs, but* he could now diitinguilh an apple at about ten'yards 
diuance. 


Thefe flattering appearances entirely removed every prejudice which at firft arofe 
in the minds of the prince's attendants; and His Highnefs hicnfclf acknowledged that he 
had been too hafty in forming his opinion of me. The confidence which this fuccefs 
pccafioned, induced the prince to admit me into his harem, where there were feveral 
ladies who had occafion for my feryices. 

Though this afforded me an opportunity of feeing the harem, I fliall wave a par¬ 
ticular defcrip'tion of it, as it only differed from that of the Ejnperor (which I lhall 
^ hereafter very particularly deferibe) by being upon a fmalier fcale. 

Upon receiving the prince’s orders to attend his ladies, one of his friends was 
Immediately difpatchcd with me to the gate of the harem j with directions to the 
alcaide* of the eunuchs to admit inyfclf and interpreter whenever 1 thought it 
necefiary. 

The eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the women, and who in faddive als#&ys 
among them, are the children of negro flaves. They are generally either vcaiy (hort 
and fat, or elfe tall, dpformed, and lame. * Their voices have that particular t^e 
which is obfervable in youths who are juft arriving at manhood; and their perl^ 
altogether afford a difgufting image of weaknefs and effeminacy. From the truft 
repofed in them by their mafters, and the confequence which it gives them, the eunuchs 
exceed in infulence and pride every other clafs of people in the country. They dif- 
played indeed fo much or it towards me, that I was obliged, in my own dpfence, to com- 
plam of them once.or twice, and to have them punifhed. 

Attended by one of thefe people, after paflirfg tlic gate of the harem, which is always 
•locked, and under the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a narrow and dark p^- 
fage, which foon brought us to the court, into which the women’s chambers open. We 
here faw numbers of bpth black and white women and children; fume concubines, fome 
flaves, and others hired domeftics. 

Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an European, the whole multitude in a 
.body furrounded me, and e|preffed the utmoft aftoniffiment at my drefs and appear* 
ance. Some flood motionlefs, with their hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their 
mouths open, in the ufual attitude of wonder and furprize. Some burft into immo¬ 
derate fits of laughter; while others ^gain came up, and, with uncommon attention, 
eyed me from head to foot. The parts of my drefs which feemed moft to attra£l their 
notice were ipy buckles, buttons, and ftockings; for neither men nor women in this 
country wear any thing of the kind. With rel’pefi to the club of my hair, they feemed 
utterly at a lofs in what view to confider it; but the powder which I wore they con- 
•Cj^vedtobe employed for the purpofe ofdeftroying vermin. Moft of the children, 
they Taw me, ran away in the moft perfefl; conftemation ; and on the whole I 
i^pneared as lingular an animal, and 1 dare fay had the honour of exciting as much 
c^c^ity and attention, as a lion, or a man^tiger juft imported from abroad, and intro- 
401;^ a country town in England on a market-day. Every time I vifited d\e harem 
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I faitrtonded and^ laughed a| by tins curious m<}b^ who* on my entering the gate, 

followed me clofe to the' very chamber to which I was proceeding,* and oh my return 
'univerfally el'corfed me out. * , 

The greateft part of the women w'ere uncommonly fat and unwieldy ;*had black and 
full eyes, round faces, wiih 1‘mall noies. They were of differetu complexions; fome 
ven' fair, fame lallow, and others again perfect negroes. • 

One of my new patients being ready to receive nse, I was defired to walk into her 
room; where, to my great furprize, I law nothing but a cu.tain drawn quite acrofs the 
apartment, fimilar to that of a theatre which feparates the ftage from the audience. A 
female domeftic brought a very low flool, placed it near the curtain, and told rae I was 
to fit down there, and feel her midrefs’s piilfe. 

I’lie lady, who had by this time lummoned up courage to fpeak, introduced her 
hand from the biittoin of the curtain, and dehrod me to inform her of all her com¬ 


plaints, which fhci conceived I might perfediy perceive by merely feeling the 
pulfe. It was in vain to alk her where her pain was feated, whether in her lloinach, 
head, or back; the c»nly anfwer I cosdi] proemv, was a requefl; to feel the pulfe 
of the other hand, and then poin: cut die feat of the difeafe, and the nature of 
the pain. 

Having neither fadsfi; d my curiofity by exhibiting her lace, nor made me acquainted 
wirii the Stature of her complaint, I was under the neceflity of informing her in 

E ltifb.terms, that to underltand the difeafe it was abfolutely neceffary to fee the 
guc, as well as to d el the pulfe ; and b'lat without it I could do nothing for her. My 
quence, or rather that of my Jewilh interpreter, was, however, for a long time 
exerted in vain; and I am perfuaded flic would have difmifled me without any 
further ^enquiry, had not her invention fupplied her with a happy expedient to 
remove her embarraffinent. She contrived at laft to cut a hole through the cur¬ 
tain, through which Ihe extruded her tongue, and thus complied with my injundion 
as far as it was neceffary in a medical view, but mod effeduajly difappointed my 
curiofity. 

1 was afterwards ordered to look at another of the prince’s wives, who was.affeded 
with a fcrophulous fweiling in her neck. Tliis lady was, ,iu the fame manner as the 
other, at firll excluded from my fight; but as Ihe was obliged to Ihcw rae her com¬ 
plaint, I had an opportunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be very handfome. 

1 was informed that Ihc had been at one period the favourite of the prince, but 
owing to this defedl he had in a great mealure defcried her ; and this circumftance 
accounts for the extreme anxiety which fhc feemed to exprefs to get rid of this dif- 


agreeable difeafe. 

' As foon as I had examined her neck, Ihe topk off frotn her drefs the whole of her 
gold trinkets, which were very numerous, and of cohfiderable value, put them into 
my hand, and defired me to cure her; promifing a ftiil greater rewarcf.if 1 fucceeded. 
Confeious of the uncertainty of rendering her any material fervice, I immediately 
r^umed the prefent, and affured her that fee might depend on my giving all proper 
remedies a fair trial, but that I could not be anfwerable for their fuccefs. There is 
nothing more unpieafant than the inability of giving reafonable ground for hope, wh^ 
it promifes to be produ6:ive of fo much happinefs to a fellow creature. It was with 
pain I obferved that this poor lady, though fomewhat cheered, was yet diffattsfied niith 
ihyf^y; fee could not refrain from fee wing evi4ent markB eff difappointm^ti'sh?# 
even dirpl^ifure, at my hefitarion, by feying, fee .always vnderffood that a tlh^lap 
phyfician could cure every difeafe. 

VOL. XV. 4 z Durfeg 
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.Daring the courfe attendance in the bareqi, I had ai opporttinity of feeing 
moft of the pptifc&’s Wotn^, who, exclufive of the four w^es ailbwed him' by 
his religion, were about t'ttrenty in number, and who did not, like his wives, difeover 
that iHtvincible reluctance to the difp||y of their beauty. They at fii-ft proved very 
troubltffeme patients; for upon ray not telling them all their complaints immediately 
upon feeling the pulfo, thef conlidercd me as an ignorant empiric, who knew faothing 
of my pVofeffion. Befuies this, I found that each of them flattered therafelves with 
almoft an inflantaneous cufe. In Ihort, after many fruitlcfs eflPorts to teach thofe to 
realbn who had hitherto never •made the fmallcfl: ufe of their underftandings, I was 
at laft obliged to adapt my deportment to the capacities of my patients, and foon 
acquired among them as much undefervecl commendation as I Ijad incurred unmerited 
reproach. 

Moft of the.women in the harem were under thirty years of age, of a coipulent 
habit, and of a very awkward gait. I'hcir knowledge of courfeii from having led a 
life of total feclufion from the world, was entirely confined to the occurrences in their 
harem ; where, as they wrerc allowed a free accefs to each other, they converfed 
upon fuch fubjecls as their uninfqjfmed underftandings ferved to furnifii them with. 
They are never fuflered to go out, but by an exprefs order from the prince; and then 
only when removing from one place of refidcncc to another. I in general found 
them extremely ignorant, proud, and vain of their perforis, even to a de^ee whfbh 
bordered upon chilciiihiiefs. Among many ridiculous queftion», they alked m^nter- 
preter if 1 could read and write; upon being ahfwered in the affirmative, they exprei|||| 
the utmoft furprifeand admiration at the abilities of the Chriftians. There was not 
among them who could do either ; thefe rudiments of learning are indeed only the lot 
of a few of their men, who on that account are named talbs, or explainers of the 
Mahometan law. 

Among the concubines of the prince there were iTx female flaves of the, age of fifteen, 
who were prefented to him by- a Moor of diftinclion. One of thefe was defeended 
from an Englifli renegado, another from a Spanilh, and the other four were of Moorilh 
extraftibn. 

Where the more folid and ufeful accomplifhments are leaft cultivated, a tafte is 
often found to prevail for thofe whieW arc purely ornamental and frivolous. Thefe 
devoted victims of libidinous pleafure received a daily IclTon of mufic, by order of the 
prince, from a Moor who had pafled fomc little time in London and Italy, where he had 
acquired a flight knowledge qf that fcionce. 1 had an opportunity of being prefent at 
one of thefe performances, but cannot fay I received much amufement, in a mufical 
view, from iny .vifit. It was a concert vocal and inftrumental: the inftruments ufed 
upon this occafion were the mandoline, a kind of violin with only two ftrings, and the 
tabor. The principal objeft in their performance feoined to be noife j it was without 
the leaft attention to melody, variety, or tafte, and was merely drawing out a wild and 
inelancholy ftrain. 

Converfation, however, forms the principal entertainment in thefe gloomy retire- 
li^ts.. When I vifited the harem, I never found the women engaged in any other 
^ployment than that .of converfmg on the ground in circles. In fad, as all their 
liii^dle'work is performed by Jewetfes, and their cookery, and the management of 
then* chambers, by their flaves and domeftics, of which the^ hive a prtmortionable 
nunfl)^ according to the favour they are in with the prince, u is not eafy for them to 
find means of occupying their timCf and particularly fmee none of them are able to 
read or write. It is impofllblc, inde^ to refled on the fituation of thefe mifertunate 
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w6men without the njoft lively (entiments of comp^ffion* Excluded from the enjoy, 
ment of frefh air apcl exercife, fo neceffary for the fupppit of health and life; deprived 
of all fociety but that of their fellow-fulFerers, a fociety to which woll of them would 
prefer folitude itfelf; they are only to be confi<i|red as the moft abjeft of flaves-y-flaves 
to the vices and caprice of a licentious tyrant, wiio exads even from his wives them- 
felves a degree of fubmiffion and refped which borders upon idolatry, and which God 
and nature never meant ihould be paid to a niortaU 

After the lapfe of a third week, there was a confiderabk amendment in the prince's 
complaint. He began to diftinguifh very large writing; and he affured me tliat he had 
written with his own hand a letter to the Emperor, wherein he informed him of the 
relief my attendance jiad aflbrded him} afluring me, that his father would reward me 
very handlbinely if 1 e3’c£lcd a cure. 

Our intercourfe was at this time improved into intimacy. He ufed to fee me with¬ 
out referve, and ofti-n at a time when he had his women with him, which, I wsk 
informed, was a mark of confidence with which no other man had ever before been 
honoured. He made me feel their pulfcs, and obliged one of them, who was remark¬ 
ably fat and unwieldy, to be held on the floor by iwo of the others, while I dropped 
into her eye i'omc of the fame medicine which I nad occaflon to apply to his. The 
violent but temporary paitt brought on by this application produced an immoderate fit 
ofrlaughser in the prince, as well as in the other ladies; and the object of it, though 
in ra#ft violent pain, to evince her refpefl to His Royal Highnefs, declared it to be a very 
nleafant fenfaiion. 

^ Upon other occafions he would detain me for two, and fometimes three hours, 
enquiring concerning European cuftoms, and particularly thofe of the Engliih, their 
religion, laws, and government. He made feme comments upon what I told him, 
manifefted an carneft defire of information, and appeared greatly interefted in the 
converfation. At other times, when he had been put out of humour, after I had felt 
his pulfe, and adminillered to him the medicines, he would difiniifs me without alking 
me to fit down, or even allowing me to aik any further queilions.—But the curiofity 
of the reader is probably by this time excited refpefting the perfon and charafterof 
this prince; and perhaps it cannot be gratified at a more convenient part of the-, 
narrative. » 

Muley Abfulem is of the middle fize, of rather a corpulent habit, and about thirty- 
five years of age. His features are very much disfigured by the great defed in his 
eyes ; the catarad having entirely obfeured one of them, and the other being drawn 
quite on one fide by the violence of the paralytic affedion. Thefe circunjftances, 
joined to the great natural fize and prominency of both eyes, a bad fet of teeth, and a 
fallow complexion, will not allow me to fay th^t the prince has the fmalleft pretenfions 
to the charader of handfome. His drefs was th^ fame as that of other Moors,' which 
I fliall hereafter deferibe, except a filk taflcl to his turban, which is il) this country a 
diilindive mark of royalty. When I firft faw him, he was covered with a loofe 
furtout, made of red woollen cloth, and edged with fur-fkin, which the Moors term 
a caftan. Indeed the only diftindion of drefs in this country is in the gopd or bad 
qualities of the materials. I have feen inftances of private^Moors, whole drefs was 
much richer than that of any of the princes, or even of the Emperor himfelfi The 
attendants of the piSnee confifted principally of foldiers, of which he has an unlimited 
number, pages, who are generally about his perfon, black eunuchs, and a f^ tlack 
Haves. * 

4*2 'Hie 
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Hie cliara£ler jll Matey Albftilein is mark^ kith lefs of fei;^ef rriylfy 
tikt of the CTeat^ of .we Moorifh jpralces ;< it poffeffes bowete*,, ifthe ilnifc Htoei 
lefs of that fagadty, acutehWs, attd adMty, wMch is fd ncceflkfy f^r the goviertftneht 
of fo uncivilized a people as the Mooiw To be explicit, this piHtice is naturally of 4 
mild and* indolent difpofition ; immoderately indulgent to his paffions, when he can 
enjoy them without itiuch trouble; and very little ambitious of fame. 

Till very lately he had accuftomed himfelf to drink, to a very great excefs, .ftrong 
brandy j that he has now entirely relinquifhed, and his pri.'icipal paflion fince has been 
the love of women, which engrones the whole of his attention and tiiiie. I obferv^, 
hovyever, that he allowed his ladies much more indulgence than is in general cuftomary 
atnobg the Moors; and I found that even in his prcfcncc tlicy sonverfed among each 
other with as much freedom as if they had been by themfelvcs. 

. Froth the tketch which I have given of the prince’s charafter, it will be no difiicult 
tnattfer to difeover the reafons why his father’s wilhes for appointing him his fuC- 
ceffor were difappointed. He was rich, it is true, but a great part of his wealth was 
fquandered on fcnfual gratifications; and the total W'ant of energy in his charadter pro- 
vented his fecuring friends in a co^lktry, W'here cruelty and great aflivity are confidcred 
as the only charaftcrillics of fovercignty. 

The advantages of hereditary fucceffion can only be feen by contemplating the ftate 
of thofe monarchies where it does not cxift. In Morocco, where there is ito reguRr 
or fixed order of fucceffion, though the Emperor is indulged in ti e formality of nomi¬ 
nating his fucceffor, yet the 1 word fupplies the place of right; and that prince who caipi 
acquire the greateft number of friends, and confequctttly the flrongefi army, fucceeds 
to the throne. This circumftance is often attended w'ith the raoft fatal ciTcdls, and has 
given rife to thofe bloody revolutions which from one period to another have fiiaken 
and depO|iulatcd the empire of Morocco. The Emperor Sidi Mahomet, from haring 
mo competitors, enjoyed a much more peaceful reign than any of his predey^t fibrs. How 
far his fucceffor, who has feveral brothers, eaqh feeling an equal claim to the throne, 
will be equally fuccefsful, time only rauft determine. 

* 

CHAP. VI. •— Deferipihjt of TarudanK — Country rf Vied de Non. — Markets for 

the Sale ef Cattle. — Extraordinary Amendment in the Prince’s Complaint. — Great. 

Civility from two Moors. — Singular Adventure. — 'L'be Prince ordered on a Pil- 
. grimage to Mecca.—Intcrcefflon in Favour of the Englijb Captives.—IJncxpeBed 

Order to repair to h^orocco^ 

AS it is quite unfafliionablc in this country to go even to the next ftreet on.foot, 
anid as my fituation was at fomp diftance from that of th|! princt^. His Highnefs made 
me prefent of a horfe, which, however, I could not fay was one of the beft in the 
country. But'as I had once engaged in this fervice, I conceived it my intereft to make 
beft of every fituation. In ihc hours, therefore, when my perfonal attendance on 
'iiiiy patient was not demanded. I frequently made ufe of my Rofinante, both for the 
of exercife, and for the gratification of my curiofity in vifiting every thing 
triiich appeared wonhyof mfpeflion. The following arc the principal obfervations 
viwch I was able to collefl in the courfc of my cxcurfions; and I flatter myMf 
tKe;j[ will ferve at leaft to give a general idea of the city wHIre I refided, and its 
etmrdik. 

Tamdant, now the capital of the province of Suz, was formerly, while the-eBr;^re 
kas divided into petty ftates, the metfbpolis of a kingdom. It lies in a fine but 
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uncultivated plain, i^out twe»ity mUj» to the foi|th of 4Ui4 fosy be con> 

fidered as the frontij^a* town of that part of the Emperot'o. d^ini^^. The Eroperor, 
it is truei claims the* fovereignty of the defert of Zahara, ahd tW territory of Vied de 
Non. But his authority over that part of the^^untry is almoft nominal; as it^tirely 
depends on the caprice and inclination of the Arabs who inhabit it; and vfho, from 
their diftant fituation from the feat of government, afe more properly under the 
dominion of their own chiefs. They acknowledge the Emperor to be their fovercigis, 
and the head of their church, and tjccafionally pay him tribute as fuch ; but they pay 
no attention wliatever to his particular orders, and over their interior government he 
has not the lead controul. 

Thcfe people confift of different tribes of Arabs, who live in tents without any fixed 
plac.'s of refideiice. 'I bey wantler over the country in fearcb of plunder, and are fup- 
pofed, on fotnc occafions, to extend their depredations as far as Nigr|jia, whence they 
carry off negroes., I’hey piofefs the Mahometan religion, though they intermix it 
with a great portion of idolatry; and in the deferts, where no water can be procured 
for the purpofe of ablution, they lubftitiuc fund. 'J'heir manner of treating thofe un¬ 
fortunate ntariners who iiavc the misfortune to fliipwrecked on their coaff, I fhall 
hereafter have occafion to nrprefent. 

The walls of 'i'aruuant, now half in ruins, are very extenfive, and enclofe a much 
ledger fpiice of ground than is eecupied by the buildings. The houfes, which are 
compofed of carih a«d mud, beaten very tight in a wooden cafe, and left to be dried 
by the fun, have only aparimenis on’the ground-floor; and as each houfe is fur- 
rounded by a garden and wall, the place altogether bears a greater refemblance to a 
well peopli'd fpoi ol coimtry, or a colledion of hamlets, than a town. This idea is 
much incrcafed by tia' number of lofty palm, or date trees, which'..re intermixed with, 
and overlook tin; houlks affording altogciher a very rural appearance. The apartments 
are in genera* mean and inconvenient, and principally inhabited by the lower clafs of 
mechanics, as there are very few Moors of diltincfion refiding at Tarudant. It is true, 
w'hen the prince is there, he brings with him all his attendants .and friends, but they 
generally live in the caltle, and are by no means to be coufidered as the inhabitants of 
the town. • • « 

Fnini the irregular and flraggling manner m which the tov*n is built, it is impoHible 
to form a conjecture concerning the number of houfes and inhabitants it contains. As 
its extent, however, is confidcrable, it may be accounted an important and populous 
city, when compared with nioft of the others in iht' En^ieror’s dominions. 

The principal manufactures at 'J’ariiJant are making of fine haicks, and the working 
of copper, winch is procured in great plenty from a neighbouring mine. They have 
a regular inai ket twice a week, where all kineb of cattle and provifions are brought 
to be difpofed of. For the lale of horfes and mules the pi'oprietqr of the market 
employs men on purpofe to ride, and exhibit the hearts to the bert«advautagc, and 
afterwards to put them up to public auction. In thefe fales, if the higheft bidder does 
not ofler a price agreeable to the owners, they arc at liberty to refufe felling them. 
This cuflom jjrevents tnany of thofe impoiitions in the fale of cattle, which -too 
frequently prevail in European fairs and markets. By thu{i putting the cattle up 4:0 
putnic auction, thofe perfons who have really good ones will in general get their lull 
price for them.; aud> thofe buyers, who from their ignorance might he liable yo be 
impofed upon, can without much difficulty form a tolerable idea of the real lalue of 
the animal by the price which others bid. 
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The Jewdiy is a miferaWe place, Atuated about a quarter of i iriile from the town. 
The inhabitants,are in the m<m abjeft ftate of poverty and fubj^iop, and when they 
enter the Mooriih Hown ai^ obliged to go barefooted. The caftle, which is very 
extenfij^e, and (ituated half-way betw^ the town and Dar Beyda, the refidence of the 
prince, fs enclofed in a tolerably neat garden, which was planned by a Frenchman. It 
is divided into three parrs; *one for the prince^ which he occafionally ufes, the other 
for his women, named the Harem •, and the third for all thofe who are in thefervice of 
the prince. ‘ 

As the prince's recovery became daily obfervable, I thought I might venture to 
try him with a large watch which I had with me, to fee whether he could point out 
the time of the day. In this he fucceeded very well, and had difeernment enough 
to obferve, that it was an old watch, and in part broken. He therefore begged my 
acceptance of a very elegant gold one, requeuing of me to wear it inftead of the 
other. The handfome manner in which His Highnefs made tlvs prefent, gave me 
a much more flattering idea .of his charadter than his condud afterwards warranted. 
But we are to recoiled, that he was then in the ad of receiving a benefit from me; 
that the journey which he was afterwards obliged to undertake, put it out of my 
power to render him any further fervice; and therefore, to an illiberal and uncul¬ 
tivated mind, the mofive for continuing any ads of generofity or kindnefs no longer 
exifled. * • ,• 

In the courfe of my vifits to the prince, I occafionally met with two Moors, one of 
whom had been in Italy for fome time, and the other in England, who could fpeak a 
little of the Englifh language. I mention thefe men not only from motives of gratitude, 
but alfo to evince, that it is by improving the mind, and by converfing with refined 
and civilized people only, that we are able to conquer illiberal prejudices. From an 
impulfe of benevolence, for it could proceed from no other motive, fince they had 
not received the fmallefl: favour from me, they in a fliort time contraded fo warm a 
friendftiip for me, that had I been their neareil relation, they could not have ftiewn it 
in a ftronger manner than I experiened. 

They not only exprefled their diflrefs at feeing me in a country where I muft be 
Gontinudly fubjed to infult, and where the manlier of living-muft be fo very different 
from that to which they knew by thei/ own experience I had been accuftomed, but 
tltey alfo took me to their houfes, introduced me to their wives, and defired them 
to take the fame care of me as of their own family. This was not all; they urged 
me to allow one of them to, go into fome other apartments, which they could obtaip 
from the prince, and almoft infifted upon my accepting of theirs. To this friendly 
prraofal, howoT'er, I could not accede. Indeed I was in daily expedatlon of taking 
pbfleflion of the apartments prpmifed .me by the prince; and had it been otherwife I 
could never lyive intruded fo much upon their fricndfhip as to have confented to this 
requeft. They conunually, however, obliged me to accept of tea and fugar, and 
other articles, which fronx their fcarcity at Tarudant were very valuable. Of 
,ftioney they knew I was not in want, as I drew upon Mr. Hutchinfon's agent for that 
article; but of thofe little rarities which they frequently fent to the prince, I was 
;Rlways kindly compelled to take ray {hare. Had thefe two eftiinable perfons received 
iJl the advantages of a liberal education, what an ornament would they have proved 
to/ociety, and of what extenfive utility to their natbn! 

EttropeaRf^ have b general an idea, that the place allotted for the women to live b ia 
ferag^. Tbs it quite erroneous. SetagGq ■ryanv properly a palace, and the women’s place at reudendm 
iathehatem. # ' _ 

On 
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On returning from one of my vifits to tlie praice, and having paifed ihe 
gateway, which Js. v; 3 ry lofty, and leads to the town, I was furpr^ed at bearing a 
number of voices from above calling out very loudly, tibib, tibiB! (adiftdr, dodor!) 
— On looking back I obferved Mulcy Omar,^ne of Sidi Mahomet’s fons, aad half- 
brother to Muley Abfulem, fitting in great ftate on the centre of the wall ‘over the 
gate-way, with a number of his atten^nts on each fide of him- I immediately rode 
up to the prince, and found him a tolerably good looking young man, of about two- 
and-twenty. He was rather of a dark complexion, and his features were ftrongly 
%narked with goodnature. After the ufual falutation, and having anfwercd his quef- 
tion, whether 1 approved of the horfe his brother had given me, 1 took my leaver 
but could not pollibly conceive the reafon why a perfon of his confequence ihould be 
feated in fo ftrange a place. I had not ridden far, before I obferved about an hundred 
Moors on horl'eback, w'bo were upon the full gallop, and firing at iiach other in a 
ftrange and irregular manner. 1 now was informed that this was a fhatu fight, per¬ 
formed for the amufeinent of the prince, who had chof«i the top of the gateway for 
his place of obforvation. 

As I found It an eafier matter to keep my mind employed in the day-time than in 
the evening, I accullomed rnyfelf to go to bed, as well as to rife, very early. One 
cvenirtg I had retired to reft more than three hours, when I was alarmed by a noife, 
which 1 af firft imagined was occafioned by thieves getting into the houfe. There had 
been lately a great niftnber of robberies at Tarudant, committed by the Arabs, who, 
as the houfes in general were conftruded of nothing but mud, had a cuftom of making 
a hole in the wall large enough to admit themfelvcs through, without occafioning the 
Icaft alarm to any of the family. This I conceived to be the cafe, and fuppofed that 
the noife I heard arofe from the accidental falling down of part of tne wall. 

1 immediately got up and flew to the door, which was already opened by my 
interpreter, wno had rifen before me, and there I obferved the whole of my neigh¬ 
bours with lights in their hands, and in their fhiris and fhifts, ift a perfect ftate of ■'■f 
confternation. They were Handing as if totally unconfeious where they were, and 
without the power of fpeech. Indeed the alarm had occafioned the fame appfehen- 
fions in them that it had in me, and they had juft advanced "s far as the fpdt where I * 
firft faw them, without having the refoluiion to examine any 'further into the caufe of 
the noife. 

My interpreter, though but little better than the others, had fummoned up courage 
enough to approach the fpot whence the noife arofej b^. there found that one-fourth 
of the houfe, which was built in a fquare, with a court in the centre, had entirely 
fallen down, and buried in its ruins two Jews, who were fleeping in .the fallen apart¬ 
ment. I immediately affifted, and we foon brot^ht th§ two men into my room, where 
I examiwjd them very particularly, and found them fpeechlefs"—but .i'poechlefs only 
from fright. 1 niuft confefs this accident, which had occafioned a cravK in my apart¬ 
ment, increafed my anxiety to change it, as it was impoffible to fay how foon I might 
be in the fame predicament with the two Jews whom 1 and my interpreter had extricated 
from the ruins; but notwithftanding all my importunities I could not perfuade the 
prince’s mafons to work faft enough to prove of any utility. 

A'mong the many inconveniences which I experienced at Tarudant, were tlie 
frequent infults I received in the ftrects, for w'hich I could certainly have.had wdf^s, 
but the number of new faces which were daily appearing, made applications for. 
«u entirely ufelefs. One day in my way to the {>Jme,.I was ifulted by an iUdooking ^ 
^ Moor,, 
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Mo^f, who, ^ndcr^he a fliarif*, 'thought hirufelf In fo.domg, 

and therefore in 'a very rud*i manner mule dirt ily up^ me, |?1tti aif raten- 

don of eitb'ei'giving m€ a fevere bu^', cr of frighting my horfe. '1 imm^wtely 
expofttrfated with him upon the inipi|pnety of fuch brutal behavbur; upon vdtich 
he told me I might go to the devil, for he was a fharif. Upon this I found it necef- 
lary to explain to him that I was furgeon to tus prince, who from being governor 
of Uie province, and froin having me under his immediate protection, would pay 
very little attention to his being a fliarif, but would punilh him in fuch a manner as 
his conduft merited ; that I was* then going to His Highnefs, and as I W'as well aC'V 
tjuainied with his name, Ihould make my complaint of him. With a meannefs 
pi*op©rtioned to his pride, this haughty fharif turned back bis mule, and ofiered any 
atonement I could point out, even that of going down upon his loxees, if 1 would 
forgive this offcace, for he dreaded the idea of his infolence bring made knovvn to 
the prince. I immediately confented to accept his fubmillion, bat admciiiflK'd him, 
thouch a fharif, to be caulioul in future how he committed fuch abroach of hofpitality 
as to itifult a flrangcr. 

At the end of the fourth week, the prince informed me that he had received orders 
from the Emperor to prepare himl'elf to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but that 
it was his intention to-take me up to Morocco, where he would introduce me to his 
father, whence I was to accompany him to Fez and Mequinez, where he Would 
me a detachment of foldiers, which fhould, conduft me to 'I'angicr. “ J3y thefc 
means,” added His Eiighnefs, “ you will have an opportunity of felling your brother 
Chriflians what a number of fine places you have feen in this country.” His de¬ 
parture from Tarudant, however, was not to take place for fome weeks, fo that it 
WT.uld not interfere* with the plan of cure which 1 was at prefent purfuing. ^ 

In the courfe of our converfation, during the different times I vifitcd the prince, 1 
repeatedly urged him to redeem out of his captivity Captain Ir'Ving, the,mailer of the 
^IhipwrecKcd GuhK'&*man, agreeably to his proniife, and always received the ftrongeft 
affuranccs that my requefts would be complied with j but hitherto nothing had been 
^ne. I therefore pn-ceeded upon another plan, which as it operated to the intereft 
of the prince, 1 flattered myfelf would be attended w'ith more fuccefs. ^ I told him that 
Captain Irving was a ph^'fician, w hom 1 ^new to be a man of great abilities (for he really 
was brought up to the profeflion) and that his advice was highly neceffary in order to pro¬ 
mote and facilitate nty plan of cure, and therefore i wilhed him to be fent for immediately# 
The prince, though fatisfied with my condufl, was highly pleafed with the idea of nof 
velty, !md (bon obtained the Einpcror*s permiffion to fend for him up to Tarudant. 

/Having no European with whom 1 could converfe, and refiding among the very 
wdrfl part of the Moors, who .harrafed me at one time wdth their felicitations for 
refief, and at another V/ith their infolence, it will eafily be conceived that ^ny time 
not fpent' in the moft agreeable manner poflible at Tarudant. My attendance 
bowever on the prince, and the apparently great amendment in his health, ferved in fome 
bIteSlurc to keep up my fpirits, amufe me, and enable me to bear my fituation with patience. 

At the expiration of five weeks, during which time the prince expreffed the moft 
pq:fe& fatisfaefion at tlie relief which I had afforded him, an order came down from 
^ Emperor commanding my immediate prefence at Morocco. It may well te*con- 
b(S«ed vtbat •!' could not receive this order withoutr ftrong emotioes of chagrih and 
ioiprife. From the well-known difpofiuon of thefe people, I was aware that bad,#ny 


are meo who profefs thettuWestD .be 
held in ^rcct efteem. 


the d^ndants of Mahomet, and on the* liwwnt ere 

accident 
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nedjtl^ h^j^Pigniidvfp th«>p;tWe dtu^ my m itin^: ofder mrould 

protefety h«m confa^uencie; out to t^5veii»' #otrr%]^ 

*.was informing his fa^eT |if hk amyfi^ 

rnyflll^jf which could not unfold. I rep^ggjfdly urged Hiie prince to cxpliun the 
re^n of this extraordinary condud in theWurt; but he was either unab^ or 'on* 
willing to afford me any intormation. ^ • 

Confcious how ufelefs and abfurd the attempt would be lo withfband a poiitiye 
order of the Emperor, in a government fo uncommonly defpotic, and reffeding upon the 
favourable ffate of the prince’s health, after revolving the queffion again and agaw, 
* within my own mind, I in the end (fo ready are our imagmatioos to flatter us on evcjy* 
occafion) brought myfelf to hope that the journey might prove rather to my advantage'- 
than otherwife. How egregiouily deceived I was in thofe hopei the fequel will fufi 
ficiently prove. A gold watch, an indifferent horfe, and a few hard dollars, forced 
into my hand contrary to my inclination, were the princely and magnificent rewards' 
which I received for taking a journey of five hundred jpiles, and an ailiduous attend^ 
ance on an ungrateful defpot! 

CHAP. VII.— Journey over Mount Atlas from Tarudant to Morocco.—^^tirtue,’^ 
Dangerous Pajfagc over Mount Atlas. — Defeription of Mount Atlas. — Natural 
'■JProdu^ions. — Animals.—Beautiful Vallies.—Manners and Cu/ioms of the Brebet.— 
Pi6lurcfque Views in the Mountains. 

ON the 30 th of November, between feven and eight in the morning, I took mf 
leave of the prince, having previouily intreated him to continue his courfe of medicines^ 
and left I'arudant, under the charge of an alcaide and two fbldiers of the Negrq 
fetvalry, who carried up the annual prefent from the prince to the Emperor, of fi* 
horl’es and three boxK of money. Thefe, with my interpreter, a Jew, who ferved 
both as cook*and groom, and a muleteer, who had the charge of my baggage, w|rg 
my party for the journey. • . * * * 

Between twelve and one at noon we arrived at the foot of Mount Atlas, about 
twenty miles froih larudant, where we pitched a very elegp't tent, which {he prince 
had procured for me, adjoining to fome Mobrih huts. We ibund the country in our 
way lather a woody and uncultivated plain. ' 

On the follow’ing day at fix in the morning we ffruck the tent, and immedbtely 
began to afeend Mount Atlas. For near four hours we had one continued, difficult,' 
and fatiguing afeent, owing to the road being narrow,* rocky, and fteep.,. From it; 
abrupt and angular turnings the Moors diilinguifh it by an Arabic nam^ which 
fignifies the camel’s neck. " . 

; In msmy places, and particularly on the higher parts of the.mountain, b^fidc^ ihe 
inconvenience of a rocky road, which was only broad enough to allo^one^mule ^th 
difficulty to pafs, we had a tremendous perpendicular precipice on one fide^ and 
in fome places, where the mountain conlHled of only a narrow ridge of roci^ on Both. 

It; was auonifhing to obferve with what eafe and fafety our mules afeende’d and d$« 
&ended the rough and uneven paths over the mountains, without putting us un^t 
the necefiity of difmounting. By two in the afternoon W'e began lo defeend, and arrii^' 
at a Imail ^lagc/.in the centre of which we pitched the tent. 

On the following morning, at a little before fix, we proceeded on our joum^, ^ 
it Me in the evening arrived at the termination of the mountains, where we flept thk 
.mghi. * .Ihe hrll psu-t of this day’s joqjTflfy on a moft rireadfull|^eto j 

ind rbefef road, which at laft brought tis into a£ beauiifttl vale, between two veiy h%h 
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thefe mountains, fo fertjTe m objefts j^dreftmg to coiaofity. iThe few 
which I was able to colled in my pan9^ over them I ihuU», howev^, 
readers* without any fttifther apology. \ \ ?? 

The Atlas are a' chsdb of high mountains, interfeded with deep vallies, which extend 
from the eaftem to the weftern parts of Barbary, dividing it into two parts or fedions. 
Thofe to the weft ward, from theis height, are named the greater Atlas^ and thofc to ,Ute 
eaftward the leffer. So immenfeis the height of thefe mountains, and particular!y,bf«^ 
thofe^im thp neighbourhood' of Morocco, that though fo far to the fouthward, their 
fumbilts are perpetually covered with fnow. When Muley Abfulem,. the followmg 
lanuaty, paflTed over the fame track which I had paffed in December, it fnowed, the 
wmble way; and from Morocco we at that time could not difeover any part of die 
mountains which was not completely white. ' 

The atm’ofphere near their fummit^ is intenfely cold, to a degree indeed which is 
frequently foiuid to be deftrudive to animal life. I was well informed that fome 
Br^es, who hid attempted to afeend the higheft part bf the mountain, died imme¬ 
diately on the fpot, while others who were engaged in the fame attempt were obliged 
to return with the jitmoft precipitancy. 

As December‘was not the moft favourable feafon for botanical refearclfes, I Ifw 
fittle'Vegdtalion on the mountains, except the arga-tree, on which I have already made 
ibme remarks when fpeakingof the natural produdions of the country in genoal;; 
but 1 am informed from the beft authority, that in the fpring thefe mountains abound 
%ith ah limumerablc variety of curious plants. Indeed I have great reafon to believe 
the natural philofopher would find a nobler fcope in this country'for his enquiries than 
% almoft any part of the globe; and that the knowledge of ipedicine, as well as of 
lany, would be improved by a philofophical tour over the Atlas. • 

In the interior parts of the mounttuns there are, as 1 have before obferved, nume*' 
, rtms iron mines, and the Moors have an opinion that there are gold ones alfo; but the 
troth of this has not been afeertained. I was informed of feveral volcanoes which 
ekifted in different pans^ but as I did not fee them I only give this as a mere report; 
though from the nature of things I cannot help repeating, that I think it highly pror . 
bal^e many curious and valuable articles are concealed in the bowels of thefe unknowti 
mountains, which indolence and want of'emulation, fo ftrcngly interwoven in the d^ 
pofition and'charader of the Moors, will not fuffer them to explore. 

■ With refped tp animal produdions, Mount Atlas abounds with liems, tigers, wolyes* 
wfrd;I»ars> and mohftrous f«|>ents. But except when the neceffity produced by an 
.ex#|rody fevere winter drives 'thefe animals into the vales or tracks of n^n,, theifr 
Aeiii^Uy iOpni^e themfelves to the moft inaccefiible flirts of the mountahH*. Th^, 
^in^miauk, however, is not to be underftood without exceptions; for when I was at 
'Tl^ant *■ tiger was killed quite clofe to the towa^ and there have bCen many ii^ 
.l£n^es of their raging far beyond the limits of the mountains. The means made ^ 
by the inhabitants to, fecure themfelves from their attacks at night are by tnakiz^ 
and riumerous wood*fires, which the wild beafts feldom venture tp 
i pa|^ over the mountains, I met with no animals of pi*^, 

Irge eagles. ‘ ' 

le oppeif parts, in fome placeB, th^e was nothing to befeen 


of iKigged'- 'rocks. 
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dptc^k)4 lEtxt^ clovs^ ^ fsesii^ejip^ 

othew, we jpaB^ through thick uiid extenfive fordftsjuif i;h^ar|;!i^t|iiei^ Whidh, thdu^^ 
h variety, being the only vegetable«erf Ihtle 

general appearance of barrennriW : '' v, 

?The valh^, however, prefented us with a m-y different fcene. Here wj^.fibferved 
numerous villages, gardens, and inclofures, which, though in December, were beauti* 
Killy covered with verdure-, and filled with fruit-trees of evCTy defcription, Cofa 
grew at this feafon in the greatefi abundance, intermixed with plantations of olives 
and oranges, and ferved as the refort of a variety of, finging birds of every defcription. 

^ In Tome places fmall cafcadeaof water iffue^d from the rocks and mountains above, 
uniting and forming one continued Itreani, which plentifully watered the plain. 
fafl:, this fcene alForded the moll plcafmg relief to the mind, after the fatigues and 
dangers we had experienced in the higher parts of the mountains. . - 

The villages conlifled of luUs, rudely confirucled of earth and miftl, and walled,in. 
They are very lumferous, and. are inhabited by a fet of people who are named Brebes, 
Thel'e people differ entirely from the Arabs and Moors. 'They are the original in¬ 
habitants of the country, who at the time of the conquefl: by the Arabs fled into thefc 
mountains, where they have ever firice continued, and in a great meafure maintained 
their independence. Each village is under the diredtion of a fttaik, who, contraiy 
tq the pradfice in the encampments of the Arabs, is an officer of theid own choice.' , < 
^The Efrebes are a yery athletic and ftrong-featured people, patieht, and accuffomed. 
to Irardfhips and fatigue, and feldoni remove far from the Ipot where they refidcb’ 
They (have the fore part of the bead, but fufter their hair to grow from the crown 
far behind as the neck. They wear no fhirt or drawers; they are only covered by 
one woollen garment without ffeeves, and belted round the^niddle though I have feea- 
Tome few cover it with the haick. Their principal amufement is in the ufe of th^ 
mulkets} they are indeed excellent markfmen, and are very dexterous in twirling th% 
muffeets round, throwing them very high in the air, and afterguards catching 
So attached are they to thefe inftruments, that they frequently go to the expence ^ 
fixty or even eighty ducats, to oraament them with filver and ivory. . 

Their employment confifts principally in cultivating thq^ t allies, looking jafter theidj 
cattle, and numing wild beaffs, the (kins of which becomi a very valuable aiticie foe 
vfale. Like the Arabs they have their regular markets for the difpofal of cattle„&c. 
where they either receive money or feme other article in exchange. They have 
Ktlien, in a great meafure,i into the cuiloms and religion of the Moors, but they ftiH 
retain their original language; and a Moor is frequently obliged to ufe an interpreter 
*0 enable him to converfc with them. * . 


Befides thofe who refide in huts in the vallies, which are numerous, there are^^fo 
>pther8 'ffho live in caves in the upper parts of* the mt>uncainsc« fo that the of 

(4he whin muft be very coniiderable. 

From their fecure fituation, the Brebes, although inhabiting a confioei^ble.firaK 
Within the bounds of the empire, have frequently proved very troublef^ime the 
Mooriih monarebs, fometimes paying them tribute, and at others refufing it, accdrthng 
to the 4idatcs of their inclination. It is not long fince a general revolt took plttqe 
amot^ the Brebes, which obliged the Emperor to fend a large army to fubdue thenij; 
but he.:^coeeded no fiarther than to oblige them to difperfe, without either ccaiqpet^ 
them, or g^mg the point at which he aimed, which was to compei them;.to5 liw 
psfatem iof the tribute denianded. The fitmttl^ indt^ of thefe mauntam^^Joes 
p£ the operations of a iar^ mpuataincerS) .fp 
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jdtever before^’hM ilie att^pt. A ^■' s' 
vS^ide the Bribes, tnaitf^^virs refide in and poSelS 

Oi' vflla^. 'Thefe pec^leihie en 3 plo 3 ^ in the* trifling mecbankial'c^upaiitS^^i^ch 
the Brebes require. Indeed I brfieve'roere is no part of t^ world wnere the^ws 
are fo completely diffii^d over the face of the country, or t^ere they sure fo fevert^ 
oppteded^ as in Barba^. 

In one of the places where I flept in thefe vallies, foon after I got under my teat, 
1 was amufed with the found of* an inftrument very much refembling the bagpipe, 
and producing a wild and melancholy ftrain. Curious to know the nature or the 
inftn^ent, I lent for the perfon who was playing upon it, and immediately purchafed. 
it. It ^oved to be*made of a common cane, about eight inches in length, perfeftly 
H<^iw, without any cork or flop to it, with fix holes before, and one behind for the 
thumb, between which was a narrow brafs plate by .way of ornament; it had a common 
cofd fixed to it, for the purpofe of hanging it round the neck. ’It in fad aitogethar 
ip well correi^nded with the defeription of the pipe, which was ufed by the anciei^ 
fbepherds, that I have little doubt of this defeription reviving a few claifical and romantic 
ideas in the minds of fome readers. 

It is by no means a very eafy matter to deferibe the different feqfations which ssre 
experienced in p^ng over thefe wonderful mountains. Their immenfe height, 
dangerous precipices, the vales, which from th«r depth appeared,like fo many abyflM, 
<:infpired altogether an emotion of awe and terror, which may be better conceived than 
esqjrefTed. On the other hand, the unlimited and great variety of profpeds difed* 
viable from their fummits, the numerous herds of goats and fheep which were 
feramb^g over th& almofl perpendicular cliffs, and the univerfal barrennefs of the 
mountains, comraftpd with the beautiful verdure of the vallies immediately below, 
foirmed on the whole a feene fuSiciently beautiful and piflurd'que, to counterbalance 
|Ilhe inconvemences we otherwife fufi'ered. ' 

f 

e^AP. Viii. — Arrival at Morocco,—Difficulty of obtaining on Audiencfi,’-^Defcrip^ 
fihn of*the Metropolis. — buildings,—-Houfe of the Prime Minijler,—The Cajile,—^ 
The Jewdry.—State ^f the Jews in'Barbary.—Account of Jacob Attain the Dm^.. 
ftr^s Jewfh Secretary.—-Manners <f the Jews in Barbary.—-Jcwelfes.-—Drefs.—^ 

^ Marriages.—Difpffition far Intrigue in the Jewijh Women.—The kmperor's Palace - 
* diffcribeA t 

thi 3 d of December, between five and fix in tlm morning, we proceeded on 
•nr Jourq^, and’foon reached a fine plam, on which we continued the whole way to 
MorOcce^ where we asrived on the following day about noon,, having performed alto* 
geth^ a ]ourn^ of about one hundred and twenty-.five miles. 

firft objed on my arrival was to fecure myfelf a convenient place refidaice^.^ 
^^wdryj and haviog accomplifhed that to my fatisfadiion, 1 immediately took 
~i of it, expedting auxiouily every hour to be fummoned before the Emp^^* 
however. His Moorifli Majelty was repeatedly tn&rmed of my arrival, yet toi 
m^great i^omfhmentT continuad a u^hole month m a flate of uBceEeaiiri|j^a ex* 
wi^m having it in my power tg obtain an audience, or to be imeni^ cl 

removed me from Tmudanu 


of anecdotes in wcuhtripn through the town to nw 
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-firfends it 

was lpfiilli|$^ that His ltnpi^l^ Majefty ha\i «faM^di$^^ras*ydi 90 g|^ 

adaUKfi^i^g ^^M^ for. difeafes of the eye/ w^^ 'was i*^pra^e t^^ly 

new/.^iiid^'Unaccou^ to them; that £uro|pan medidhes were al^ys p^wmu! 
and ;^lQ]ient, and that if I had been fufiered ^ attend ihe prince much Jojtger, fafs 
ccudUtution would have ^een ruined for ever. Another •even yent fo far to fey, 
that the Emperor fufpedted me of having been employed by my countrymen widh a 
view to poifon his fon. 

After much perplexing inveftigation into the truth of thefe aiTertions, I now difco-' 
vered that my journey to Tarudant was a private affair, fettled between the conful 
and the prince; that the Emperor, who at that time was not upon the bed terms wii^‘ 
the Englifli court, and who had already (topped all communication between his domi¬ 
nions and the garrifon of Gibraltar, was highly difpleafed that an Englilhman (houtd 
bemtroduced, unknown to him, for the purpofe of attending his fon in a medical 
capacity ; that his Mdorilh phyfician, out of pique, had perfumed the Emperor, that 
European medicines were too potent for the prince’s coiiftitution, and that in reality 
his fon was in extreme danger while under my care; —that in fine, all thefe arguments 
weighed fo powerfully with the Emperor, that he not only determined on immediately 
removing me from the prince, but at the fame time ordered fome of my medicines to ^ 
be privately fent up to Morocco, where they were to undergo a ftrift examination bjf 
his phyfician* The cqufe of my not being honoured with an audience, I found to 
arife from a defire in the Emperor to'be thorqpghly informed of the ftateof the 
piece’s health Mefore he faw me, that according to circumitances he might give me a 
favourable or a cool reception. 

As fome alleviation to the uneafinefs occafioned by this ftaite if fufpenfe, I was 
now much more comfortably fituated than I had been before af Tarudant. The 
apartment which T had procured was one Ifory high, in the houfe of a very refpeffoble 
family, and was fpacious, clean, and retired. From a Genoefe .gentleman;nn the 
fervice of the Emperor, I was enabled* to procure a tabic, two chairs, two dilhes, a 
few plates, fome knives and forks, and a couple of tumblers. In addition to*tIu8, 

Jew offered his fervices as cook, whb had lived fume time with an European, and who 
fnoved an adroit and ufeful perfon. Provifionr of every kind jvere rcmarlwbly plen-« 
tifed, good, and cheap. For beef and mutton I paid only about two pence Englifft 
abound, for fine fowls about fix pence each, and pigeons were frequently fold at the 
of three halfpence a pair. Had I, in addition to all thefe comforts, been able ^ 
to have procured a liitlc agreeable fociety, my fituation wAuld h:i.ve been very fopport- 
able.^ but in that particular 1 fcarcely pollefl'^ more advantages than I had during my ; 
refideace at Tarudant. ^ 

TheG^efegentleman, from whofe houfe I had borrowed apart of piy furattu^,. 
W||8 at Mlflpdore, and the only Europeans who were at that tinte at hforoccp,^%« 
except i a lew Spanifh .artificers in the Emperor’s fervice, were part of 
featzmn who had been ihipwrecked, a French officer, with fome French featiien, 
we|!e alfo captives from a fimiiar accident, and three Spaniih friars. Out of thefe 1 
cotiild only ^ii^oofe for my fociety the French officer and the friary.. 

With ^*e :firft, as I was acquainted with the French, language, I could converfq 
pn^ty and I really found him a raoff agreeably companion: he had taken hjss 

paffage on board a vt>ffel bound for the Fr^ch fettlemeiits mx the coaff blE GuloeV, - 
wWt&rvhe wds proceeding to join his regiment, an^ll^ Ihipwrecked on that pmM 

fies.fothe Thismisfbilfosei ' 

uifoed. 
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jlTie Emperori it is cc^ pot be accBfe<J of ill trea^g th^ 

captiveerj on the contrary?* heallowel them ^Uy a of money^ :^ per¬ 

mitted them to wallR'about at liberty. His detention c# them, however, m ^the 
coPnttyi without anV't>^«tediate profpefl of returning home, was a fufficient reafon 
for ftill to conOder themfelves in no other light thw that of flaves. 

The Spanlifa friars, who have a fmall convent in the Jewdry, and who ^efe 
orig^Uy placed there for the purpofe of redeeming captives, as they diftribiked 
meKpemes to the poor gratis, confidered themfelves as being engaged in the fam%pro. 
feffi^ ninth myfelf, and received .me very hofpitably; but as, from my not under- 
iiauidiag their janguage, I was’obliged to converfe with them by means of my inter¬ 
preter, who fpoke Spanifti, the fociety enjoyed with them was very limited indeed, 
I cannot avoid exprefling my concern for the fate of thefe \forthy men, who are 
defined to fpend the. whole of their lives on a fpot deftitute of all civilized fociety, 
vdiere they are continually fubjedled to the caprice and infolcnce of jthe Emperor, as 
well as of the worft part of his fubjeffs. They appeared to me to be men who had 
received much information from reading, as well as from obfervation, and they very 
properly employed their time in the duties of their profeflion, in the offices of devotion, 
1 ^ adminiflering medicines to the poor, in ftudy, and in fuch innocent re'ereatip^s as 
the lindted fociety of Morocco affords. 

To divert my thoughts from the great uneafmefs which my fituation naturally in- 
fpired,) during fo long a ftate of fufpence, I made daily excurfions through different 
]^s io$ Morocco,; though, from the continual infults which I experienced when in 
the ftreets, even t;|iis amufement was attended with confiderable inconvenience. 

The city of Morocco, which lies about one hundred and twenty miles to the north 
of Tarodant, ninety to the ea(t of Mogodore, and three hundred and fifty to the fuuih 
of Tangier, is (ituated in a beautiful valley, formed by a chain of mountains on the 
’northehi fide, and thofe of the Atlas, from which it is difiant about twenty mih’s^ 
OP tbe ffourh and eafi. 'I'he country which iillmediately furrounds it is a fertile 
vpl^’n, beautifully div^rfified with chimps of palm-trees and fhrubs, and wittered 
by jfeiall and numerous ftreams, which defcond from Mount Atlas. The Empeiw^S 
out-gardens, which are fituated at the diftance of about five miles to the fouth ofl^e 
' dty, and are large plantations of olives walled in, add confiderably to the beauty of 
Ihefceye. ' . * 

■/. .Morocco, though ipne of the capitals of the empire,—-for there are three, Morocco, 
Mieqtiiliez, and Fez,*-has nothing^to recommend it but its great extent, and the 
palaces, It isenclofed By remarkably firong walls, built of tabby, dm circum- 
fiaence of which is about eight miles. On thefe walls there are no gmlPbiounred, 
are fianked with fquare towers, and furrounded by a wide and deep ditch, 
city has a number of entrances, confifiing of large double porches of tabfcr^V *** 
l^sGothic ftyle, the gates of which are regularly flaut every night at cert|ia 
As polygamy is allow.ed by the Mahometan religion, and is fuppofed in fome degr<ee^ to 
jsffifeA population, it would be difficult to form any computation near tB|.^uth.w?th 
to jihe number of inhabitants which this city may contain, ' 
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imhi^er, was among the oefl; which 1 vifited in Morocco. Ijl'his hoiife, which cohAft^ 
of two ftories, had elegant apartments both above and below, fumilhed in a 
foperior to any thing I ever faw in that country. The court, into which the lower 
apartments opened, was very neatly paved with glazed blue and white tiling, and had 
in its centre a Jseautiful fountain. The upper apartments were conncded together by 
abHKtd gallery, the balluftcrs of which were painted of different colours. The hot 
and cold baths were very large, and had every convergence which art could ^dford. 
Into the garden, which was laid out in a tolerably neat ffyle, opened a footd adjoining 
to the houfe, which ^had a broad arched entrance, but no door, beautifully oma> 
maated with chccqiicrcd tiling; and at both 'ends of the apartment the walls were 
cntir.''ly covered with looking-glafs. Ibe flooring of all the rooms was covered with 
beautiful carpetring, the walls ornamented with large and' valuable looking>glaiii»^ 
intermixed with watches and clocks in glafs cafes. The ceiling was carved woodU.^ 
work, painted of different colours, ^nd the whole was in a fuperior ftyle of Mooriffi 
grdi|deur. , This and a few others are the only decent habitations in Morocco. The 
generality of them fertte only to iinprefs the traveller with the idea of a miferable and 
deferted city. ' 

The Elcaifleria is a particular part of the town where fluffs and other valuable articles 
are expofed to fale; It confifts of a number of fmall fhops, formed in the walls, of the 
houfes, about a yard from the ground, of fuch an height within as j jft to adinif a man 
to fit in one of them crofs-legged. The goods and drawers are fo arranged round 
him, that when he ferves his cuftomers, who are Handing all the time out in the flireetf 
he can reach dbwnany article he wants, without being under the neceflSty of moving. 
Tbefe (hops, which are found in all the other towns of the empire, are fufficieht to afford . 
a ftriking example of the indolence of the Moors. * f 

There are three daily markets in different parts of the town at Mbrocco, where prpt* - 
viflons are fold, and two weekly fairs or markets for the dtfpoi:\I of cattle, where the 
fiiiiie cuftom is obferved as at Tarudant. 

i'i’he city is fiipplied with water by means of wooden pipes conne^d with the nragh* 
bhuring ftreams, which empty themfelves into refervoirs placed for the purpofe in the ' 
fuburbs, and fome few in the centre of the town. • > : 

The caftle is a large and ruinous building, the outer walls of which ^nclofe a fpac# ' 
of ground about three miles in circumference.. It has a mofque built by;^tdy|!! 
Abdallamjjfether to Sidi Mahomet, on the top of which* are three large .balls 
the Moo^filege, are formed of folid gold, but-as no perfon is permittt4-io idcea4%i 
them, we muff trull to their word For the truth of this aflertion. The callie ia allisqiji^ 
a tqyvn of itfelf; it contmns a number of inhabitants, who in fome dejartmeilt or 
arie; In the fervice of the Emperor, and ail under the diredioa of a particular alcaide; 
Vfho is independent of the governor of the town. 

On the pfutfide of the caftle, between the MoorHh town and the JewdSry, are feveral' / 
fmsdl, diftina pavilions, enclofed in gardens of ,orange*trees, which are intended ' 
oocafipnal places bf reftdence for fuch of the Einperor’s fons or brothers as happen 
W As ’th^are coveted 
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dittmq^ rt)(tiB<l the cityj the ground i&totahy occupied hy^a^^^fnomber of nits, of 
a lar^r^fpStfies than any-1 haa ever before feeii, which burrow under ground^ andy like 
labbits, allow ftrangers to |!tpproach.very near before they retire to their holes. They 
indeed gave me everV idea of a rabbit warren in miniature. • . 

The Jews, who are at*this place pretty numerous, have a feparate town to them- 
^ves, walled in, and under the charge of an aieaide, appointed by the Emperor* It 
two large gates, which are regularly Ihut every^evening about ninq^o'clock, after 
which time no perfon whatever is permitted to enter or go out of the Jewdry, tMlthey 
are limned again the following morning. The Jews have a market of their own, and, 
‘ tsatTarud^tj when they enter the Moorifli town, callle, or palace, they are always 
'compelled to be barefoot^. 

The Jaws in general are obliged to pay to the Emperor a certain annual fum, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, whidi b a confiderable income, independent of his arbifrary 
exa&ions. Thofe of Morocco were exempted by Sidi Mahomet from this tax, and in 
its room he compelled them to take poods of him, of which they were to difpofe in the 
heft manner they could, and pay him'five times their value;, by which means they 
were far greater fufterers than if they paid the annual tax. , 

•V Every part of the empire more or lefs abounds with Jews, who originally, were 
ex^lldE from Spain and Portugal, and whd fled into Barbary as a place of refuge. 
Tbde people are not confined to towns, but are fpread oyer the whole face of ^ 
cbnntiy. Mount Atlas iifelf, as was before mentioned, not excepted. 

In every countsy where they refide, thefe unfortunate pecple are treated as another 
clafe of beings; but in no part of the world are they fo feverely and undefervedly 
opprefled as in Barbary, where the whole country depends upon their induftry and 
ingenuity, and could fcarcely fubfift as a nation without their afliftafice. They are 
the only mechanics in this part of the world', and have the whole management of all 
• uecunisiry and commercial matters, excqjt the colletting of the cuftoms. They are, 
yJjowevee, intrufted ill the coinage of money, as I myfetf have witneffed *. 

The Moors difplay more humanity to their beafts than to the Jews. I have fe^ 
frequent inftanccs where individuals of this unhappy people were beaten fo feverely as 
. ,to be left almoft lifeiefs on the ground, and that without being able to obtain the'leaft 
' redrefs whatever, as the raagiftrates always ad with the moft culpable partblity when 
a |i|oQr and a Jew are the parties in a fuit. What they loofe by oppreffion, however, 
they in a greaf meafure make up by their fuperior addrefs and fagadty, which Ire- 
qoently enables them to over-reach ;he Moors — as 2 cannot compliment tb6 Jews of 
J^bacy in g,eneral upon their probity and principle. gA 

Jacob'Atud, the Emperor’s Jewifh and favourite fecretary, bad more iraRWe with 
jhis royal mafter, and did more mifehief by his intrigues and addrefs, than all the other 
/^Imfters pul together. This young man* who was a native of Tunis, and who wm 
^^ i^dlrably well acquainted with the Englifli, Spanifli, Italian, French, and Aial^c 

.. * DftttUttong and hard dolhfs are current in this country; bnt the coine-peeuliar tc 
. jOf the vaia<^.pf ten hard doltaiB,. fome of ipive| of one and a half, and others of ,coly. one.* 

- mueof ahdm five pence En^Iith ; and blaoqD'ils, of five farthings, both filve# cqitts j’flttCes, w^h 
<C,ddpper,. twintyifour heitfg equal to '« blanquaf fedt ounces are the-trionty. 

.iij|f»ni.iii ihecoAnuty. - AU ttfe £ii^erp<».cbros tuiei; bts wimck Arahie on^ioM 

»h« date, <s»d pl«se at «Aieh,tl«y , i . ''''' ' ‘ ‘ 
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tankages, ’^s» of ac a£Hve and enterpriRmg mind^ and had (6 well' htfonned htmfeEf 
of me natu^ difpofition of the Moors, and particufarly of that of6idi Mahomet, ^at 
he had gaunra an etitire afcendancy over the Emperor. As he knew thutan unbounded 
love or money was the ruling paiSon of his royll mailer, he not only furrendered to 
him half of his own gains, but alfo fumiihed the Emperor with the earlieft land beft 
information concerning thofe who were in pofieflion of wealth, as well as with a prmeft 
for extrading it from them. By thus attacking the Emperor on the weakeil nde, 
he fecured his hiendihip; but he fecured it by means v/hich expofed him to the 
refentment and revenge of thoufands as foon as the Emperor died, which has been fince 
too fetally proved. I muft, however, do this young man the juftice* to add, tl^t 
thrcRighout the whole of his adminiilration, though in fome inftances perhaps contrary 
to his own intereil, he ihewed an exclufive preference to the Englilh; and of tlus the 
Moors in general were fo fenlible, that they gave him the appellation of the EngUflt 
ambaflador. ^ ' 

The Je\ai in moft* parts of this empire live entirely feparate from the Moors; and 
though in other refpeds opprelTed, are allowed the free exercife of their religion* 
Many of them, however, to avoid the arbitrary treatment which they efondandy 
experience, have become converts to the Mahometan faith; upon which they are 
admitted to all the privileges of Moors, though they lol'e their real edimation in the opi¬ 
nion of bodi feds. 

In mod of the fea-port towns, and particularly at Tetuan and Tangier, the Jews 
have a tolerable fmattering of Spaniih ; but at Morocco, Tarudant, and all tNh inland 
towns, they can only fpeak Arabic, and a little Hebrew. They nearly follow the cudoms 
of the Moors, except in their religious ceremonies; and in that particular they are by 
far more fuperditious than the European Jews. 

The Jews of Barbary fliave their heads clofe, and wear their beards long; their 
drefs indeed, altogether, differs very little from that of the Moors (which 1 (hall here¬ 
after deferibej except in their being obliged to appear externally in.black. For which 

S urpofe they wear a black cap, black flippers, and indead of the haick worn by the 
loors, fubditute the alberoce, a cloak made of black wool, which covers the whole 
of the under drefs. The Jews are not permitted to go out the country but by an 
' exprefs order from the Emperor ; nor are tney allowed to M^ear a fword, or ride a 
horfe, though they are indulged in the ufe of mules. This arifes from an opinion 
prevalent among the Moors, that a horfe is too noble an animal to be employed in the 
fervice of fuch infidels as Jews. 

The drefs of the Jewilh women conlids of a fine linfen (hirt, with large and joofe 
deeves, which hang almod to the ground; over the ftirt is worn 4 caftan, a loofis 
drefs made of woollen cloth, or velvet, of any. colour, reaching as low as the hip% 
and cov||j|g the whole of the body, except the neck and bread,' which, are left opra, , 
and the Hges of the caftan, as worn by the Jeweffes of Morocco, are embroidered 
with gold. In addition to thefe is the geraldito, or petticoats, made of fine 
woollen cloth, the edges and comers of which are fometimes embroidered with gold* 
Tliey are fedened by a broad falh of filk and gold, which furrounds the waid, and 
the ends of it are fuffered to hang down behmd, in an eafy manner. This is the 
drefs th^wear in the houfe, but when they go abroad, they throw over it the 
buck. Ine unmarried womm wear their hair plaited in different folds, and hanging 
down behind* They have a very graceful and becoming method of putting a 
wreath of wroug^ filk round the head, and tying it behind in a bow. This drefs 
fees off thdr features to grrat advantage, and didinguifhes them from the married 
VOL. XV, 5 R women. 
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womai« who cover their heads with a red fills, handkerchief, wldch they tie behmsf, 
RRti over it put ajTilk fafli, leaving'the ends to hang loofe on their backs. Nsmeof the 
lewilh women ufe fiockings, but wear red flippers, curioufly erabroidered v^th gold. 
They wear very large gold ear-rings* at the lower part of the ears, and at th^ upper 
three fl/\all ones fet with pearls or preCious ftoncs. Their necks are loaded with beads, 
and their fingers with fmalj gold or filver rings. Round each wrift and ancle they 
wear large folid filvor bracelets; and the nch have gold and filver chains fufpended 
from the fafli behind. , 

Their marriages are celebrated with much fcfUvity for fonie time previous to the 
ceremony, arid the intended bride,.with all her female relation.^, go through the form of 
^ving their ^ces painted red and white, and their hands and feet ftained yellow, with 
aa herb named henna. A variety pf figures are maricod out on them with a needle, and 
then this h^- rb, w'hich is powdered and mixed with water into a paftc, is worked into 
the holes made'by the needle, and thefe marks continue on the hand.'; and feet for a long 
fp^e of time. Upon the death of a Jew (before and after burial) ah the fem||e relations, 
with other women hired for the purpofe, aflemble in the room of the dcceafed, and 
for feveral days lament his lofs by moll dreadful Ihrieks and bowlings, and tearing their 
cheeks and hair. 

The Jewefles of this empire in general are very beautiful and remarkably fair. — 
They marry very young, and when married, though they are not obliged to hide their 
faces in the ftreet, yet at home they are frequently treated with ^lie fame fev*erity as'*^the 
Moori%iwomen. Like the Moors, the Jewilb men and women at Morocco cat feparate; 
and the unmarried vroraen are not permitted to go out, except upon particular occafions, 
and then always with their faces covered. 

A difpofition for intrigue in the female fex is always found to accompany tyrannical 
condud and undue rellraint on the part of ours; and this dirpofition is again made the 
excufe for the continuance of thefe reftraints. Thus the effcdl becomes a caufe, and 
when women ceafe to be the guardians of their own honour, they derive no credit 
from the prefervation of it, and incur in their, own eftiraation but little difgrace by its 
.lofs. The Jews allege, in extenuation of their feverity, the licentious inclinations and 
artful d|fpofitions of their women, and that a fiiiglc acl of criminality in a daughter 
would be an cffe£lual bar to her ever forming a legal connection. ITie fame objeftion 
not being fo applicable to their married women, they are permitted to go out without 
rellraint. Indeed many of their hulbands, from interelled motives, are too apt to con- 
. nive at a condud, which, in other countries, would infallibly bring down upon them 
well-merited contempt. « 

llie palace of Morocco ii^ an ancient building, furrounded by a fquare wall, the 
height of which nearly excludes from the view of the fpeftator the other buil^ngs. 
Its principal gates are condruded with Gothic arches compofed of cut ft^e, which 
condud to feVeral open and fpacious courts ; through thefe it is neceflary topafs before 
we reach any of the buildings. Thefe open courts were ufed by Sidi Mahomet for the 
pinpofesof tranfading public f>ufinefs, and cxercifing his troops. 

The habitable part of the palace confifls of feveral irregular fquare pavilions, built 
of tabby, and whitened over, fome of which communicate with each other, others 
are diftind, and moft*of them receive their names from the different towns ofthe empire. 
The principal pavilion is named by the Moors the douhars, and is more properly 
the j»lace*or feragUo than any of the others. It confills of the E[np€?ror*s place of refi- 
^ce, and the harem, formmg altogether a building of confiderable extent. The 
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other pavIliosiB aihe merely for the purpofes of pleafure or bufmefs, and are quite diftind 
from thedo'ihan 

The Mogodore* pavilion, fo named from the Emperor's partiality .to that town, 
has by far the faircft claim to grandeur and magnificence. This apartment was the 
work of Sidi Mahomet, and is lofty and fquare. It is built of cut ftone, haadfomely 
ornamented with windows, and covered with varnifiicd tiles of various colours; 
and its elegance and neatnefs, contrafted Altogether with the fiinplicity and irregularity 
of the other buildings, produce a moft ftriking effeft. In the infide, befidw 
feveral other apartments, we find in the pavilion a fpacious room, floored with blue 
and white chequered tiling, its ceiling covered with curioufly carved and painted 
wood, and its ftuccoed walls varioufly ornamented with lookiug-gltifles and watches, 
regularly difpofed in ghfs cafes. To this pavilion Sidi Mahomet manifefted an exclu- 
five preference, frequently retiring to it both for the puqiofes of bufmefs, and of 
recreation. ^ * 

The apartments pf the Emperor have In general a much fmaller complement of 
furniture than thofe of the Moors in the inlerior walks of life, llandfome carpetting, 
a mattvefs on the ground, covered with fine linen, a couch, and a couple of European 
bedfteads, are the principal articles they contain. 'J he gardens within the walls 
of the palace, of which he had feveral, are very neat; they contain orange and 
olyc treei, varioufly difpofed and arranged, and interfered with ftreams of water, 
fountains, and refervoirs. Thofe on the outfide are nothing more than large trafts 
of ground, irregularly planted with olives j having four fquare wallw, and fuHrounded 
by w'alls. , 

In introducing the defeription of the palace in this place, I have rather deviated from 
the chronological feries of my narrative, as the events which brought me acquainted 
with this facred rcfidencc of the Moorilh princes were pofterior to my vifiting all the 
other (quarter" of the metropolis. 

CHAP. IX. — hUroduBion io the Emperor.—Converfation with His Moorijh Majefiy.-^ 
Accowit of the Emperor Sidi Mahomet — bis CbaraBcr—his extreme Avarice — hts 
snifcrable Sitmtion. — Anecdotes relative io the late Emperor. — Anecdoth of Sidi ' 
Mahomet — his Deceit and llypocrify ~ his Charity. — Pujtlianimms ConduB of the 
European Powers. — Ceremonies of the Court of Morocco. — ExaBions from Strangers, 
— Account of the principal Officers of State. — CharaBer of the late Prime Miniflcr.'—~ ' 
Revenues of Morocco. — Wealth of the EmperorIcfs ^ban generally imagined.-r-The 
Army of the Emperor —- bo%u commanded — his Havy. — Inttrnal Government of the 
Empire. — Bajloaws. — Alcaides. — Ell hacktm. — Cadi. — Mode of adminificring 
Jtsjii^. — Criminal Puniflmcnts. • . 

AF'IIk the lapfe of a month without a profpefl: of obtaining an audience, my' 
anxiety was increafed to a degree which in the end proved extremely injurious to 
my health. From the attention which I had paid to moft of the Emperor’s minifters, 
who all of them in their turn had occafion for ray fervices, I thought 1 had a right 
to exped fome little return. With all that deceit which has^ chara^rized the inha¬ 
bitants of Barbary * from the earlieft periods, they profefled 'the warmeft friendfliip 
for me, and aflfured me that they would exert their influence upon the Emperor to 
perfuade him to fee me. Among the number was a Moor named Sidi Brahim, to 
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^ pdiKe fa:^ given, jne Aroag lett^ ,of recommqadation, a^d who, Ifarulg » 
4Ce||^8 fickn^ prevailed in his family, had receive from me the 

^jpj^lg J^OOr tftiamXViAf'ie fwnvM MvwrtAA* ^ 


attentjmt. rius Moor had dire^ons from the printe* to introdiic^ me 
Bhmediately upon my arrival to the Emperor, and to fhew me every civility that finin' 
due to fhcii recommendation. iUl thefe circumllances I concaved gave me a fufficient 
right to exped that Sidi Brahim, both from motives of duty to his prince, and 
gratitude .to me, would have exerted himfelf in a manner cenrefpondent to fuch 
obligations. But that was far from being the cafe. When his family was under my 
care, he cerminly did receive me jvith attention, and treated me with kindnefs} but 
when my advice became no longer .necedary, his friendftip cooled tn proportion; and 
lattjrly, when we happened to meet, he fcai*cely feemhd to recolieft me. Upon 
refiedUon, what was 1 to exped from a man, who for his notorious crimes, though at 
that time in great favour, had been puniflied by his fovereign, having had the greateil 
part of his beard‘]pulled up by the roots. 

Unfuccefsful and difappointed through this channel, 1 had recourfe to Tome othem- 
of the Emperor’s attendants, on whom I had conferred fevours, and who had perhaps 
ftill greater influence with the Emperor than even Sidi Brahim. Among this number 
were the prime minifler, and one of the Emperor’s principal talbs. From thefe 
officers I experienced, however, much the fame treatment as from Sidi Brahim 
and had 1 not accidentally been called in to attend the wife of one of the J^peroris- 
principal Jews, it is probable 1 might have continued in the flune ftate of anxious 
uncertainty for fome weeks longer. As a return for my attendance, the hulband of this 

f itient, agreeably to my requefl, had addrefe and influence enough to perfuade tho 
inperor to appoint an audience for me the very day after the application. 

On the day appoii\ted for my reception at court, about twelve at noon, three negro 
foldiers, with large clubs in their hands, came to my apartments to efcort me to the 
palace, telling me that they had dire^ons to return with me inflantaneoufly, and that 
they mufl: anfwer it with their heads, if they delayed a moment in the execution 
of their orders. Not fufpc&ing that my Jewifli friend, for fuch I muft certainly 
denominate him, could have efleded my wiflies fo immediately, 1 was by no means 
prepared fpr the audience; and 1 requeued them to wait a few moments, till I could 
enaole myfelf to appear in a decent drefs before the Emperor. Far, however, from 
accedinjg to my requelt, Che foldiers became quite impatient, and acquainted me that I 
mufl: eamier proceed with them immediately, or they would return and inform the 
Sultan that I had refufed to comply with his ordem. 1 now found myfelf under • 
the neceffity of fetting olF, and* we all adually ran together to the palace with the 
utmoft expedition. When we arrived there, 1 was introduced to one of the mafters, 
of the audience, who deflred me to wait on the outfide of the palace till 1 was 
called/or.. . * 

From the abrppt and hidden m'anner in which I was forced away by the hHKers, 1 
expelled to be ulhered immediately into the imperial prefence; but fo far was I ftill 
from rile confummation of this expedation, that I remained on the fpot where they firft 
plao^ me, from twelve o’clock at noon till five in the evening, revolving in my mind 
what kind of a perfon I (hould And the Emperor, what reception I ffiould meet with, 
and the anfwers which I'ought to make to any queftions he might propofe. ^tuaced 
as 1 was with refped to the prince whom 1 had been attending, and confideribg the 
nudidbus repdrts relpeding my condud which had been circulated about Morocco, 
the reader may wellTuppofe that I was led to form a variety of conjediites, concerning 
what was likely to be the refuU of the audience. I however placedi: iriy whole confi- ;- 

io dence 
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deace recovery, which was a drcumftance when clearly known to .the 

Ighnperor} that muft undoubtedly operate in my favour.. This Idea at laft entirdy 
removed a number'of uiteafy and anxious refle&ions, which had occuifed to me when I 
entered the palace j and by the time the meffenger came to introduce mp to the 
Emporor I had brought myfelf to be as calm and colle^ed as if my mind had been 
perfedlly at eafe, and had no reafon to be otherwife. * 

From the court yard into which I was firft introduced, I was hurried with the 
greateft precipitancy through two or three others, till I arrived at the gate which 
opened to the court where the Emperor was waiting to receive me.. I was there 
detained for fome tiideby the mailer of the audience,- owing to my refufal of the prefent 
which Europeans are accuftothed to make to the Emperor upon being honoured with 
an audience. I had been previouily acquainted that no perfon was ever permitted 
to appear in His Majefty^s prefence, unlefs accompanied by a handfom^ prefent} but I 
conceived my fituation to be in every refpeft fo totally different from that of other 
ftrangers who vifiteff the court, that 1 told the mailer of the ceremonies, if he perfiiled 
in refufing me entrance, I would immediately return home again. 

The Moor, finding that 1 was determined not to comply with his rcqueil, and know* , 
ing that the Enjperor was purpofely waiting to fee me, was afraid to defer my introduc¬ 
tion any longer; I was therefore uihered into His Majefty's prefence very e^tpeditioully, . 
anddireae^ to place myfelf and my interpreter infuch a fituation as to be feen without 
ap^oaching too near his perfon. 

The Moor who introduced me, upon* appearing in fight of the Emperojr, prof- 
trated himfelf on the earth, kiffed it, and in a very humble manner exclaimed in Arabic, 

** May God preferve the King!” The Emperor then ordered him to approach, and 
deliver what he had to fay. He informed His Majefty, that in compliance with his 
order, he had brought before him the Engiifh doSor; after which, having made 
a very low bow, he retired, and the Emperor immediately defired me and my interpreter 
to advance towards him; but as foon as we had got within ten prds of the Emperor, 
two foldicrs came up, pulled us by the Chat, and acquainted us that we muft not pre-. 
fume to approach any further. 

I found the fovereign feated in an Europfan poft-chaife," j laced in one of his opm 
courts, and drawn by one mule in lhafts, having a man on,each fide to guide it. 
Behind the carriage were foot foldiers, fome negroes and others Moors, in two divifions, 
forming together a half-moon. Some of thefe foldiers were only armed with large 
clubs, while others had mulkets which they held clofe to thdr bodies, and pointed per: ' 

pendicularly. . . , , « 

The Emperor, after furveying me minutely and with the greateft attention, accom¬ 
panied with no fmall fliare ot hauteur, deraanded.frora ipy interpreter, in a very ftera 
manner, i I was the Chriftian doftor who had beenjattending Muley.Abfulem ? I 
defired hiStoanfwer, that 1 was.—“ How came you mto the country, and were ^pu 
fent by order of your own king, or by whom?” To render my vifit of more im¬ 
portance, I anfwered, “ By order of government.”—” Where did you learn your 
profeffion, and what is the name of the perfon who taught it you ?” I informed His 

Majefty._“ What is the reafon that the French furgeons are better than the Eng* 

lift 5 smd which do you think are the heft ?” I anfwered, ” The French furgeons are 
very good, but it muft certainly be allowed that the Engiifh are in general fuperior, 
being more fdentifically educated.”—The Emperor then obferved, that a French 
furgeon had come into the country, and in the coorfe of his praAice had killed feveral- 
potons. ^ 
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, His Majefty.ncxt aflced, in a very auftere manner, « What was the reaf^ 1 had 
foi^idden Muley Abfulem the ufe of tea ?” My reply was, “ Muley Abfulem has 
^lery weak nerves, and tea is injurious to the nervous fyftem/’-*-** If tea is fo un- 
wholefome,** replied His Majefty, “ why do the Englifh drink fo much I anfwered, 
** it is tnfe, they drink it twice a day ; but then they do not make it fo ftroug as the 
Moors, and they generally ufe milk with it, which leffens its pernicious effects. But 
the Moors, wh^ once they begin to ufe it, make it.very ftrong, drink a great deal, 
and very frequently without* milk.”—“ You are right,” faid the Emperor; “ and I 
know it fometunes makes their hinds lhake.” After this converfation about a dozen 
diftilled waters, prepared from different herbs, were brought for me to tafte, and 
inform the Emperor, what they were; which were hot, and which were cold, &c. 

His Majefty now condefeended 'to become more familiar and eafy in his remarks, 
and defired me ^o obferved the fhow on Mount Atlas, which his carriage immediately 
fronted, wKhing to know if we had the fame in my country. I anfwered, that we 
frequently had a great deal in the winter feafon, and that England was a much colder 
climate than Morocco. The Emperor obferved, that if any perfon attempted to go to 
the top of the mountain, he would die from excefs of cold. He then informed me, 
that on the other fide of the mountain was a very fine, plain, and fertile country, 
which was named Tafilet. 

Obferving that the Emperor wgs now in a good humour, I embraced ihf oppor|u- 
nity of mentioning to him, how much my feelings had been hurt by the malicious 
reports |rhich had been for fome time paft cirfculating to my prejudice ; that they were 
of fuch a nature as to make me very defirous of having my charader cleared up, by a 
proper examination into the prefent ftate of the prince’s health, as well as into the 
nature of the medicines which I had been adminiftering to him. The Emperor, in 
reply faid, that he had already ordered his Moorilh phyfician to examine very par¬ 
ticularly my medicines; who had declared, that he could find nothing improper in 
them. It is very clear, however, that fome fufpicion muft haye takeft place in the 
breaft of the Emperor, to have induced him td fend privately for thefe medicines, for 
the purpofe of having them fo nicely examined ; from which drcumftance I could not 
help feeling it as a very fortunate event for myfelf, that the prince’s health was in fo 
favourable a ftate. ^ ' 

After a converfation of fome length, the heads of which I have endeavoured briefly 
to ftate, the evening being far advanced, the Emperor commanded one of his attendants 
'tg condud me home to his Jew, and defire him to take great care of me ; adding, 
that I was a good man; I was Muley Abfulem’s phyfician; and that he would fend me 
home to my entire fatisfadfion. He then ordered his carriage to drive on. 

Confidering myfelf as now apquitted of the charges which had been infinuated agwnft 
me, and elevated by the Empgror’s promifes at the audience, I muft coi^fs that I 
returned home with a mtich lighter heart than I could boaft of when I wdnn 1 now 
only waited for the arrival of the prince at Morocco, which I conceived would con- 
firm the Emperor’s good wilhes towards me, and make my fituation as agreeable as 
I cotild expedl. Such are the fanguine hopes with which we are apt to flatter 
ourfeives, after having encountered difficulties, when the fmalleft profpeS opens of 
rseltef. 

Jn the evening my room was filled with a number of the attendants of the Etnperor, 
wbooame to congratulate me on the honour I had received by a fight of their royal 
mafter; at the fame time to demand prefents, which on fuch oct^ibns they alleged 
was a cuftom to which ail Europeans fubmitt^. As therifore I there were no 
" ^ * other 
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other nteaiiS of relieving myfelf from their impertinent importunities, I,was obliged ia 
feme degree to comply with their demands. * ♦ „ • ‘ 

1 found the EmperoniSidi Mahomet to be a tall, thin old man, of near eighty yea^s 
of age, and of a fallow complexion. From a vifage naturally Jong, and a dilj:oruon of 
one eye, united with an acquired habit of aufterity, his appearance at firft*was rather 
difgufting to ftrangers; but that impreflion was foon wOm off by the affability O'f Ins 
converfation, which he generally confined to thofe fubjcfls he thought nibft adapted 
to the perfon with whom he converfed. At the fame time he difpliyed a great defire 
to acquire information, as well as to difeover the aailities of others, ^ome years ago 
he fo far loft the ul^ of his feet as to difable him from walking. This difagreeable effect 
was probably owing to want of ufe, and to his accuftoming himfelf conftantly to be 
eitl'.er in his carriage or on horfeback. When f faw him, his licard and eye-brows, 
though before, as I was informed, very dark, had acquired a perfed whitenefs, and 
his voice was much impaired. His drefs was exactly fnniiar to that of other Moors, 
differing only in the firu nefs of the materials, and he was only diftinguiflied from his 
fubjeils by a larger retinue, riding in a carriage, or when on horl'eback havmg an 
umbrella carried before him. 

From the general tenour of his conduft throughout his reign, and from his con.^ 
verfation, SiJi Mahomet appears to have poffeflld ftrong natural talents, to which 
Iwd a good education been united, he might have proved a great monarch. But the 
want of education, and the illiberalify and fupernition of his religion, betrayed him 
frequently info cruelty; and the poudfioa of arbitrary power tinged hisxharaSer 
with that intolerable caprice which has ever diftinguiflied and di^raced thFMoorifli 
princes. 

Avaricious from his youth, he gave his whole attention to the accumulation of 
wealth ; and it was from that motive only that he appeared to give more encourage¬ 
ment to European merchants than any of his predeceffors. It is at the fame time well 
known, that? he occafionally oppreffed them with fuch heavy duties, that they have 
been obliged to fontf home their vefl'cls empty. In hopes of adding ftill more to his 
treafares, Sidi Mahomet became himfelf a merchant, took up goods fVom Eu¬ 
ropeans,,, and obliged the Jews to pay him five times their value for them; fo that there* 
was not a fingle refource for becoming rich, cf winch he did pot avail himfelf. Ava¬ 
ricious to this excefs, and naturally of a very timid difpofition, his great objed has 
been peace: well aware that war could neither enrich him, nor contribute to his enjoy¬ 
ments in any refpedt. 

His reign, it is true, has been diftinguiflied by fewfir inflances of cruelty than that 
of any of his predeceflbrs, but he has certainly exceeded them ail in the licentioufnels 
of his attacks upon private property. He was ;^lways furrounded by people, who, for 
the fakfeof rifing into favour, were at all times ready to give him informatbn concern¬ 
ing any%f his fubjefts who were rich. It was then his ufual courl'e of<■ proceeding, to 
invent fome plea for confining them in prifon; and if that did not fuccced, he put 
them in urons, chained them down, and proceeded in a coutfc of feverity smd cruelty, 
till at laft, wearied out with punifhments and difgraces, the unfortunate vidtims fur- 
rendered the whole of their poffeflions; which alone procured, them the enjoyment of 
liberty, an opportunity of again obtaining i'ubfiftence, or perhaps of once more 
becoming the prey of the rapacious monarch. Such of his- fons as were in frienj^fliip 
with him, were continually xnaking him prefents, as if apprehenfive of the fame fate ; 
and fince I left the country it has been ftrongly reported that my patient Muley Abful«in,. 
who was the o% fon for whom the Emperor pi^feffed much ,a&£Iion, was plundered 

■ by 
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by hits &ther of the greatdl part of his riches; which indeed were raputed to be very 
confiderable. • * 

Vices are nev^ folitary; thofe which are moft natuUdly'chnnefted with an 
(( avariciouji and dihid dirpofition, are jealoufy and fui'picion. Confdous how little he 
deferved tke affedion of his people, and latterly fenfible of having totally loft it. Si^ 
A^omet was in conftant feir of afiaifination and poifon. In this ftate he dragged 
on a miferable exiftence; an example to arbitrary kings, and a living proof that 
the pidure exhibited of the Roman tyrant, by the farcaftic hiftorian, was not over* 
charged. He (eldom ftirred out of his palace, unlefs accompanied by a numerous band 
of foldiers, and even of thefe he had always his fufpicions. At night he had conftantiy 
fix blood-hounds in 1^ chamber, and relying more on the fidelity of the irrational 
creation than on man’, he thought thefe a more certain guard than his foldiers. His 
vi&uals were drefted and tafted in his prefence; and at dinner, though no perfon- was 
permitted to eat immediately with him, yet he always had fome of his fons and minifters 
m the fame apartment, who were helped out of his diOi. To complete the mifery of 
this unfortunate old man, he lived under the continual apprehenfton of being conquered 
by his eldeft fon Muley Yazid, the late Emperor, who, in confequence of fome ill 
treatment received from his father, retired fecretly from court, and took refuge in a 
fimduary near Tetuan. 

This prince, whofe grandmother was an Englifh woman, had acquired the,univeri^l 
efteem of the whole country by his generous conduft and bis great<abilities ; and though 
at that tme in a ftate of poverty, and with only four attendants about him, fuch was 
his mfluORe that he had only to ftep forward, and fay he wanted tnoney and troops, 
and he would (hortly have been at the head of an army, that muft at any time have 
entirely overwhelmed the late government of Morocco. From motives of duty, and 
perhaps of policy, this however was a ftep he did not wiOi to take, confeious that his 
lather could not long furvive, and that upon his death he was certain of the fucceifion. 
I’he Emperor, notuithAanding, was (till unable to fubdue his ^pprehdnfions; and, 
when I was at Morocco, fent an army of five thbufand blacks, with an order to violate 
the fanddary, and carry off the prince. This order was not obeyed, for the chief could 
•not place fufficient confidence in his troops; and the prince continued quiet in the 
ianfluary till his father*^ dcceafe. • 

To evince the policy, as well as the fagacity of Muley Yazid, I muft beg leave to 
relate an anecdote, which occurred a fhort time previous to that period. The people 
who have the care of the fanduary received pofitive orders from the Emperor to expel 
the prince by force; which, if they ^iled in doing, he affured them he would fend and 
put every man, wonam, and child in the neighlxiurhood of the fanduary to the fword. 
The people, though well difpofed to the prmce, intimidated by thefe orders, relahid 
.laithmlly to hiqi the Bmperor's'intentions, and informed him that, as their ^es were 
at ftake, they expeded him to remove, at the fame time recommending him to another 
fimduary at no great diftance, where he could equally take refuge. The prince, who 
» one of the beft horfemqn in the country, and who had a horfe of which he had the 
entire command, immediately promifed them to depart, and mounted his horfe for the 
purpofe. But what was their furprife, when they found the horfe would not ftir from 
the fpot, notwithftanding the apparently free ufe of whip and fpur? I^poh this the 
priqpe exclumed, ** You fee plainly that it is God*s will I ihould contmue hei«, imd 
therefore no oth^-power ftiali ever drive me out.” This had fiich an eflfed upon 
tfie fuperftitious multitude, that th^ preferred rifldng the refentim^mbf the EmpW>r, 
to the violation of what, in their eftimadon, was fo s^iparently the of God* ^ 
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. With ref|i€^ to the other features of the £niperor*s chara^xT, his jgrincipal ^ces 
appear to have refulted from that great corrupter oPthe human heart, arbitrary power: 
for he was the moil* arbitrary of monarchs, having at his abfolute *difpofal the lives 
and properties of all his fubjeds. In fuch circumilances, what ^man can be^truiled, 
nay, who would trufl: himielf? In fuch circumilances, can we wonder, •when we 
obferve the occaiional indulgence of intemperate revenge ? Among thefe we are to 
account his treatment of an unfortunate Jew who had imprudently written ibmethiilg 
to his prejudice, and for this flight offence was quartered alive, cut to pieces, and his 
fleih afterwards given to the dogs. • , 

Upon another occafion, a iimilar difpofltion was*maniie(ted by Sidi Mahomet. A 
Moor of foine confequence, and very opulent, gave a grand entertainment on the 
marriage of one of his fons. The Emperor, who happened to b*e in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and who well knew that magnificence was a linking proof of wealth, was 
determinc-d tt) be prefent at the feftival, in order that he might mSre fully inform 
himfclf of the circumilances of the Moor. For this purpofe he difguifed himfelf in a 
common drds, and entered the houfe in the midll of all the jollity, and perhaps the 
liccntioufuefs, of the emeriainment. The mailer of the ceremonies obferving a perfon 
of a mean appearance intrude himfelf into the room fo abruptly, ordered him out ; 
and irpon the rt fufal of the ilrangcr, he gave him a kick, and puihed him by violence ., 
otu of the houfe. For a ihort J’pace of lime after^tiiis occurrence the whole affair 
paTi'ed without nv)ticc>and jirobably had cfcapcd tlie memory of moil; and it was a 
matter of the utinofl ftirpriiie to the mailer of the houfe to receive an ord|r, com¬ 
manding him imnu'diately to repair tq . Morocco. Upon being introduciPIwo the 
Emperor, he was aiked if Ite rccoliefted the circumilances which have juft been related, 
to which he rej)Iicd in the aifinnative. “ Know then,*’ fays the Jilinperor, “ 1 was 
that Moor whom treated thus contumclioufly; and to convince you 1 have not 
forgot it, tha" foot and that hand which infulted me fiiall periih.” — I have feen this 
unfortunate vl6;im of tyranny walking about the ftreets with one leg and arm. 

The Emperor was as ready to revenged he imaginary or the real injuries of his fubjefls. 
To elucidate this afl'crlion; an Engliih and Fi'cnch gentleman were amufing thfjmi'elveS 
by the diverfion of courfing, in the vicinity of Mogodore, when one of their dogs 
unfortunately ‘attacked the calf of a Moor. • I’his accident Soon brought out the 
villagers, who immediately ihoi the dog, and entered into a very ierious quarrel with the 
Ghriitians, which terminated in a general conteft. 'J’he wom«i of the village now 
thought it a proper occafion fer tbtir interference; and among their number w'as* 
one, who from old age had loft all her teeth except twct, and tihefe were fo loofe that 
they could be with difficulty retained; and another, who had ujpstiia jformer occailoii 
fraaured her arm, the bone of which had neyer been reduced or tinitcd. In the 
courfe oLthe difpute, thefe two women were unintenfionally rbrowm u, • and by 
this accidint the old lady loft both her teeth, while the other infifted thaUthe Chriftians 
had beed the occafion of fradluring her arm. I’o be brief, the Chriftians were over¬ 
powered by numbers, and were obliged to retire to Mogodore, where, they immediately 
made a complaint to the governor of the infults they had received from the Moors, 
who in their turn alfo appeared before him with a complaint ,againft the Chriftians. 
I'he whole b^g referred to, the Emperor, both parties were ordered up to court, 
with a view or giving the matter an impartial hearing, and of adminlftering juftice, 
acoprdmgly. It is jfeardly neceffary to intimate, that in this ^uncivilised counlry*and 
wifti a man of Sidt^ahomet’s prejudices* the Moqyifii evidence would be certain of a 
favourable hcaiiug*. ' The circumilances xndeed;,of one woman lofing her teeth, and 
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having her arm frad^ured, a|:^Med in the eyes of theJpnpwor fo plaafible, 
thathpon iheir being made hiiowil to him, without hefitation he i>rdei;ed the Chriiliam 
toiife put in irpne, and confined, till he fhould determme upon the punifhinent which 
fach apparent crimes merited. For this purpofe, the mufti, or high prieft, was defired 
to refci-’^the matter to the Koran, with a vie^w of punifhing the delinquents according 
to its didates. The prieft foon found out ! paffage, where it fpecifies an eye for an 
eye, and •a tooth for a* tooth. The Engliih gentleman, whom the old lady fixed upon 
for the perfon who had been the occafton of her misfortune, was therefore direded to 
loofe two of his teeth, which pimifhment was immediately put in execution in the 
prcfence of th*e Emperor; while bis French companion, as they could hot find out a 
pqnifhment in the Koran for breaking an arm, received the baftinado in a manner 
wUch dtfgraced hhnianity and *the law of nations; the prifoners were then fet at 
liberty. . ’ 

This circuraftance brings {o mind how narrowly I cfcaped falling into a fimilar 
predicament in the courie my detention at Morocco. One daj, within the walls of 
the palace, I was grofsly infulted by a Moor, at a time when, from the great anxiety 
I was under, my temper was much difturbed, and which fo far had put me off my 
guard as to induce me to give the offender a blow on the face. Upon this a Mooriih 
foldier, who, unobferved by myfelf, was fitting behind me in a corner of the wall, 
exclaimed in Arabic in a very auftere tone, “ Chriftian, how dare you ftrike ^at 
Moor ?’* A full cpnfcioufnefs of having aded imprudently, and a recolledion of the 
Emperg|;’s former treatment of Chriftians pnder fimilar circumftances, now preffed 
upon i(p.mind with fuch force that at firft 1 was at a lofs what part 1 fhould take to 
extricate myfelf from this difficulty. To walk away would be an acknowledgement 
of guilt, and would afford the Moor a greater plea for making a complaint; I there¬ 
fore determined upon returning back and cxpoftulating with the mqn, by telling him 
that 1 had been grofsly infulted, and muft therefore be under the neceflity of making 
immediate application to the governor of the town to have the ofifndcr feverely 
punilhed for attacking one, who, from the nature of his employment, was in the 
Emperor’s fervice, and confequently under his particular protedion. In reply, the 
, the Moor faid, that had 1 kicked him, horfewhipped him, or punifhed him in any other 
way but that of flapping his face, he fhould have overlooked it; but a blow in the 
face was in their law a crime of fo ferious a nature, that he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the Emperor of it, who had hitherto never pardoned any perfon convided of 
.fo heinous an offence, but had alw'ays cut off that hand of the Moor which had ofti^cd 
the iiifult; what then pould a’Chriftian exped from him ? From the knowledge I had 
irifeady leamed^of th* Moorifh charader, 1 ftill thought it neceffary to continue in the 
fame ftrain, by informing the Moor, (hat he might ad as he thought (uroper, bvk that 
I fhould. ftill fulfil my refolutidn, and h^ no doubt but that it would have its ^oper 
effed. The pian now began to foften, and faid, that as I was in the Emperor’s fervice, 
he would for this time look over the offence, but cautioned me to be careful how I 
aded in future. . Upon confidering every circumftance, I thought it moft prudent to 
let the matter drop here; and 1 a^nowledge that this a^ir proved a fu$cicnt kffon 
to me to avoid in future entering into fimilar contefts with the Moors. 

Sidi Mahomet was fufficiently confeious of his own power and dighfty^ ind , jkept 
every perfon at the moft abjed diftance; ao iperfon daring to appmadt or 
, hith^without his j^miifion. Senfible alfo of the excefles jutUo^whach he n«gw:’^^^ 

■ Wtriyed by ungd%med paffion, i| at any time he frimd his temper difcompMdd ^ 
^mdifcriminately ordered every perfon oid; of his It may .iafiiy be 
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that the monarch had no difficolty'in fecuring o!>edien(» to diis nuoifkte, 0iioe.aU 
vrtTc fenfible that to hav^ continued in hb prefeace wouM nave beln*highly dangerous, 
if not fatal. * * ' ^ * • 

The only perfons who poffeffed any, confiderable influence over the Emp^or were 
his women; and it was through that jdiannel that the mofl: fuccefsful huiinef/was 
tranfafted with him. fr * 

Thus far for the vices of arbitrary power. But deceit, hypocrify, and falfehood wens 
qualities which could not be immediately aferibed >o that fource, unlefs we cdbfider 
them as the neceflary efleds of an education in a defpotic court. As a cloak to actions 
which he knew mufl; excite difapprobation and difgufl, Sidi Mahomet attempted to 
perfuade his fubjc£l:s that they proceeded from motives of religjon and juftice; and 
to give them a greater fan^ion he enrolled himfelf in the fraternity or faints, and 
paid a fl;ri£t attention to all the fuperflitions and forms peculbr to hi| religion. This 
condufl anfwcred well with the ’gnorant part of the community, but the more en¬ 
lightened could not but obferve that he attended more to the ceremonial of hb 
religion than to its principles, which he made no fcruple of violating whenever it fuited 
his convenience. What he promifed one day he would refufe me next, fo tljat no 
dependance was ever placed upon hb word. Added to thefe, he poflefled a large 
portion of that lew cunning which is common to perfons whofe minds and fentiments 
hfive not been elevated or refined by literature or fcience. He perhaps, indeed, found 
this quality not without its ufes in governing fuch a people as the Poors; and no man 
underftood their charaftcr and difpofition better than he did. He was ^are that 
refp<6t is frequently deftroyed by unf^onable familiarities, and therefore ^ept at a 
moft ftatcly dtftancc from his fubjedls, and but feldom appeared among them. By 
thefe means his confoquence was preferved, and his conduft and his talents whre 
involved in that impenetrable and awful mid thdt furrounds the feraglios of Eaftcm 
monarchs. 

The few re’ic1 lions which occurred during his long reign, proved decifively that he 
knew how to govern his fubjeds. Whenever a difpofition for revolt prevailed in any 
of the provinces, a body of troops was irarixediately difpatched to plunder the* whole of 
the difeontenred province, and to feize the infurgents, \ ho were immedately con-• 
duded to court, and punilhed according to thfe magnitude of sheir refpedive ofiences. 
Some were put to death, others were deprived of their hands and legs; and for lefler 
qiipes the difeontented parties underwent the ballinado. Thb monarch employed 
^rfons in different diftrids to watch the motions of lib fubjeds, and to infortn hirtl 
of every fymgimm of revolt; and thus by a well-timetl interference, he was enabled 
to cyuth rebellion in the bud. 

in his condud towards foreign powers Sidi Mahomet difeovered the fame di&egard 
to truth and juftice, the fame adroitnefs and cunning. He readily promifed to grant, 
every demand, provided he was to be well paid for the conccifion. Bat it muft have 
been valuable prefents indeed which would induce him to perform his promUe. He 

g rotraded negociations in order that he and hb minifters might be enriched by them; 

ut always as much as poflible avoided bringing them to a final determination, by 
either granting or refufing a favour. * 

If foreiga powers omitted to pay him the tribute he demanded^ he immediately 
threstenea la the fevereft manner to^ommence hoftiiities; yet in this he was never ih 
eameft, for he was* more afraid of hb enemies than they h:d i^on to be of \itm. 
When be found tb^ were not difpofed to contend the matter whh him, he increafed 
hb demands accordingly. - . ^ 

5 c a 
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' to ^ loanee his «o»fequfliceV ji« endeavour^ to y^tiide hw fdbjeias thaf 

Imj -Aprils ikilled in matters, erf which they were enthely Ignorant. To pr^ 

an appeanwAe of ability, when he was vifited by Europeans,* it the ftranger was 
a Wreh^nt, the fubjed of conVerfation was on roanufadures, foreign commerce, &c. 
Tf he was a military officer, fortifications, atij^^, &c. were the topics j and if a feafaring 
perfon, he would then fcratdh ou a piece Oi^j^er a plan of his coafts and harbours. 
Though he rarely advanced any thing to the pl^ofe on thefe fubjeds} yet as foreigners 
who ^Ued the court generally appeared there with a view of obtaining foine favour, 
and aSi,it was npver cuiloinary for^any perfon so contradid the Emperor, .they always 
coincided with his opinions, and pretended at leaft to admire his extcnfive abilities. 
This fully anfwered the intention'of the I’nip^or; it induced his fubjeds to form a 
good Opinion of his underftanding, and he often colleded feme real information from 
the anfwers which his vifitors returned to his queflions. 

Sidi Mahomet*paid more attention to military afl’airs than to his navy, though if any 
power refufed to repair a frigate, it was a fufficient inducement for him to threaten a 
war., He thought himfelf perfedly acquainted with the art of l’oriiric.ition, but his 
knowledge of it extended no farther than a few loofe hints which he had received upon 
the fubjed from thofe Europeans who l»ad vifited the court. 

In his court and perfonal appearance, Sidi Mahomet affeded great fimpiicity of 
manners, not allowing even his owu Ions to appear in his prelence except^n a p!<in 
Mooilffi drefs. .'flpy then were obliged to uncover their cap or* turban (for a Moor 
never pulls off either except when going to b§d) and to wear inftead of the haik the 
fulam, ^lich is a cloak made of white or blue woollen cloth, the front pans of which 
they were obliged to throw over their flioulder^, and as foon tis they faw the Emperor 
to proftrate their heads to the ground, and kifs it, exclaiming, “ God fave the King!” 
He then ordered them to approach and fpeak to him. 

ThCttigh in general of a itately demeanour, he was fometimes known to unbend, 
and occafionally took pleafure in converfing with his courtiers on various fubjeds j, but 
they were permitted to advance no opinion of* their own, but merely to approve of 
what he laid. He frequently talked upon the fubjed of religion, and confidered him- 
feifas well informed in that particular. Hefometintes endeavoured to explain to them 
different parts of the Kqran, pointing out its beauties, and imprefftag on the minds of 
his auditors the moft intolerant prejudices againft Chriftians. 

The mixture of good and evil fo incident to all human charatlcrs, was alfo to^ 
found in Sidi Mahomet. Notwilhftanding what has been remarked of his avari*, 
his duplicity, and abfurff pretdhfions to religion, there are fonie, circuradtances which 
ferve to leffen our indignation, and thefe it is only confiftent with juftire and candour 
to ffate. It is generally allowed, that though he muff neceffarily luffer/in a conn^ri- 
.fonwith the princes of free and'civilized nations, yet when compared with his de^tic 
jMredeceffors, his charaftcr greatly rifes in the fcale of humanity* He was feldoih or 
never wantonly cruel. He was certainly fometimes too hafiy in pronouncing fentence 
on criminals, for which he has been often known to exprefs the ftrongeft fentiments 
of remorfe j and his defire to prevent any ill effedis from his paffions has been already 
remarked. ‘v > ■ ^ > 

In his adnuniffration of juftice he generally aded very impartially, except indeed 
when his own inter^ft was immediately concerned, and then every oil^r feeling -^ave 
wayi It muff, I^ijii|yer, be acknowledged, that though himfeljF a moft notqj^as 
violator of the he fo fiir refpeffed them that he never would periuit otfiere to 

follow his example. Though fo extremely avaric1tnis>, it has been 
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that in fome feyereinftaaqes of public'diftr^, he jjener^ify 
to adminifter relief to the fufFerers j and the nunib& of po6f' peopte whodaily; 
fwi at his*palace,’of which 1 was an eye-witnefa, plainly evinced'that he^lwa^ not 
deftitute of charity# Europeans met with greater encouragement, and the 
commerce were lefs clogged, duriog thd^ign of Sidi Mahomet than at any brecedi% 
period. ■' ' ' ' * ' ‘ 

Thus was this monarch a fingular compound of liberality and intolerance, 6f avari^ 
and bencvotence, of cruelty and compaffioh. It is perhaps only in a ftate of delffbtUin 
that we behold this confufion of charadtei*. ’I'he legal reftraints of civilised life,^^ form 
thcmfelves into habits; and the eccentricities and- caprices to which circumftances, 
fituation, the Hate of the health, or perhaps the variations of climate, difpofe the 
human mind, are no longer found to exift in European countries, or exift in an 
inferior degree. Happy it is, when any reftraints arc impofed upon us, to prevmt us 
from doing evil. Man a creature not formed for arbitrary power. * So limited are 
his views, fo variable ins difpofition, fo violent and tyj*annical his paflions, that the 
wifeft of men would cerrainly not vvilh for abfolute authoruy, Mid the bell, if entrofted 
wiili it, would probably aliul'e it. 

'^I'hc condud of the Emperor towards foreign courts has already been noticed. His 
means of exinictiug money from them by thi-eateuing a war, wliich perhaps in reality 
he^drcadeij, has been likevvife ftated. It will proljably not be unfeafonable in this ;; 
place to introduce a few remarks on their coridud towards him. * 

The obfervatiou thatfirft and inoft naturally prefents itfelf upon this occafion is — 
that notliirjg but grofs negled or inexcufeable ignorance could induce the European 
princes in general to remain in a kind of tributary Itant to a prince, who had neither 
an army nor a ^eet whicli deferved tlie name, and a people whole difpofition is Icfs 
iuited to enterprize than perhaps any other. 

What had they to fear from him? His whole fleet coniifted only of a few fmall 
frigates and rAw-boats, ill managed and worl'c manned, the whole of which might 
have been deftroyed in one day by two or three well-appointed European frigates. 
The entrances of thofc ports where he laid up his (hipping, if we except Tangier and 
Earache, are, as I before obferved, fo coininiially choakin^: up with fand, <hat in a 
fhort time they will only admit fiflimg-boats, or the very Jin.J left craft. 'I’he towns 
are none of them regularly fortified, except Mogodore, and that hardly produces halfl 
* a dozen men who undcrlland the lead: of working the guns. And yet this con- 
teil^tible power gives laws to all the coafts of Portugal atid Spain, and may be faid in ’ 
fome mcafurc y command the cntraucc of the Mediterrahean ! • 

It may be fiua, he was too trifling a power to notice; if fo, why lavilh immenfe * 
prefents for the purpofe of keeping him in temper?^ 'I’liofe who imagined Ihey- 
fecured his friendihip by thefe means were much miftaken; on the cvintrary, they 
only added fuel to that flame of avarice w'hich was not to be extinguiihed. If be was 
one day prefeuted with a frigate, he afked for two the n^lxt; and the more his requefts 
were indulged, the more his inordinate defires were increafed. 

It is well known to tliofe who have been converfant with the Moors, that to fecure 
their friendihip you miiit firft aflert your own fuperiority, and then if you make them 
a trifling prefont, its value is trebled in their cftimatioii. The fame difpofition would 
have been found in Sidi Mahomet as in the common Moor. So farTrom courting an 
alliance, it woul^ rather have been good policy at once to quarrel with him ; the lofs 
of a few towns, and particularly Mogodore, to which he was muc& #tacheJ, from its 

being 
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1 therefore; l» as fi^ irords # ptaQt ^nif 

eitigloym^ts. ^ 

The EmperOi^s cowrt coftfifted of, 

• I. A'prime ihraifter, named the effendi, or friend ; who was the refponfihle pjan, 
and during that period when, the «overnment was caqped on in a more regular manner, 
4l letter^ and orders were figned by him before they were difpatched. %, 

n.^^rinciple fecretary to the treafury, united with the office of effendi; who had 
the mwurfement at large o^ the li^mperor’s payments, with fix Moorifh andfeven Jewifh 
undoHMecretaries. 

3. A mafter of the horfe, with one hundred and twenty affiftants. * 

: 's‘4. A grand chamberlain, a place commonly united with that of prime minifler, with 
fevemteen affiftants; nine of whom were fons of Spanifti renegadocs, thrdti* fons of. 
negroes, and th(j others Moors. 

5. A grand falconer, which is an hereditary place, and perhaps the only one in the 
country, with twenty affiftants. 

6. A keeper of the great feal. 

JT Two grand ftewards, with eight affiftants. = 

S.^Tive infpe^rs-gencral of all the Emperor’s affairs, the prinfipal of whom was 
thi^effendi. . 

9. Three mafters of ceremonies for public audienites, with forty affiftantw 

10. An interpreter-general for the* German, Dutch, Englifli* French, Spaniih, and 
Latin languages; this man was a German renegadb. 

11. ’IA fecretary for the Spanifh and Italiafllanguages, who was a Genoefe. 

12. Two grand keepers of the jewels and plate. 

13. A grand mafter of the baths. ' 

wo grand keepers of the arfenal. 

15. Two keepers of the Bmperor’s goods and warehoufes, 

16. Three infpeElors of mofques, &c. 

17. Five keepers of the provifions. 

18. Two keepers of the library. 

19. Two aftrologers. ’ 

20. Four mafters of the carriages, with two affiftants. 

21. Twelve fons of renegadoes, who have never had beards, employed in drilling 

. the fmall carriages. * ’ 

, 22. Three principal affiftapts for prayers, with feventeen deputies, fons of the great 
people of the empire. * * * 

23. Three b£arers of the umbrella, with nine affiftants, 

24. One bearer of the fabre. 

25. Two b'earers of the bafon. 

26. Two bearers of the lance. 

' 27. One bearer of the watch. ' , 

28. »Five bearers of the Emperor’s own firelocks, who are all alcaides, W'ith fifteen 
inferibr affiftants. 

29. A beirer ttf the colours and ftandard. .. . 

30. Aphyfician and'a furgeon, with fev'eral tradcfmOT, too numeroOs 

.Upon taking a retrofpedive view of the employments under tbe Eu^njr of 
-Morocco, we m^ not find that they differ fo much from thofe of ofl^ ftatfR* as 
have been imagisN^, from the ignorance of the Jluropian cuftoms 
people in other refpe£fa. The places of effendi atm^|rrinapal lecretai7 to 'the treafury 
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bdng^ un&ed in one. perfon, bean confideia)>Ie analogy to tlie«nion *of tl^e office 
of pnme'in!nifll@t* lyitji thofe of chancellor of the exehequer and, firfl^lord of 
the treafui^. The. appointments of fecretary of ftate» mailer of the horfe, *grand 
chamberlain, keeper of the great feal, and grand falconer, are all plaicel whidi 
are well known in European courts $ and many others iiave nearly the fame corref- 
pondence. , 

The principal difference between the court of Morocco and thofe of Eurg^e is, 
that the pofiTefTors of thefe appointments in European courts enjoy very lucrative 
incomes from their refpeftive Icates, while thofe of Morocco'receive nohe at all ffom 
the court. They depend folely on the perquifites which are paid them by thofe who 
have bufinefs to traniaA with the court. ^ Even this, however, fometimes forms avdry 
incoqfiderable income, though always fubje6l to defaIc''tion from the rapacious hand of 
their fovereign, who feizes upon every thing with which he comes in oontad. 

The effendi to the Emperor had a degree of addrefs, and an elegance of manners, 
which would have done honour to an European courtier. He received a ftranger with 
a pleafing fmile, and a refpe£lful bow; ihook him warmly by the hand, enquired after 
his health, invited him to his houfe, and offered him his fervices. As he was rich, he 
was always extrepj# ?y timid in the prefence of the Emperor, not with (landing he annually 
made him a large preient to keep him in rcmper. Some of the princes, and many 
otners, followed his qxample in mis refpedl, JudiciouOy preferring the enjoyment of a 
little With a certainty, to the running a rilk of the whole. 

The Emperor of late had no regular cqurt days, but fixed upon them as in^iinatipn 
or convenience didated. On thofe days ail the princes who were at Morocco, and 
every perfon in thie immediate fervice of the Emperor, were obliged to attend at the 
machoire, an open part of the palace fo named, where they, with the foldiers, were 
arranged in the form of a crefcent; the miniflers and ftrangers in front, ^nd -the 
fovereign, either on horfeback or in his carriage, in the centre. Upon thefe occafions 
the public bufinefs in general was triinfaded, foreigners were *<'eived, grievances 
were ftated, complaints heard (every perfon being at liberty to apply to the Emperor 
for redrefs,) and npaiefii^ors were punilhed in the prefence of the fovereign, and the 
whole court. 

J he revenues of the Emperor of Morocco ccnfifl: of a tenth on every article of 
bmption, being the natural produ£lion of the country, as allowed him by the 
Koran; an annual tax upon the Jews; his cu{lom*houfe and excife duties; and the, 
tributes which he exa^s from his fubjefls, foreign dates, and Zuropean merchants, |n 
the form of pibfents.' From the lad articles he derives the mod confiderable part of 
his income. 

• ,The want of fydem, and the caprice of Sidi Mahomet, was fuch, that it is utterly 
impodible to fay what was the annual amount of ail thefe branches of Revenue. The 
duties were frequently changed three or four times in the courfe of a year, and the 
tributes were fubje^l to an equal degree of uncertainty. After all, it has been a matter 
of great doubt and fpeculation whether Sidi ^Idahomet was wealthy. From the 
greater encouragement to commerce during his reign, the ^riding expence of his 
court, .evei7«peribn engaged^bout it receiving little or no pay. fron^the Emperor, the 
uncdmmffily fevere exadions he enforced, and the numerous voluntary prefents he 
received, thf* natural conciufion was, that he mud have been y&cy rich. On,the 
ot^r band, hiMirever, his expences at the fieges of Melilla and .Mazagan are known 
to have been very confiderable; qpd thefe, united to the valuable prefents he annually 
trapfmitted to the prand Seignior^ tmd to the fiiarifs of Mecca, are to be placed in thie 
roi.. XV. 5 D oppofite 
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f^pofite i«ale 4 aad^when this is <done,, It mil perh^ app^ thit he sresldi \m iar 
from jqiAderab^. * ''•%■'■'■ 

The land forces of the Emperor of Morocco confift piindpaHy qf black iroops, the 
defcendints of thofe negroes which Muley Ilhmael imported front Guinea, and fbme 
few white, amounting altogether to an army of abont thirty-ibc thoufand men upcm 
the »c{labli(hment, tvm>thirds of which are cavalry. This eftabliflfeient, however, 
upoistfoccafion admits of 9 confiderable increafe, as every than is fuppofiKi to be a 
foldier, and when called upon is obliged to ad in that capadty. About fix thoufand 
ofth^ftanding forces form the Emperor’s body guard, and are always kept near his 
pnfon} %ie remainder are quartered in the different towns of the empire, and are 
under the charge eff the bamaws of the pro^ces. They are all clothed by the Em¬ 
peror, and receive a trifling pay; but their chi^ dependance is on plunder, which 
th^ have frequrent opportunities of actpiiring. 

The foWiers have no difiindion in drefe from the other Moors, and are only marked 
by dieir accoutrements, which confift of a fabre, a very long mufleet, a fmall r^ 
leather box to hold their balls, which is fixed in front by means of a belt, and a 
powder-horn flung over their fhoulders. 

The army is under the diredion of a mmmander in chief, fo^sr.principal baftiaws, 
and alcaides who command diftind divifiems. Withurefped to the alcaides it is proper 
to remark, that there are three dfcfcriptions of perf^ who bear this appelflitipn: But 
thofe to whom I at prefent allude are military olEcers, who command foldiers^from a 
iftiufaiid to five hundred, twenty-five, or cyen four men in a divifion. 

The black troops which I have been d^cribing are naturally of a very fiery dif- 
pofition, capable qf enduring great fatigue, hunger, thirft, and^very difficulty to 
which a military life is expofed. They appear well calculated for fkirmifhing parties, 
or for |he purpofe of haraifing an enemy; but were they obliged to undergo a regular 
attack, from their total want of difeipune they would foon be routed. In all their * 
manoeuvres they have no notion whatever of order and regularity, but have altogether 
more the appearance of a rabble than of an army. 

Though thefe troops are fuppofed to be the ftrongeft fupport of defpotifm, yet 
from . their avarice and love of variejfy they frequently prove the moft dangerous 
enemies to their monafehs; they are often known to excite fedition and rebellion^^nd 
riieir infolence has fomeiimes proceeded to fuch exceffes as nearly to overtum^e 
. government. Their condud is governed only by their paifions. Thofe who pay them 
befiy'and treat them with the greatefl attention, they wilt always be moft ready to 
fupport. This ^ circumftance, independent of every other, makes it’^e intereft of 
the monarch to keep his fubjeds in as complete a ftate of poverty as poflible. Hie 
Moors are indeed remarkable'for infincerity in their attachments, and for their lovb 
of variety; a^'military force, in this kingdom efpecially, is therefore the dkly means 
which a defpotic monarch can employ for fecunng himfelf in pofTeffion of the 
throne. Ignorant of every principle of rational liberty, whatever contefts this devoted 
people may engage in with their tyrants are merely contefts for the fucceffion; and the 
fole objed for which»they fpend their lives and their property is to exchange one 
mercile's defpot fdr another. , ^ 

The E|»peror*s navy confifts of about fifteen fmall fiigates, a frar xel^ks, and 
between twenty thirty row-gallies. Tht whole is commmided hgr one aiten«U 
but as thefe veu^ are principally ufed for the purpd« of piracy, tHiy feldpm' ntiite 
in a fleet. The lutmbt^ dP leanea ay iCqmpateci a fix 
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1 have alitMy npted tibe t«d ftaea.of the ports pf Morocco, and theprobabilitf of 
theii* becoming worfe; it b themore evident, tl^ vei^ little b to be apprehended 
from the J^roperor as a naval power; and ind^d 1 am apt to beliefe,* that Ili9%h a 
confiderabI<»'part «f bis dominions is apparently maridme, hewill in the ^ur!e9f 
ibme years be d^itute both of fleets and harbours. ^ 

Whoi deferibing . the Empetorb charader, I obfervld, that there cannot exifl; a 
mm’e sbfolute government than tlut of Morocco; the .lives and properties of the 
fubjeds depending eiuirely on the will or caprice of the monarch. The fonns of 
order and juftice are, however, ftill preferved, though but very little of the fu^ifl^ce 
remsuns. * ^ 

Anoflicer is appennted by the Empenir for the government of every promce, wjio, 
as 1 have already flated, b named a balhaw; he is g^enerally a l(loor of fome di(tine> 
tion,, and frequently one of the Emperor's fons. This officer, who is appointed or 
removed at the wifl of the fovereign, has al^oft an unlimited powdl’ throughout the 
province which he commands; he can inflidt every punifliment but deatlf^ can levy 
taxes, impofe hnes, and in Ihort, can plunder any individual he pleafcs; and ind^, 
if the reader will not fmile at the abufe of words, the plundering of the public and of 
individuals may be confidered as a part of the duties of his office. When by every 
fpecies of rapacity re has amafied a lai^ property, it then becomes the buiinefs of 
t^e Empferor to divert this tresriure into his own coffers. Some frivolous plea is 
therefore invented for the imprifoning of the baihaw, which is immediately put into 
execution. The Emperor then feizes ftpon all his property, and afterwards, reinftaies 
him in his government, in order that the fame game may be played over again. So 
perfedtly acquai^cd with mankind in every ftate and Htuarion was our inimitable 
Shakefpeare: 

“ Rofencrantz. Take you me for a fpunge, my Lord ? 

Hamkt^ Aye, fir; that foaks up the king’s countenance, his rewards, his autho¬ 
rities. But fuch officers do the king beft fervice in the end ; .he keeps them, like 
an ape, in the corner of his jaw; firfl: mouthed, to be at laft fwaliowcd. When he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but fqueezing you, and, fpunge, you flfall be dry 
again.” * • 

. Subordinate to the bafhaw, the Emperor appomts governors to each town, x&med 
aJiaides; and officers with a limilar authority in every douhar or encampment, who 
*are called'ihaiks. Thefe officers have the fame power in veiled in them over their 
ieveral diftricls as the balhaws have in their provinces. But in other refpeds their 
lituation is slorre, as they are not only fubjefl to the tyranny and caprice of the Empe¬ 
ror, butalfo of the baihaw. ^ ^ ^ 

The alcaide, or governor, b invefted with.both the military and civil authority in 
the tov^ where he refides. As a military officer he commands a certain number of 
fol.diers, whom he employs for the public defence and trauqmUity,' and alfo for en- 
fordifg the payment of taxes, for the puniihing of delinquents, and to convey his 
orders and mefiages to court, or into the country. As a civil officer, he has the 
entire cognizance of all criminal matter^, for which ne difcretionally inflidis any puniih- 
ment ihort of death. ' .v 

if «il*onIy railed: on the dangerous extent of this almoft unlimited power, it i| eafy 
to anticipate the abufes of it in a couiyry where fo little attention b paid to juftice or 
honour. Flir the moil trifimg offences the alcaide condemns the.delinquent ndt Only 
to be b^ftinadoed very feverely and imprifoned, but alfo to pay him a Aim of money, 
Oirprefent tum with fome other lirticle ^ual in valuei whicli probifoly the prifoner has 

c D a been 
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life ^ .acquIHuff. happeBs, uiiteed, that faUe acci^bdoiM 

are invented pdipdfel^ agaialt individuals to plunder them of their property,; "fhis » 
not the only mftnfvenience ariiing from an a^e of power; —> for let a perfon commit 
the moll, notoriow crime, if he can carry up a prkent to the governor of greater 
value^ that! what was prefente^ by his accufer, he is not only foirgiven, but if he h^ the 
leaft ingenuity be will ^nd very little difficulty in even throwing the while of the crime 
upon bis ‘antagonift. Indeed, in this countiy, jn 9 ice> or rather judgment, is n;^ 
ewiy Jirocured by purchafiifg it. , 

Uai^r the alcaide is an officer named elbhackum, or deputy governor, Whofe office 
bears jon^analpgy to our principal bailiff or conffabie. 

Befides thefe officers, there is in every town a cadi, who is both a civil judge and 
the chief prieft; for it is well known that the civil and religious inditutions are muted 
in the Koran, ^hen any difpute happens between individuals, refpefling matters 
of right or^roperty, debts, infults, &c^he peribn who fuppofes himfelf injured may 
apply for redrefs to the cadi, who is to determine the matter agreeably to the prin- 
apies of the Koran. In the abfence of the cadi, any of the talbs, who are common 
prieds, are equally authorized to aQ: for him. if the parties choofe to employ law¬ 
yers, the pleadings mud be carried on in writing, otherwife th/>Hulead orally their 
own caufes. Upon thefe occadons the Bidi or talbs cannot( openTy receive any 
payment, but it is welt known that they are too fibquently influenced by privale 
prefents. * > 

The chief of the cadis is the mufti, who isaifo the fupreme head of the church. 

When any party in a fuit conceives that he has reafon to complain of the jurifdidion 
of thefe officers, he has a right to appeal to the Emperor, who gives.|pubiic audiences 
for the purpofe of adminidering juitice. This cudom would be a great alleviation to 
the evib of defpotifm, were the Emperor always to admintder judice impartiaily; but 
valuable prefents have fometimes too powerful an influence even over ^e fovereign 
himfelf. On this account, as well as on that of the great didance of many of the pro* 
vinces from the feat of government, the people feldom embrace this lad refuurce in 
ap^ying for judice. 

• The mode of punifliing criminals in this country depends entirely upon the will of 
.the fovereign. Trifling,offences are ufu'ally puniffied by imprifoninent and the b^-' 
nado, which is infiiding a certain number of dripes on the back and legs by leatm 
ftraps, and which is fometimes executed with great feverity. For crimesfoiF a more* 
ferious nature, in feme cafes the hands are cut off, particularly for dealing, in others 
a leg and a hand. When 1 was at Morocco, four men who had commieted murder, 
had both'^their hands and legs cut off, and were afterwards diot. Other criminals are 
run through with fwords, knocked down with clubs, or are beheaded. Another mode ^ 
of puniihment ic toffin^, which is fo contrived that the vildiin falls immediatAy upon 
his head. - There were feveral perfons about Sidi Mahomet, who from praflice 
acquired a habit of throwing perfons up, fo as at pleafure either m break tb^beady 
diflocate the neck, fraflure an arm, leg, or both, or to let them fall without receiving 
any material injury. When I was at Morocco, a man received the latter puniihment in 
the morning, and in th£ afternoon the Emperor made him a handfume prefent, as a 
recofipence for what he had fuffered. ** 

T«> fUm up all in a few words, there is no mpde of cruelty known which has ,n(^ , 
bemfuadifed at Morocco. lam well aware that in the prefent uM5vilia«d-ftate' 
of the people, fevqrn and exemplary pvmiihments may be neceffarv to ke^ them in 
any degiree of fubjei^on} but iomuff be at aUbw«d»' that fuch feveritks.ffiould 

la never 
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never be Infliflted but whCR there is si fall proof of guilt. The coiptraiy H>if^ this I'ain 
s^aid is too often ’the cafe at Morocco. The accufed is feldom p^nnitted ho make 
his defence, but is fent out of the world very frequently without knowing rm what 
he ftiffers. * . ‘ 

Thefe punilhmetits were always inflided in the prefence of the Emperor. The former 
monarchs of thiJ^country were their own executioners, and Sidi Mahomet aSed in the 
fame capacity when prince; but upon his aceeilion' to the throne he reHgned^ thid 
refpedable office to his negro foldicrs. I never was f*refent at any of thefe executions, 
but was informed that legs and arms are taken off by a common knife and faw, amiKhat 
the ilump is afterwards dipped iu boiling pitch, which is the only mode of ftof^ing the 
haemorrhage with which they are acquainrod. 

To, evince in what a cool light all thefe things art confidered by the Moors, one of 
the Emperor^s fons had undertaken to put a memorial from me into his,father*s hands, 
praying to be fent home. Upon my calling upon him to alk if he had con||Hed vrith 
my requeff, he informed me, that when he laff faw his father an opportunity had not 
offered^ >35 he was then very bufy in putting fme perfons to death. 


CHAP.X_ 4 tivai Muley Abfulcm at hforoceo —his pompous JEntry. ~ Adventurer 

fame Rnglijh Captives. — Acefiunt of wild Arabs. — Interview with the Prince. —• 
tlattering Expe 6 lations — difappointed.-—Unworthy ConduSl of the Prince— hu 
Departure for Mecca. — Difagreeoble* Embarraffments.—Efforts of the Author to 
procure Leave to return. 

ABOUT ten days after my interview with the Emperor, Muley Abfulem arrived 
from Tarudanr, in his way to Mecca. As this prince was fo diftinguiffied a favourite 
with the Emperor, his public entrance into Morocco was conduced in a much more 
magnificent llUe than any other pan of the royal family would perhaps have ventured 
upon. As foon as intelligence arrived that the prince was approaching the city, two 
of his brothers, Muley Slemma and Muley Oufline, who happened to be at Morocco 
at the time, the baffiaw, and all the principal perfons in the city, received orders to 
proceed on horfeback to mc*et him, which they did in great form, and folmd |ptn 
en^tppt^d at the didance of about four miles. As foon as he* had dined the cavak 
catwcommenced, confiding fird, of all the prince’s alcaides, about twelve in number, 
in front, flanked on each fide by one dandard-bearer, who carried each a red flag^ 
and one lance-bearer, ’carrying a lance of aa uncommop length. Behind them was 
Muley Abl'iileib in the centre ; on the right of him Muley Slemma, and on 4he left 
Muley Ouffine. The next in order was the bafliaw, with the principal perfons of ttle 
dty j and the rear was brought up by a troop* of one hundred cavalry, ail abreaff, 
partly ne^oes and partly Moors, who had the butt e:id of thdr muikets rdling on 
their faddles, with muzzles pointed perpendicularly. In this manner the prince 
advanced till he approached the walls of the town, where he received orders to half 
till the Emperor came to him; an honour which had never beeii paid^by Sidi Mahomet 
CO any -perfon before. The Emperor fliortly after advanced on horfeback, with 
his fuite, confiding of about fifty foldicrs. Upon his approach^ Muley Abfulem 
difraount^ and kiffed the earth j upon which the Emperor commanded nim to rffe, 
qpd approach clofe to his perfon. H»th«i bleffed him, laying his hand on .the 
prince’s head, Ind afterwards embraced him with all the aff^tm of a ftmd fatAer* 
Having' made imtn^ enquiries concerning his Ton’s health, the Emperor took hit 
leave/ and each r^ed to their refpe^ive places'of refidence. As foon as the prince 
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|]ad'1^ wfrhfn tlie* vails of his'^rden, his titx^ thr^ volU» moiketry 
:1m an irr^ular, mtmner, as is cuilomary on thefe occafions, and |fattre the ceremony 
included. 

It foiy eafily be imagined that 1 loft no time in waiting on Itts Highnefs, and i 
received from him as nattenng a reception as I could p^bly wifli. The prmce 
informed me that he had continued recovering his light gradually, atid that he found 
himfelf in every other refpQ& in (good health. 1 look this opportunity of reprefenting 
40 l^m how difagreeably I wa^ lituated with refped: to the Emperor, and trailed 
that he would* now clear up every doubt that might have aiifen on my account; and 
mth thi# requeft he promifed to conmly. On paying my fecond viiit, the prince 
informed me that he had obtained the £mp^r*s permiffion to have again recourfe 
■to his medicines, and that he was certain he (hould have influence fullicient with 
his father to pevfuade him to give me j|p the Englilh captives, as a compliment for my 
iervices. 

The prince had brought along With him to Morocco the Englilh captain, the only 
Englilhman that bad been in llavery, the black having died fome time before. My 
reai^ will ealiiy concdve the pleafurc I felt at feeing my unfortunate countryman, 
who had been left alone in the hands of^^vages, now out of imingdiate llavery, and 
with the chearful profpeft, according to'^ihe prot^fes of the(princC, of being im¬ 
mediately fent home to bis friends and country. fenfation^ indeed orf the odba- 
fton may be much more ealiiy felt than defcribed. But if this circumftailce had 
fuch an effefl upon me, what mull it have had upon this unfortunate officer, who for 
fome months paft had been feparated from his people, one of whom was a near 
.relation, and withqjut knowing whether they were dead or alive 5 who with the evils 
6f flaimry had experienced that of a fevere fever, without having any perfon to coo¬ 
kie him, or afford him that alliftance which is fo neceffary upon fuch occafionsf To 
be redeemed undw fuch circumftances from his inhofpitable lituatiqnt to recover 
ibrom his illnefs, and to meet with all his companions at Morocco, well taken care 
the Emperor, was a change which he had given up all expe£lation of ever 

The cfptain was a well informed yopng man, and an agreeable companion. He had 
iken brought up, as Tbefore intimated, to the profelTion of medicine and furger^ in 
.tx>th of wmch he had recmved a good education. His firft effay in the world yim as 
• furgeon to a Guinea-man; after having made feveral vopges in this capacity, however, 
ftndihg it a difadvtntfigeous 'employment, he obtained the eoiftmand of a fmall veffel 
jn the fame trade, and this was his firft voyage as commander. 

Contrary to bis inclination be was ordered by hb owners to fail between the Ca¬ 
ries and the cpaft of .Africa, which b at all times confidered as a dangerous naviga¬ 
tion. As he^pproached towards the fpot where his mbfortime happened^ which b 
inhabited by wild Arabs, he got into a ftrong current, which d^ves dire&iy towards 
the Ihore, and a perfed calm fucceeding, the veffel unavoidsffily ran agrouiftl. The 
crew immediately took to their boat, carried off all the money on board, which was 
five hundred dollars, with a good ftiare of provifions and water, and got bfe 
iplhora^ 

■ybe part of die country where they were wrecked confifted of deep smd heavy fan®* 
Asriipon thw firft limdmg they faw nothing to raoldl them, it was ihaar intentkm 
to procera cm foot, along the coaft to* the northward^ till they co|iU ibach 
Cruz ox Mogodore, where they could make their fituation knoam. 

^urpofe they fet off with tbdr money, protifiona, and w&ter, and met with no difturb- 
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ance till the eod of two day& Th|^ then obfenred a party of wild armed with 
large clubs and knives, and^ rapidly advancing towards them : thi^ ^ril obje& was 
to bury theii* monev'in the fimds. Overpowered by numbers, they few no cnanpe of 
making a fuccefsful defence, and therefore every moment expeded inilantaneoi^ death. 
The ravages, however, had a different objedt in view. They knew very'well that 
what property the unfortunate people had about them was fufficiently f^ure, without 
being under the neceffity of deftroyin^ their lives in ord,er to obtain it, and they were not 
^orant of the value of their perfons when offered for'iale y their ultimate objed there^ 
tore was, to bring them to market as ilaves. , 

As each of thdr conquerors conceived himfelf equally interefted in the^. capture,* 
rfiey were fome time before they could agree among therafelv^s how they feould' 
difpofe of their prifoners; in the mean time fome of the people were knocked down, 
othersdiad their pockets cut out, and the buttons torn from off their coats. They 
were at laft fdzed.on by different perfons, t&d carried away to differei^ places of 
refidencc. ' 

As I had an-opportunity of feeing fome of tbefe favages at Morocco, and as they 
appeared to be in fome refpeds different from thofe Arabs whom I had met with in: 
my travels, I Ihajlji^g leave to deferibe them. Contrary to the cullom of the Moors, 
they wear the dRairioi'ig, which is a dark^ 1 }laGk, and ftarting from thdr heads like- 
pcifreupine's quills. Tndr complexions are of a '^ory dark brown, their nofes very 
pointed^ thdr eyes dark and flaring, their beards lon^, and their features altogether 
fuggeft the idea of lunacy or raving madtiefs. In their perfons they are very flrong. 
and mufeulav; and many of them go quite naked; others wear only a fmall garment 
round thdr waifts. — But to return to my narrative. 

The Englifh failors were put into miferable huts or tents, where forfeveral days tb^' 
could procure no fuflenanee, but juniper-berries, bracldfh water, and imw^d then a 
fmall quantity of milk. 

From thefe people they were foon difpofed of to others, who* put them into the 
immediate employments of flavery; thde employments were the carrying of water in 
(kins, and performing various other kinds of drudgery, which vrais at ml rimes accom¬ 
panied with Itripes. ‘ * 

A^fter continuing in this ffate between two“ and three mouths, they contrived to 
gef^ letter conveyed to the Englifh vice-conful at Mogodore, expreffive of thdr' 
iituation, who forwarded it to the conful-general at Tangier, and at the fame time 
wrote to Muley Abfiilem upon the fubjefl. This prince, who commanded tbe‘ 
province adjoining to that where Captain Irving tmd his people were detained, at the ■ 
expiration of eight months from the rime this accident happened, obtjuned the 
Emperor’s permiiffion to redeem them out of, flavery, with orders to fend them up • 
to Morodto, where His Moorifh Majefty thought prope r to keejj them* tUl they were 
eiqirefsly fent for by our Soverdgnj or, in other words, till'he received atilumd- 
ibmepfefent. t 

Abmit four days after the prince’s arrival, the flattering afforances which he had 
at firfl given me refpefling thefe unfortunate perfons were^apparmtly confirmdl, 
by his informing me, that he had fucceeded to his wiflies with* the Emperor, in what' 
lie had promif^ relative to the Englifh captives} tiuit in two or three dmrs he 
was to flk for Fez, in his way to^ecca, and that he was to take, us air qrith ' 
him as for as Sallee;, whence a. was to be (%atdtied to condud; tfo to > 
Tangiei.' 
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Iiofwfe that myjoj^rney would yet end to my fatisfeaion. 1 ea|iMty -flew to the captam 
td acquaint him it; but he feemed too much ac^mdomed iq difappoiotments to 
entertain any very fangume expeftations from my information. I think, however, his 
fpirits appeared fomewhat ref^ived upon the occafion. 

^e day before the prince's departure I was deiired to date the tiumber of mules 
^kh would be neceflkry to cc&vey my baggage at the fame time I was told, that 
in two days we were all to Yet off. To my very great furprize, however, on the fame 
eveiifing, I wae for the fird time refufed permiflion to fee the prince; an excufe being 
made that he was then bufy, and therefore wifhed me to call in the morning. At the 
£utte time I faw every preparation making for the journey, and was pofitively told tlwt 
ffie prince was to depart from Morocco the very next day. 

As I could pot help fieling uneafv and alarmed at this circumdance, I i€])aired 
early in the morning to^he prince's h^tationil to know the truth of what I had heard 
the day before; little enquiry however was necedary, fince the fird obj>"d that prefented 
itfeif was the baggage^mutes ready loaded; and, in addition to this circumdance, I was 
informed,. that the prince was to fet off in an hour's rime. 

It vims in vain that I fent in repeated ^effages to the princoH^tieding that he 
would permit me to fee him. The only Ihfwer I could obtainf^as, Uiat he was then 
engaged, and that I mud wait a little. Wearied out at length by the brgency'of 
my folicitations, a particular friend of His Highnefs came out and told me, (!hat the 
pnnce had fent me ten hard dollars, with orders to leave the garden immediately, as no 
peifon but the Emperor could fend me home. 

Enraged at this unworthy treatment, I defired the Moor to acquaint the prince, 
that it was not morfey I wanted } 1 widied him only to fulfil his engagement, and that 
till I had fome profpeft of that being accomplifhed, 1 would not dir from the garden, 
unlefs compelled by force. The refuit of this meffage was, that the fame roan 
returned with two dollars more, and faid that, the prince had done all be could for 
me.' If J choofe to go to one of the Emperor's fecretaries, whofe name he mentioned, 
ke would give me the Emperor’s letter of difpatch, and 1 then might proceed home in 
' iriiat madner 1 pleafed, but that the prince no further bufincfs with me. Finding 
that meffages were fraitlefs, I determined to watch the opportunity of the price's 
coming out of his houfe, and as foon as be had mounted his horfe I placed m'^elf^ 
direftly before him. In this lad refource, however, I found rayfelf equally^unfuc* 
oeisfol as before, and experiqpced the lad extreme of rudenefs and ingratitude; for 
. before my interpreter* could pronounce a fingle fentence, the prince pulhed on, 
and rode hadily by me, leaving me in as difagreeable fituation as can well be 
conceived* , , . * 

To whatever point I dire&ed my view, there appeared nothing comfortable in the 
profpefl. I Had come purpofely into the country to attend the ppnce, with bis food 
TOdiive affurances that I Oi^ld be* fent b;ick again, when he bad no further occadon 
wr my fervices. How great then mud be my mortification to find myfell in a wt^e 
than the crane in the fable f fince indead of obtaining from him this ne^tive 
foymir, . in return for aft the fatigues and inconveniences which 1 had experienced on his 
accotuit, I found mNfelf deferted entirely, and left in the charge of a haOglt^ and 
perftdibus Em^ror I Doubt after doubt took )K}ffeffioh of my mind; and |his,^ohied 
with the reflecHonof having fo completely difappoimed the hopes of the 
fean^ as wpil as the fovour3d}le accounts 1 had written to thwct^ful on iheptfoce^ 
■■'w .recovery,. 
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foon as 1 iband ro^elf in fotne degreie movd'ed, I went to 
w^s dirked for my letter of d^fpatch* ^d was informed that he 
'momiDff for Fez; and had the fuither iads&6:ioi^ of d^overihg. thafthe 
availed himfelf of this excofe, m order to .avoid my impoxtnnityi As no ftrmg^ who 
is fent for by the Emperor can ftir i^m the court till Ae gets ms difpatches, Itiow cso.^ 
fidered myielf in ev^ refpe£ba primer. Dirappoinr«^ in overy hope of emandpat^t ^ 
I returned home, and immediately difpamhed exprelfes to the cohfuls at Tangier' and' 
Mogodore, informing them of my fitmtf^ion, and eameftly requeiling their immediate 
interference. In the mean time 1 omitted no other means vwch.occurradtoprocuire' 
my difparches, but all without fuccefs. The moil; probable iiep which 1 couba devife, 
or atleail which 1 could carry into efieS:, was to convey t| the Emp^or's hands the 
following memorialy^by moans of one of Ids fons. 

To His Imperial Majefty of Morocco. 

Most AUGUST Sovereign, ^ ’ 

With all the refpeft and fubmiffion.due to’Your Majefl:y*s exalted jRation,! tfdce 
the liberty of ipfortvu'g Your Majefty, that^I had particular orders from the Govenicw 
of< Gibrabar, under whofe command I have the honour to ferve, to return imme¬ 
diately |o my duty, flpon my fervices being no longer neceilary to Your Majefty’s 
fon, tne Prince Muley Abfulem, That now being the cafe, I only wait to hnov^ who* 
therl am to have the honour of conveyi% Your Majefty’s commands to Tao^r»y 
either for Your Majefty’s fon Mulcy Hafem^ or for the Britifh Conful-genend. « 1 . 

^ I have the honour to be, moft refpedfuUy, ■. 

Your Majefty’s moft .humble and devoted fervant^- 

W. LEMPRisai. 

• 

I got the above letter tranflated into Arabic, worded in the ufbal comp^imts of 
the country, and having inclofcd it in a filk handkerchief, the mode in whicn 41 letim 
are prefented to royal perfonages in Barb^, I carried it to Muley Omar, whom I 
feen at Tarudant, with a prcfent of Irifti linen, in value about fix dollars, wrapped lip ' 
allb in a filk handkerchief; and requefted him to deliver it inte his father’s hand^the 
firll^pportunity. The prince firft received the prefent, and th«i told me, that as'lii^ 
were always old fnends, I needed not to have troubled myfelf with Inin^png one; 
diat 1 might be aftured he would fettle the bufinefs to my entire fittisfadHon in a veity 
flrort time. The refuk of this application was, a promife from Ihe Emperor of bethw 
l^t home immediately; but this was attended with the fame infincerity whkh I haoi 
ufually experienced.' * • . ^ ^ 

My neiit effort was,-by maldng prefents to the principal miniftersto bi^ thieni 
oveif to my intereft^as my delay might probably arife as much from the Empettflr'a 
waht of memory as from any other caufe; for nis frculdes were then fo tniiifti im*< 
paired, that he was not able to recoiled circumftances from one hour to another. $ 
was h, hopes that by means of his mihifters he would be continu^Uy reminded of nmf. 
but, ^her becaufe my prefente were not fuifidently lai^e, or b^ufe diefe rapaefa^ 
minifte^ were in hopes 1 would tep^t them, I effeded nothing by thia plan. 
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Uli^ativaof Moorijb Cufi^ms^TMics'^ (^mvetfation at Mprocea»-^F^emanfbiif, 
Foetry. — Mofmesp'r^Sjavet*Marriages^^^l^ 
if^em^m'-’^Caravam^to J^cadndQmnea.^ ' , / 

’ ‘ 1 ^ a fortnight aiftor the pxinctf*s departure the Englifii raptives were ordered 
to Mogddore, to remain tind^ the care of a gentleman of that piacey till our court 
Jflteuld ttdnk: propet; to fend tor them. Deprived by this circumftance of the fdciety 
df captain, whofe good fenfe and agreeable converfation lefl^ed tp a great degree 
rite uneahnefs 1 expdieaciid from the irk^menefs of my fituatbn, 1 muu cdnfefs my 
'Ibirits did not fecme^i:^ benefit front the change. My only refource at pnrient 
tat iB^iety was the Fr^h officer whom I fiwraeriy mentioned. 

liddted as our fodety Wdss to that of each other, there exified a further impediment 
tdiamufement; for We could not leav^ the Jewdry without being faluted with repeated 
IbitpREirid ofopprobrious names, and every mfult that bigotry and brutality could 
a^lfe. The ignorant of eveiy nation affe intolerant; and thpe cai^fcarcely exift a 
...Inore dripefate or ftvage defcriptipn of people, than the L'azzaroni of Moiwcco: t^ey 
race, confifting of the bafell <rf the citizens, with h number of ferocious 
htfdbntaineers and wild Arabs, who have wandered thither in hopes of acquiring a 
s ^fiftence either by labour or by theft. ♦ , 

ll^e defcription indeed of a mingled race will ftill more extenfive|W apply even to the 
pnbre ctvi^atcd inhabitants of this country. In the towns particularly, the defcendants 
the different tribes from which they are fprung may ftill be traced, viz. thofe of the 
.^iatfve Moors, of their Turkifti conquerors, and of the negroes who have bdete intro* 
idutdd iwthe manner already related. * ; , 

'^^^heComplexion of the two firft is a fallow white; and from this circuinilance, and 
fepiti tlteir dntermarrying with each other, it is not poffible always to determine the 
' brigin of each Individual; 1 ftiall therefore clafs them both under the general appeila» 
6 f Moors. But ^he negroes, though they form a large proportion of the Em- 
Ij^ietbr's fiibje^, are pow by no means fo numerous as in the reign of Muley Iftimael, 
^6 firft introduced them into the country. They are better formed than the Moors, 

‘ Ifed as they are more lively, daring, and adive, they are entruftcd with an important 
^re' in the executive part bf government. They conftitute in fad the moft con* 
fiderable part of the Emperce^s army, and are generally appointed to the command 
of provinces and towns. Thi§ circumftance naturally creates a jealoufy between them 
aha ^' Mbore, the 'latter confidering the negroes as ufurpers of a power whicl^ fiiey 
s.f'^’feave.'tio righf to affumb. '' ■ 

■ 5 >The negroes are blood>thirfty, capricious, and revengeful. As ffildiers, they ro^feft 
: ardour when commanded by popular officers; bnt their attachment 

generofity of their diief, and the energy, feverity, and crueltji of hiS 
#^ens in any df th^d particulars, they either dd^ him, or dc^ver- 

^pfefidbs the negroes which form tfib EmpettW'slinny, thdfe are a great 

cbuhfryt either are or ijgve been flaives jp Private Moeri: of 

'e6a^uence;'i&dei^»'has his' pre^jorddn' of thdn;,W,l% 

llayp with hutpyi^y^ esipoyi^ th^in iobh^g 
■ -e their 
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thdr 9^ ia tli^ 4 oiBeftif: Jbities of thdr hopfoik They aUov .tlM^ to marry 

» ai^er a ^tiua junsber of years fpoi|tanftiti|ty^^j^^ them 

, withipi»'tQvaldable h^ of They’foon af^; ihhkted 

'Tuafitnit'Ihbugh thcyTometimes ^mtermuc wt&: it a few of theh oriig^U:.;«ip(^^^^ 
cuftords. ia every other refpeft th^ copy the drefs and’ maimers of «he wJotiy of 
T ihall ^deavour to give the reader tome general idfea. 

' 1 ^ think JiKtly and with candour of die Moorilh ^araidlser, we muft take'into opr 
connderation the natural efiedtof a*^total want of w iicati^, a moft rigidly tpbhiiirir 
goyeynment^ and a climate calculated, as.&r as cliiq^ce has influence, to^dimulate mm 
exdte the vicious paflions, as yrell as by its debilitating and relaxing influence to weakea 
and deprefs the nobler enerdes of the mibd« To thefe we may. add the difadvantagsa 
arifi^ from the want of a ^ee intercoude with other nations, and* the influence of aa 
abiurd and uncharitable religion. . 

Ipfuch a (late of things the traveller is hot to be furprized. if Ip obferves mofl; of 
the vices of favage n&tions grafted upon thofe of'luxury and iiHoience ;.if he ob^wm; 
fuperflition, avarice, and luft, the leading features of chacader, with their ^ural 
concomitants, deceit and jealoufy; he is not to be fuiprifed if he Ends but Ihtld of the 
amiable attachments and propenflties, little of friendfliip or focial union whh eacdi 
other, Tmce tha nature of the government, and the habits of his priy^e life, are 
cu)ated tojufpire each man with a dilfruil and iiilpicion of his neighltour. - 

1 will not affert, however, that this charader will univerfaUy apply.—However the 
cuftoms and government of a nation may militate agtund virtue and excellence, ^ers 
are always fplendid exceptions to the prevalent vices of every fociety. There are 
certainly among the Moors many whole private virtues would do honour to^^y 
civilizea nation; %ut I am forry to add, that thofe charaders are notmurnerouiu 
Groaning under the fevered oppreflions of derpoufm, they lofe all fpiric for induilry and 
improvement, and fuffW indolence and ignorance to reign without controul. SeoEble 
of the uncertainty of enjoying the fruits of labour and ingenuity, tl^e great majorjlty of 
the people remain content with the bare necefi'aries of life, or when in power eudeatpiiir 
to enricn themfelves by the fame means which had before kept them in st ftat% ijff 
poverty. 

Arts and feiences feem to be almod unknown here, or. If at all cultivated, it is ozd^ 
by the Jews, who indeed are the only indudrious and ingenious people in the counpi||i>^ : 
The Moors id general may be confldered as exiding in the padc^ date, followit|g 
oidy a&w mechanical trades, and leaving every thing that requires inventton to - 
JtfWS, who have likewife the principal management of their commercial and pecupiEt^ 
matters^ and even thofe few of the Moors who are merchants are obliged ^ hiaip 
Jew agents for the purpofe of tranfading their buflnefs. . v 

Fearful of having it ddeovered that they are *rich, fooner than part with * 
whii^h under fuch circumdances is of little or np ufe to them, they deprive thdpig|.]ip| 
of ike luxuries and^even comfents of life; they hoard up and conceal their tr&fldfesi> 
thp^|h feIdom fo artfully but they are at length deteded^ and confequently plundered 
1 ^ Ibadbaw, the prince, or the emperor. To conceri more edeidually thrir ri#t^ 
obliged to have recourfe to every form of diffimudhdon kiid deceit ; and briiig 
exereifei^ in thele qualities during the early part of Mfe, at n mcfre^adi^mced petkld 
thOT beeQp|» am ed^ldhed part of 

The Mo^ are naturally ol^ h S^ve and penflye di^fitioxt, fervid in profeSp^ pf 
frkddfli^ w in^^ attachment^:; Th^ h»ye no curioEty, 

bition of knbwjpdge ; iQ^eat l^ji united the «^of 

■, riiiiders 
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peri»P9 ev^ O90ii,'oaij^l» cCrt^Mar: j)eQ|)k iohm 

^ j^'jreqMir?. iOooe: #io ^inar^'^ to 
ite^ble jpf or Ot paoi. It la to;i^ drcumibnce, and 

aeacl^^bem tollmpi^ everr thing to O-blind pradafttnation, that,we nu^^^tr^te 
diat paiW obedio^. which me Mckh^ dHcorer under all .thdr nuafoitunes ^nad opi^ 
preOions. This Jangour of *fendment is, however, xmaccompamed widbi the 
i^Mwk of*oouiage or ‘ fortitude. / Wfam in adyerfitjr, theyinanifeft the mc^ ay[e3; 

tft ti^ fuperiors, and in prc^peri^ th^r tyminf and {unde is inftibpoit^le. 
They frequently fniile, but feldom are heard to laugh loud. The moft infaluUe mark 
of interoai n^quilUty and enjoyment is, when they amufe tbemfrlves/with ftroking 
.Of with thdr beard. When rouJfed by refentment, their difputes rairly pro- 

.ceed^luither than .‘vblently torabufe each other in the moil op^wobrioos language. 
;T3Mgr never .fight or box. vnth thdr fills, like our peafantry, but whenrS qfearrel 
i^proceeds to great, extremities, they col^r each other, and fometimes terminate a 
difeute by^aCafiinadon^ ! , * 

It has been fomewhere remarked, that whatever debafes the human fpirit corrupts 
atdhe fame time and depraves the heart. That abjednefs of difpofition, which a ilatc 
^.flavery mduces, eradicates every noble, ev^ generous fentiment. The Moors are 
, dhlioDOurable and unhur in all thdr deaUhgs; nor are the greatefi among them 
'ewempt front prppenfities which would difgrace the meaneil of Aie civimsed^nhabitapts 
r of Euoqxe. When the Emperor^s army was at Tangier, one of the confuls invi^ 
th^lliporiih generd and his particular friend to tea. Soon after their departure the 
^OOnful mifii^ one of his tca>fpoons, and knowing the difpofitions of the Moors, feut 
10 get^al for it; who immediately returned it, and fimply apologized, by faying 
be had put it into bis pocket by miilake. . 

When we treat of nation^ genius or chazafrer, it were to be wi(hed that language 
jGmpldied us with feme term which might ferve to indicate that habit or cuflom is the 
; great framer of thp .charafrers of nations. Of this truth there can be no (Ironger 
v^xidencehthan Morocco affords. Torpid and infenfible as I have reprefemed the 
general to be, this chara&er is by no means applicable to them In early life. 
In :^e ilate of childhood they poffefs an uncommon ihare of vivacity and acuteneis, 
but they fink gradually into indolence and ftupidity as they advance in life. It is 
,>f^deat, therefore, tj^at to the' want of education only this' circumftance Is to be 
apO^hed. Whilp. at fchool they are fcarcely lefs remarkable for atcentiouf tban 
; and as they commit thdr leffons to memory, no linaU Ihsu'e of appHcauon is 
vljcqul^^ Tins conrfe is, however, extremely limited, and continues fm* a very fiicxt 
period; it confifls at moil of bemg inllrufred in certain parts of the Koran, »ad 
lierhaps learning to write. After this xU attention to learning c^fes; and. thpugh 
. pever indulge th'em, yet they are rarely chaiUfed, sutd are left- to them* 

viriveein general aimoil in a ilate of nature. . . 

A Is^ eloquent writer has remarked, that ** the ancients did not, like Ardmnsd^ 
v ipl^ a fpot on which tp fix their oigines, but they wanted an engine to mdve tim 
. The priffs k that engine,** --mid to the want of it hiayfrfrly beifrh^* 

%tioia^ ftupidity, the ilavery of the; African nationck of 

> prohibited ^d unknown in Barbary.; and, froni^me inrii^cable 

ca^, tnoft. of the nianufcr^ which Were pofleff^ by ^riiew Saraceh^^s^ 

few indeedwiach treat of 

;^i^GpyV; 4 wlqgy, 
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revcffi:^n mfght ^ed to the thttme l^rocco. In fo defpoljk:ii 
vliw rriigbn conTpires with habit in teaching the fubj^ to c<»ifidir1h» ^«i|i^ns 
jfdilnething more than man, much more might be e£Pe<|^ by example, than in a ie^ 
county, where the ibverdgn is; merely Confided as an individual placed on* ^ 
thrpnefor the public good, fubje£t to all the^^f^fediops and Amides Ibcident:^ 
jhumah nature, and v^ere the mind, by being al&^ed 'i Aree fcope for rdledlimiy 
ififdmns all authority but that of reafon and truth. , - « ? : 

The plan adopted, however, for the education of the princes of Morocco,' fo iar 
from tqiding to the improvement of their minds, , or the enlargement of their idnas, 
fer^, on the contrary, too frequently to render tLeih ftill more remarkable for vice 
and brutality than even the worft of their fubjedts. As foon: ais they become of an age 
that renders it impnident to truA them any longer within tfaewalisbf^he harem, they 
are taken out, and*put under the care of one of thnr AitA^s confidential nCgtitfec, 
with whom they foon form a clofe intimacy, from whom they imbibe all the bad 
qualities which arc infeparable from a ftate of fiavery, and by whom they'are alfis 
initiated in vices of every kind, in debauchery, cruelty, and oppreifion. Th^ educa¬ 
tion extends no further than to read and write; and their knowledge of the Wofild is 
<;\»nfined vto wnat they can obferve and leam in the courfe of a jnlgrimage td Mecca. 
ITiey are totally unacquainted with the political hiftory of every foreign powerand • 
their knowledge of their own government is confined principally to its worft parts. 
To acquaint themfelves with the refotorces of the country, and the improvements 
which from its fituation it would admit of, or to dired any part of their attention to 
thofe regulations in their government which might tend to the advantagi§ and eafe bf 
their fubjefts, or to their own real aggrandizement, is as much out of the Kne of their 
education, as the principia of Newton. Thus they afeend the throne with ait the 
prejudices of'ignorance, with all the vices of barbarifm, with a pride that teaches tiiem 
to look upon their fellow-creatures as inferior beings, and without any- fmthn^j^ bf 
teadernefsl cornpaflion, or true policy, to reftrain the arm of defpotifm froifi hsljhoft 
cruel and fetal exceffes. Thus ill-qualified in general are the fovereigns of* Morobbo* 
for eflfefting a reformation in the manners and character of their people. 

The ignorance of the Moors is, however, no bar to their loquacity* They fpeialt 
ioud,andgenerallytwo orthreeat atime, as they arc not very exa£l‘in waiting a 

reply. Ufelefs as the forms of politenefs may appear in the eve of the phildfopher, fh^ 
aib foraeof them which probably conduce in no trifling‘degree to even our intdfrj^iim,; 
excellence and improvement. .v;v 

Perfonal cleanlinefs has been pointed out by modem phitofophers as one of tbide 
drcumftances which ferve to mark and determine the civilization of a people.: If Was. 
in^ain that Mahomet enjoined the frequency of ablution as a religious 
Mbdrsii Their drefs,^ which Ihould be white, is but fddom wafliedi and thwf. Whole 
' appearance evinces that they perform this braqqh of their religious ceremoni^ in but a 
flcwcnly manner. With this^ degree of negligence as to tb^ perfojtis, we'may 
bb jbftay 'Airprifed to find united a moft fcrupulous nicety in Tftieir habitations ghd 
apaftfnffltits. They enter thdr chambers barefooted, and cannot bear the il^teft, 
degree 6# copfemmatibn neat tlte place where they are feated. ' This delicacy again 
•is mirch^Sbi^tied to the infii^:^!ef;tk^ houfes. The ftrebts iweive the wtaole of 
ittiibShntifdthe grQFondiia.fo raifed in moft pa|ta 
city of Morpeot, that thp sew bt^d^gs always ftan 4 .confidetably highertlfeil<t^^ 

‘ 'The 
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[te Mdo«i& intfeB difgiaifed ,bf i^.u in9fKd&^ 

_ aflf jgoM*id<». «f li« la ■ii^'ht axe eaanp^ 

ab^ ^ n»d«e^fme» and^ mSIqr^liheagre than fati . 

general j|re fidtptirin the northern parts cif tilie empire, hut are <}arhec,ln proportion s^ 
their fitnadon toarards the fout^ Their features, have wnverfally a gmt femenel^ 
Their eyes are black fulf, they have an aquiline nofe, and ib general a good fet of 
teeth..'' i 

T^he drefs of the men* confiftkof a fliort linen ihirt, vnth large and lopfe fleeves 
hatting haif>v^y down to the groundii A pair of loofe linen drawers, reaching almoft 
to the ankle $ over which they wesur another loofe pair, made of woollen cloth. rOver 
the ^uit they wear two or three woollen' cloth waidcoats of different colour^, and of 
European nianufafturc; thefe garments are made full as lOofe as our great coats; they 
aire eoiinefled before by very fmall buttons, and are fedened tight round the waid^by a 
ifilk belt. Ovef thefe waidepats they throw a velvet cord, which erodes the i%ht 
fhoulder, and fufpehds dn the left fide a curved dagger or knifed iheathed in a brafs 
cafe. This is the drefe the Moors wear when in thar houfes; but when they go abroad 
they cover it with the haick, a part of drefs which has been already notic^. It is 
dirown over the whole of their other cloathing in a carelefs but cafy manner, fomething 
iinular to the Scotch plaid. When the weather is wet or cold, indead of the haick, 
the Moots fubditute the fulam ; which is a large hooded cloak^ reaching tocthe hce^, 
all eff (Ate piece, and made of blue or white woollen cloth of Edropean manufacture, 
withodt feams, clofe brfbre, and ornamented* with filk fringes at the extremities, on 
the bread, arfd the ends of the hood terminating with a iilk taffel. The latter part of 
the drefs is fixed on the head by means of a drong cord of camel's hair; and among 
the common peopledt often fupplies the place of a cap or turban. 

Thofe Mtxirs who have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca are entitled to wear a 
tutban, and are named Eihhateb. They are .always treated with peculiar refpeft. 
Eyoa thofe beads of burden indeed: Which have performed this journey arfe held in great 
Wtteuattbn, and upon their return are exempted* from labour. The other clafs of Moors 
we^ only plain red caps. The Moors in general diave their heads clofe,'"leavfeg •on 
thd upper ]»;it a fingle lock, and wear their beards long. They ufe no dockings or 
fboes, but fubditute in, the place of the latter yellow flippers. They are very-fond of 
h^ads, of which the better order always carry a rofary in their hands; but they ufe 
them more as a matter of amufement than for any religious purpofe. Many alfo, wear 
‘plain gold rings on their fingers; and thofe whole circumdances will allow them to go 
<0 that eacpenfe, poffefs tikewife watches, which, like the rofary, they confider rather 
as an ornament than an article from which any great utility can be derived. Veiy fe^ 
in fea, are properly acquainted with their ufe. 

This may ferve to give feme* idea of the drefs of the rich ; but among the |yx»^ 
olalsof people«femewear the linen drawers, fhiit, and one woollen waidcoat, and over 
k haick; and others have merely a coarfe woollen £rock, belted round the WffkU 
aend-^coyered with the hakk. % ' i 

houfes in mi^ of the towns in this empire aj^ar at a little diffence.like 
tmabs ^'achurch*^^; and the entrance into the bed of them hat but 
appearaaii^ Theyareof a fquare form, thirir apartments are feldom bnUt!wgb^ 
tha^^e ground-floor, and their oufer walls are univerfaliy wbit^wa&ed, wi^iVinifhe 

fun is out, prixiime a very tb 

liSf'liyoerd teinarki on the koorifli wonea 

^ // - tbt 
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^ ^eTe divuBii}^^ . ojoited to. o£ and 

dirtf app^iiiwace an«y. 

ttad tbdr to^al igno^ce of every art and fde&ce, leaves at &)i i^bit a^^ 
iraprefliotf ^ "thfe’mind-of the tra^dier, r«hich perhaps while he>^e:9iumuas^^^^ 
country he can never do away.' As the roofs of the hoiifes are all terrak:e% ttAi^ l^riie 
as Brandos, where the Moordh women,commonly lit foi^the benefit of'theair^.and;^ 
fome places It is polfible to pafs nearly over the whale'town, wdthuut having oicqai^iag 
to defcend into the fireet. i* * , ’ , 

As the bed ajMirtnients are all backwards, a ftabib, or perhaps fomething wpxil^is 
the place to which vifitors are Aril introduced. Upon ^tering fhe houfe the fbmtg^ 
is either detained in this place, or in the ilreet, till all the women are difpatched oat 
of the way; he is then allowed to enter a fquare co'ut, into whfch four narrow and 
Icmg* rooms open by means of large folding doors, which, as they have no windows, 
ferve likewife to introduce light into *the apartments. The comrt has generally in its 
centre a fountain, and if it is the houfe of a Moor of property, is doored wi^ jbdtie 
and white chccquered tiling. The doors are ufually painted of various coloii^ in fa 
chequered form, and the upper parts of them are frequently ornamented wid» very 
curious carved work. — None of the chambers have lire*places, and their ,irj|daa^ 
are always drefled in the court-yard, in an earthen ftove, heated with charcoal. ' 

, When the vifitor enters the room where he is received by the mailer of the hoitfi^^ 
he finds him fitting crofs legged and barefooted on a mattrefs, covered with fine whita 
linen, and placed on the floor, or elfe on a common mat. This, with a narrow piec 4 
of carpeting, is in general the only furniture he will meet with in Mooriih houfes s ^ 
though they are not deilitute of other ornaments. In fome, for bfiance^ he will fin®!' 
the walls decorated with looking-glafTes of different ii^ses. In others, watches and 
clocks in glai's cafes; and in loaie the apartments are hung with the il^s of Uon$ or 
tigers, or adorned with -a difplay of mufkets, and fabres. In the houfes of tbofe 
who live in the very firfl ftyle, an iluropean mahogany bedftend, with one or two 
mattreifes,^ covered with fine white linen, is fometimes placed at each end of thci^nt, 
Thefe, however, are only coiifidered as ornaments, as the Moors always* deep, on 
a mattrefs, or a mat placed upon the floor, and covered only with their, haick,: of.; 
perhapi a quilt. 

As the law of Mahomet finally proferibes the ufe of pictures of every defcri^io% 
tins delightful fpecies of ornament finds no place ki the houf js of the Moors. , I 
however acquainted with a Moor at Morocco, who ufed to exhilnt a raree-fhow 
friends and acquaintance, all of whom appeared to exprefs infinite furprife a^ 
admiration at his exhibition. This, indeed, was not the only inftance in which he wn$ 
gmliy of violating the Mahometan law. He fcnipled not to drink very freely his 
df port or claret, which, as it was manufa^ured by Chriiljans,^ was kqm th^t cin^di^: 
fl^ce an aggravated offence. He employed me to procure tor him from Mdgd^e 
tl^ dozen of claret, which appeal^ to adminifler to him infinite cconilart.^d 
iki^aflion. This affedion indeed for the produdions of Europe made Mixt c^haps 
sdi^:>than ufualfy favourable to its natives. However this nia^^e. he was t^ only 
fltewed me much attention during my refidaace atiMblilco. repeateiky 
tbok ^ae t0 his houfe, and made me little prdTents of various lands, ^which at diatphlice 
provedacceptable. - 

y Wfeen /Modf receives he never’iifes fr<^ 

enquires dfn&f thi^lb^lth, andt nt^ires tlmm to down, either on a 
fdaced cm the floor for ti^ parpoloi . Whatever he tfie dme of day, 


, but fliakes 
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ia rtdf^ vHth fluEt^feeb ;T^ is the l^efi: ccsns^uEje&t ^at m be plSkn^ 
i^a Moor j &r a very eacpeafive aaiifcdrc^^atticle m Barbary, and is otdy dn^ 

by die rich and Idxarions. Thdr manner of preparing it is by putflmi| fame green tea* 
a itnall t{uant^:of tanfey, the fame portion of mint, and a )a^e ^roon of iugar (for 
the Moors drimc their tea very fweet) mto the tea*pot a£ the fame time, and filling it up 
with boiling water. When thiefe articles are infufed a proper time, the fluid is then 
pbured inVb femarkabty fmall cupf of the beft India china, the fmaller the mcure genteel, 
without any milk, and, aceompdjted with fome cakes or fweetraeats, it is handed 
found to the cpmpany. From the j^eat efleem in which this beverage is held by the 
Moors, it is generally drank by verymiall and flow fips, that its flavour may be the l^ger 
enjoyieid; and as th^ ufually driiuc a confiderable quantity whenever it is introduced, 
tte entertdnment is feldom finifhed in lofs time than two hours. 

Ihe other luxuries of the Moors are fnufT, of which they are uncommonly foivi, 
and fmoaking tdbacco, far which the greater part ufe wooden pipes about four feet,in 
lennb, with an earthen bowl; but the princes or Emperor genefally have the bowls 
made ^ folid gold. Inflead of the indulgence of opium, which, from the heavy duty 
impofed upon thiU; article by the Emperor, is too expenfive to be ufed by the Moora, 
th^ fuNlitute the aclucha, a fpecies of flax. This they powder and inf ufe in water in 
fmall quantifies. The Moors aflert, that it produces agreeable ideas, but own that 
when It b taken to excefs it mofi powerfully intoxicates. In order tb pipduce tijis 
eflefl, they likewife mix with their tobacco an herb, named ih this country khaf, 
which by fmoking occafions all the inebriating efleds of the acliicha. The ufe of 
ffurits as well as wine is ftri&ly forbidden by the Koran; there are, however, very few 
among the Moors who do not joyfully embrace every private opportunity of drinking 
both to excefs. * 

With refpeft to the hours for eating, the people of this country are remarkably 
regular. Veiw foon after day-break they take their breakfaft, which is generally a 
compofifionor flour and water bdled thin, together with an herb which gives it a 
ye&>w tinge. The male pait of the family eat in one apartment, and . the female in 
an^er. * The children are not permitted to eat with their parents, but take^heir meals 

> afMwards with the fervants ; indeed in mofi other refpe&s they are treated exa 61 ;iy as 
iervants or flaves by th^r parents. The mefs is put into an earthen bowl, and brought 
in upon a round wooden tray. It is placed in the centre of the guells, who fit crofs* 
legged either on a mat or on the floor, and who form a circle for the purpofe. Having 
’parevioufly wafhed themfelves, a ceremony always performed before and after meal^ 
each p^wn with his fpodn atUcks vigoroufly the bowl, while they diverfify the enter¬ 
tainment by eatuig with it fruit or bread. At twelve o’clock they dine, performing th^ 
fame ceremonies as at breakfafl. For dinner, from the Emperor down to the pet^t, 

> their dtih is univerfrlly cufeofoo, the. mode of preparing which has been already 
deferibed. I believe I have intimated more than once that neither chairs, tables, knives 
dr forks, are made ufe of in this country. The difli is therefore brought in upon a 
i««md tray and placed on the floor, round which the family fit as at breakfefl;, t^d 
#ti^^^r fingers cm^it a violent afiault on its contents; they are^ the fame tfete* 
faowevtf, attended *a flave or domeftic, who prefents them with water smd ^ mwel 
occafionalljr to wafh thdr hands. From the want of the fimple and convenient j^yen- 
tfen 'pf knivles and forks, it is not uncommon in this country to fee three or four |>eopIe 
ptt||bg pieces the fame piece of meat, and afterwards with tRdr fing^l^nng up 
thb pafte at cufeofoo, of which th^ often take a whole handful at once feito tbeir 
moiltb* ' Their riianner of eating indeed was to me ib di^uftii^* that tboqgh 

tfufeofoo 
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cufcofoo 18 la reality a very good di(b, yet it required forae time tj> get wd of my’pre- 
judice fo for as to.be induced to relifli it. At fun-fet they fup upon the fame difli, and 
indeed fupper is their pnncipal meal. * *, 

Such is the general mode of living among the principal people in towns. There are 
confiderable multitudes, however, ivho do not fare lb wqll, but are obliged to content 
themfelves with a little bread and fruit inltead of animal food, and to lleep in the 
open ftreets. This kind of cxiltence feems ill calcuftted to endure even in an inatlive 
ftate; far more levere muft it therefore be to thofe ho excrcife the laborious employ* 
ment of couriers in this country, who travel oii foot a journey of Jiliree or four 
hundred miles, at the rate of between thirty and forty miles a day, without taking any 
other nourifhment than a little bread, a few ligs, and fome water, and who have no 
better flielter at night than a tree. It is wonderf.,! vvirh w’hat alacrity and perfe- 
verance thefe people perform the mod fatiguing jonruics at all feafons of the year. 
There is a regular company of them in every town, who are ready to be difpatched 
at a monunt’s w'armng to any part of the country their employers may have occafion 
to fend them. They cnrftitutc in this empire the only mode of conveyance for all 
public and private dilpatciics; and as they arc well known in the place to which they 
belong, they are very punctual in delivering every thing that is put into their 
hands” From their fteady pace in travelling, at the rate of about four mih-s an hour, 
ard from theif being able to pals over parrs whirh from the mnuntainous Hate of 
tKe Country, and trehu the' want of good roads, perfons on horfeback would find 
inaccellible, they arc indeed by far the* moll expeditious ineflcngers that could be 
Ciiiploycd. As a proof of the amazing exertions of which they are capable, I need 
only mention, that there have been repeatc-d iallances of a courier proceeding from 
Morocco to Tangier, which is a journey of about three hundred and thirty miles, ia 
fix days. 

As none but the very vulgar go on foot in this country; for the purpofe of vifuing, 
mules arc coiifidered as more genteel than horfes; and the grear.lt pride of a Moor 
is to have fuch as walk remarkably faftj and keep his footmen, of which the^numbei 
is proportidnable to the rank and confcqucnce of the rnaficr, on a continued run. 

As the Moors are not fond of admitting men into their houfes, except upon* particu¬ 
lar occafions, if the weather is fine they place a mat, and fornoiiiiies a carpet, gn the 
ground before their door, feat themfelves upon it crofs-legged, and receive their friends, 
who form a circle, fitting in the lame manner, with their attuidants (fii the outfide of 
the groupe. Upon thefe occafions they either drink tea, o*- fmoke and convorfe. 
The Itreets arc fometimes crowded with parties of this kind ; fome engaged in play- 
mg at an inlcrior kind of chefs or drafts, at which they are very expert; but tfie 
majority in converfation. The people of this country, indeed, arc fo decidedly ^verfe 
to llandiug up, or walking about, that if only two or mree people mert, they fquat 
themfelves down in the firlt clean place they can find, if the convcrlatiuji is to hold but 
for a few minutes. 

At Morocco, when I vifited Muley Ouffine, one of Sidi Mahomet’s Ions, I was 
always# received in the manner wfiich I have now deferibed. I^fouad him fitdng 
crofsAegged on a common mat, in the fame open place where his horfes were kept, 
and his friends forming a femicircie round him. 1 was immediately defired to form 
one of the groupe, and was helped to tea upon the occafion. In the courfe of our 090- 
verfation, the prince told me, that the Cliriltians and Moors were brothers; that the 
Enghlh were very good men} but ihut he had a particulm: averfion to the friars, for 
XV. ’ 5 * the* 
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theyVerc a determi|ied fet of kiuves; and were neither friends to ChrUlhutts nor 
Moors. •' 

I found this prUicc a handfome young man, of about the age* of fix-and-twenty, 
of rathef a dark complexion, but accompanied with an open and generous counte¬ 
nance. He had been a fejv years ago appointed to the government of Tafilct, 
where he fo far gained the afi'e^tions of the people under his government, that they 
proclaimed* I'.im king ; and he Vor fome time governed wdth all the independent 
authority of a fovercign. ^rhis pircumftance obliged the Umpcror to difpatch an 
army againfi; him, upon'the arrival of which he immediately furrendered, and was 
brought to Morocco, whore he W'as deprived of all his property, as well as his 
power; and when 1, was in the country, he lived in a very retired manner indeed. 
When at I’afilet, he had the charadcr of afting very liberally towards every perfon 
with whom he was conneded ; at Morocco he manifelled fome proofs of the fame dif- 
pofition towards'me: merely for a trifling attention which I flicwed to his favourite 
black, he prefented me with a horfe,-that proved as good as any of w'hich I had poflTeffion 
while in the country. 

The only vice to w'hich this young man was addided was that of drinking to a very 
great excels. In this refped, however, he was not more culpable than all the reft of his 
royal brothers. He told me, that if he did not daily take before dinner fix tumblers of 
aquadent, a fpecies of brandy fomething weaker than fpirits of wine, heVould npt be 
sdile to hold up his head the remainder of the day. He wflhed tfe know if this cuftoni 
was bad for his health; and if fo, what I would advife him to do. I recommended to 
him the difufe of fpirits, and to fupply their place with wine ; which he might either 
procure from the European merchants at Mogodore, or he might ufe the wine which 
was made by the Jews. This advice, however, the prince obferved he could not follow, 
fince the Mahometan law more particularly forbade the ufe of wine than that of fpirits. 
This, I replied, might be true, in the ftrid letter of the law ; but when wine was ufed 
as a medicine, it became no longer wine. This idea I found fatisfied the fcruples of the 
prince, and heproniiled to follow my advice. • 

1 was* afterwards fent for to Mulcy Slcnima, another of the Emperor’s fons, who, 
with the* late Emperor Mulcy Yezid, was the olFspring of a woman whofc parents 
were Englilh. This prince, who is about thirty-eight years of age, and of a tall 
and rnaiellic appearance, with a very exprelDve and lively countenance, Ihewed me 
uncoininon attention the whole time 1 was at Morocco. His pavillion, where he received 
ftrangers, and tranfaded bufinefe, was fituated at the extremity of a long walk, in a 
garden of orange-trees. It tfonfifted of one large room on the ground floor, fitted 
up in the fome ftile as that of Muley Abfulem at Tarudant. The prince was fitting 
crofs-loggcd on a large mattrefs, covered with fine white linen, and placed on the 
floor frontinjy the ddoivway, ’with his Moorifli vifitors on each fide of him, forming 
a leniicirtle. • Upon my firft introdudion he exprefleJ uncommon pleafure at feeing 
me, exclaiming, Jicno, Bono Anglaifc! and added, that the Englilh w’ere his brothers 
and belt friends. 1 was then direded to feci his pulfe, and to inform him whether 
or not he was in l^e^lth ; as foon as I alfured him he was perfedly well, he ^efired 
me to be feated on a narrow carpet, which was placed on the floor for the purpofe, 
and he then ordered one of his pages to bring in tea, though fo late as twelve 
o*clock at.noon. Om of compliment to me, for the Moors feldom ufe it, the prince fent 
for milk, and faid, as he knew the Englilh always drank it with their tea, he would 
prefent me .with a milch cow, that I might enjoy die cuftom of my own country. 
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ThfipronsJfe, however, entirely efcaped His royal Highnefs*s memory,and the cownever 
made her appearance. * 

In the courfe of our converfation the prince manifefted many iniiiaatlons of good 
nature and addrefs j told me, that whilft he was on his travels in Turkey, he had been 
conduced from one port to another in the Mediterranean by an Englifh fri^te, the 
captain of which (hewed him fo much attention, th|it* he (hould always bear it in 
remenjbrance. As foon as the cereniony of tea was\:oncIuded, the prince ordered out 
his horfe, which wavS a very beautiful young animal, with a faddle ornamented with 
a rich velvet cover, and gold (lirrups. He then mounted him, and went through 
all the manoeuvres of managing a horfe with which the Moors are acquainted, fuch as 
putting him upon the full (peed, and (topping him inflantaneoufly, rifing up on the 
faddle and firing a mufket when the horfe is on the full galfop, ike., in the per¬ 
formance of all which cxcrcifes he feemed very dexterous. The prince then alked me 
if we could do fuch things in England; and without waiting for a reply, ordered one 
ot his attendanis to catch a flieep out of his ground, and take it home to my lodgings. 
He fuid, that as he always was fond of feeing his brothers the Englilh, he wiftied I 
would vifit iiim twice a day during my continuance at Morocco, and then gallopped 
off. — But fo n?turn to my obfervations. 

The manner of falutation among the Moors is, when two equals meet, by a quick 
,,notion (he/ fliakc hands, and afterwards kifs each other’s hand. When an inferior 
meets a fuperior, fuch as an officer of rank, a judge, or a governor, he kiffes that 
part of his haick which covere the arm,, and (bmelimcs, as a higher mark of refpeft, he 
will kifs his fecu But the compliment due to the Emperor, or any of the princes 
of the blood, is to take off the cap or turban, and to proftratc the head to the 
ground. When two particular friends or relations meet, they anjeioufly embrace and 
kifs fcach other’s faces and beards for a few minutes, make a number of enquiries 
about the health of each party, as well as that of their families, but feidom*allow time 
for a reply. ’ 

I'he common topics for converfation among thefe people, are the occurrences of thd 
place, religion, their women, and their horfes. As curiofity is a quality which natu¬ 
rally attaches to all indolent people, it may eafily be conjeaured that the Moprs are not, 
deficient in this refpetT:. It is incredible with what avidity they lay hold of any trifling 
circumftance which may occur in the neighbourhood; what pleafure and what pride they 
icem to take in communicating it; nor are they deficient ir the arts of magnifying oT 
adorning the tale with every addition which may ferve to render it more palatable, or give 
it a greater appearance of plaufibility. » 

Religion is alio a favourite topic; but this fubjeft is confined principally to thofe 
focieties which are frequented by their (albs, or men of letters. As theft- gentlemen, 
however, are not a little proud of their acquirements''n reading and writing, they do 
not fail to embrace every opportunity of manifefting their fuperiority over thofe who arc 
not fo happy as to be diitinguilhed by thofe accomplKhments. 

Decency of manners and delicacy in converfation arc among the moft certain 
marks of refinement and civilization, and the contrary vices are equally univerfal 
charafteriflics of ignorance and barbarifm. The converfation of the Moors con¬ 
cerning their women is of the moft trifling and difgufting defeription, and confifts 
of abfurd and vulgar obfervations, equally repugnant to decency and common fenfe. 

-The lubjeft, however, on which, like our young men of famion in England,, they 
appear molt calculated to (bine, is their horfes. It would indeed be truly difgraceful 
xiot to be accompltihe’d upon this topic, fiace it app^irs to occupy^ both riay and night,. 
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by fer the greateft portion of their attention. 1 have formerly intimated that Ihefe 
animals are feldom kept in ftaldes'm Morocco. They are water^ apd fed only once a 
day, the formec afi one o’clock at noon, and the latter at fiin-fet; Und the only mode 
which they ufe to clean them, is by walhing them all over in a Viver two or three 
times a w#!ck, and fufl'ering them to dry themfelves. 

Notwithftanding the attachment which the Moors manifeft to their horfes, they 
moft certainly ufe iltchi with great cruelly. Their higheft pleafure, and one of their 
hrft accompDlhments 1;, by.means of long and lliarp fpurs to make the horfe go full 
fpeed, and then to Hop h.im inflahttuicoufly; and in this they certainjy manifeft un¬ 
common dexterity. The iron-work of their bridles is fo conflructed that by its 
prefl'ure on the horfe s tongue and lower jaw, with the lead exertion of the rider, it fills 
his* mouth full of blood, and if not ufod with the uimon; caution throws him inevitably 
on his back. I'he bridle has only a dingle rein, w hich is fo very long that it feh'es 
the pmpofe of twih w'hip and vile. The Moorifli i'addle is in fome degree fimilar to 
the Spatiifh, but the pummel is It 11 {lighcr and more peaked. 'J liefr illrrups,in which 
they ride very flinrt, are fo formed as to cover the whole of the foot. They either 
plate or gild them, according to the dignity, opulence, or fancy of the poffefTor. 'i'hcir 
laddies, which are covered with red woollen cloth, or, if belonging to a perfoa of con- 
fequence, with red fatin or dainalk, are faftened with one ftrong girt round tlie body, 
in the European ftyle, and another round the fliouldcrs. , 

The Moors frequently aniufe themfelves by riding with the ulmdil apparent violence 
againH a wall j and a ftranger would conceive, it impollible for them to avoid being 
daflied to pieces, when juH as the horfe’s head touches the wall, they flop him w'ith 
the utmoft accuracy. To ftrangers on horfeback or on foot it is alfo a common 
Ijjecies of complimeqt to ride violently up to them, as if intending to trample them to 
pieces, and then to flop their horfes fhort and fire a mufket in their faces. This 
conipliment I have experienced, and could very well have difpenfed with their polite- 
nefs. Upon thefe occafions, they are very proud in difeovering their “dexterity in 
horfemanlhip, by maldng the animal rear up, fo as almoft to throw him on bis back, 
putting him immediately after on the full fpeed for a few yards, then flopping him 
,inflantaneoufly, and all this is accompanied by loud and hollow cries. 

There is another favourite amufem§nt, which difplays perhaps fuperior agility: 
A mimber of pci fons oii horfeback Hart at the fame moment, accompanied with loud 
flsouts, gallop at full fpeed to an appointed fpot, when they Hand up ftraight in the 
fUrrups, put the rein, which I have juft obferved is very long, in their mouths, level 
their pieces and fire them off,; throw their firelocks immediately over their ^ht 
fhoulders, and flop their horfes nearly at the fame inftaut. This I am told is their 
manner of engaging in an action. 

Though I am willing to allow the Moors the merit of fitting a horfe well, and, as 
far as is neceffary for the above-mentioned exercife, of having a great command over 
him, yet their horfes are ill-bred, and they entirely neglefl: to teach them thofe paces 
which in Europe are confidered as the moft agreeable for the common purpofes of 
riding. ^ As none of thefe animals in Morocco are geldings, and as» the Moors are 
unacquainted with the *ufe of the ring, they arc obliged to break them in when very 
young by taking them long and fatiguing joumics, particularly over the mountainous 
and rocky part of the country, where they foon reduce their fpirit; they then take 
the opportunity of teaching them to rear up, ftand fire, gallop, and flop fhort in the 
manner already related, and having accomplifhed this they are fatisfied without any 
further quaIifi«tion. For this reafon a Barbary horfe feldom can perform any other 
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J ace rtian a full gallop or a walk; and from being broken in and worked‘hard before 
ley have acquired«their full ftrength, thefe horfes in a very few years become unfit 
for fervice. The Moors feldom ride the mares, but keep them in *the country for 
breeding; and, contrary to the genefal opinion in Europe, they confider them fo 
much more valuable than horfes, that they are never permitted to be exported. 

Like all barbarous nations, the Moors are paflioqatcly fond of mufic, and fome 
few have a taite for poetry. Their flow airs, for want of that variety which*is intro¬ 
duced when the fcience has attained a degree of penfeftion, have a very melancholy 
famenefs; bat fome of their quick tunes are beautiful and fmiple, and pawake in fome 
degree of the characleriilic melody of the Scotch airs. 'Lhe pnetiy of their fongs, 
the conflant fubjett of which is love, though there are few nations perhaps who are 
lefs fenfible of that paflion, has certainly lei's merit than the mufic. 

Their iailruinenis are a kind of hautboy, which diflers from ours only in having no 
keys; the mandoline, which they have learnt to play upon from their neighbours the 
Spaniards, another inilrument bearing fome refcmblance to a violin, and played upon 
in a fimiJar manner, but with only two ftrings; the large drum, the common pipe, 
and the tabor. Thole united, and accompanied with a certain number of voices, upon 
many occafions fortn a band, tlunigh folo mufic is more common in this unfucial 
country. 

ypo» all-da/s of rejoicing this kind of mufic, rep::ated vollies of mufquetry, either 
by men on horfcback or on foot, and in the evening a grand attack upon the cuf- 
cofou, conilitutc the principal part of the* public cntertaijiuients. Mountebanks and 
jugglers allb of every ilefcription meet with great encouragement from the Moors. 

i’herc arc no other places of reception for the acconnnodation of travellers in this 
country, except in their fondaks, which are only to be met with in lai^c towns. Thefe 
confiil of a certain number of dirty apartments, with no other accommodation what¬ 
ever but the walls and roof to protedc the ftranger from the inclemency' of the 
weather; and He mult furnifh himfelf with every article of which ho may be in want, 
both in refped to provifions and beddingl There is at the fame time an open court, 
where the horf-s of all travellers arc intermixed. 

In moil of the towns there are regular fchools, where thofc children whofe parents 
have the means of doing it, and have fenl’e enough to fend them,- (which indeed arc 
but few in proportion to the whole), arc initruCled by the talbs in reading and writing, 
and fomeliines in the firft rules of arithmetic.. The greater part ''f the people, however, 
learn very little more than to read a few prayers feleded from the Koran, which are 
in common ufe, and are written in Arabic chaiacfers, on*paper which is paited on a 
board. 

'I'o fpeak particularly on the religion of the Mjaors would require a volume, and 
fuch a volume as would certainly be mare cxccnfive than eniortaining.* It is well 
known they profefs t!ie Mahometan faith, and 1 may add, that they attend Very rigidly 
to all the bigotry and fuperllitioh which is peculiar to that religion. 

Since every ftranger who enters a mofque is either put to death or is obliged to 
conform to their religion, a very cxacl account of their places of v'orlhip is not to be 
expefted from an European. The obfervatioas I made en pajfant^ the doors, which 
are very large, being in the day-time always open, I fliall endeavour to relate. 

The mofque is ulually a large fquare building, compofed of the fame materials as 
the houfes, confifting of broad and lofty piazzas, opening into a fquare court, in a 
manner in fome degree fimilar to the Royal Exchange of London. In thtyientre of 
the court is a large fountain, and a fmali ftream furrounds the piazzas, where the 
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Moors perform tho ceremony of,ablution. The court and piazzas are floored with 
blue and white <jhecquercd tilmg, and the latter are covered with matting, upon whic#. 
the Moors kneel while repeating their prayers. In the moft coi^picuous part of the 
rnolquej^^ fronting the eaft, ftands a kind of pulpit, where the talb or prieft occafionally 
preaches. The Moors always enter this place of worfliip barefooted, leaving thdr 
.flippers at the door* On the tpp of the mofque is a fquare fteeple with a flag-ftaff, 
whither at ftated hours the talb afcends, hoills a white flag (for they have no bells,) 
and calls the people to prayers, repeating in Arabic three times, and addrefling hitnfelf 
each time to*a diflerent part of the town, How great is God! Mahomet is his prophet! 
Come all ye faithful; come to prayer. From this high fituation the voice is heard at a 
Confiderable diftairce, and the talbs, have a monotonous mode of enunciation, the 
voice finking at the end of every ftiort fentence, which in fome meufure rcfembles the 
found of a bell. 

The moment the flag is difplayed every perfon forfakes his employment, and goes 
to prayers. If they arc near a thofque, they perform their devotions within it, other- 
wife immediately on the fpot w'here they happen to be, and always with their faces 
towards the eaft, in honour of the prophet Mahomet, who it is well known was buried 
at Medina. 'I’he prayer which is generally repeated on thefe occafions is a chapter 
from the Koran, acknowledging the goodnefs of God and Mahomet^; and it is ac¬ 
companied with various geftures; fuch as lifting the hands atjfwe the h^ad, bo^ng 
twice, performing two genuflexions, bowing again twice, and killing the ground. 
The whole of this ceremony they repeat three times. 

Their Sabbath is on our Friday, and comtnences from fix o’clock the preceding 
evening. On this day they ufe a blue flag inftead of the white one. As it has been 
prophefied that they are to be conquered by the Chrillians on the Sabbath-day, the 
gates of all the towns and of the Emperor’s palaces are flmt when at divine fervice on 
that day, in order to avoid being furprifed during that period. Their talbs are not 
diftinguiflied by any particular drefs. 

Thq Moors have three folemn devotional' periods in the courfe of the year. The 
firft, which is named aid dc cabier, is held in commemoration of the birth of Ma- 
hometi It continues feven days, during which period every perl'on who can afford 
the expence kills a fheep as a facrifict', and divides it among his friends. The fecond 
is the Ramadan. This is a rigorous faft or lent, held at the feafon when Mahomet 
difappeared in his flight from Mecca to Medina; and is conduced by the Moors with 
fo much fuperftition, that for thirty'days, from fun-rife to fuii-fet, they lay afide all 
worldly ails, and devote thar whole attention to exercifes of piety ; carefully ahiflaining 
from eating, drinking, fmoaking, wafhing their mouths, or even fwallowing their 
feliva; and they are indulgeji with .their ufiial cuftom of bathing only upon condition 
that they avoid fuffering the water to approach their heads, left any of it fhould enter 
the mouth Or ears. To make amends for this ftricl obfervance of their lent during 
the day, they appropriate the whole night to the indulgence of every gratification, 
and at the expiration of the faft, a general feflJval takes place, named the Beyran, 
which continues feven days. The third is named Llafhore, and is a day fet apart by 
Mahomet for every perfon to compute the value of his property, in order for the 
payment of Zakat, that is, one-tenth of their income to the poor, and other pious ufes. 
Although this feaft only lafts a Angle day, yet it is celebrated with far greater mag¬ 
nificence than either of the others. 

There alfo a fuperftitious cuftom among the Moors, when any thing of moment 
is to be undertaken^ fuch as going on a dangerous journey or voyage, the difpofal of 

their 
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their children in marriage, &c. for fome grave perfon to mdce an hacnngue to ;he 
multitude, upon which his auditors call for the key»of dire^on. • By this is meant 
the performance of* yjining the hands, looking ftedfaftly on the palm^ during the ad¬ 
monition, then by a joint concurrence calling on God and the prophet, and concluding 
the ceremony by ftroking their faces with, both hands, and joining in choru^,* faying 
Salem^ Sakm, (peace be with you) with much devotion. The due performance 
of this ceremony they conceive will enfurc them certain fuccefs in all tjieir un-. 
dertakings* 

The Moors compute time by lutiar months, and c6unt the days of the week by the 
firft, fecond, third, &c. beginning from our Sunday. They ufe a comibon reed for 
writing, and begin their manuferipts from right to left. 

I’he Moors marry very young, many of their femrlcs not being more than twpl\^e 
years- of age at their nuptials. As Mahometans, it is well known that their religion 
admits of polygamy to the extent of four wives, and as many concubines as they 
plcafc; but if wt? cAcorpt the very opulent, the people fcldom avail ihemfelves of this 
indulgence, fince it entidls on them a vaft additional cxpcnce in houfe-keeping, and in 
providing for a large family. Whatever inftitutlon is contrary to truth and found 
moraliiy will in pradice refute iifelf; nor is any further argument than (his fmgle 
obfervaiion wanting to anfwer all the abfurdities which have been advanced in favour 
of^a pluraljiy pf wives. In contrading marriage the parents of both parties are the 
only kgeiits, and the» intended bride and ’'ridegrbotn never fee each other till the 
ceremony is j)erformcd. The marriage^ fettlements are made before the cadi, and 
then the friends of the bride produce her portion, or if not, the hufband agrees to 
fettle a certain fum upon her, in cafe he fhouUl die, or divorce her on account of 
barrennefs, or any other caufe. The children of the wives have all an equal claim 
to the cll'eds of their father and mother, but thofe of the concuBines can each only 
claim half a (hare. 

When the marriage is finally agreed upon, the bride is kept r*- home eight days, 
to receive her female friends, who pay .congratulatory vifits every tiay. At the fame 
time a talb attends upon her, to converl'e with her relative to the folemn engagement 
on which (he is about to enter; on thefe occafions he commonly accompanies his 
admonitions with I'mguig a pious hymn, which is adapted to the foleinnity. The bride 
alfo with her near rciatic/ns goes through the ceremony of being painted afreih; the 
nature of which cuftom I fiiail deferibe when I fpeak of the h ircm. 

During this procefs the bridegroom on the other hand rec'.'ives vifits from his male 
friends in the morning, and in the* evening rides through the town accompanied by 
them,*fome playing on hautboys and drums, while others are employed in firing 
vollies of mufquetry. lu all their feflivals the difeharge of mufquetry indeed forms a 
principal part of the entertainment. Contrary tfl the Kvropcau mode, which particu¬ 
larly aims at firing w'ith exadtnefs, the Moors difeharge their pieces ns* irregularly as 
poflible, fo as to have a continual fucceffion of reports for a few minutes’ 

On the day of marriage, the bride in |he evening is put into a fquare or odagonal 
cage, about twelve feet in circumference, which is covered with fine white linen, and 
fometimes with gauze's and filks of various colours. In this vehicle, which is placed 
on a mule, Ihc is paraded round the flreers, accompanied by her relatbns and friends, 
fome carrying lighted torches, others playing on hautboys, and a third party again 
firing vollies of mufquetry. , 

In this manner fhe is carried to the houfc of her intended hufband, who returns 
about the fame time from performing fimilar ceremonies. On her arrivaUlhe is placed 

in 
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aj^rtmAit by*herfelf, and her hufband is introduced to her alone for the firft 
■fthe, vilio finds-hw fitting on a filk or velvet cuflliion, fuppofing her to be a peribn of 
^onfeqpence,.wvh a fmall table before her, upon which are two wax candles lighted. 
JRer Aift, or n\ore properly Airt, hangs down like a train behind'her, and over it is a 
fi!k pr'yelvet robe with clofe lleeves, which at thebreaft and wrifts is embroidered 
with* gold; this drefs reaches fomething lower than the calf of the leg. Round her 
. head is,tied a black filk fcarf^ which hangs behind as low as the ground. Thus 
attired, the bride fits with .her hands over her eyes, when her buAand appears and 
receives her as his wife, without 'any further ceremony * ; for the agreement made by 
the friends btfore the cadi is the .only fpecific contrafl: which is thought neceflary. • 

If the huAand Aould have any reafon to fufpeef that his wife has not been firiftly 
Virtuous, be is at* liberty to tlivorce her and take another. For fome time after 
marriage the family and friends arc engaged in much fealling and a variety of amufe- 
ments, which^ laft a longer or Aorter time, according to the circumftances of the 
parties. It is ufually cuftomary for the man to remain at homfe eight days and the 
woman eight months after they are firft married; and the woman is at liberty to 
divorce herfelf from her huAand if Ae can prove that he does not provide her with 
a proper fubfiftence. If he curfes her, the law obliges him to pay her, for the firft 
offence, eight ducats; for the fecond, a rich drefs of llill greater value; and the tliird 
time Ae may leave him entirely. He is then at liberty to marry again in t\vo inontbs. 

At the birth of a child, it is cuftomary for the parents to grieve eight days^^ the 
expiration of which they facrifice a goat or a flieep, and invite their friends and acquaint¬ 
ance to partake of the feaft. Women fuffer but little inconvenience in this country 
from child-bearing; they are frequently up the next day, and go through all the duties 
of the houfe with the infant upon their backs. They do not adopt the method of 
teaching their children to walk which is cuftomary in Europe, but when they are 
twelve months old they put them on the floor, where from firft craw ling they naturally 
in a Aort time acquire the habit of walking, and as foon as they can be made in the leaft 
degree ufelul they^ arc put to the various kitjds of labour adapted to their age and 
ftrengtlir (hhers, w'hole parents are in better circumftances, are, as 1 before obferved, 
fomcrimes fent to fchool; and thofe who are intended for the church ufually continue 
their ftudies till they have nearly learnt the Koran by role. In that cafe they are en¬ 
rolled among the talbit or Itarned men of the law; and upon leaving fchtjol are paraded 
round the ftrccts on a horfe, accompanied by miific and a large conconrfe of pe;'ple. 
The procefiion is conduded in the following manner. Upon the day appointed, one 
of the moll Aewy horfe^in tl^p place is procured for the youth to ride on, who, if lie 
is a perfon of confequcncc, is drcll in ail the gaiety which filks and brocades can affiird, 
wearing a turbah richly ornamented with gold and jewels, and interfperfed w'ith flowers. 
Thus arrayed hennounts his horfe, which alfo is not without its decorations, carrying 
in his hand hi# prayers parted on a board, on which he looks with ftedfaft attention; 
and he proceeds with all the fedatcni fs and compoled gravity of old age to the different 
places appointed for the purpofe, accompanjjfed by mufic, and ail his fchoolfellows on 
horfeback, dreffed according to their circumftances. At laft they meet at the houfe 
of the head boy bf the fchool, where they are treated with a colleclion of fwcetmeats. 
This cuftom, which Ls evidently adopted with a view of promoting an emulation in 

* Inttrim dux min'ilnc nigrx exfpcAant furis, ut nolitiam habeant confummatioola; quod cum pro 
«ertd cogtiovcriut, caiitua buccinaruin, k bunibaidatum Ouiflio fadlum annunciunt. 
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tlleif youths, is one oi the velry feve good inftitutions which are obferv^e di^ong th^e 
people. . * . v * 

In celebrating th*e rite of circumcinon, the child is drelTed very*fuin|)fUou£ly, aad 
carried on a mule, or, if the parents are in poor circumftances, on an afs, accpmp^ed 
with flags flying and muficians.playing on hautboys apd beating drums.' lit.this 
manner they proceed to the mofque, where the ceremony is performed. 

When any perfon dies, a certain number of wSmen are hired for the ^urpofe Of 
lamentation (for the men are feldora obferved to wpep for the lofs of a friend), in the 
performance of which nothing can be more grating to the ear, or n\ore unpleafant, ■ 
than their frightful moans or rather bowlings: at the fame time thefe mercenary 
mourners beat their heads and breafts, and tear their cheeks wi{h their nails. Xhe 
bodies are ufually buried a few hours after death. Previous to interment the corpfe is 
wafhed very clean, and fewed up in a fhroud compofed of feven pieces of fine linen 
united together, wit^ the right hand under the hpad, which is pointed tciwards Mecca; it 
is carried on a bier fupported upon men’s fhoulders to the burying-place, which is alway-^, 
with great propriety, on the outfidc of the town, for they never bury their d^d in the 
mofquw! or within the bounds of an inhabited place. The bier is accompanied by 
numbers of people, two abreaft, who walk very faft, calling upon God and Mahomet, 
and ringing hymns adapted to the occafion. The grave is made very wide at the 
bfjttqgi, indl* narrow at the top, and the body is depofited without any other 
ceremony than finging and praying in the fame manner as on their way to the grave. 

'J'hey have no tombs in this country, but long and plain flones j and it is frequently 
cuflomary for the female friends of the departed to weep over their graves for feveral 
days after the funeral. The Moors will not allow Chriflians or Jews to pafs over thdr 
places of interment; as they have a fuperftitious idea, which is perhaps more prevalent 
among the lower clafs of people, than thofe who are better informed, that the dead 
fuffer pain from having their graves trodden upon by infidels; and I recolleft when at 
Tangier, I received a very fevere rebuke from a Moor, for accidentally having paflfed 
through one of their burying-grounds. * 

When a woman lofcs her hulband fhe mourns four months and eight dayS, during 
which period llie is to wear no filver or gold ; and if fhe happens to be pregnant, fhe* 
is to mourn till fhe is brought to bed. I'bi the above time the relations of her late 
hufband are obliged to fupport her. k could not learn that any mouraing was due 
from the hufband for the lofs of his wife; but it is cuftoma y, particularly among the 
great people, for a fon to mourn for his feiher by not fhaving his head or any part of 
his beard, and by not cutting his nails for a certain period. 

When a Jew or a Chriflian is converted to the Mahometan faith, !\e is immediately 
dreflbd in a Moorifh habit, and paraded round .the ftreets on horfcback, accompanied . 
with mufic and a great concourfe of people. He then chufes himfelf a JMoorifh name, 
and fixes on a perfon who adopts him as a child, and is ever afterwards called his 
father. This adoption, however, is only nominal, for he is by no means bound to 
fupport him. The new convert is not allowed to marry any other woman than a 
negro, or the daughter of a renegado; and his defeendants are net conidered as genuine 
Moors till the fourth gemeration. 

The renegadoesinthe empire of Morocco are principally Spaniards, though there are 
fome few of other nations in the country, who have d^erted from Ceuta or Spain, to 
avoid the hand of juftice for fome capital crime or mHdemeanor •—commonly, indeed, 
mui-der. I met with.many of thefe people at Morocco, who frankly acknowledged 
to me that murder had been the caufe of their d^ertion. Though the Emperor may 
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for yanoMS reaibns find it convement to coontenspce renegadoes, yet the Moors in 
general fo thorough^ deteft them/that they cannot be induced upon^any terms to aibw 
them to form a.part at their fociety. 

1 cannot better conclude this feftion than by fubmitting to the reader the following 
account V <he caravans tp Mecca and Guinea, which I Teceived from a genleman 
refident in Barbary, on whoj% veracity I could place the utmofl; confidence. 

Seven months before the feafl; /Jd de Cabier, or the commemoration of the birth of 
Mahomet, pilgrims from every Quarter aflemble at Fez, in order to join the caravan 
which at that feafon proceeds for Mecca. They are compofed of three claiT^ of 
people: Firft, The mountaineers, named brebes: Secondly, The Moorifii merchants: 
and, Thirdly, Perfons in public employmotts, or who are engaged about the court of 
the Emperor. ThuS religion and interefi conipire to draw together a large and motley 
groupe, and to induce them to undertake a journey which is as fatiguing and dangerous 
as it is ezpenfivv. 

The firil clafs are not required to afk permiflion to join the caVavan. The fecond 
are obliged to jjrefent themfelves -to their refpeftive governors, as well to avoid the 
inconveniences of debts on their own account, as on that of their families, who might 
be fubjed to be molefted by creditors during their abfence. If a merchant has the 
Imft connedion with the court, it is expeded that he alfo prefent himfelf to the 
Emperor,-who, as he feels difpofed, grants or refufes him permiflion to enter, upon 
the journey. Thofe of the third 'clafs mull have an cxprefs *pennifiion frolil' the 
Emperor, who never allows aiw to go whofe.circumftances will not fuificiently enable 
diem to defray the expences of the pilgrimage. 

As there are two modes of performing this pilgrimage, by fea and by land, thofe 
who prefer the former are fubjeded to an examination by the governor of the port 
whence they embark, to fee that they pay the freight of the velTel, and to inform him¬ 
felf whether they have fufficient means to go and return from this facred objcd of 
Mahometan devotion, without being under the neceffity of borrowKig, or being 
fufpeded of ufing any bafe and difhonourable means of obtaining a fubfiflence. Thofe 
who proceed by land are liabje to be examined alfo, but not fo rigoroufly as the others, 
.the fhaik.of the caravan having the power to punifh thofe who are guilty of any 
irr^ularities. . 

The place whence th'e caravan fets out by l^nd, is from Teza, a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Tedla, fome diflance to the eafl: of the city of Fez, the latter being the firfl 
place of rendezvous. At Fez, the mofi commercial city in the whole empire, and 
abounding with provifiqns of every defcription, each perfon furniflics himfelf in the bed 
manner he is ablf, according to his rank and circumdances, with a fulficient fupply to 
lad till be reaches Tripoli or Tunis at lead. 

This grand,caravan is always accompanied by many others, of which one goes to 
Algiers, another to^Q'unis, and a third to Grand Cure, &c. Thofe perfons who go 
to Algiers and Tunis are not under the neceffity of afking penniffion, as they are 
perfons who are accudomed to carry on a trade with thofe two places; whence they 
return with a quantity of their refpedHve manufadures. The capS of T-unis are of 
great ufe in the empire of Morocco, and their filks alfo fell at a very good price, 
though upon the whole thofe of Algiers are preferable for the girdles med by the 
Moors, curtains, womens’ drefs, and furniture for beds and rooms. The manu&c- 
tureb indeed of both Algiers and Tutus are brought to a greater perfedion than thofe 
of Morocco. The merchants who go upon them expediUons carry with them ready 
moB^, haicks, aad ^pers, which are the maoufiidures of Morocco, and difpofe of 
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the two lafl: articles to the ^rabs and inhabitants of the towns hi the ndghbourhood of 
Algiers and Tunis, who, though they do not wear’the haick as sf part of their drefs, 
yet make ufe of tb^m for a variety of other purpofes. • • 

Some time within the hrfl; fifteen days of the month Jumeth Tetlii, evn|| proper 
preparation being previoirfly made, the grand caravan fetep}£F from Teza in t?)c follow¬ 
ing order: After having invoked the true and foie Go*d, and his prophet Mahomet, 
to give every benedi 3 :ion to this facred journey, thdy ail meet near the rent«of the chief 
conductor, who is named, in Arabic, Scheck Rebec^, and commence their devotions to 
the found of clarinets, tambours, &c. The unloackd camels and mules are then firfl 
put in motion, attended by the cooks, watermen, &c. Next to this party follow tho:fe 
who travel on foot, either from devotion or neceffity; to thefe is entrufled tl^e carp of 
the loaded mules and camels. And the rear is brought up by thofe who are mounted 
either on horfes or mules. The caravan is put in motion at fun-rife, flops at twelve 
o’clock at noon to.dine, and about four in the afternoon the people eRcamp in the fame 
manner as they did at Teza. 

The courfe which they take is through the interior parts of the country, leaving 
Tremecen, Algiers, and Tunis to their left. Some of them, indeed, make excurflons 
to the two latter places, and afterwards join the caravan. By thefe means they are, 
enabled both to obtain a frelh fupply of provifions for themfelves and beafls, and to 
fell to thb Arabs haicks, flippers and old caps, for which they ufually receive a very 
good price ; and the profits enable them frequently to make advantageous purchafes at 
Mecca, Alexandria, and Cairo. 

Upon their arrival, after a journey of two months and a half, at that part of the 
fea-coafl where the tower of Salines is fltuated, and which is about half a day’s ride 
from the city of Tripoli, they reft themfelves ten days. At thisplace all the pilgrims 
fupply themfelves with forty or fifty days provifions, which is generally fuflici«)it to 
fupport them to Alexandria or Grand Cairo; and on thdr return they purchafe in 
the neighbourhood of Tunis and Tripoli a large fupply of mules, frequently giving 
only twenty-five hard dollars for whaf they afterwards fell in Morocco for eighty or an 
hundred. ' * 

From the tower of Salines they continue their route as far as Alexandria-and Grand 
Cairo, where they fumifli themfelves, in the fame manner as at Tripoli, with fuf- 
ficient provifions for the remainder 'of the journey, which requires altogether near 
feven months to accomplifh. To thofe who undertake th’s journey for the purpofe 
of trade, it generally anfwers extremely well. By purchafing goods at one place, 
and felling them at another, they contrive to make u])On each fale a profit of ten per 
cent. 

The Arabs from Fez as far as Alexandria apd Grand Cairo, though a rude clafs of 
people, are very warmly attached to their religion^ and on that account give the 
pilgrims a friendly reception, fumifliing them with barley, bditr, eggs, mutton, beefj 
&c. From that place, however, to Mecca the route is not fo eafy, as the Arabs, 
inflead of the benefaftors, frequently become the plunderers of thefe holy travellers. 
On thefe occafions they fpare nothing, and leave them not fo .much as the neceflaries 
of life; particularly if they refufe the contributions which they ufually demand for 
permitting the caravan to pafs peaceably through the country. Within the lafl feven 
or eight years this palTage is become more damgeroos than ever. The banditti now 
aflemble in very conflderable bodies in thefe deferts, and at certain mfles the tr^ellers. 
may be ailailed with great advantage. In paffing the ifthmus of Suez, for inftance, 
above Alexandria, the caravan may be defeated by an hundred men. Th^fe robbers, 
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the^ore^ generally endeavour to poll themfefyes in fuch a manner as to attack* it in 
this place. . * 

Thofe people wild carry on a petty trade endeavour to convert tbeir little Hock into 
ready i^n*ey upon their arrival at Mecca; where, with the remainder of the caravan, 
and otHn Mahometan pilgi^s, they commemorate by a feaft the nativity of the great 
prophet Mahomet, when eH^y perfon is obliged to facrihee at lead: one Iheep. It is 
computed |hat on this day, which cs the tenth of the moon Dalaja, above two millions 
of fheep are flaughtered at Mecca. 

After the performance of this 'folemn rite the majority of the travellere employ 
themfelves in laying out their motley to the belt advantage. Some purchafe muflins, 
Levant lilks, &c.; others elfence of rofes, amber, mulk, Perfian filks, &c.; while 
another part of them fave their money to lay it out at Grand Cairo, where they pur¬ 
chafe a good Itock of raw lilk, cottons, and manufa£tured lilks of dHTerent kinds. ■ - In 
this city, indeed^ every article may be had at nearly the fame price as at Mecca. On 
the whole, we may anert, at a moderate computation, that the v&lue of the articles 
contained in one of thefe caravans, joined with the ready money, amounts to two 
millions of hard dollars. 


Thofe perfons who proceed by fea'join the caravan after difembarking at Alex¬ 
andria, and paying the freight of the velfel in which they fet faill On their return 
alfo conliderable numbers embark at Alexandria, and land at Tetuan u)rc;TangieiH 
whence they depart for their refpe^ive homes, and fell the coifimodities they jl^ng 
with them for perhaps a third more than their original price. Others continue'their 
journey by land, and add to the riches brought from the Levant the merchandizes 
of Tunis and Algiers, which are held in great elleem throughout the empires of 
Morocco. By thefe means they double the capital they provided themfelves with at lirll: 
fetting out. 

It would be no very difficult matter for a ChriHian to join one of thefe caravans, 
provided he obtained the recommendation and exprefs permiffion of his Mooiilh 
Mriefty, or the Ihaik'of the caravan, who would take him under his prote£lion. Tbis 
obltacle would be ftill further removed, if the Chriftian would confent.to wear ^ 
Turkilh habit, or drefs himfelf in the manner they are obliged to adopt at Grapd 
Cairo. By thefe means he would obviat^ every inconvenience to which the £urop 4 <i 
drefs fubje&s a traveller, both with refped to the wild Arabs, and to the weak atd 
illiberal people of the caravan. As the caravan, however, does not go far into tte 
interior parts of the country, the objeft of difeovery would hardly be fufficient ^ 
counterbalance the fatigues and dangers of the expedition. i- 

There are no caravans which go direftly into the interior parts of the country. 
would, in fa£l, be as dangerous for a Mahometan as for a Chriftian to penetrate d 
hundred leagues beyon^ the known limits of the empire of* Morocco, as the inhah 
iants of thefe parts ai||(favage, avaricious, and capable of committing any,crime fo'^ 
very trifling emolument. A fatal proof of the cruelty of thefe Arabs occurred in 
year 1786, when forty pilgrims, on their return from Mecca, were maffacred. Th 
people demanded hofpitality from the mountaineers of Zamor, near Mequinez, 
only one night; but as' they brought fome valuable goods with them, it is fuppo 
that it was owing to that circumftance that they were all put to death. 

The country beyond the mountmns of Atlas, about fix days journey to the eaft 
Morocco, is not even known, though it is profile it might be penetrated with fafj 
' provided the fanie means were ufed as are employed by the caravans which ^ to J 
fbnth; that is, a fmall proportion of force, and a fmtdl proportidn of generolity. % 
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There is no particular caravan fo considerable for the font fa'as that vehicb gOM to' 
Mecca. As thefe, indeed are intended merely for‘the purpofes jof comtneirce, they 
feidom confift of iwore than one hundred and fifty, or perhaps two/ or at tpoft. three 
hundred perfons, including thp muleteers, camel-drivers, and other fervant^ Some 
of thefe caravans fet out from Morocco, while others go^rom Tarodant,, Fez, and 
Tetuan. The firfl: pafe by way of Domnet, while the* others meet at TafiU t, and 
thence purfue their journey towards the defert. Tftefe caravans go no further tbah 
Tombut, where there are fome merchants of Morocco eftabliflied for the pisrpofe of 
carrying on a trade with the inland parts of Guinea, where they traffic for (laves, 
ivory, gold duft, &c. The merchandizes which the caravans carry ifi-ora Morocco, 
Tarudant, &c. confift of haicks and blue cloths, for which they find a good fale 
throughout the country of the Mohafres and at Thouat. 

The city of Thouat is in the interior parts of the country, about thirty days journey 
from Tafilet. From Thouat the caravans proceed direftly to Tombut. There is 
much greater danger in paffing the two deferts between Tafilet and Thouat, than 
between the latter place and Tombut. As the Arabs of the deferts are much addiSed 
to rapine, the caravans are obliged to make them trifiing prefents, to enable them to 
travel without being molefted. The other Arabs, who purchafe merchandize, fuch as 
blue cloths, fmall daggers, looking-glafles, &c. pay generally in return oftrich- 
feathfits; «n(i this traffic is attended with very,tolerable profits. 

’ The articles which*the caravans carry immediately to Tombut, are tobacco and fait. 
It is neccffary to pay attention to what camels may be wanted for the purpofes of carry¬ 
ing water through the deferts, as in fome parts they travel four and in others nine 
days without meeting with a drop of water. It is in a great meafure on this account 
that the camel becomes fo ufeful an animal in hot climates. Theus ftomachs, it is well 
known, are fo conftrufled as to allow them to pafs many days without food or drink. 
In the inner coats of their ftomachs there are a number of little'cells, in which they 
retain a largfi proportion of water for a length of time, nature having provided them 
with a method of regurgitating it wherr thirftjr. From the fize of the ftomach alfo it 
admits of a large portion of food to be taken m at a time, to which they havd recourfe 
by rumination when their appetite calls for a fupply of nouriftiment. Their owners, • 
therefore, have only to give them plenty of b.irlcy and water at the entrance of the 
deferts, and that proves fufficient to laft them till a frefh fiipply can be conveniently 
procured. 

Thefe extraordinary animals are able to carry a very great weight in proportion to 
their fize, and to perform very long joumi^ without nluch apparent fatigue. They 
are ufed both for the purpofes of riding and carrying burdens. Tneir fteps are very 
long and flow, and they are trattable and eafily manajjed. They are taught to kneel 
down when they are loaded; and when ufed for the faddle are’enti^-ely managed by a 
ftiort and thick flick, which both ferves the purpofes of bridle ^d whip. It is not 
uncommon in Barbary to fee three perfons, with furniture in proportion, mounted 
upon one camel. 

Upon the arrival of the caravans at Tombut, they exchange,their tob^ico and fait 
for (laves, gold duft, arid ivory, which are brought thither from Guinea. Four 
thoufand (laves are fuppofed to be annually carried from Tombut, great part of whom 
are feht to Mafcar, Algiers, and Tunis. It but feidom happens that any eunuchs are 
brought away, imlefs by a particular commiffion from the Emperor or fame of the 
princes, no other perfon in the country being permitted to keep them. It is mdeed 
extremely difficult to procure them at all. The place whence they are ufually bim^ht 
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bfite l&iedoili Off Sahara. Iii Mulay Ifliiiiad*8r»^ themmber of eunttchs Ih the 
eortiireof Moitictoi^vras ftipfkifed to to feven hundred; but they'are now fo 

,reduced, ^at one'hundred is die utmoft thvt could he muftered in*the whole empire. 

Thofe.perfiitts who hire .been concerned in the trade to Tombut for the laft twenty 
years, compute the value of, tin* tnerchttidizeci tranfported annually tbkher i^m the 
empire of Morocco to^amoUnt to at leaft a mSlkm of hard dollars; and the commodi¬ 
ty tecdvCd in tetnrni fuch as onrich-featliers, ivory, gold dull, amber, and Guinea 
flaves, to ten tx^lons; twc-thirdlof which are can 4 d to Algiers, «TunHi,&c. The 
Saves are purcliafed near Tombut, at a very cheap rate, there having been inftances of 
a fine negro boy being bought for fix pounds of fait. 

As a proof that Chriftians may proceed along the fiiore by land from Guinea to 
Morocco, two Frenchmen, in the year 1781, came from Senegal to Morocco, and 
brought intelligence of fome forte having been taken from the Engliih on that nver. 
Iris, however, '^proper to remark, that they were provided with ^corts from one place 
to another. 

QHAP. XII. — Summons to appear before the Emperor. •— Admiffion into the Royal 
Harem. — Attendance on Lalla Zara. •—-lntrodu£lion to Lalla Batoom, the coif 
Sultana.—~Introduffion to Lalla Douyaw, the favourite Wife of the E^ip^ror—l^r 
Hijlory. — Defeription of the Ha^em — its Oeconomy. — Concubines of the EmperSr. 
— Adventure and Altercation with one of thofe Ladies. — Drefs of the Ladies in the 
Harem. ~ Opinion of the Moors concerning the Female Sex. — Emperor*s Children. — 
Drefsi Manners^ send Situation of the Female Sex in Barbary. 

FROM the unfuccefsful efforts which 1 had made for the purpofe of procuring my 
difpatches, I had begun to reconcile myfelf to the idea of remaining a prifoner at 
Morocco, when, to my great furprize, at the expiration of a month from the time of 
the prince’s departure. His Mooi^ Majefty fent to me in particular haffe to repair to 
the palace. 

Upon receiving this meffage my bed; hopes were excited. 1 naturally expeded -an 
'immediate emancipation, as it is neceflary that every firanger ffiouid fee the Emperor 
previous to his departure; and I flew to the palace with all the alacrity which fuch an 
expefhition was certain to infpire. What then was my afionifliment,' when, upon my 
arrival at the palace, a meflenger brought orders from the Emperor, the purport of 
which was, titet I fhould imm^ately examine one of his fultanas who was indifpofed, 
and in the afternoon return with proper medicines, and at the fame time report my 
opinion cm her cafe to His Majefiy. 

It is diflkttlt to fay whether difappotptment or furprize were the predominant emotion 
. in my mind on. receiving this order. After the prejudices which from his diflike to 
the Engliih, and his Igimrance of the effe^ of internal medicin’es, the Emperor was 
known to Iteve entertained againfl: me, and after havmg detained me at Morocco for 
fuch a length of time, with no apprent view but that of manifeflting^ his contempt of 
me as sm Englifhman,. it appeared unaccountable that he Ihouid give orders for my 
admiffiOB into the harem, where, in addition to the former objeflions, there were alfp 
fome lUll ftronger in the eyes of the Moors t as the admiflion of one of our fex into 
that (acred dmofitory of female charms was aimoft unprecedented, and 1 believe totally 
fb with refpea to^the lurem of the Emperor. . 

Whatever migto <be the motives with HiS Imperial Majel|y for the violation of 
Moorifli decorum m t^ inltance, 1 did not conceive that 1 had much reafon to rejoice 

at 
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ax thtf event. 1 had already ^Kperienced too muck^gradtode Irani die |»ln!i^ as joell 
as too much ungenerous treatment from the Emperbr, to encoun^e me* to Q^rtalte 
an^ future engageii^t of the kind in this eou&t^; and the diffintiide&and^prfiinlices 
which from experience 1 knew I had to encount^, when employed in my ptofembnal 
line the Moors, united to the uncertainty of removin^.fithe lady's complt&nt, ren* 
dered it altogether not very fafe to admmifter my advice under fuch ^frdvantageoiw 
drcumftances; and even that curiofity which wodld naturally be excited in mpft 
perfons on fuch an occafion, was not lufEcient to yecondle me to this new empby- 
ment. ' 

Unfortunately in this dHemma I had very little rime allowed me to determine, fince 
the meffenger was wairing to condud me to the gate of the harem. My embarr^- 
ment, however, continued only for a ihort period; for I foon rKolleftea that it ins 
in vain to oppofe the Emperor's order. 1 therefore deferred giving a decifive anfwer 
till 1 had feen my patient, and made myfelf fully acquainted,with th^ nature of her 
complaint. 

The public and ufual entrance to the harem is through a very large arched door¬ 
way, guarded on the outride by ten body guards, which leads to a lofty hail, where 
the captain or alcaide, with a guard of feventeen eunuchs, are polled. No perfon il 
admitted into this hail, but thofe who are known to have bufinefs in the harem. 

;The Eidpetor’s order being delivered on the outride of the door to the aloiide, I 
was immediately, witn my interpreter, conduced into the hardha, by one of the negro 
eunuchs. Upon entering the court into which the womens' apartments open, 1 dif- 
covered a motley groupe of concubines, domeftics, and negro Saves, who were 
varioully employed. Thofe of the firft defeription had formed tnemfelves into circles, 
feated on the ground in the open court, and were apparently engaged in converfation. 
—The domeftics and flaves were partly employed in needle-work, and partly in pre¬ 
paring their cufeofoo. My appearance in the court, however, foon attral^ed their atten- * 
don, and a conriderable number of them, upon obferving me, u!|acquainted with the 
means by which I had been admitted ihto.the harem, retre^ed with the utmoll pre- 
cipitancy into their apartments, while others more courageous approached, and 
enquired of my black attendant who I was, and by whofe orders he had brought me. 
thither. 

The moment it was known that I was of the medical ^proferiion, parries of them 
were detached to inform thofe who had ried that I was frnt in by order of the 
Emperor, to attend Lalla Zara, my intended patient's name, and requefting of them- 
to come back and look at the Chriftian. Seranio ribibi Chririian do^rl refounded 
from one end of the harem to the other; and in the courfe of a few minutes 1 was fo . 
completely furrounded by women and children, that I was unable to move a fingle 
ftep. * ‘ . 

Every one of them appeared folicitous to find out Ibaie comphinl on which file 
might confult me, and thofe who had not ingenuity mough to invent one, obliged 
me to feel their pulfe^ and were highly difpl«ded if I did not evince my excellence 
' m my profefiion by the difeovery of fome miment or other, i^il of filem feemed fo 
urgent to be attended to at the fame time, that while X was feeling the pulfe of tme, 
others were behind, pulling my coat and intremin^ me to examine thefr complaints, 
while a third parry were upbraiding me for not paying them the lame attenl^ Thek 
ideas of delicacy did not at all correfpond wkh. thofe of our European ladies, for'thep . 
exhibited the bkuties of their limbs and form with a degree of mec^im tfou; in any 
15 other 
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Other ootentiy would have been thought indecent \ and their converfadon was ei^ualiy 
imreftrained. ‘ * * 

This apparent laxity of condud; in the Moorifh ladies does'not proceed fiom a 
depravit,y in piinciple. As the female fex in this country are not entruftcd with the 
guardianAiip of thdr own honour, there is no virtue in referve. A‘ depraved educa¬ 
tion even ferves to corrupt infty^ of to reftrain them. They urc not regarded as 
rational ior moral agents; they are only confidered as beings created entirety to be 
fubfervient to the pl^ure*of maij. To excite the pafiions, and to do and fay every 
thing which njay inflame a licentious imagination, become therefore neceflary accom- 
plifhments in the female fex, and their manners and condufb naturally aflfume a caft 
to|ally difieroit from thofe of women in a more refined and more liberal (late of fociet}'. 
In thofe inftances to which I refer, they were not confeious of trefpafling the limiis 
of decency; and in others they manifefted a fingular attention to what they con¬ 
ceived to be decorum. When I requefted to fee the tongues of fome patients who 
complained of feverilh fymptoms, they refufed to comply, confidering it as inconfifient 
withcheir modefly and virtue ; fome of them indeed laughed at the Angularity of the 
requeft, and attributed it either to an impertinent curiofity, or an inclination to impofe 
Jin their underflandings. 

As the number of my patients continued to increafe rather than to diminiih, there 
appeared but tittle profpe^ of an iQtroduflion to the fultana La^a Zara,* wliom I 
firll direfled to attend, m any reafonable time. The eunuch, however, wearied out with 
watting, exerted all the vigour of authority which his natural effeminacy would admit 
of in obliging them to difperfe, and which was fo lar effectual at lead as to allow me 
zoom to pafs, though this femde crowd ftill followed me* till 1 had nearly r^ched the 
lady's apartment. <. 

From the fird court into which I had been introduced i paffed through two or three 
fimilar, till 1 at length arrived at the chamber of my intended patient. 1 was here 
detained a little time in the court, till my patiait and her apartment were rrady to receive 
me. Upon my entrance 1 found the lady fitting crols-Iegged on a mattrefs placed 
upon thd floor, and covered with fine, linen, with twelve white and negro attendants, 
> feated on the floor alfn, in different parts of the chamber. A rQund cufliion was 
placed for me next to the lady, on which I was^ defired to be feated. I (hould have 
remarked, that, contrary to my expectations, 1 found that none of the Emperor’s women 
difguifed their faces in the manner which I had experienced in the prince's harem, but I 
faw them all with the fame familiarity as if I had been introduced into the houfe of an 
European. • ' 

Lalla Zara *,> who was of Mooriih parents, was about eight years ago remarkable 
for her beauty and accomplifliments ^ on which account (he was then in every refped 
. the fim'omite wife of thd Emp^or. So dangerous a pre-eminence could not be enjoyed 
without excitiag the jeaioufy of thofe females whofe ch#rms were iefs confpicuous; and 
'Who, befides the mortificadon of having a Ids (hare of beauty, experienced alfo the dif- 
grace of bang delerted by thdr lord. ^ 

Determined to efied bar ruin, they contrived to mix fome poifqn (moil probably 
arfenic)in her food, and conduced the deteftabie plot withfo much art and add^efs, 
that it Vniitiiot perceived till the deleterious drug had began its baneful operations. She 
was fdzed yrim moft violent fpafms and a continual vomiting; and had (he not been 
poffeffed of an qaoiHsiimonly conftitution, file muff immediately have fiiilai ^ 

^ LalU figiiifics lady or miftrefs, but is only applied in this country to the fultanas* ^ 
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viSsof to the macynaHons of her tirab. After a ^emste ftraggK howefes^ibetveen 
life and death, tbe>efied8 of the poifon in fome deg^ abated; baf it Ifsft the uidiappy 
bd^. in a ftate of dri'adftd deixlky ami irritation, aro partkularly- ia the ftoiiuich, lrotn 
which it was not pfha]M in the power of medicine to extricate her. Her beauty loo, 
the fatal caufe of her misfortune, was completely deftroyed, and her enemies, though 
difappointed in their aim of dd^^g her life, yet enjoyikl the maOgnant triumph of 
feeing thofe charms which had excited thrir un^m^ reduced below the ftandupd of 
ordinary women. , • 

When I faw her, ihe had fuch a weaknefs of digeftion, that every fpedies of food 
which file took, after remaining a few hours on bo' ftomach, was returned perfeffly 
crude and undigefted. As file did not receive proper nourifiiment, her body had wafi:^ 
away to a ihadow, and her ftame was in fo weak a Ante, as not to ailow ner to walk 
without afiifiance. Her complexion was entirely altered. Her Ikin, from bring natu¬ 
rally clear mid fair, /is I was informed, was changed to a fickly brown,which, joined 
to a ruined fet of teeth, and a ghaftly countoiance, bad effaced every trace of that 
beauty, which Ihe before ought have pofiefied. Upon my firit mitering her apart¬ 
ment, thodj^h from my profefiion accufiomed to behold objefb df difireis and mifeiy, 
yet I was fo forcibly ftruck with her unhappy fituadon and wretched appearance, that L 
was obliged to exert all the fortitude of which I was mafter, to avoid the difcovery 
m/feclingl. • , . , 

Lalla Zara was at this time about, fix-and-thirty years of age, and though in lo 
weak a ftate, had two beautiful young children; the nrft was in its fixth year, and the 
youngeft, which was then under the care of a wet-nurfe, was very little more than a 
twelvemonth old. I was quke aftonifiied to obferve fuch ftrong and appamtly healthy 
children, the offspring of a mother whofe conftitution was fo dreadfully impaired. It 
was certainly, however, a very fortunate circumftance for Lalb Zara that Ihe had 
^efe children; fmce by the Mahometan bw a man cannot divor'*e his wife provided 
file bear him "children; ft) that though the Emperor took very ptUe nodce of this 
poor bdy, yet he was, fmr the above reafon, obliged to maintain, both herfrif and her 
offspring. ^ * 

From the wretched fituadon in which 1 have defcribed thb unfortunate female, it Is « 
eafy to conceive that her fpirits muft revive at the moft diftant profpeA of procuring 
relmf in her difagremibb complrint. Such, indeed, was theca.b. She received ne wim 
ril that bdsbflion which hope, umted wkh feme degr^ of confidence, moft naturally 


Under thefe drcumftances the predicament in which X felt myfelf was, Tmuft 
confefs, mofi: truly embarrafling.^ It was ooe of thofe unpleafant fintations, in whl^ 
duty a^ inter^ are completely in oppofitkin to ^h other, or rathor when the fym*. 
pathetic feelings (land opp^ to peribnal fafety. HumSurity pelted out to me tlu^ It 
was my duty to relieve her ffp^ble; on the other hand, felf-prefervadon no 
ftrongly dilated, that it was riiftnutely nec^uy to my bfety mid hjq^ioris to endx^ 
the firft opportunity of leaving a country where I mrifted in the nxw crititiid and moft 
dtfi^remtble fituation. Both thefe fentunmite for fome dine prefirii on my 

mind, and 1^ me at a loft how to determine. X at length, however, fixed on a middle 
pty n of condtt^ which appeared Ukely to thebfety^of the bdy, wUhout endanger¬ 
ing my own. This was, to give a proper coUrfe of ntaiianm aft# triri a formi^; 

and then, if the lesft profped of ame^ment feosdd t^pqiear Ib cQO^uence’e^ thefe, { 
could leave ho* more, with fuch diredloasas m^t enri>le her to ufe them vridu^ 
medbal attendance. 
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: I concaved 1^ moft ijmdent mt to commiHucate immediatel j to my : 

I thereby withdaf aScRrdmg heir'any very flattering hopes of k ciu^ aflbred her, that 
l inbuld ufe every means vvim which 1 was acquunted for^e refltsratioa her eooifli* 
tution. ^Contraiy to moft other Moorilh females, 1 found laUa Tiaxd. in every refpefk 
afialfle atid polket though,de|»rlved of her heal^, flie retained her natural vivacity, 
and with the ravages of her* invOemte malady flie itil! remained a pleaflug and an 
int^dting charafier. * * 

I was upon the pdbt of takbg my leave of Lalk Zara, when a female mefienger 
appeued m req^ my attend^ce upon Laila Batoom, who, from the priority of her 
marriage. Is ^ed the flrft vrife of the Emperor, and is more properly entitled to the 
d^nmaadpn of Sultana than any of the others. 

As the Emperor had given direftions for my admilflon to Laila Zara only, and as 
I foon perceived that the eunuch regarded me with the.mofl: jealous eye, I muft'con- 
feis that, howorer my curioiity might be excited, yet when Solicited to yiflt the other 
ladies, I could not help feeling fome apprehenfions of the danger which I incurred 
by tranfgrefling the Emperor’s order. On the other hand, I refleded, that both the 
eunuch and the women would be equally involved in the confcquenccsof asdifcovery j 
^the firil for condudingme, and the others for admitting me into their apartments ; and 
therefore that it was as much their interefl as mine to be cautious, as well in preventing 
the circumilance from reaching tl\,e Emperor’s ears, as in not receiving me in their 
apartments at a time when he was likely to enter the harem. *All thefe arguments, 
umted to the deiire which I felt to avail myXelf of fo favourable an opportunity of feeing 
a place where no European had ever before been admitted, had fo much weight, that 
my objedions were fpeedily removed. 

I found LaUa Batoom to be a perfed. Moorifli beauty ; flie was moil immoderately 
fat, about forty years of age, with round and prominent cheeks which were painted 
a deep red, fmali black eyes, and a vifage completely guiltlefs of expreifion. She was 
fltting upon a mattrafs on the floor, which, as ufual, was covered with fine white linen, 
and was furrounded with a large party of concubines, whom 1 was informed flie 
had invited to be her vifitors on the occauon. Her room bore a much greater appear* 
. ance of grandeur than that of Laila Zara, and fhe was indulged with a whole iquare 
to herfelf. • t 

As foon as I entered her apartment, Laila Batoom requefted of me to be feated 
clofe by her fide, and to feel her pulfe. Her complrint was a flight cold, of which 
an unconquerable defire of feeing me had moft probably been the occafion. As foon 
as 1 had felt her pulfe, and {»onounced my opinion, I was employed in going through 
the lame ceremony with all the other ladies in the room, who defired 1 would acquaint 
them with all thdlr complaints, withemt any further enquiries. From the great experience 
which 1 ‘had acquired <n this blid of pim^ice at Tarudaat, and from the knowledge which 
1 had attainol of their complaints, which in general proceeded from too violent attack 
upon the ccfcofoo, 1 was enabled to make no defpieable figure in this myfterious art, 
aM was very fiiccefsful in my opinions. 

From the fubje£k pf their own health, the convtriation prefently*changed*to criti* 
cKmis t^pa my drefs. There was not a fingle part of it which was not examined, and 
conundsited on with their , ufual loquacity. My interproer was then aflmd if 1 was a 
maitied mi^ and if fo, whether I had brought ray wife with nm* with a vanity of 
equally inqi^taist queflions. In the midlt of this converfatum, tot was introduced, 
thougn at eieveh o'clock in the raoitung. A fmali tea*bdard, with ficiur veiy fliort 
nipplied the place of a table, and held the tea equipage. The cups were abqpt the 
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fizettf large «Fa}iiut«flieils, of the very bell Indian china, apd of which a vei^ ccmQder- 
able number was^rank. 

After I had ccmeluded my vifit to the Queen of the harem, I was next eondufted 
to Lalla Douyaw, ihe favourite wife of the Emperor, whom I found to be what would 
be termed in Europe a very fine and beautiful woman. She is a^native jtff Gea^, 
and was, with her mother, fhipwrecked on the coaft of Barbary, whence they became 
the Emperor’s captives. At that period, though bht eight years of age, lv?r perfonal 
charms were fo very promifing and attraQive, ^at t^y induced the Enqteror to 
order her- to be taken forcibly from her mother, and plated in his harem, where, 
though at fo early a period of life, every means wh^e in vtun employed to endce her 
to change her religion, dll at length the Emperor threatened-to pull up every hair of 
her head by the roots if fhe defiftcd any longer; and fhe then fofind herfelf obliged to 
fubmit to his inclinations. 

After remaining^ fome dme in the chara&er of a concubine, the Ij^i^ror married 
her; and from her great beauty, addrefs, and fuperior mental accomptKhments, fhe 
foon gained his befi: afie£dons, which fhe ever after pofiefied. She had, indeed, lb 
much influence over him, that though he was naturally of a veiy ftubbom difpofitton, 
Ihe was never known to fail in any ravour fhe folicited, provided fhe perfev^ed in her 
requeft. * 

, WhentI faw her fhe was about thirty years of age; in her perfon rather corpulent, 
and her face was diftinguifhed by that expreffive beauty which is almofl peculiar to the 
Italian women. Her addrefs was pleafing, and her behaviour polite and attentive. In 
the harem, from her accjomplifhments in reading and writing well the Arabic language, 
fhe was confidered by the other females as a fuperior being. 

From the circumflance of being taken fo young into the harem, ihe had nearly 
forgotten her native language, and could only convcrfe fluently in Arabic, having 
but a diflant recolledionof the events which firft brought her into her prefent fituation* 
She, however, informed me that, we were brother and filter (a common phrafe ufed 
by the Moors to exprefs the affinity which Chriftians bear to eaCh other in a religious 
fenfe), and had difeemment enough to obferve that fhe was among a very uncouth and 
ignorant people. She added, that her mother, whom I had afterwards an opportunity 
of feeing at a Venetian merchant’s houfe at Mamosa, was ftill a Chriflian, though fte 
herfelf was no longer fuch, and that Ihe hoped 1 would .vifit her every time 1 came to 
the harem. 

Her complaint was a fctxcbutic affection of the gums, which threatened the lofs 
of fome of her front teeth. This circumftance gave her the greatefl: uneafinefs, as 
ihe was fearful it might disfigure her othe» feature:, and by tlut means caufe an 
abatement in the afle^ion the Emperor. On this account was extrenmly 
anxious to have my advice, though when 1 u^s in lier apartment fl^ jdways exp^ 
rienced the flrongefl; apprehenfions left my attendance on her fhoqld cmne to the 
Emperor’s knowledge, whidi might be attended with the moft ferious confequences 
to us both. 

: lalla Zara, awing to her bad ftate of health, and the cemfequeat min df her p«ibnal 
charms, had long negleS;ed by the Emperor, who, moft probaldy, admitted of 
my attendance on her more for the fake of exonet^g bimteif from her cohftaitt 
importunities to lee me (for k was a confiderable time befinre fhecoidd gain his conieni) 
than from any j^reat atudety on bis part for her recovery* Wkh refpeCf to a perfon c} 
fuch a it was perhaps a matter of indifierence to the Emperor %wbam 
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file m fom or known, and tlier^e there wu no grcmnd for jeabofy to windi 
the ItitObrS m goiffiral at« fo notoitottfl]r adcfifb^ « / 

; Douy«tw fms v&f <liffi»endy fituatedi She was in die bloom of health and 
bwuty, widi all exterior accomplifiiments which were likelir to excite the 
. xnoft a^dnt paffioiii; and indeed the Emperor’s attachment to her was unexampled. 
Under tfiiefe divum&iibei^’ whai we ctmfid^ with what, caudon the Moors in 
general etyleavour tovprevem aa^ imercouife with tfaar women, it . could 

not be fupptded. ditf die ^mperor would relilh the idea of an European m par* 
ticttlar bong adm^ted frequently, ahd almoil aloon, to this hrft d>jed or Ins dearelt 

lalla Bottyaw, however, to prevent the poffibiKty of dete^n, enjoined hmr 
fedlale fiaves to be particularly amduous to inform her when there was toe foialieft 
rexfon for an alarm; while, on the other hand, file was contmualiy making prefents 
to the eunuch ^ho attended me, cautionmg him at the fiune time not to mtimate to 
anjr perfon out of the haimn that I had been admitted into her apariment. She fo iar 
gamed an afcendancy over him, that 1 have ft«quently remainea virith her for an hour 
at a time, ctmveriing upon European cuftoms j and though flie knew but little of 
them, yet the fubjea always Teemed to afibrd her the highefi pleafure. As foon as 
' file thought it would be imprudent for me to remain any longer, fiie requefied of me 
to go, but with a promife to call upon her the next time 1 vhited the harom. Her 
apprehenfitm of a.^difcovery was nek confined to the chance of an alarm from the 
i^peror,' or from the perfidy of the eunuch ^ it was iikewife extended to the jealouTy 
of the other women in the harem, who might probably rejoice in an opportunity 
of ^e^ng her ruin. It was, howevo*, perhaps a fortunate circumflance for us 
both, that by mod of them admitting me into their apartments, it was equally their 
inter^ to be filent, iince a dhcoveQr of the one would inevitably lead to a aetediem of 
• the odiers. 

The fourth wife, who is daughter to ap EnglHh renegade, and mother to the rdgn* 
ing Emperor, bdng it Fez at djne when 1 vjfited the harem, 1 bad not an oppor- 
tudty of 

When ][ waited on the Empoxnr in oonfeqnence of my vifit to the harem, I was 
honoured with quite a private audience; for he recced me in the court dob to bis 
houb, where 90 peribn*is permitted to be prefent wl^e the Emperor is there, but a few 
pages, and theptople who immediately belong to his carriage. 

The Soverd^ was in an open four.wheelM carriage hung jery low, of a fixe juft 
lar(^ enough to admit cme pc^n, and'drawn i^ the Tons of four Spani& renegadoes. 
AS'fbon aa I was, obferved by him. His Majeuy ordered me with my mterpretor to 
approadi, 4ind cany him the med^es, deifiring me to tafte them before him, to 
tonvinee )!^ I hnagiip^ that there vhi nothing in i^hem that was Impc^ier. He 
'riien exaundaed (hem with great attention, and oroerdl me to, explain to him what diey 
were, and in what maimo' they were expeS;ed to aft, required to g^^ mjr 

opinion concerning the cafe of my patient, 1 informed His Majelty, that the Sultana’s 
ooaipb^ wm c^toch a natnre as to require a very long eourte of *'mediciae8, but 
whfoh ll^rdieitded would not be necefiary to change; that thewefore 1 proved 
to attenl^^ for a foatpffih^ and then leave her a prcqier fupply, ludi Jifeebons 
as to take tbeni almoft with the fame advuuage as If l uqui pr^nt. I 

added, tk^l innoved orders from the governor of ^mmltar to Tetumto .the 
gamfen immedBdely,^ wbkfa if 1 diibbwed I &ould ceitamly loTe asoyhf* 

meat f mi that, m I wto dmviaced of the £Bmeror*8 kind inteikioiia toward me,, by 
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the w<)inifis windi had made at tiiy firil; audienq^t I ^ |>eriil«ded^H^I Mafeft^ 
would not detain me a day longer than the period I mention^* In the 
laid, that only wilhed me to attend the Sultana for about tern days* atthe e:qdf«don 
of which, if the medicinea proved likely to be ufeful, I fhould then leave hern proper 
fujF^ly, and he would fend' me home (to ufe bis eaprdSen) upon a fine bdrfe. He 
then gave orders to hia prhne minHler to pay me ^ hard dollars as a pref<mt; and 
commanded that free admittance fiiouid be granted me into the royal hareim, whenever 
1 thought it necefiary. . • ^ 

The harem, as 1 ^fore obfcrved, forms a part of the palace or feragUo, without any 
o^er immediate communication with it than a private door, tifed only by the Emperor 
himfelf. . * 

The apartments, which are all on the ground floor, are fquare, very lofty, and four 
of them enclofe a fpacious fquare court, into which they open by means large 
foIding<doors. Th(^e, as in other Moorifh houfes, which in general hal^e no window^ 
ferve the purpofe of admitting light into the apartments. In the centre of the£s 
courts, which are floored with blue and white chequered tiling, is a fountain, fup- 
plied by pipes from a large'. -^ervoir on the outfide of the palace, which ferves for 
the frequent abluticms recommended by the Mahometan religion, as well as for other* 
purpofes. 

,The wl*3l» of the harem confifts of about twelve of thefe fquare courts, commu* 
nicating with each other by narrow paflTages, which aflford a free accefs from one part 
of fl; to another, and of which all the woiften are allowed to avail themfelves. 

The apartments are ornamented externally with beautiful carved wood, much fuperior 
to any 1 have ever fcen in Europe, as well for the difficulty of the workmanfbip, as 
for the tafte with which it is finiihed. In the bfide moft of thd rooms are 
with rich damafk of various colours; the floors ard* covered with beautiful carpets, 
and there are mattreflfes difpofed at different difbmces for the purpofes of fit^g and 
fleeping. * . 

J^fides thefe, the apartments are furnifhed at each extremity with ai\ i^egant 
European mahogany bedflead, hung with damafk, having on. it fieveral mattx^es 
placed on^ over the otha*, which are covered with various colourod filks $. l>ut thefe 
beds are merely placed there to ornament the loom. In all the apartments withmit 
excepdon the ceiling is wood, carved and painted. The prirripal ornaments m fonu^ 
were large and valuable looking'glalfes, hung on dlfierent parts of the walk, hn 
others, mocks and watches of different fixes, in glafs cafes, were difpofed in the fame 
manner. In fome of the apartments I obferved a projedion from the wall, whtdi 
reached about half way to the ceiling, on which were placed feverar'matrreffes over 
each other, and each covered with iilks of difleaent colpurs. Aoovje ^ be!<^ this 
prujeftion the wall was hung with pieces of fattin, velvet, ahd'dunaik; of Afferent 
colours, ornamented'on each edge^ with a broad flrip of black velvet, which: was ent* 
broidered in its cmitre with gold. " . . 

The whole harem was under the management of the principal 3 u 1 laoa. halts Batoom: 
that is in genmwl the was difiinguHhed by the title of miftrefe of !the Wetri, without 
having any particulaf ccoitroul over the women. This lady, and laUa Bouyaw, the 
favourite, were indulged with a whole fquare to themfelv^ p Ibt XaUa Zara» and all 
the concubmes were only allowed each a Angle room. • ■ - 

Each female had a feparate daily allow^Kc from . the :htn;^ror, propoitioned to 
the eflhnation in which they were held by him; Out of tins they w^ expe6ted> 
to furnifh themfelves with every article bf which they might be in want; the 

* harem 



ITO^ ls^erefore to be4:onfider^ it place wIiTO fo mnify Wttd bdgers'fiidve 
^^ents without Jpajfiog for tikini» and the prindpai Sultana *li the ihifttds bf 

The daily allowance which each Woman recdred hforn the Emperor for her fbb. 
(iltence Very indeed. Lalla Douyaw, the favourite Stikana, had very little 
more diap half>a*crovm Englifli fst dierii^ itkA. the others le& in prbpordon. It mud 
be allowed, that the Emperor mode them occalionri prefents of money, drefs, and 
trinkets; but this could* never be fulBcient to fupport the number of oomefttcs and 
other expencffi they muft incur. Their greateft dependance, therefore,’was on the 
prdettts they received from thofe Europeans and Moors who vilited the court, and 
Who employed their influence in obtrining fome particular favour from the Emperor. 
Nor had die monarch fuflicient delicacy to difcourage this mode of negoflation. He 
well knew that if his women had not obtained fuppliee by other means, they'mufl: 
have had recourfe to his purfe; and as he had taken too good precautions to allow 
any mifchief to arife from this cuftom, he was always well pleafed to have buflnefs 
tnimaded through that channel. AmbatTadors, confuls, and merchants indeed, who 
were acqurinted with the nature of the court, perfedly knew that this was always the 
mofl: fuccelsfiil mode that could be adopted. As an illuflration of this aflerdon, when 
1 was at Morocco, a Jew, deflrous of obtaining a very advantageous favour from the 
Emperor, for which he had been a long time unfuccersfully f^citing, *fe]ft to ail the 
principal ladies of the harem prefents of pearls to a very connderable amount; the con- 
fequence was, that they all went in a body to the Emperor, and immedhttely obtained 
■the wiflied-for conceflion. 

The ladies feparately furnifli their own rooms, hire their own domellics, and in 
faft, do what they‘'pleafe in the harem; but thw are not permitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the Empeifbr, who very feldom grants them that favour, except 
when they; are to be removed from one palace to another. In that cafe a party of 
foldiers is difpatched a little diftance before them, to difperfe the male paflTengers in 
particular, and to prevent the poifibility of their being feen. This previous ftep being 
taken, a piece of linen cloth is tied round the lower part of the face, and afterwards 
tbefe mnerable females cover themfelves entirely with their haicks, and either 
mount, mules, which 4 ;hey ride like mdn, or, what is more ufual, are put into a fqoare 
canriage or litter, confl:ru6;ed for this purpofe, which by its lattice-work allows them 
to fee without being feen. In this manner they fet off under the charge of a guard 
of black eunuchs. This joqrney, and fometimes a walk within the bounds m the 
l^ace, with which they are, however, feldom indulged, is the only exercife they are 
permitted to take. 

The Emperor's harem confifted* of between fixty and a hundred females, befides 
their domefwis and flaves, wWch were very numerous. The four wives which 1 have 
already noted are by no means to be considered as, the flrfl; fet of which the Emperor 
was pofiTefied, fince fome died, and others were repudiated*. So that it is a difficult 
meitttr to detCrmme what was the precife number of Sidi Mahomet'^ wives. 

lifj^ypf the condubmes were Moorifh women, who had been prefented ^ the £m- 
peroti,^ coidider it an honour to have their daughtert ai the harem; 

feveral European foives, who had been either made capdves or purefaafed by the 
Eqi»p«t)r,> kwi fome were negroes. 

;. The M||ioiMi»ii inralb«ir> a man to divorce Iim wife, provided ft* doei not mwAit* Wm iny eMIdiOT 
tod be retnrne ber the portioo whicb waa agreed upon when the marnage firll took plaee. ^ 
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In 4 iiis groupe Europeans^ or their defendants, had hy the claim to 

Uie charader of handfome. There was one in pardcutar, who was a natira of^ . Spam, 
and taken into the harem at about the fame age as Lalla Don jaw, who was indejed a 
pm-fed beauty. Nor was this lady quite iingufar in that refped, for many othprs were 
sdmoft equally handfeune. , ,• . 

'rheMoonih women have in general inexpf’eflive countenance, and a rullic 
limplicity of manners. Their perTbns are below the middle^ flature, of a remarkably 
fat and iquare make, with very large hands and foet. Ihetr complexions are either 
a clear broum, or, what is more ufual, of a fallow caft. Thdr faces ^e round, and 
thdr eyes in general black; the nofe and mouth very fmall, and the latter is ufually 
accompanied with a good fet of teeth. . • 

Among my patients in the harem, was one of the Moorilh concubmes, who with a 
handfome fet of features had united an intolerable Chare of pride and affedatlon, the 
effeds of which 1 experienced in the mofl; difgufting degree. I was'^efired to ad- 
minifler to her a remedy for a flight complaint of the ftomach, with which (he had 
been aflfeded for a few days., The medicine was to be of fo gentle a nature as not 
to create the flighteft degree of pain, or any inconvenience whatever. Determined 
that flie ibould have no reafon to complain on that account, I prepared her a powder, 
which, had flie given it to a new-born infant, would have proved as inoffenfive as to 
h^felf » . * 

'The lady, however, ftill apprehenlive of its bad efieds, obliged her younger After, 
who whs likewife a concubine in the harem, to take it by w'ay of trial; and then, 
if it agreed, it was her intention to have had another dofe for herfelf. Unfortunately 
for me, the young lady, at the idea of being compelled to take a medicine of which 
flie was not in want, foon after Ihe had fwallowed it, became very Ack, which fo 
alarmed her After, that flie immediately fent for me,-and upbraid^ me in the fevereft 
language, for fending a medicine which had nearly deftroyed the young lady, who* 
had been in the nioft violent agonies the whole day; adding, tha^ had me not been 
poflefled of a very ftrong conflitution, flie muft inevitably have perifhed. She taunt¬ 
ingly obferved, that (he had formed a better opinion of the Chriftians than* flie now 
found they deferved; and aiked me imperioufly whether I was a proper perfon to 
undertake the cure of the fultana ? As it was impoflible that 1 could be pleaf^ with 
thefe ignorant and unmerited reproached, and as I was well aware that Ance Fhad no 
dire^ons to attend any perfon but Lalla Zaia, it was entirely a matter of favour in 
me to comply at all with her requeft, 1 embraced the opportunity of at once Al^cing 
her ill-timed loquacity, and effe&ually putting a ftop to Aniilar Impertinence from any 
other quarter. 1 explained to her in the Am place, that fo far from the medicine 
having the tendency of which flie accufed them, .that they in reality were of much tod 
mild a nature for a perfon of her conftitution. 1 added,*that Anee flie eatertained fuch 
fufpicions of them from the Arft, how could flie be fo deftitute of aftedton and. feeling 
as to eompel her After to take what flie would not venture upon herl^lf, ja^hout 
regard to the difierence of her age, or to the ftate of har health ? That her imgrate- 
fui behaviour wduld operate as a difeouragement to me, and vjoald perhapa prevent 
my ^orduig afliftance tp many of the other ladies, whole complam^ might require 
much more attention than hers did; and that in future flie oiuld hot to receive 
from me, if it fliould even be necefiary, the fmalleft afAftance. She now began to relent, 
and acknowledge flic had been rather too warm, adding many apologies, and bon- 
eluded with wiping me a- happy return to my country and inends. 

1 could 
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ad4ui^. n|»iy otW anecdotes to ilhilbrate the ^nomiee and pride of^dtele 
-uHy^linunate wonten; opt thisl tluQk be fnffidetitlY conrincki^ to anfwer the 

poipofe. It^miy dot be improper to add, that this litrie idteraadod ji^ved aleermrds of 
great fenrii^ to me in the harem, by cbavincing the ignowlt piurl of^it that I pakl 
very little ^tendon to thdr caprice* ' 

^ Obfenmig th^ thp ^nuhm h^t a v^dofe and watohfal eye over me vhen I 
vihted the harem, I alamys took care that my deportment to thrir prefesicelhould be 
fuch 08 to ^ve them no reafon for .any complaint agatod me. When to the apartments 
of my patimti I JGmietanea fo tor forgot myfelf, as to enter into a pretty long con- 
verfat^i bnt I .found that the eutapch was tuways cooled to interrupt our entertain- 
ment^ by fatottog that I had already datd too long, and mull therefore depart. With 
Lalla l^uyaw, however, they feetned to have leu influence; and though toe thought 
it prudent to mitoe them occafional prefents, yet toe never would fuffer me to Imve 
^ room dd by her own requeft. . * . 

to one of my vidts, 1 obtorved a proc^on, which upon enquiry 1 found was to- 
tend^ as an invocation to God and Mahomet for rain, of which there had beoi a 
foiffdty for feveral preceding months. The proceffion was commenced by the youngeit 
chfldren to the haram, who were barely able to walk, two abroad, and thefe were 
followed by the next to age, dll at length a great part of the women feU'toto the 
grmipe, making altogether upwards of a hundred perfons. Tpey carried on thah 
he^ their prayers writtm on paper, paded on a fquare board, and proceeded tj^irough 
ad toe courts Hnging hymns, the purport bf which was adapted to the folemn oc¬ 
casion. 1 was ituormed that theyhaa continued this ceremony every day during 
theiwhole of the dry weather, and were to repeat it dU their prayers were attended 
with focods. * 

Thouj^ the l^mperor occafionally came into the harem, yet it was more ufual for 
him to ^e notice to thofe ladies whofe company he wttoed, to attend to his apart¬ 
ment}. When they made a point of fetting on their charms to the advantage, 
wi^ iq ito praence, they pud him every kttendon which a common Have would 
toew to ius mafter, and never ventured to ofler thdr opinion, except by his approba- 
' tom.f-'But to r^um to the Moorito ladies. 


Froiih the idea which is fo prevalent with thto pevple, that corpulency is the tnoll 
totoliil^'mark of beauty, the women ufe a grain which they name Elthouba, for the 
jHUpofe of acquiring that degree of perfonm excellence at which they afpire: this 
they powddr, and eat with them cufcofoo. They likewife take, with the fame totendon, 
huge quantities of pdto,. heated by the fleam ot boiling water, which they fwallow in 
tbs form of bcditfee. It is cmunly toue, riiat the number of coipulent wpmen in this 
tomdtiy u very'ccnfiderable, |?ut it to probable that this circumflance arifes as much 
from thar very confiiled and mafidve mode of Mfo, as irom any of the pardcukr means 
which tb^ enmtoy to produce that effed. 

The dreto of the .fadies confifts of a toiit, with remarkably foH and loolifiSeeves, 
tofogt^ almoft to the ground, the neck and breafl,of wbicli are left open, and their 
edgea^am neatly embroidered with gold. They wear linen tonwel^ and over the 
flurt a' citomi* Which to a dreto ibmetbmg fimUar to form, to a loofu preat coat without 
fleeveeb to the foot, and u made dther of fllk and cotton at gold dfliie. 

A iato of of cot^ folded, is tied graafulto found the waifl, and its ex¬ 

tremities M bfloW the knees. I'o Uto fafli two broad Itofps are aimtotod, and paftoig 
under each arm ov«: the fliou^ders tomi a cfofe on the and to that |jajt it 

wbito mifles between the breafl and ihouider of each arm to fixra a gold tortoife, care- 
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lefsiy fufpending in front a gold chain. Over the whole dreis is f^ntefide^ji toad /ili) 
hand of tbeFe^ manhfadure, which fuirounds the waift/a|id cbc^^>|^es qreis> except 
when they go abroad,tfnd^hen they iovefl rhemfelves in a careiefsln^tyn* yiflth thihliiucL 

The hair is* plaited from the front of the bead backwards In different ^IJs, y^ch 
hang lopfe behind^ and at the bottom are all fixed together wiA tv&ifted Oyw 
thehr heads they wear a long piece of ^Ik .about bal^i a yard wide, which ill%r fie* cldS 
to the bead, and fufi'er the long ends, wBich are. edged with twifled filk,, to hang' 
behind in at; eafy manner nearly to the ground. The remainder of the'^ead-drefs'is 
completed by a common fiik handkerchief, which furrounds tlm head like a woman's 
dole cap, differing from it only by being fixed in a ful|. bow biehmd ihfteftd of in front. 
At the upper part of each ear bangs a fmall gold ringV half open, ^hich has , at one 
end a clufter c f precious ftones, fuificient nearly to fiR up the vatancy occafipned By 
the opening of the ring. At the tip, or lower part of the ear, is likewifb Ailpend^ a 
broad and lolid gold^ ring, which is fo large that it reaches as low as..^the neck^ and 
which, as well as the other, has a duller of precious Hones, in proportion to the fize 
of the ring. The ladies^wear on their fingers feveral fmall gold rings, fet wiA 
diamonds or other precious Hones, and on the wriHs broad and folid gold bracelets^ 
fomedmes alfo fet with precious Hones. Their necks are ornamented widi a gi?e$t 
variety of bead and pearl necklaces. Below thefea gold chain furrounds the necfc» 
ai^ fufpenfis in front a gold ornament. 

Like the men, the Moorilh women wear no Hockings, but ufe red flippers, curioiifly 
embroidered with gold, which they take off when they enter their rooms. Iihmedkitiely 
above .the ancle each leg is furrounded with a large folid gold ring, which is nmrow 
in front, but very broad behind. 

I'he ladies paint their cheeks of a deep red, and Hain their eye-lid$ and eye^bfows 
with a black powder, which I apprehend to be antimony. It is a branch of artifittal 
beauty in this country, to produce a long black mark on the forehead, another on the 
tip pf the nolb, and feveral others on each cheek. The chin is Hained of a deep red^ 
and thence down to the throat runs a long black Hripe. The iniide of the han^ smd 
the nails are Hained of a deep red, fo deep indeed that in moH lights tt borders cm 
black} and the back of the hands have feveral fancy marks of the &me colot^. The ^ 
feet are painted in a fimilar mann^ with the httnds. 

I feldom obferved in the harem the women at any employment but that of fiprinkig 
themfelves into different circles for the purpofe of convemtion, ibmetimes in the bpda 
courts, at others in the different apartments. As they ale not permitted" to enter ihe 
niofques, they pray at the appointed times in their*own chambers. l^’liSnors^ 
indeed, entertain the prejudice which is comnVoniy attributed to tne Sifdffuhnen In 
general, that the female fex are altogether an inferior i^cies of animals, merek 
formed to be Haves to the pleafures of, men, whofe falvution is cfmfequently of fo ‘ 
much importance; and with this fentiment the cpnduA of the men toy^s‘ in ' 
every inHance correfponds. The Moors likevrilp aflign othei i%afohs ifinr pe^ 
milting thdr females to «iter their places pf worfliip: they affeit,'that k be 

not omy cpntrarf to the cuHom wbiA prevails iii the cppntiy^, tif yjot allowmg tUn 
fexes to meet together in. any particular fpot, but it might alfo, by pitting loofe and 
improper idea.s, draw off the attention front their devotipri. 

The women have their tafoas as well as foe men, their talbi.*^ ^efe pcffons, who 
are either wives or concubfo^, juH'asTt happens, and \vhofe principal qaalifications 
appear to be reading and writing, teach* the yoifoger, part of the harem to repeat iheit 
prayers, and the older females foey inHrufl m the laws and principles of their religion; 
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childr^ of ‘Ilk ccmcttbifKs, m ibontstb^ 
a pkiper were Ikitto TafUitt^ tdiere ^7 i^flKd educ^SKtioii, aad 
loterinari^ing , wk&'d^ of h»,|iiceft(»a, th^ ikryed to people that 

extt^r 4 mai 7 dty >*~exkaordlhary 60 that !^e inhaftiitantB orit aeie all 
iban&» hr tne fiippofi^ ^iieal de&eadaints of lilahoraet, aad are raoft of th^m collate¬ 
rally or oiherwlfe ttf the^fui^drent royal kmily of^ Morocco. Muley Ijlhmael, 

who. aa jf before oDferVed, yiras*graodfitfier to the we £iup»'oiv three hundred 
children, at Tafilet, and thtgor defo^ants are aO!«r fu|^fed to amoumi<;».«h^thoufand 
whoidlikeinidis.&meplace, iv s? • 

The foaa ^ the Emper^ are ctadldered asorinces, who have each an 

e^aVt'clatm to the empire, and aa fuch are alw^ reipeded. If they have not 
duob^ed th«r ifatBer, they are generally appomt«l to the goveri^nent of fome of the 
provinces, who'e, in the capacity of baihawa, their principal object is the accumulation 
-(^'riches. . . ^ ^ 

, The reader will have obferved that I refsrved my obfervadoiu on the female part 
of fociety in this country, till 1 had givcm foch a general account of the harem as might 
ferve for a proper introduction to tlwt part of-ihy fubjefl:. By this arrangement 1 have 
relieved myfelf from the tedioufnefs of reprtitioni and my readers from that obrfcurity 
wlldi naturally enfues when information is imparted in a disjected ftate. A few obfer- 
vwddns will ferve to complete the deferipdon. • * • 

: Tke Moortfli women may be divided into ttroclalTesj the black ornegro wqpaen, 
and ^e white. • 

Ttie firH are dither flaves, or have been fo formerly; and from thdr fervic^, or 
thioogh the fa;your of their proprietors, have obtained their freedom. Thefe women 
have ul the ch^raQers, both with refpeCt to difpolition, features, and complexion, 
peculiar to rite country from which they are brought. Many of them are in the 
fiUMdoa dF conculnnes, and odiers in that of domeftics. 'their male children are all 
brbi^ltt up to ferve in the army of the Emperor.-—To this clafs may be added the 
both mile and female, which are •«tbe produdion of a Moor and a negro 
wtHnssn^'^d are confeqnently very numerous in this empire; but as they,differ 
, bdt |ittl& m chamCier foom the negroes, and are only diffmguKhed from them by 
bang indulged with their freedom, I ihall pafs $hem over without any further 
dBiervatlons. ; * 


Thofe of the fetnade fex who may be properly confrdered as natives-of the country, 
arU ^a.'Wlute^, Of rather a fallow complexion. From the very limited fphere in which 
th^i^ allowed to a&,and thu contempt in which they are held as members of fociety, 
their Ad veryUttlei^ tluU'variety which diftinguifoes tlie EuropMa 

woipilaju Hippy, perhaps, it is for. iban|^4hat the fpi of knowledge has never beamed 
upon their gloi^^. prifons, frnhe it ^rtuild bnly fem to eh%hten them to n fenlh of their 
‘ own fflifary^ djfgrace, and. fervitude! Happy Jts that accommodatiug power, which 
PibvideUce has'Vouchfafed to human kmd, wbiit^ adapts fhiem to their fevl^iStua- 
ripots ! atul happv it is that the. iflformati<ni of generally fuch as;l|rtdk the 

^hel^^. which they-'ajre ddHned'to ndl " v‘^ 

Etliaid^ with than for rfie fenfoal purpofes dF their matter, or 

hufbimd^ t^vefaief^^^ female fex of this couiury ,k 'h^ admi^ifter to his 

pleafufo^ % the m abie^ fubmMon fo 

whicb foeyhfo dcfomCd. ^Vheafo the prtfeneeofthdr d^^ bofo wkes and eon- 
enbines are obfiged to manifeff: i^e fami! refpe^ ms his common Saves; and though 
in afo not. confined ckif^ to thrir houfos, as k cuft<»nary m'the Emperor's i^em. 




yet wImw go out ^y ere oWge<l to be ^tiseii^ tlMcedliii|^ 

tbeb* iiu«e*r a^ in of tbeit deoleaiiicair.; 

however, ave very feldom aliened to go abroad^ 

which are ufually feen in the flreets, and even thefe are fo ^gt^ed aadavit^l^ siip 
in th^haicks, that they t^ip^ nioreiilbe a.bale^dh^ motion, data f niiilfal 
form*-'..; •'■;■•'?:'i : ■ .p,. -y.vi 

U they happra to meet an European id the: couBtiy,v thne when no Mo^ 
u in fight, they feidom nufs the opportnnity of difplayinc dieir fixtures, by t^wii^ 
the haick on one fide, end even to kugh and convei^e vmh himi ^ugh with 

the utmoft nik, as the eye of jmloufy, it is well knowi^'never fiumlxars.^ 

If an European or a Jew fhould be caugbtin a clandefiine connection with a Moorifii 
woman, he is obliged to become a convert to the Mahometan £aith,^ot his life WottId % 
forfeit; and the woman, I was informed, is punifhed either by burnit:^ m*drowning, 
though I cannot fay I ever knew an infiance of that dreadful fentenc^ being put in 
execution. A man* indeed, muft have uncommon addrefs, and no fmall jlbareof 
caution, to carry on an intrigue of that kind, though on the part of the women 
country he wilt feldom want for encouragement. ^ 

It muft, however, be allowed, that the means which the Moors einploy for thO 
prevention of intrigues, very often tend to the encouragement of them. By dr^ffidg 
themfelvesttn.the female habit, men may very eafily pa& the fireets unobferved, as the# 
mayyefi: afiured the^ will not be addrefied or even looked at by the Mo(»rs; and n 
they contrive to call at the houfe when the mafier is from home, they need be nr^Cr 
no apprehenfions of being deteded when he returns, if he fees a firange woman’s 
flippers at the door of his harem, he concludes it is a female neighbour, and nefts' 

^ approaches the room till the flippers are removed. , # 

The drefs of the opulent femkes among the Moors b fimilar to that of the Empdriar'tt 
ladies, differing only in the value of the materials. Thofe of th:; inferior ch|J& weitl^' 
linen drawers; and over them a coarfe woollen frock, tied round the waifivri^ a b^d. 
Th^ plait the hair in two folds, from the upper part of the hdad all the way down 
behind, wearing over it a common handkerchief tied clofe to the head, and when they 
gt^oot they wear the haick. <c . 

PHAP. XIII. — Duplicity of the Emperor, -r^.Pkn of the Atlli./dr to ^e£l bis Emandpa- 
tion'^unfuccefsful,—Application through another Channel.—^Cudouo^Prefeni J^im 
the Emperor, —Striking Injiance of Tyranny, —Perfopal Application to th En^or, 
— Traits of Defpotifm.— The Emperops tfifpeit^d obtained, — Cohtm^nf j^om the 
' %adies in the Harem. — Anecdotes of an^ jErfglij^, MuIkto.—Jpurn^ to Muluane — 
Deferipthn of that Eortrefi, Sircar Modi, if p^ng iht^^ver.—Af^^ at 
, Salle,—at Tangier. — Prefern frorn tpe Emperdr. —Return to'Gihrttiear, . . 

TEN days havmg eiap£^ fii^ my firfi attendance <hi Lalia Zara, the Empnlor 
defired my patient to acquaint him whe: effefr the tnecUcihesbad produ^^ .being 

informed rtfaat fhe was apparently in a Aate of reccvieuyi, he fmt Into frarem a 
doubloon piece, wrapped up in- one comer of a filk vhandykerchif^, and ordered the 
lady to prefent me whh it as a compliment frr the Cervke^i;^hkd ;a rendered 
her, accompanied with ipleadid promifes, if 1 fucceeded ii jreiermg her to ^erfeS; 
health. V, -.s-" • 

Little refledicm was requifite to cpnldncemie, that thefe ammeeuvres had an aim and 
tendency very differenffrom that of frflfilling' the Empei^a engagements relative to 
• 5 1 a ^ my 
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It required* tbor^tbre* ibroe oosS&doiitiim to detennbe, whether iutnodd 
^oil prudott Kreimt^ae lof Mendaace^ or exert tayfelf immed^ly with redou^ed 
vjgoor to accQmpfifli niy c m a ma pot i oiu, llae latter lOMe dF coidia& 1 .refolved opon, 
ibr the following reaAiBik ; r . * « 

fo tUb.hrft plac^y I had^ heen abfoat frotii >^e .gaz^on much longer than was 
origmally inteiKted goveftmmit j it was, therefore) impoiiibie to fay how far the 
prQtra^ll^ of my relM^e lii h^rocco might foterfofe wim the arrangeinenn .of my 
fuperior$) or a^e£t: the fieprice. S^ondly) every European with: whom I converfed, 
or ctu^naj^ndedt advifed me W afi means to embrace the foil o||)ortunity of returning; 
linceii>tiiough 4 ny patient was for the^prefent in a recovering ftate, yet, from the caprice 
aadiguoptice of the Moors, there was fome redbn to apprehend that (he might tire of 
h^ medicines; and coniidering the oiii^er in the mod favourable point of view, 
iupppiing Ihe could be relieved entirely from her compbuat, it was not improbable 
that the wom^, who had been the original occalion of her ilinefs, upon obferving her 
^overy, might, with the fome diaboliqd malignity which induced them to adininid:er 
the hrft dofe of poifon, be inclined to aviulthernfolves of my attendance,•and injure her 
cq^itution a fecond time; while all the ill confequences would infallibly be attributed 
to my treatment. The age and infirmities of thj| Emperor alfo rendering my fituation 
very precarious, determined me to employ, the earliefi: opportunity in efi'eding my 
efo^; and the . following was the plan which appeared to promife the ;paA probable 
fuccefs. * * ^ * 

{ fold my patient that I had brought wjth .me very little more medicine than was 
fufocient for the cure of Muley Abifoem; and that thofe which I had adminifiered to 
her were the few which had not been ufed; that as they nmft neceffarily foon be 
exhaufted, and as my . attendance on l)er without medicines could anfwer no purpofe 
whatever, I would* recommend her, for her own foke, to advife the Emperor to fend * 
ape to Gibraltar,for a fre(h fupply. ** Ah !** exclaimed the lady, there is no occafion 
for your going, the Emperor can write to the conful for them.’* Fur a reply of this 
kind 1 was not wholly unprepared; and-aslhad found it necefiary to a£); a part on 
tlra occafion, I determined to go through with it, and relu&antly to play the empiric, .by 
, informing my patient that the compoUtion of thefe medicines was known to no per^pn 
but m^fdf; and therefore to write fqr.them would be totally ufelefs. This (latement 
aj!l|>eared unanfwerable, and my plan was fo far crowned with fuccefs.. An application, 
on my account, was immediately made to the Emperor by all the principal women, 
whom Lalla had engaged in her fcrvice for that purpofe. 

The Emperor, however, whofe difcernmenc had been excellent in his youth, and 
Whofe i|Uelie£l jvas at intervals ad vigorous as ever, was not to be impofed on. 
Ho promifed the women more than he ..ever intended to perform, and ten days 
more olapfed, when. I found myfelf as near retuniing as on my firit 4prival at 
Morocco. 

ifChusbafflletf in. my attempt, though my indefatigable female agents repeated their 
applicadon not foldomer than twice every day, 1 applied to a German renegado, who 
Ipofeetjthe Englifii h^Dguagp; and who,' from his fituation at court, had frequent 
ti^poittinities m the Emperor privately, and* intreated of him to procure me a 

licence jlui sdl that he was able to obtain in my favour^ was a renewal of 

the foate which had be^ fo frequently made^ and. made with tbf fome 

fincarity* I imuft ihpt omk,. hq>>fover, to relate, thatdn a.few days afeer this applied* 
^on,,f7aeccived from the Emperor a prefent^of two, horfes, acoompankd with apofitive 

• One 
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' Om oi the horfes vm young; but. was iti lb wretched anti <ema^ed a diat Ifie 
B{>pe8red better c^culated to afford fsod for the eantne raee -^tlfsir to prove of any 
ut^y to a traveller, f The other, k muff be ccaifeired, was iiM'«pi'<fo ffarSi^' and 
mijlrabie a conation, but then he was completely fuperamtuated, and coiffet^t^dy 
tjuUe as ufdefs as his companion, iie had been prefented to the EniperorinJ^emorp- 
in^ by a poor man, who, for fome trifling difgrace t^lnehlie had metiri«d,had bright 
this horfe as an atonement; the man, however, was oommittOd to prifon,;,aud in the 
afternoon the borfe was prefented to me. * 

Before I could g0 thefe unparalleled courfers* out of the walla of the mdace, I 
was flopped by the portere of four gates, who «ach demanded a bird dohar as a 
perquifitc annexed to their places. On my arrival at home, two deputy mailers^iff 
norfe alfo dame to my apartment for a prefeilt for themlelves, and for their chief j*fo 
that the reader may eafily judge how far I was a gainer by the Emperor's munifi¬ 
cence ! 

this circurnftance, fevetal days having elapfed without any profpeft of accom- 
pUfliing my wifties, I was advifed by an European, w'ho had come from Mogodore to 
Morocco upon bulinefs, as the fuj;eft means of i'ucceeding, to feize the firft opportunity 
thit offered of the Emperor’s app^ifig in public, which he feldom did fo as to be 
feeu by ft rangers, and, truiling no longer to other agents, at once a(k His Majefty 
fqr my tfifpjtches. Fortunately, as I tnought, the Emperor afforded me an oppot- 
tflnity of feeing him*the following day; and', though the foldiers would not allow me 
to approach iii«n fo near as to enable me to fpeak to him, yet I took care to 
place tnyfrlf in a confpicuous fituaiionj but after continuing about half an hour, 
he retired without taking the leaft notice of me, or even appeairing to obferve me. 

The Emperor, upon this occafion, was in one of his open epurts on horfeback, 
with a large umbrella fufpended over his head by a foldier of the negro infantry, wdiO 
was {landing in front of the horfe; while two other attendants wt^e^n each fide; tmd 
with pieces iff filk fixed to a cane, were, by an eafy but cbnflant motion, guarding' off 
the flies from the Emperor’s face. The minifters of ftate were 'placed in front, and 
behind them were about a hundred foot {bldiersin different divifions, formbgultogetber 
a kind of crefeent. Some of thefe troops were armed with mufquets, which .they held, 
in a fliff manner ciofe to their bodies, with the muzzles pointed, perpendicularly, while 
others had no weapon of defence but thick clubs. * 

The fovereign being at this moment in a good humodr, was converfing with fits 
minifters; and, as my interpreter informed me, he was boafting to than of the mighty . 
aSiona which the Moors had performed againft the Ohriftianp; remarking, that .his 
predeceffors had deprived them of nearly ail the places they had for^nerly poffeffeditt 
Barbary, and that he had the fatisfadion of having taken Idazsgan from the Portugueze. 
The ia)|iftefs entered very little further* into tne conrerfatiqn. tham to repeat at^ftie 
conclufion of each lenteirce, Alla CormusSidi! in EngUih, May God prefervu ihe 
King! which was communicated to the neareft party of foldiers, and front thefe to-^ie 
next,., till they made the palace echo with their voices. 

My ill. fucceiirupon this occafion did not deter me from tnakfog an experiment upon 
another favourable opportunity which offered, after the .lapfe <ff ! a few days. 1 then 
had infiueuce enough with the foldiers to allow tne to af>{^ack'.fot yery near the 
Emperor’s perfon, as rendered it utterly impoflible for htiU:' to avoid obferving me, 
though not fulficiently clofo. to enable me to fpeak to him; A mefleug^r was eonfe- 
qucntly difpatched Jiy the fovereign to know l^ufing hls^^-own expreflion) whsu .tM 
Chriftian w'anted. 1 Returned for aufwer, that 1 came to thank His Majefty for die 

honour 
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honour had oc^erred on roe, by prefen£ng me whh the two horfee, at tiro lime 
time to remind him of his jroyal pvomife to fend me immediately home. In confequeUce 
ofihis attendwi ou firft. feeing me, l expefted every moment to be ordered into his 
„ immediate prefence, but in that refpeft I was (^appointed ; for, after converfin^lhrar 
half an hour with his miuifters, he retired, and left me in the fame ftate^ of fufpenfe 
which I h*ad a few days .befor*e experienced. I'he Enmeror was on horfeback, and was 
endeavou^ng to explain to his auditors the beauties of various parts of the Koran, and 
laid a particular ftrefs on tt\pfe paffages which teach the followers of Mahomet to detell 
the C^iriftians. ^ 

Such r^eattd difappointments, .after having exerted myfelf to the utmoft in ev^ 
mode 1 could devife, it mult be allowed were fufficient to induce me to confider my 
fituatioQ as defpera^} and llelt myfeli^^otally at a lofs what further Iteps could be 
adopted in this very critical fituation. ' The uneafmefs 1 experienced at this moment 
was happily n^i of long continuance, for the day following the German renegado 
brought me the Emperor’s letter of difpatcb, confiding merely of a few lines addreifed 
to the governor of Tangier, ordering him t(f permit me to embark', with fny two horfes, 
d>r Gibraltar. , 

The reader will too eaiily anticipate the extfe||p pleafure 1 felt at the idea of Ibortly 
leaving a country where 1 had experienced fuch a continued feries of ingratitude, dif- 
appointment, and uneafineis, to render it at all neceflary for me to enlasge>upon that 
topic. It wilt be fufficient to fay, that I lod no time in making *the neceOary prepa¬ 
rations for the journey, and in availing myfelf of the esrlieil; opportunity to take 
my leave of the ladies in the harem, mod carefully avoiding to communicate to them 
the contents of the Emperor’s letter. Had they known, indeed, that I was not to 
return, it is probable they would have employed the fame influence for my detention, 
which they had before exerted in favour of my liberation, and mod likely with greater 
fucce&. 

It is humiliating and unpleafant in the highed degreee to doop to deception upon 
any occafion*, to be'oblig^, therefore, in judice to myfelf, and for my own perfonal 
fafety, to*carry on a fyd'ematical plan of duplicity, was not the lead of the hardlhips to 
.which 1 was compelled to fubmit in this country. I could not, however, now retreat; 
and as I knew that Gibraltar fumifhed many articles which were not to be procured 
in Barbary, I made an* offer of my fervices^to the ladies; and received the following 
commiflions, for the faithful execution of which, on my return from Gibraltar, 1 was 
obliged to pledge myfelf. 

For' Lalla Batoom, tjie Queen of the harem, a fet of elegant, but very fmall cups 
and faucers. , 

Foe Lalia Douyaw, the Emperor’s favourite wife, a neat mahogany tea-board, 
with four ihoK feet, .to havef two drawers,' and to be elegantly ornameillSd with 
glaffcs; a fet of very fnudl Indian cups and iaucers; a fet of different kinds of per- 
filmed waters. 

-For Lalla Zara, my pati«it, nme yards of yellow, the iame- of crimfon, and the 
iiuneof cochineal c^oured damafks; the fame quantities and colou/b inlatms; one 
dozen of Indian cups and iaucers;, one hundred large red beads; one cheff of tea 
and fugar; a large quantity of coffee and nutmegs. 

For cme bf the concubines, a large portion of different coloured fatim and iUks; a 
variety of h’andfome pjearls; a fet of Indian cups and faucers; two fmall mahogany 
boxes for cloaths^ two japanned tca-bouds, the one to be white and the other 
yellow. 

For 
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For anbther concubine, feme perfumWl waters; a mahogany b^ftead an(] poftsj a 

green Dutch box., • ■ ^ 

For Lalla Talba,* a'prieftefs, a handfome prefatit, which Qte leav^ to my tafte and 

chdie. 

For the daughter of Muley Hafem, a mahogany cheft^wkh two drawers ;^*a flafls ^^ 
larender water. 

For Lalla Zara’s nurfe, twelve large red beads. 

For two of the eunuchs, each a filver watch. 

Thefe comrai^fion#^lnay perhaps appear too trlflng to^ferve infertion; bat 1 have 
brought them forward to the reader only becaufe thefe little cimumftahees hreqaently 
difplay the peculiar tafte, the manners, the genius of a country, much better than 
thofe weighty and important tranfadions 4o which the palfions* common to human 
nature muft be intcrefted, and in which, of confequence, all people in fimilar circum- 
ftances mirfl ad and feel alike. , 

would have required no trifling fum of money to purchafe all thefe articles j and 
even when that obftacle was removed, tifere would arife one ftill greater from the 
difficulty of tranfportation in thjs country. As Morocco is an inland city, I was 
entirely precluded from the fafeft apd eafieft of carriagesj and bjj land, many of the 
articles were fo cumberfome and weighty, that in the bad roads It would have been 
impradicable to employ mules. I ftould therefore have been reduced to the neceffity 
of hiring camels, thi* expence of which, joined to‘that of the comtniffions, would confe- 
quently have been enormous. 

Having fupplied Lalla Zara with the few medicines which remained, and taken ray 
final leave of the harem, my next objed was to find out a new interpreter, fince the 
perfon whom I had procured at Mogodore, had it not in his pov?er to accompany me 
to Tangier. In his place I fixe4,upon a mulatto, who was bom a Chriftian in one of 
the Englifli Weft India Iflands, and upon coming to Mogodore as a feaman in an 
Englifc veffd, was immediately, on account of his complejron, claimed by the Moors 
as a countryman. They committed him immediately to prifon, J&id, by the influence 
of hard ufage, at length compelled him to become a convert to their religion. This 
man, who is between fixty and feventy years of age, has been in the country about 
feven years, and was occafionally employed in the public works by the late Emperor. 
He can fpeak the Engliffi, French, Spanifti, Italian, and Arabic languages, but the 
Englifli is moft familiar to him. 

The horfe prefented to me by Muley Abfulem I mounted myfelf, and made my, 
interpreter ride thofe of the Emperor alternately, that J raight,give them every jpoflible 
chance ^ reaching Tangier alive, in cafe I could not difpofe of them on the road. 
Thefe, with three horfe-foldiers allowed by the Emperor, two .m.*les for mjr bitggage, 
and a libleteer to take charge of them, formed tbe whole of my fuiie on the journey. 

We departed from Morocco on the lath of February 1790 , and in three itoys 
arrived at the caftle of Buluane, which is a journey of about eighty miles, confining 
of an uninterrupted feries of wild uncultivat^ heath. This caftle was the firft piece 
of architefture ^hich ofiered itielf to our view fince we left ^rocCo; the country 
being very thinly inhabited by only a few Arabs, who live in te^.^ in thefe douhars 
or encampments I endeavoured, on the fcore of fafety, nightly to pitch my tent. 

The caftlens fituated tm the furarait pf a very high and ragged hill, fonning on its 
northern fide a ftcep precipice, at the bottom of which runs a deep and rapid «iver, 
named the Morbeya, which I had previoufly pafled at its termination in Ae ocean at 
Azamorc. As a pi«e of architefture this caftle las no recommendation but the 

ftrength 
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Arength of its .walls : it is inhabited by fome negroes'who were bahvAted to this place, 
at tinle when Si4i Mai^met thought propey to diftjand^a conlidotable portion of 
hkr black troo^j ihten^ng, by that, means, to prevent their* railing a mutiny, or 
rebellion in the country, to which, as I have intimated, they are always inclined. 

* difpdfe of thent in |his irnmner, therefore, was found policy, as, though they were out 
df the wa^ of mifehief for the*prefent,* they might eafily be embodied up:)n any preAtng 
emergency. • - 

The eminent fituation of, this fortrefs, the Aeep and rugged precipice, the depth 
and rapidity of the river below, with the wildnefs of the neiglfbouring " country, fill 
the mindvwith «i mixture of admiration and fublime horror. But what attraded my 
attention more tharf any other circuinAance wjis the mode in whiA they pafs this 
dangerous river. At Azaniore, Sallee, ifaraora, Larache, &c. where the rivers are 
too deep to be forded, the traveller is ferried over; and yet at this part, thougH at 
no very great diAance from any of the above places, the people arc* totally ignorant 
what kind of machine a boat is. What is Aill'more remarkable, the firA peoplt^f 
the country, who are obliged to pafs this rflirer in their way from Mttrocco to all the 
northern provinces, and who are as well acquainted with the ufo of boats as the Eu¬ 
ropeans, are content to fubmit to the crazy fuhl^itute which they ^d here, rather 
than impart to the inhabitants of the caAle this eafy piece of infonnatfti. 

"The mode in which thefe people crofs the river, fenced to remind nie,of* a pueri^ 
amufement, in which moA boys at one period or other have taken delight. A raft is 
formed of eight fheep Ikins, filled with air, aad tied together with I'mall cords; a few 
Aender poles are laid over them, to which they are faltened, and this is the only means 
ufed at Buluane to conduft travellers with their baggage over the river. 

As foon as the raft is loaded, in other words, as foon as it is charged with as much 
weight as it will bear without finking, a man Arips, Jumps into the water, and fwims 
with one hand, while he pulls the raft after him with the other; and in the mean time 
a fccond places himfelf behind, pulhing and fwimming in a fimilar m&nner. The 
current at firA carries the apparatus a confiderabls way down the river, but by the 
adivity ot the fwiinmers it is fpcedily extricated, aud its contents as quickly landed. 
The Iiorfes, mules, &c. having every article removed from their backs, are driven in a 
body to tbe water fide, where the Moqrs immediately get behind them, and by the 
violence of their fliouts fo cotnpletcly terrify the animals, that one or two of them 
fpeedily take to flight, and fet the example, by fwimming, to the rcA, when they 
immediately follow. 

Four days after leaving this river, we arrived at Sallee, which is about a hundred 
and ten miles from Buluane, and one hundred aud ninety from Morocco, without 
the occurrence of a circumAance worth relating; the country proving a continuance of 
the fame uncultivated heath as far as Menfooria, which has been deferibed in a*former 
•part of this Totlr. 

Sallee being the firA town I had feen fmee my departure from Morocco, which was 
feven days, I was happy to avail myfelf of my former introduSion to the French conful, 
and remain with him a couple of nights. After this agreeable relaxation, 1 departed 
for Tangier, where I arrived on the 26 th of February. . 

As it was evident that the horfes which had been prefented to me by the Emperor, 
were nxjt worth the expence of exportation, and indeed feemed feafeely able to 
encoqrttcr the journey, I took every opportunity that offered on the road to difpofe of 
them, but my efforts were not attended with fuccefs; and by the time I arrived at 
Mamora, they were fo completely tired, that they would certa'mly have died had I 

lifed 
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fjfcd’thera another day. I therefoPc found it neceflary to leave them ill the* care of a 
Venetian gentlemkn )vho refided at Mamora, with a requeft to'difpofe .of them in the 
be^ manner he could; and, as I did not like to lofe the advantage of the ordelr for 
emiarkation, which is always to be confidered as very valuable, fince no llorfes are 
exported but by an exprefs order of the Emperor, undet his %n manual, 1 requeued 
this gentleman to purchafe for me two of the beft that were to be procured in the 
province, and to fend them after me to Tangier j but they unfortunately di<f not arrive 
in time. ^ ^ 

In about a fortnight after my arrival at Tangier, an order came down from the 
Emperor, defiring the governor to purchafe, at the expence of his royal treafury, 
two oxen, ten fteep, ten milch goa>s wj^i their kids, a hundred fowls, and a 
large proportion of fruit and vegetables of every defeription. Thefe articles were to 
be prefonted to me as from the Emperor, in return for my attendance on Lalla 
Zara; and ! was w> be allowed permiflion to embark them free df all duty, for 
Gibraltar. I'lic fame order brought likewife a requefi: from the Emperor, that I 
would engage to fend my paritnt a frefii fupply of medicines. 

On the 27 th of March I arrived at Gibraltar. It would be trifling with my reader 
to deferibe my^elings on the firlt'View of a fpot, protefled by Englifli laws, and 
decoratecl^by E^llfli manners. My fenfations, indeed, may be more eafily conceived 
than iht 7 cd^i be expreifed. Let it fuflice to fay, that no wretch, efcaped from the 
gloomy liorrors of a dungeon, could exjacricnce more lively pleafure on firft contem* 
plating the light .of day, than I felt on the firft view of an Englifli garrifon. 

As the comniunicaiion between the garrifon and Barbary was not open at the time 
of my arrival, the prefent of the Emperor proved more valuable than I at firft con¬ 
ceived it. It is obvjous, however, that its amount, and indeed thfe total of all which I 
received during my refidence in the country, could fcarcely be im re than adequate to 
my expellees; much lefs could it be confidered as a compenfation for the great rifk, 
the trouble, and the anxiety which I had encountered. I had been under the neceflity 
of drawing upon the confui for confi^erable fums, befides what I receive4 through 
other chamiels; fo that I returned from my expedition wdth my curiofity fatisfied, 
iny mind, 1 tvuft, in fomo degree enlightened, as far as the obfervation of a different* 
country, and ililferent manners, ferves to improve our flock of .knowledge j but, in a 
pecuniary view, I certainly returned very little better than I went *. 

* It i« ctrtainly incunilvnt on me to atUl, tliat my fcrvices in Barbary have fince been Iiandfomeljr 
rewarded in the appointineni uf I'urgeun tu tbe :icth ur Jamaica reghncnl of light dragoons. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. VJ.“^Defeription of the Ancient Monuments feen' in Egypt by the Author. 

O F all the countries I have vifited, or kn6wn by report of others, there are not 
any can compare with Egypt for the number of its ancient monuments. 

The pyramids are one of its wonders: they have engaged the attention of a multi¬ 
tude of writers, who have given in thekr works the deicription and dimenfions of thefe 

edifices.. 

The phyfician from whofe work this relation Is compiled, abridged from one of much greater volume 
which he reprefents bimfclf to have sompofed refpcdiqg Egypt, and into which much detail entered on 
matters communicated to hitn hy others, which is fuppreiTcd m this, that he might relate that only which he 
had feen himfelf. He was defeended from a family reildent at Moiiful, hut born at Bagdad, and, feparate 
from his other names and titles, Is bell known among the Arabians by the name of Ebn-Aliabad (the fon of 
tbe fcIt.mongerl : he was ^n indtvidfial whofe celebrity, great even in his life-time, was much increar.d by 
the difluilon of his works, which denote a man of confiderablc refearch, deep learning, and found judg- 
ment. His abridged relation refpe£ling Egypt was coropofed in the year of tbe hejra 600, anfwering 
to OUM20J, at Cairo, whither he had travelled, and where he was in the year 597, when that country, 

* owing to the failure of the riling of the Nile, was viilted by a famine. This he deferibes, and it was 
aiTuredly in its confequences more fliockingly dreadful than any mentioned in hiflory; to that depart- 
icnt of fcicnce rather than to a relation of voyages it belongs to n^t the horrible pidure. 

The abridgement is divided into two books, the firll fubdivided mto fix, the fecoad iiito three chapters 
The firft chapter of the firil book contains general obfervations on Egypt, the fecoiid a defcription of 
plants peculiar to the country, the third its animals, the fourth its ancient monuments, the lifth its 
buttings and boats, and tbe (ixth the food of the inhabitants. 

Of the fecond book the firft chapter treats of the Nile, its rife, and tbe caufe and progrefs of this 
phenomenon; the fecond details the lamentable events of the year of the hrjra‘597 j the third the calamities 
and events of the year 59 S when much of Syria was afic£led by earthquakes. 

t Paris, 4to. 1810, 
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edifices. They are numerous, and are all of them fituate on the fame fide dF the river 
as Gifeh, on thelba^e line as the ancient capital of Egypt, and are comprized within 
the fpace of two!days’ journey. At Boufir* alfo there are many! Some of the 
pyjRmids are large, others fmall; fome are formed of earth and brick, but the major 
part offtone: part of them are conftruflied fo as to prefent fteps, or ftaitsj mofiii^, 
however, they are of an exaft pyramidal ihape, with even furfaecs. T 

Formerly there was a great number of pyramids, fmall, indeed, at Gizch j but 
thefe were deftroye<l in the time of Salah>eddin Yool'oof' the fon of Ayyout. Their 
ruin was effewed by Xarakoufh, a Greek eunuch, one of the Ameers* of the army of 
that prince, and a man of genius. To him was entrulled the fuperintendence of the 
buildings of the capital; and he it Wefs wh^ caufed the (tone wall to be ereded wllich 
furrounds Foftat, Cairo, the fpace between the two towns, and the citadel on Mount 
Mokattamf. He likewife conftruded this citadel, and dug the two wells J which it 
Hill pofTeffes. I’liefe wells themfelvcs are with juftice reckoned amcAig the wonders 
of Egypt; they are defeended by a ftaircafe of nearly three hundred fteps. The 
arches, yet Handing at Gifeh §, were built with the materials of the fmall pyramids he 
caufed to be demolifhed ; they are ftrudures worthy of admiration, and vie with the 
works of the gpnis. I'hcre were at one time more than forty of thefe arches; but 
this yca^^ the 597th of the hejra (of J. C. 1200), the care of the arches being en- 
ift-ufted to a*rafli and ignorant man, he had them filled up, flattering himfelf by this 
means, that the waters, flopped in their courfe as by a dam, would fpread over the 
territory of Gizeh, and allow it to participate in the advantages of the inundation. 
'I'he refult of the experiment was adverfe: the ftrefs of the waters on the arches was 
fo great that three of them broke and gave way, without any benefit to the lands 
which this man expected Jto improve by the flood. * 

Fart of the pyramids ruinated by Karakoufli, that is to fay, the materials of which 
the kernel and interior of thefe edifices w'ere formed, are ftill vifible. As they con- 
fifted nearly of the wreck of buildings and fmall Hones, of no utility in the ftrudure 
of the arches of which I have fpoken, they were left on the fpot. , 

As to thofe pyramids, the objeft of fo many recitals, to which I fliall now advert j: 
pyramids diftinguiflied above the reft, and the fuperior fize of which excites admira¬ 
tion, the number of them is three; and they fhind in a line at Gizeh, in front of Foftat, 
at a fhort diftance afunder, their angles poinring to each oth<>r, and towards the eaft{|. 
Two of thefe pyramids are of enormous dimenfions. The poets who have deferibed 
them, have given the reins to that enthufiafm they are f9 well calculated to infpire; they 


Of thefe, as modern information is given refpe^ting this, country, whicli is pe.’feAiy minute and largely 
detailed by a variety of authors, but efpecialiy by the French Sfovans win/ accompanied the expedition- 
of Buonaparte to Egypt; the fourth chapter of the Aril book alone is given in this -colleflion. Tills in 
exceedingly curious, throwing much light on the monuments of this country of wonders, exhibiting (the 
Hate of many of them Ax centnties ago, and by this exhibition prefenting a refutation of the unfubftautial 
theory of Vilney and otliers refin-dting their former condition and the objeft of them. 

Attached to the tranflatinn of Mr. de Sacy are many rtotes of conAdcrable length: of thefe fuch at 
appeared indifpenAble fur th« illu%atiun of particular paflages have been copied, or given, where too 
voluminous, in fubAance; others, curious and erudite, but at the fame time little pertaining to a work of 
this defeription, have been allngeihcr omitted. 

* The £ufiris of Pliny, Mr. de 8acy imagines the pyramids of BouAr to be thofe now called of Sakhara, 
and the word BuAris to lignify, not the tomb of Qfrit, as reputed by Eudoxius, cited by Plutarch* and by 
La Croxc. but pertaining to Ojiris. 

f See Note!. * % See Note II. f See Note III. {| See Note IV. 
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compare tfjeni'to twcu'mmenfe bre^fb rifing from die bofom o’f Egypt, lliey are Very 
near to each other, and are built of white llone: the third, a four,ih part lefs than the 
others/ is of re*d.granite marked with points*, and fo extremely hard, that iron with 
difficulty wakes impreflion on it. The laft appears fmall compared with the other 
two, but viewed at a Ibort diftance, and to the cxclufion of thefe, it excites in the mind a 
fingular oppreffion, and cannot be contemplated without painfully affecting the fight. 

The (hape chofen for the pyramids, and their folidity, are alike admirable. To 
their form is owing the advantage of their having refilled the attack of c^turies; but 
refill, do I fay,»it feems as if even time itfelf Hood only on defence againll fhefe ever- 
lafting monuments t. In fadl, after mature refleftion on the ftrudlure of the pyramids, 
one is forced to acknowledge a combinaticju of ffforts of the moll intelligent men, an 
exhaullion of the genius of the moll fubtil; that the moll enlightened minds excrcifed 
with profufion, in favour of thefe edifices, all the talents they polTcffcd ; and that the 
moll learned theory of geometry called forth the whole of its relburces, to flVew in 
thefe wonders the utmoll term of human ability. Wc may likevvife affirm, that thefe 
flrudlures hold difeourfe with us, even in the prefent day, refpedling thofe who were 
their founders, teach us their hiltory, in a manner inteliigible to all, relate their 

* progrefs in the fciences, and the excellence of their genius, and, in Ihort, cffcdlually 
deferibe their life and adions. 

The moll Angularly remarkable fiid prefented by thefe edifices is the pyramidal 
form adopted in their ftrudure, a form which commences with a fquare bafe, and 
finilhes in a point. Now, one of the properfies of this form is, that the centre of 
gravity is the centre of the building itfelf; fo that it leans on itfelf, itfelf fupports the 
whole preflure of its mafs, all its parts bear refpedively one upon the other, and it 
does not prefs on any external point. , 

. Another admirable peculiarity is the difpofition of the fquare of them, in fuch 
a manner that each of their angles fronts one of the four cardinal points For, the 
violence of the wind,is broken when cut by an angle, which would not be the cafe if 
it encounte/ed a plane furface. 

To return to the two pyramids. Thofe who have taken their dimenfions pronounce 
the bafe of each to be four hundred cubits long, by as many broad, and their perpen¬ 
dicular height likewife four hundred cubits j the cubit ufed in the menfuration being 
the black cubit. I’heir pyramidal lhape is truncated above, and prel'cnts at the fummit 
a level of ten cubits fquare. Of the following fad I was myfelf an eye-witnefs. When 
i vifited them, wc had an archer in our company, who fliot an arrow in the diredion 
of the perpendicular height of one of thefe pyramids, and another in that of its breadth, 
at its bafe, and thfr arrow fell at about the middle of this fpace. We were told that 
in a neighbouring village there were pcspple accuftomed to mount to the fummit of the 
pyramids,’ and who effdded it without difficulty §. We fent for one of thefe men, 
who for a trifld afeended one of the pyramids in the fame manner as, and even 
'quicker than, we fhould a Itaircafe, and without taking off his (hoes, or his drefs, 
•which was very wide. 1 defired him, on attaining the fummit, to meafunfc with his 
turban the breadth of the level. Whfen he came down wc afeertained the portion of 
his turban, which correfponded with that of the level, to be eleven cubits of the 
natural meafure. 

A man whom I faw, (killed in the art of meafuring,> aferibed to this pyramid a 
, perpendicular height of about three hundred and feventeen cubits, and to each of the 

■» Sec Note V. t Sec Note VI. t See Note IV. ‘ § See Note VII. 
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fidcs bf the four triangular planes, whi^ incline to this perpendicular, four# hundred 
and fixty cubits. *j think there mufl be Ibitie error’in ihefe ineaTures*, and.that, if 
the latter he exaO:,' the perpendicular height muft be four hundred cubits} but, if 
heaven favour my intention, I will niyfelf afccrtain the truth. , 

One of thefe pyramids is opened, and has an entranceJby. which the interior may bp 
penetrated. This opening leads to narrow paflagest to conduits extending to a great, 
depth, to wclis, and precipices, according to the teftimony of individuals bcid enough 
to enter; for many, excited by defperate cupidity, ajitd by chimerical expectations, 
have v<’nturc.(f into the interior of this building. They explore its deepeft cavities, 
and finally arrive at a fpot beyond which it is impollible to advance. As for the 
pafl’age the moft frequented, and thalfcwhich is commonly followed, it is by a glacis 
which leads towards the upper part of the pyramid f, where a fquare chamber is feen 
coutiiiaing a i'arcophagus of ftonc. 

The opening by,which the pyramid is now entered, is not the doo* formed at the 
period of its erefti^n, but a hole excavated with great trouble, and directed "by chance, 
the nisking of which is afcribtd to the C'alif Mamoun |. I’he major part of our company 
entered this opening, and afeeuded to the chamber in tlte upper part of the pyramid: 
on their return they detailed the wonderful tilings they had feen; that the palfage was fo 
full of bat^ and their ordure as to be almofl doled; tuat the bats were as largo as pigeons, 
add that in the uppes part openings were feen, iuid windows, defigned apparently for 
the admiflion ol' air and light. On a fecond vifit, I myfelf, with feveral others, entered 
the interior conduit, and penetrated about two-thirds of its length j but, lofing my 
fenfes, owing to ilie terror I expericnc<.d in the afeent, I returned half dead. 

Thefe pyratnids are built of large ftones from ten to twenty cubits long, by a breadth 
and tliicknefs of from two to three; but moft cfpecially worthy of admiration is the 
extreme nicely with which thefe ftones are faihioned and difpered, one above the 
other. The courfes fit fo exadUy, that not even a needle or a lingle hair can be 
ihruft between the joints. 'They are cemented together by a mortar, which forms 
a layer of the thicknel's of a leaf of papdr. With the compoifition of this mortar I am 
totally unacquainted §. 'J’hc ftones are covered with writing, in that ancient'charadter 
of which the moaning is now unknown. I have met with no one in Kgypf, who* 
either knew it himfelf, or h'ad ever heard of any perfon by whom it was compre¬ 
hended. So numerous arc thefe infcriptioir:, that, were ihofe only to be copied 
which are found on the furface of thefe two pyramids, they would fill ten ilioulimd 
pages II. 

In I'omc of the books of the ancient Sabcans, I have ’read, that, of thefe two pyra¬ 
mids, one is the fopulchrc of Agatliodairnon <Jf, the othe’- of Hermc'. Thefe, accord¬ 
ing to this authority, were two great prophets; ljut Agathodaimon is (he more ancient,, 
and the greater of the two. They further affert that thefe two pyramkU were reforted . 
to by pilgrims from all countries of the earth. » 

On this fubjedt 1 have treated at large in my great work, and have related what 
ethers have faid^of thefe buildings: to that therefore I refer the reader folicitous of 
more minute details, confining myfelf in this to the reprefencation of that alone of 
v/hich I have myfelf been witnefs. 

Upon the fucceffion of Malik-Alaziz Othman Ben-Yoofoof to the throne of his 
hither, he fuffered himfelf to be prevailed upon by certain perfons belongmg to his 

t See Note X. 

% See Note XIII. 

court. 


See Note VIII. 
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t See Note TX. 
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court, mwi who w^e ftrangers to commoi^enfe, to demolifli thefe pyramids'j the 
began with the red pyramid, the laft and leaft confiderable of t^e three. 

Hither the ^iuftan difpatched Tappers, miners, and carriers, under the conduS 
of fomc af the principal officers and amurs of his court, with orders for its dfeftruc- 
tion. A<«cordingly they pitched their* camp near the pyramid, where they col- 
le<aed from every quarter a vaft number of workmen* who were maintained at a 
prodigious expenle. Here they remained the fpac§ of eight months, occupied wholly 
in putting into effeft the coTnmiflion with which they were intrufled, removing every 
day, after oppreffivc labour, and almoft utter exhaudion of the llrength of thofe 
employed, at moft but two or three {tones. Some were appointed with wedges and 
levers to force them forward, while others,# with cords and cables pulled from 
the bottom. When at length one of them fell, it occafioned a tremendous noife, 
which refounded at a vaft diftance, {hook the very earth, and made the mountains 
tremble. In ite fall it buried itfelf in the fand, and it required oxtraordinary efforts 
to difengage it; after which notches were wrought for receiving wedges. By means 
of thefe the ftones were fplit into feveral pieces, each of which employed a waggon for 
its tranfport to the foot of the mountain, fituate a {hort diftance thence, where ii 
was left. 

After remaining long encamped on this fpot, and expending all tl^eir pecu¬ 
niary means, as their toil and ^fatigue continually increafed, while on the contfa% 
their refolution diminilhed daily, and their ftrength became exhaufted, thofe of the 
commiffion were forced {hamcfully to abandon the undertaking. So far from obtaining 
the promifed fuccefs and accompliflilng their defign, all they did was to fpoii the 
pyramid, and exhibit a manifeft proof of their inability and weaknefs. This occurrence 
took place in the year 593 of the hejra (beginhing November 1196 A. C.) Now, 
when the mafs of ftones collcfted bj this demolition is contemplated, one feels 
difpofed to confider the pyramid ruined to its foundation i but on looking, on the 
other hand, at the pyramid, it fceins as if it had fuft'ered no injury, a part of its cafe 
on one fi^e only having been detached. , 

Witnelfing one day the extreme difficulty experienced in dragging down a {Ingle 
‘{tone, I a'ddreifed one of the foremen who fuperintended the work, and queftioned 
him whether, if a thoufand pieces of gold were given him to replace one •£ thefe ftones 
in the ftate it was in before, he thought himfelf competent to the undertaking; his 
anfwer was, that were he offered that fum many times told, he {liould never be able to 
accomplHh the taik, and this he affirmed with an oath. 

In front of the pyramids, on the eaftem bank of the Nile, is feen a number of 
immenfe and vc«\ deep excavations, communicating one with the other, of which 
•feveral are of three .ftories. l^he name by which they arc known is the town. A man 
on horfeback, 'with hiS lance ere£l, may enter them, and make excuriions for a day 
together withdut having traverfed the whole, fo numerous and vaft are they, and of 
fuch great extent. It is eafy in thefe to recognize the quarries whence the ftone was 
drawn which ferved for the ftrudure of the pyramids. As for the ^quarries whence 
the red granite was taken, they are faid to be fituate at Kolzom and at Ofwan. 

Near thefe pyramids are yet vifible the remains of ancient gigantic edifices, and a 
number of fubterranean cavities of folid ftrufture; and feldom is any part of them 
found without inferiptions in the ancient, but now unknown charadier. 

At little more than an arrow's flight from thefe pyramids, is a colofl&l figure of a 
head and neck projecting from the earth. The name of this figure is AbooMhaul, and 

•7 the 
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the body to which the head pertains, is £iiid to be buried under tj^e eareh. *To jbdge 
from the dimenfidns ,of the head of thofe of the bo^y, its length muft be more than 
feventy cubits. On the face is a reddifh tint, and a red vamilh aS bVight as if freih 
put on. The face is remarkably handfome, and the mouth expreffes much ^race and 
beauty. One might fancy it fmiling gracefully *. * - . 

A fenfible man enquiring of me what of all I had f'en in F,gypt had moft exdted 
Biy admiration, 1 anfwfired, the nkety of proportion in the head of the l^hinx. lii 
faft, between the different parts of this head, the »ofe, fieft- example, the eyes and the 
ears, the lame proportion is remarked, as is obferved by nature in her; works. Thus 
the nofc of a child is fuitable to its Ifature, and proportioned to the reft of its frame, 
while, if it belonged to the face of a fulfgrown man, it would be reckoned a deformity; 
thus alfo the nofc of a grown man on the vifage of a child would equally be a dif- 
figurcnlent. 'I'he fame holds good with refpeft to all the.other members; there are 
none but fliould have a certain Ibrm and diinenfions, in order to bear relations to fuch 
and fuch a face; and where thefc proportions are not obferved, the face is fpoiled. 
Hence the wonder, that in a face of fuch cololfal fize, the fculptor fliould have been 
able to preferve the exaft proportion of every part, feeing that nature prefented him 
with no model of a fimilar coloffus, or any at all comparable. 

Amon^ the monuments of antiquity in Egypt, thofe muft be comprized which are 
iecn at Aiif-Shems,* a fmall town furrounded by a wall ftill vifible, though demo> 
liflicd. It is readily fcen that thefe ruins belong to a temple; here are found frightful 
and coloffal figures in hewn ftone, more ’than thirty cubits long, the members of which 
all bear a juft proportion. Of thefe, fome are upright on pedeftals, others feated in 
various Angular poftures, and in perfeO: order. The gate of the town is yet fubfifting. 
Moft of the ftones (at this place) afe covered with figures of men and other animals, 
and with a multitude of inferiptions in an unknown charader. Scarcely a ftone is found 
but bears cipher an infeription, or fome objed engraven in balTo or alto relievo. 

In this town are found the two obelilks, fo much celebrated,. called the needles of 
Pharaoh. They confift of a fqiiare bale, ten cubits every way, of nearly an equal 
height, and repofing on a folid foundation in the earth: from this bafe riles a fquare 
column of pyramidal form, a hundred cubits in height, which near the bdfe is about 
five cubits in diameter, and terminates in a pdint. The fummir is covered with a kind 
of cap, in the lhape of a funnel, which defcciids about three feet from the apex f. 
The copper, from the adion of rain and the lapfe of years, is eroded and become 
green, and a portion of the green erofion has run down the needle of the qbelifle J. 
The whole furface of the obeliik is covered with the fam*'kind of v riting which, 
we have before fpoken of. 1 faw one of thefe two obelilks whicli had fallen, and 
was broken in twain by the fall, owing to its exceflive w^cight. The copper which 
covered the top had been taken away. Around thefe obelilks are an itmuinerable- 
multitude of others: thefe arc but of half or a third of the height ol the larger. 
Among thefe fmall obelilks few are fcen formed of a fingle ftone. tlie major 
part are of fevQral pieces. 'I’he chief of them have been thrown dov.nj but of thefe 
the bales remain in their place. 

At Alexandria, on the fea Ihore, I faw in the midft of the buildings two pbeliflts of 
greater fize than the fmall ones at Ai’n>Shems which 1 have before noticed, but inferior 
to the two larger 
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* See Note XIV. f See Note XV, 
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A*s of the Saul, however much might be faid of tl\plr grandeur, the 

excellence of their ftrufture and their exa£l proportions, of thei* ionumerable figures, 
their feuiptures' in' baiTo or alto relievo, the inferiptions they prefent to the admira¬ 
tion of aW beholders, their folidity and enormous fize; ihefe, are already fo well known 
as to render any new deferipttou fupcriiuous. 

I faw at Alexandria, the column (of the pillars), c3X\f:^A. Amood-alfawari. It is of that 
red fpottefi granite which is fq extremely hard. This column is of furprifing dimenfions 
apd height: I can readily g?ve crecht to its being feventy cubits high; it is five cubits in 
diamqtcr, and ftands on a bafe very large and proportioned to its height. On the 
fuminit of this column is a large capital, which, to have placed with the moll nice 
precifion, as it is, m.-tifi. have required a profound knowledge of mechanics and the 
art of raifing great weights, together with furprifing Ikill in prailical geometry. •• A 
perfon worthy of belief afi’ured me, that, having meafured the circumference of this 
column, he foifnd it to bo foyonty-fivi'; /’pans of t!io great meafuret.*' 

I likewifc faw on the Ihore, where the fea approaches tlie walls of the town, more 
than four hundred columns broken into two or three parts; the (tone of them firailar 
to that of the column of pillars, and apparently of from a third to a fourth part of 
its fizc. According to the uncontradifted teftimony of the whole of the inhabitants 
of Alexandria, tftefe columns once itood around the column of pillars ; but ^ 
governor of Alexandria, of the nasuo of Karadjn, who held rtimmanil in this city 
under Yoofoof, fon of Ayyoob (Saladin), thought proper to throw them down, break 
them in pieces, and call tiiem on the beach, under pretence of checking the force of the 
waves, and fccuringthe walls of the city againft their violence; and at the fame lime to 
prevent the ihipping of any enemy from anchoring under the wall. It was the action 
of an untaught child, or of a man incapable of dilfinguifliing right from wrong. 

Round the column of pillars I Hkewife faw fome pretty confidcrable remains of 
thefe columns, part of them entire, and others broken; it was /till evident from thefe 

* Bt>bh or birba, b an Egyptian word, adopted by the Arabs to exprefs the ancient edifices, confecrated 
by the Egyptians to the worlhip of their ddiiss. 

f Mr. de Sacy (Note 1 . Book i. Chap, iv.) dates the mcafurcincnt given Iiere by Ahd-AHatif on 
*hear-fay to be much too great; the latgcft diameter of Pompey’s jiillar not exceeding, aceosding to Mr. 
Norry, eight feet four inclus, it? circuinfereiico will be no more than twenty five feet. Mr. dc Sacy in 
this tlatement, reckons the incafure alluded to in the lad papagr,aph to be nine inches (fee Note Ixiv, 
Book I, Chap, xi.): but that he is midaken, will appear from the beginning of this paragraph itfclF. 
Abd-Alfaiit there fay* it is five cubits in diameter; now the great ctibit of the ead, the hathemtque% 
according to Biornerod, (Metrologie llnivcrfelle Paris, 1803,) Is five-ninths of a metre; five cubits is 
confequently z.7777 metres,eight Yeet fix inches and a half French, which agrees fuJHcictilly with the 
i^-afure given by Mr.^Norry, of eight feet four inches. 

*Again, aficrbaving declared the diameter to be five cubits, or eight feet fix inches and a lialf French, 
■which gives for the pcripliery t5,7o8/:ubits and decimals, or 36,867 French feet and decimals| at tlic 
. elofe of the p.iragraph he liatt*. its circumference to be, as he had iieard, feventy-five fpans : now, if the 
incafure to which ^bd-AHatif alludes, was, as Mr. dc Sacy conjcflurcs, of nine inches, it would require 
that the diameter Ihould have been, indead of five cubits or eight feet fix inches and a half, ten cubits and 
fomevv'iiM Miorc tliaii a half, or 17,y5 feet and decimals. PreTiimiiig therefore that Abd-AIlatif could not 
have been guilty of fo manifed an error, and conlradiclion; the fpan by which he reckoned mult have 
been much finalltr than nint inches. I'o ratike it correfpoiid with the diameter of five cubits, it would be 
4,198 French inches and decimals, which even is larger than the palmut mijar, a meafure according to 
Biornerod but ,c868 decimal parts of a metre, or 3,1952 French inches, or than the common palm 
uccording to the fanie authority, which was but 2,70828 French inches and decimals. 

The fancied error of Mr. de Sacy appears to arife from his mode of condruingthe meaning of the 
atithol* of the Kamous, who dtferibes the meafure wliich Mr. dc .Sacy has tranflated empan, or fpan, to be 
the diftance between the extremity of the thumb and the little finger: may not the author of the Kamous 
have meant by the extremity the point of infertion of the finger and tliuinb, the diltance between which 
will be about that which ispielumed to be adverud to by Abd-Allatif. Tkans. 

remain 
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remains, that the columns were once covered with a roof which they fuljained*. 
Above the column s f pillars is a cupola which it fupports. I conjefture this to have 
been the portico in which Ariftotle gave his leflbns, and after him his difciples } that 
this alfo was the academy ercfted by Alexander when he built this city, and in which 
he depofited the library configned to the ilames, with |he permiilion of Opiar, by 
Amrou>ben*Alas i'. , 

The pharos of Alexandria is too well known to need deferipfion. Writers, con-' 
fidercd exad, alTcrt its height to be thro hundred and^fty cubits. 

I have read a note written by a curious and cxa£); perfon which cxpreiTed his having 
meafured the column of pillars with its capital and bale; it Hated that he found the col¬ 
lective height of the whole fixty-two cubits and a lixth; that the column rifes from 
a fraall mount, the elevation of which is twenty-three cubits and a Half, which, adde^ 
to the height of the column, gives, for the whole of its elevation (above the furrounding 
country), eighty-five cubits and two-thirds; that the height of the l^afe is twelve 
cubits, and that of the capital feven cubits and a half. According to the fame note 
this perfon had likewife taken the height of the pharos, and found its total elevation 
two hundred and thirty-three cubits. Of the three ftories of which the pharos is 
formed ; the firft, which is fquare, meafures a hundred and twenty-one cubits; the 
fccond is an oftagon, and meafures eighty-one cubits and a half;, the third, of a 
circular fo^m, is in diameter thirty-one cubits anji a half. From the fummit of the 
ph’aros rifes a chapel nearly ten cubits high. 

Let us now pals to other veftiges of the .ancient grandeur of Egypt: I would fpeak 
of the ruins of the ancient capital of this country, fituate in th« territory of Gizch, 
fomewhat above Foftat. This capital was Memphis; here it was the Pharaohs refided, 
and this was the feat of empire of the kings of Egypt. Of this city, are ihofe words 
in the Alcoran to be underftood which God fpake to Abraham, a'luding to Mofes: 

“ He entered the city at the inftant the inhabitants were giving themlelves up to llecp.” 
And again “ Mofes departed from the city, full of fear, and looking about him.” For 
Mofes dwelt in a village of the territoryof Gizeh, but little diftant from the capital 
called Dmouh\. The Jews have a fynagogue there. The ruins of Memphis, at 
prefent, cover a fpace of half a day’s journey every way. This city fiourilhed in the , 
days of Abraham, of Jofeph, and Mofes, and lopg before their time ; and continued 
to profper after them, till the reign of Nabuchodonofor. This pHnee made a walle of 
Egypt, in which condition it remained for forty years §. The motive which induced 
Nabuchodonofor to turn his arms againlt Egypt, was the king of that country affording 
refuge to the Jews who fled from this conqueror, for he *granted them proteftion; and 
refufed to deliver them up to their enemy. In revenge Nabu':hodonofor,marched againlL 
the King of Egypt, and defolated the whole country. Alexander, in procefs of time^ 
having fubjefted it to his dominion, founded th<? city oF Alexandria, and made it the 
-capital of the kingdom. Alexandria maintained this rank to the pepod that, the 
mufulman religion being eftablilhcd, this city w'as taken by the Mahometans, under the 
command of Amrou-Ben-Alas, who tranfported the feat of government to Foftat. 
Afterwards Maizfc, coming from Magreb, founded the city of C^jiro, and made it the 
capital of his new domains. From that period things have remained ou the fame 
footing. The whole of thefe events we have related in moll ample detail in our great 
work. Let us now return to the defeription of the ruins of Memphis, which is termed 
the ancient Mifr, ^ * , 

Notwithftanding the immenfe extent of this city, and its very high antiquity; not- 
withftanding the viciffitudes of the different gover?iments by which it has been 1 wayed, 

* See Note XVIII. t See Note XIX. J Sec Note XX. J See Note XXI. 
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„ and in fpUe .of the'attempts of various nations to annilulate even its moft minnte'traces, 
by tran/portiiig to bther parts tht? different Hones and materials of which it was con- 
ftro^led, by demolifliing its buildings and mutilating the figures ipith which they were 
adomecj i and finally, iii/pite of the addition which upwards of four thoufand years have 
made to, fo many caufes of ^eftruftion, its ruins yet prefiait to the fpedator a combina¬ 
tion of wonders which confound ^e underftanding, and which, to defcribe, the moft 
eloquent*would attempt in vain. The more the coUe^on is confidered, the greater 
admiration it infpires; and every additional glance at the ruins is a fource of freQi 
delight. Scarcely do they give birth in the mind of the beholder to one idea before 
this originates*another ftill more admirable; this inftant he prideshimfelf on hisperfedl 
epmprehenfion of them, and again another inftant his pride is lowered by the ftaring 
convidion of the inadequacy of his conceptions. 

Among the wonders of the ruins of Memphis muft be placed the chamber or niche, 
called the gr^ chamber * : it is formed of a itngle ftone, nine high, by eight 
in loi^th, and feven in breadth. In the midft of this ftone a niche has been hollowed 
out; It is formed by allowing two cubits thicknefs, as well to the lateral walls, as to 
the bafe and roof: the remainder compofes the chamber. Without, as well as within, 
h is entirely covered with fculpture in baffo and alto relievo, and inferiptions in ancient 
chara&ers. Externally is feen a reprdentation of the fun in that part of the heavens 
wha*e it rifes; and likewife of a pumber of ftars, fpheres, m^n, and animals. %he 
men are here reprefented in various poftures and attitudes; fonie fixed, others 
waiking, fome with their legs ftretched out, and fome again with them at reft; 
part of them have their rarments tucked up in a ftate for working, others are 
carrying materials; and, laftly, fome are giving dire&ions relative to the work. It is 
manifeftly evident, that thefe reprefentations were intended to pourtray important 
matters, remaritable adions, extraordinary incidents, and, under the figure of emblems, 
to delineate fecrete moft profound. It is clear that all this was not effe&ed for mere 
dhrerfion, that the efforts of art were not exhaufted upon fimiliar work^ for the mere 
purpofe of embellishment and decoratbn. This niche was firmly fixed on a bafe, 
confiAing of krge suod maffive ftones of granite. But fome infenfate and ftupid perfons, 

. in the ebimeri^ hqie of difeovering hidden treafures, undermined this bale, and thus 
deranged die pofition of the niche, deftroyed its fixity, and changed the center of 
gravity of its different parts; which, by their preffure one on the other, have caufed 
feveral fiight cracks in the block. This niche was placed in a magnificent temple, 
built w^ enormous ftones, united with the niceft precifion, and the moA perfect 



art* ' 

On the lame fpot are feen pedeAals fixed on enormous bafes. Stones which formed 
^rt of the demoHAied edifices cover the whole furface: in places large fragments of 
walls are yet. Aanding, conAruded 'with great Aones fimilar to thofe 1 have before 
deferibed; inlother places nothing remains but the foundations and heaps of rubbifh. 
Ifaw here the arch of a very lofty door-way, the two lateral walls of which were each 
formed of one fingle Aone, the upper arch, likewife a Angle Aone, had fallen before the 
dooT'Way. . " 

Notwithftan^g the lucety with which the Acmes of thefe edifices were difpofed and 
joined to each other, between them, the builders had in addition dufelled holes, of a 
fpan diamet^ by two fingers in depth, in which were diAinguiibed verdigm and 
eroded copper* In this I perceived their tdefign of laAening.the Aones, and binding 
them more firmly together, by placing copper between, and pouring lead over them. 


» See Note XXII. 
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Vile and wretched individuals have fought after thefe bands of copper, and tom away 
a confiderable quantjty. In order to get to them, they have broken a nurao^ of the " 
ftones. Indeed, tb obtain them, they have taken a deal of pahis,.and have left 
memorials of their meannefs and fordid cupidity. 

As for the idols found among thefe ruins, whether thei^ number or extraordinary fize 
be confidered, th^ furpafs defeription, nor can ev^n a concration of them be formed; 
but moft worthy of admiration is the nicety obferved in their forihs, their ex^d propor¬ 
tions, and their refemblance to nature. We meafitred one of them, which, without 
its pedeftal, was more than thirty cubits high: the breadth of it, from the right to the 
left tide, was nearly ten cubits; and in front and behind it was broafl in proportion. 
This ftatue was formed of a fmgle piece of red granite; it was covered over with a 
red vamilh, which appeared only to receive new frelhnefs from its great antiquity. ' 

Afluredly, nothing can be more marvellous, than the fight of fuch minute propor¬ 
tion, with refpeft- to the different parts of the body, preferved in a fiatue of thi« 
colofTal magnitude. No one is ignorant that all the members of the'body, whether 
they be inflrumental or confimiles*, have not only certain appropriate diraenfions, but 
alfo certain proportions with relped to each other. From thefe dimenfions, and thefe 
relative proportions, refult the beauty ' and elegance of the whole figure; if any thing 
be fruity, in thefe requifites there follows a deformity, more or lefr great according to * 
fhe extent of the defefr. Now, in thefe figures ^is congruity of all the parts has been 
obferved with a verity that cannot be fufficiently admired; firfiiy, in the precife dinien- 
fions of each member feparatdy mken, and afterwards in the proponions which the 
members refpefrively b^ to each other. 

In frfr, if attention be paid, the breafi in tb^e ftatues is feen to feperate itfelf from 
the neck at the point of the clavicle in the trued manner. Theqce the boftxn, ihaped. 
by the upper rit^ rifes gradually to the two paps, which are protuberant above the 
drcumjacent region, and detach themfelves from the remainder of the bread, with a * 
furprifing exafrnefs of proportion. The paps have a progreffive rife to the te^, wfaich 
Itkewife are frfhioned with the juded conformity to the fize of thefe datues. 

llience defeending, you examine now the funken region of the dmtum/ w bmid- 
bone, now the interdice formed by the frlfe ribs at the point of the bean;, and now 
the part where is noticed, the ahemate rifing jmd fall of tor ribs and their obliquity, au ^ 
which are dven as in the human frame. You next defeend from where the ribs * 
to the foit re^n formed by the exterior mtegumentt of the belly: you fee the 
t^liquity of the tendons and mufcles of the belly on the right and the left, their tenlmn, 
and bomb-diaped form ; the depreflion of the parts in the umbilical region adjewting 
the hypochondria; the exafr form of the navel; the tenfion oi^ the f|;rrounding mufcle; 
the depreflion of the hypogadrium towards the pubb; the groin; the arteries jfrd 
inguinal veins; and finally, the pafiap thence’to the two bones of the haunches. . 

In a fimilar manner you obfrrve the reparation f of the fcsq^ula, k% articulation with 
the os 'humeri, and that of the humerus with the fore-arm, the torfion of the vena 
cephalica, the falient extremities of the cubitus, and radius, at the part of their 
articulation wfth the caipus, the point of the elbow, the two extuberances which form 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the os humeri, and the mufcles of the fbre-arra; 
ladly, the fofrnds of the fled), the tendon of the tendons, and odier matters, which to 
detail would be tedious. Some of thefe figures are rejwefented holding in their hand a 
fort of cylinder, a fpan in diameter, wluch appears to be a volume; and the artid jias not 
foigotten to ezprete die lines and wrinkles ftxined on the ikin of the hand, when clqfed, . 

* See Note XXlll. f The proceiTus acromion. 
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at the part adjoming the little finger. The beauty of countenance in thcfe ftatues, and* 
’ their juft^proportioiJfe are the ne plus ultra of excellence in the ap of fculpture, and as 
perfi d as can be c^prefied in ftone: they want but the imitation of Ihe flelh and blood. 
The figure of the ear withjts finuofities, is likewife a counterpart of nature. 

I faw fwo lions placed at a fhort diftance from, and oppofite to each other; their 
afpeff infpired terror; fpite ol their fize which was colofTal and infinitely greater than 
nature, th^ir form, arfd its due proportions were exactly preferved; they have how 
been broken and covered with earth* 

We noticed rather a large fragment of the walls of the town, which were confirufted 
with fmall ftc;n6s and bricL The bricks are large, of an oblong form*, and about half 
’ the fize of one of thofe biicks of Irak of the time of Cofroesf* The fame propor- 
tiofi even now exifts between the. bricks made in the two countries: an Egyptian bripk 
is no larger than half the fize of a brick of Irak. 

The refieding man, contemplatutg thefe veftiges of antiquity, feels inclined to 
excufe the error^of the vulgar, who imagine that mortals, in thofe diftant ages in 
which they were conftrudted, lived to a more advanced period than is ufual in our 
days; that they were of gigantic fiature; or that, by finking a ftone with a wand, 
they caufed it to obey their orders, and to tranfp&rt itfelf to wherever their will didrtted. 

* Li tad, one is feized with a kind of ftupor on piduring to onefelf the great ycfources 
of genius, the profound knowledge of geometry, the refolntion and patience requifitd^ 
for the completion of fimilar works j the numerous different inftruments, and uninter- 
mittent toil they exaded } the diligent attention which nmft previoufly have been paid 
to the members of animals, and cfpccially of man, to their precile dimenfions, their 
relative proportions, the mode of their articulations, and their pofition, and the diftance 
at which they fhould refpedively be placed. 

In man, for example, the inferior portion of the body is longer in a determmate 

• degree than the upper, that is'to fay, the trunk; whereas, in ail other animals the pro¬ 

portion obferved is the reverfe. A man of exad proportion Ihould be eight fpans 
high; the length from the hand to the bend of the elbow fhould be two fpans } the 
arm fliould meafure a fpan and a quarter, the extent of the ipan being that of the 
individual. All the other bones, whether great or fmall; the bones of the leg, the 
vertebras, the bones of the fingers, are alike fubjcdl to certain as well for the 

' dimenfions, whence their particular form refulis, as the proportions they reciprocally 
bear to each other. The fame holds good in all the other parts of the frame, whether 
external or internal, as the depreifion of the finciput .below the fummit of the head 
with elevation above all that fucrounds it, the extent of the forehead, and of the 
two arches of the eyebrows, the finking of the two temples, the elevati{»n of the two 
cheekbones the fiat form of the cheeks, the blunt blade of the nofe, the foftnefs of 
the cartilage that forms the point of it, \he opening of the noftrils, the breadth of the 
iftmus by ujich 'they are feperated, the thicknels of the lips, the roundnefs of the 
chin, the cutting and rounded form of the two jaws, and many other particulars which 
it is aimoft impofiible to defcrlbe, and which can only be well comprehended by the 
eye, by diffefkion, and diligent infpediun of the parts. * 

Ariftotle, in his eleventh book on animals, employs one chapter in proving that, 
although fome men have difplayed much fagacity and addrefs in acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the members of animals, and th,eir refpedive proportions, the extent of their 
iniormation on this head is very limited and mean, when compared with truth and 
, nature; and if we place a value on this knowledge, imperfed as it is, the caufe is to 

• See Note XXIV. ’ ^ f See Note XXV. 

t This I apprehend to be the meaning of /#; deun pommetiit^ wltich is the French cxpreilioa here. Tr. 
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be aftributed to the convidion we feel of the weaknefs of our fiwjuldes, -aiich the com- 
parifon we draw *bctj»een the man converfant in thefe matters and him who is not. 
Hence we admire*, the ant employed in removing a grain of barfey,* but fuffer the 
elephant to pafs unregarded which carries a burthen of many hundred weight. The 
following is the fubftance of his words, according to my interpretation*: “ It is matter 
of allonilhment that we Ihould feel fuch intereft in^acquiring th§ talent of reprefenting 
things in paintings, or in imitating them by means of the art of the fculptor Or founder, 
and that we Ihcmld fucceed in comprehending the procefs df thefe arts, yet at the fame 
time feel ho anxiety to fathom the works of nature, efpecially wherq the poffibijity 
exifts of our difeovering the caufes of them. We ought therefore to have no repug¬ 
nance to the ftudy of the nature of animals, of thofe even which, feera the moft vile; 
but Ihould carefully guard agaiaft deeming it a toil, and thus imitating the condud of 
children : for there are no works of nature but contain fubjeds of admiration. Hence 
we ihould feck information on the nature of all animals, and hold for certain that there 
is not one which is deftitute of fome natural wonder, for none of them were formed 
without fome purpofe, by chance, or by a fort of fortune. On the contrary, what¬ 
ever has received exiltence from nature was produced for fome end, I mean to fay, 
for the perfedion of the whole : thus each has its ftation, its rank, and diitinguiihing 
merit.” ^Bleifed be God, the molt excellent Author of all things! 

• As for th« interiot; of animals, the cavities ol /heir bodies, and the wonders they 
enfold, the defeription of which is found in the anatomical treatifes of Galen and other 
authors, and in the work of that learned* phyiician. On the ufe of the parts, the lludy 
of the ftnallefl: portion of thefe admirable works w.mld be fufficient to make an artift 
defpair of being able to pourtray them ; and in vain would he feek around for one who 
might alfiil hitn, or fupply his defed of capacity: he mull then acknowledge the 
truth of wlnt God fays in the Alcoran : Man was created weak. 

I lay, moreover, that the admiration excited in us by works of art, forms part of 
that we expeHence at thofe of nature: for the productions of art, under a certain point 
of view, are the works of nature, feeinfj they are the effed and offspring of natural 
faculties. Thus the mechanic is worthy of our eulogies, who fucceeds in 'removing 
an enormous weight; but would he not hav-; much greater claim on our admiration* 
could he form an aut^aipn capable of itfelf te remove a weight, of whatfoever value 
it might be ? 

It is God who has created you, you and all that you effed. Bleffed be he, whofe 
dominion comprifes all things, vifible and invifible, and who is lord of your fouls! 
Do you not then comprehend the excellence of his '^grandeur ? The light of his 
glory isicvery where diffufed, and is hid by no veil whatever. IJe Knows that which 
efcapes the eye, and all that is concealed in the receffes of the heart: for all that . 
exifts by him alone is put in motion, or retaine (3 at reft, according asi l:m|||ills ; all 
things rejoice in feeing his behefts relpeding them fulfilled, and leap with^ldnefs to 
approach His Holy Majcfty. They by their very multitude bear witneis to his unity, 
and the changes they endure atteft him everlafting. There is nought but fiogs his 
praife. * 

But it is time we returned to our fubjed. However great the number of the 
ftatues of Memphis, they have experienced the ravage of lime to fuch a degree, that, 
if a very fmall number be excepted, they are now all broken in pieces, and form only 
heaps of rubbifli. 1 law one ftatue of very large dimenfions, from the fide of which 
a mill-ftone had been cut, two cubits in diameter, without its being much deformed by 


* See Note XXVI. 
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the Hdraftion, or experiencing any very vifible alteration. I likewifejaw another,* with 
one fmaller (landing between its legs, and cut out of the fame bjoc^; this, compared 
with the greater,‘feemed but a child, yet did it exceed in ftatujre the Iteiglu of the 
tailed msn. It was of fuch exquillte beauty and grace as rivetted the fight, nor could 
I tire with admiring it. « 

At the period thefe, (latues wetjetformed, the worlhip of idols was iiniverfally fpread 
over the earth, and reigned among all nations. For this reafon is it that God, iiiHlhe 
Alcoran, fays, fpealung of* Abraltam: “ Abraham formed a nation ; he was obedient 
to God, a tru9 believer, and not of the number of polytheifts.” Thefe words fignify 
that Abraham was the only man of his time who profeff^ the dogma of the Unity, and 
that he thus formed in himfclf a nation apart, being didinguiihed and feparated from 
the reft of men, by a creed oppofite to thofe they prt^ffed. 

The children of Ifrael having witneffed the homage paid by the Egyptians to thefe 
idols, the profound veneration they manifefted for them, and the aeal they (hewed in 
the worlhip of them; accuftomed, moreover, by their long refidence among thefe 
people, to witnefs thofe fuperftitious pradlices, and meeting in Syria with nations 
iimilarly addi^ed to the worfhip of idols, requefted Mofes to give them gods like 
other people; this occafioned Mofe^ to ufe this reproof: ** You are a nation void of 
femfe.’* The chief of the Chriftians, being either Egyptians or Sabeans, cojftinued to 
preferve a great predileflion for (the worfhip of) the nation from which they dn(^ 
their origin, and fuftered themfelves to be readily drawn over to the ancient cuftoms 
of their rathers': they in confequence admitted images into their churches and temples, 
deftined to the exercife of their worfhip. They even carried things to excefs, and 
varied in a number of ways their abufe of this cuftom, carrying their madnefs fo far as 
even to figure the .divinity they adore furrounded with angels. All this was but a 
remnant of the pra£lices of their anceftors, which they preferved; but with this didiuc- 
tion, that their anceftors, hr from representing the Deity under any figure, had too 
grand an idea of him to imagine he could either be evident to the fenfes, or even com^ 
prehended by the ihind. I'he Chriftians werfe led to this excefe, and emboldened to 
adopt fuch a cuftom by the dogma they profefs of the divinity of a created being. 
•We have carefully difeuffed this matter in a treatife compofed by us againft the 
Chriftians. ^ ^ ^ 

The different foveragns were careful at all times of preferring thefe valuable reh'es 
of antiquity; and, though avowed enemies of the people by whom thefe ftatues were 
ereded, would not allow of thdr being damaged, or deftroyed lU pleafure. Many 
advantages prefented by thefe Vnonuments di&ated this line of condud. 

In the firft place, they regarded them as a fpecies of annals which recalled the 
. memory of pad ages: fecondiy, they flood as witneffes of the truth of the books of 
revelatio^fof mention is nuCde, as well of thefe idols as the people who adored them, 
in the At^an: thus the fight of what remains of them adds the teilimony of proof 
to that of authority, and confirms the veri^ of tradition. Thefe monuments^ more¬ 
over, are admonitions of futurity, by calling the attention to the lot referved for 
things of this worlcK • Befides, they prefem a Iketch of the hiflory an*d condud of the 
ancient inhabitants of the earth; we learn, in fludying them, to what eminemce they 
had attained in the fciences, what the extent of their genius, and other fimilar circum- 
ftances. Now thefe are matters, the knowledge of which is fetisiaiftory to the mind, 
and* of which it delights in forming an idea. 

But in latter days men have been left to follow tfarir inclinations unbridled, and 
noM have attempts to curb them in their caprices: left thus to themfelves, their 
whims have been the rule of their a^ons, and knowing of no impediment to their 

^ follow- 
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'following the dirgaion of iheir prejudices or paffions, they have bhen c^piejJ away by 
the impulfe of theVd^fires,and have given thenifelv^s up blindly tt> their guidance. On 
feeing monuments*.of coloflul grandeur, the afped has filled them, wkh terror} they 
have formed filly and falfe ideas of the nature of thefe vefliges of antiquity^ As the 
minds of thefe people were wholly occupied by the fimple objed of their ^‘fhes, the 
oi^ thing which had charms for them, I roeanato^ay, gold and filver, they expe* 
rifflced what a certain poet fays of a drunkard: • 

** Every thing he fees appears to him a goblet^ whenever he beholds a man, he 
takes him for the boy who ihould pour out the drink.” 

Thus every thing, which feemed to them to denote any thing, was m their eyes the 
token of treafure conceali^d: did they fi’e an opening m a mountain, they imagined it 
a rpad to fome hoard : with tisem a colofTJ ftatue was confidered the guardian of the 
money depofited at its feet, and the implacable avenger of any enterprize agiunll its 
fafety. They thesefore reforted to every kind of artifice to deltroy a|{}d damage thefe 
ftatues; they mutilated their faces, like wretches who thus expeded to obtain their 
ends, and who feared by an open attack to draw down ruin on themfelves; they made 
openings, and dug boles in the ftonra, nothing doubting but ihey were fo many coflfers 
full of immenfe fuins; they likewife penetrated into the chinks in the mountains, like , 
thieves |vho enter hnufes by any other way than the door, and who eagerly fieze an 
Opportunity to effed their defigns unperceived. , 

Among thefe rents are fome which can only be entered upon hands and knees; to 
penetrate others, it is neceffary to drawtmefelf along upon the bank; to enter others 
again, one muft creep on the belly, the face clofe to the ground: ionie of the laft 
defeription are fo narrow, that only fuch as are extremely thin can ftep into them 
even by this method. Moft of thde openings are no other than natural rents in the > 
mountains. 

Among thofe covetous men of whom 1 fpeak, ibme, who were in tolerable circum* ' 
fiances, have loll all they poiTefied in thefe «firaitlers refearch^; others, poor and 
defiitute of refources, meet with opufent men, whofe cupidity tKey excittv and whofe 
hopes they infiame, as much by oaths, of which they are prodigal, as by (ecrets which 
they boail of having themfelves difeovered, and certain indices they prelead to have 
feeii: by thefe means they defpoil the vidims of thar fedu6:>on at once of their reafim . 
and their money; and thefe unfortunate beings terminate with finding themfelves 
reduced to the moft frightful mifery, as a recompence of their credulity. 

There are, however, circumftances which really contribute to ftrei^jthen their, 
covetoufnefs, and fupport their conftancy} they occafiunally,diicover, under ground, 
vaft caverns of very folid conftrudion, containing an mimeufe njimber of corpfes, 
depofited there at fome very diftant period. The corpfes ate enveloped in winding- 
'flieets of hempen cloth; for fome of them, more tlfen a thoufand yards have been 
employed. In the firft place each feparate member, the band for e«am^e, the feet, 
the fingers and toes, is enveloped feparately with bandages extren»t>ly fine. The 
whole body afterwards is fwathed in a fingle piece, fo as to referable nothing but a 
great bale.^ Tne Bedouins, the Arabs ©ftablifhed on the cultivated lands, and all 
ftofe who employ themfelves in fearch of thefe fepulchral caves, carry away the 
winding-flicets and every thing which continues to pofie&afufHcientconfificncy; thefe 
they employ in making dreii'es, or fell to the manufadurers of paper, who ufe them In 
the fabric of paper fqy the grocers. 

Some of theie corpfes are inclofed in cdffins made of ftrong planks of the fyeamore* 
fig; others have coffins of (tone, either marble or granite; and finally fome are enclofed 
in jars of honey. > A perfon of credit informed me, that being once occupied with 
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olhei!^ in Search of Veafures in the neighbourhood of the pyramifjg, they found a' 
pitcher clofely, fealed; on openingVhich, and finding honey, Aqy aie of it. One of 
them remaFked*a hair that ftuck to his finger; be drew it towards* him, and a fmall 
infant apj^eared, the whole of the limbs of which flill adhered to each other, and the 
body of ^ich feemed ftill to^preferve its original frefhnefs; it was decorated with 
fome jewels and rich 9maments.% On the forehead, eyes, and nofc of thefe corp^, 
Iraves of gold are feen, refembling a thin fkin. The like is noticed on the fexual 
of women; and fo»e bodies'are wholly covered with fimilar leaves of this metal. With 
others, gold is found, jewels, or precious itones. With the body, very frequently, 
the mftrumeht is difeovered by which the defund was accuilomed to earn his livelihood. 

I atp told by perfons.worthy of belief, that, by the fide of a barber, they have found 
his razor and hone; with another body the inflrumen^or cuppmg; and with others 
agtun, the tools of a weaver. All this gives room for fuppofing it was a common pra£iice 
.with thefe anciqpt people to inter-with the dead the inftruments of their profeilions, 
or the things they were accufiiomed to ufe. I have been told that, among the nations 
of Abyffinia, there are fome who obferve the fame praftice, and who look upon it 
ominous to touch, or ufe, any of the furniture of the dead. We had ourfclves a 
, relation who fettled in Abylfinia, and who, exclufive of other gains, acquired two 
hundred ounces of gold. When he died, the pfople of the place obliged an l^gyptian, 
who dwelt with him, to take away this gold, which he did, much againll his will^ 
and loading them with reproaches for the benefit he received. 

It feems to have been common in remote times, to bury a fmall quantity of gold 
with the dead. One of the cadis of Boufir, a village adjoining the fpot where the dead 
are depofited, related to me, that, having opened three fepulchres, on each corpfe 

• was found a iheet of gold fo thin as not to be removcable, and that each of thefe bodies 
^ had likewife a fmall ingot of gold in the mouth ; that he took the three ingots, the 
’ colicdive weight of which was nine mithkals. Relations of this defeription are too 

numerous to be admitted in this book. ^ 

In the be% and fkull of thefe corpfes, is alfb found in great abundance, the fub> 
fiance call^ mummy. The inhabitants of the country tranfport it to the city, where 
u is fold for a trifle* For half a dirhem 1 purchafed three heads filled with this 

• fubfiance. One of the venders of this dmg Ihewed me a wallet full of it; I faw there 
the breaft and belly of a coiq}fe which likewife werd full of it. 1 noticed that this 
matter had infinuated itfelf into the bones, which were fo perfedly impregnated as 
to.feem themfelves a part of the mummy. 1 likewife remarked, on the external part 
of the fkull, the traces pf the fhroud which had ferved to envelope the body, and the 
marks of the threads of the cloth ; thefe had made ^ impreflion fimilar to that given to 
wax laid ori cloth to receive a fiamp *. 

This mummy, is as black as jStcL I obferved, when expofed to the ftrong heat of 
the fun, that it melts, and adheres to any thing that touches it} caft on coals, it 
boils up and emits a fmoke, in fmell refembling bitumen or white pitch. The 
opinion mofi commonly received is, that this mummy is a mixture of white pitch and 
myrrh. ' • 

As for ntummy, properly fo called, it is a fubfiance which runs from the fummits 
of mountains, mixed with the waters which carry it down in their courfe ; it afterwards 
coagulates like mineral pitch, and exhales a fmell refembling white pitch mixed with 
bijjuman. According to Galen, mummy fprings from the earth ip the fame manner as 
mineral pitch and naphtha t; others affirih it to be a variety of mineral pitch, 

• See Note XXVIl. + Sec Note XXVli;. 
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and fcall jt the mcnjlrua cf the mountains. The mummy found in hollows of cdrpfes 
in Egypt, differs "but, immaterially from the nature* of mineral mummy j and, wheire 
any difficulty arifes in procuring the latter, may be fubltituted in its^ftead. 

The moft Angular curiofity of thefe tombs, is their containing different# kinds of 
animals, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles. Each body is enveloped in a greatei>or finaller 
qq^tity of cloth; with this it is entirely furrounded/and underiftieltcr of the envelope, 
is K^ept in a ftate of prefervation. • 

Perfons of credit have affured me, that having difeoverdii under ground a room very 
cxadly clofod, upon opening it they faw' a parcel, furrounded by bandages of hempen 
cloth, which fell in tatters. They unwound the bandages without being deterred by 
the great quantity of cloth of which the parcel was coinpofed ; .and within found a 
calf, in excellent prefervation,' which had been fwathed with abundance of care and 
(kill By another, I was affured of a hawk having been found in the fame 
manner, the envelope of which was formed of fo large a quantity of •bands of cloth, 
that it occafioncd infinite trouble to unfwathe it. It was found not to have loft its 
feathers f. Similar difeoveries of cats, fparrows, fcarabrei or beetles were related 
to me, as w'ell as of other animals, the enumeration of which would be tedious, and 
unworthy the pains. 

An aiqeer, a truft-worthy man, related to me likewifo, that wheji he was at Kous, 
(bme of his •dependents, w^ho made a profeffion of fearching for treafures, came to 
inform him that an opening had taken place under (heir feet, prefenting an excavation 
which they fufpeded to conceal fomc hidden treafurc. He accompanied them to the 
fpot, attended by a body of foldiers, and, on fearching it, difeovered a large pitcher, 
the mouth of w'hich w^as nicely clofed with plaifter. After it was with much difficulty 
opened, they found in it fmall parcels, the fizc of a finger, furrouAded by rags. They 
unwound the rags, w'hich contained fniall filh of the fpecies denominated feer J. 
I’hey were like the minute duft which flies away before the flighteft breath. The 
pitcher was tranfported to Kous, and depofited in the cuftody of .the provpft. In his 
prcl’ence, and that of more than a liundred perfons 'collcfted on tfi^ occafion, 
the whole of the parcels were unfolded, without any thing being difeovered but thefe 
little fi(h. * • 

At an after period, in the burial places of the village of Boufir, I myfelf faw a 
multitude of curious things; which the limits of this work will not permit me to 
enumerate. Among tl^em, 1 obferved caves conftrutted with much art, in each of 
which were interred an innumerable colleftbn of (kcletons. Some were filled with 
the (keletons of dogs, others with thofe of bulls} in others again were (keletons of cats. 
All of them were enveloped in pieces of hempen cloth. 1 likewife faw in thefe places 
of fepulture fome human bones, but fo curious that they refembled the white fibres- 
which envelope the lower part of the leaves of the palm-tree I'he greater part, • 
however, of the (keletons I faw, were firm, with all their parts ftron^ly adherent to 
each other. They feemed even to be more frefli than thofe of perfons who had 
died in the cou^fe of the year 597, of which I (hall fpeak at the clofe of this writing. 
This was more efpecially the cafe with the ancient corpfes whicli had been plaftered 
over with pitch’or tar. Thefe were of the colour of iron, and were equally firm and 
heavy. 1 (aw an imiumcrablc quantity of the (kulls of cattle and (heep; and readily 
diflingui(hed the heads of the (heep from thofe of goats, and the heads of the cows from 
diofe of bulls. The flelh of the cattle adhered fo perfeftly to the envelope as to'forth 

• See Note XXIX. ’ f See NoteXXX. | See Note XXXI. « Sec Note XXXII. 
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but one fisgle piece 9 f a blackiffi red, beneath which the bones appeared of a ddicate 
whitenefs j but foine of the bones were red, and others black, jhs? like was the cafe 
in the inftance of human bones. There can be no doubt but*the fhrouds were 
moiftened with aloes and pitch, and faturated with thefe fubftances before they were 
ernployed'in enveloping the ojrpfes. Hence the Ihrouds communicated their ct)lour to 
the flelh, and preferved it. Whai s;hefe aromatic fubftances penetrated to the bor^^ it 
likevfife changed their colour to red or black. In different fpots I found heaps of ca ^fes 
of dogs, confifting each, prtffibly, of a hundred thoufand or more. All thefe carcafes 
are taken away by men who obtain their livelihood by fearching for treafures; for 
there are numbers who have no other means of fupport than rummaging the burial 
places, and taking .thence whatever they find, fuch as wood, pieces of cloth, 
and other things. Although I made a very minute feitrch in all thofe places to which 
I was enabled to penetrate, 1 never once met with the head of a horfe, a camel, or an 
afs. As this fiagularity ftruck me greatly, I queftioned the old men of the village of 
Boufir on the fubjeft; and they affured me, without even hearing me to an end, that 
they had themfelves made the fame remark, and that in all their refearches they had 
conftantly failed of finding any. The coffins are chiefly of the wood of the fycamorc- 
fig. There are feme which are ftill firm and folid, while others are, as it were, 
reduced to alhes. Certain cadis of Boufir, related to me, among other remarkable 
lingularities, that one day finding a ftone coffin, and breaking it, they obferved it to coft- 
tain another: upon forcing this, it prefented them a wooden coffin, in which they dif- 
covered a lizard of the fpecies fohliyya*; which hx\\t:fa7n-abras, well enveloped 

in flirouds, and interred with much care. 

At Boufir we faw a number of pyramids. Of one, that was demolifhed, there was 
but the kernel remaining. We meafured it by its foundations, and difeovered that it 
had been nothing inferior in fize to the pyramids of Gizeh. 

Whatever we have faid of the burial places of Boufir, applies to thofe of Ain-fhems, 
of the Berbis, and others. ... 

It is fit I%ould remark, that no mention is made, that I remember, of the pyramids, 
in the pentateuch, or any other (ancient) book. I do not perceive either that Ariftotle 
makes mention of them; in his Treatife on Politics^ he fays, ** As was the pradice of 
the Egyptians in the edifices they conftrflded.” * Alexander Aphrodifius is ihe author 
of a fmali chronicle in which he fpcaks of the Jews, the Magi, and the Saba 2 ans ; he 
likewife fays fomething in this book of the hiftory of the Egyptians. But Galeu, 1 find, 
in one part of his works makc§ mention of the pyramids, and derives their denomina¬ 
tion from barm^ which ffignifies decrepid old age f. In his commentary on the treatife 
of Hippocrates, oil Dijferetit Airs and Places^ he likewife fays, “ lie who would ftudy 
aftronomy, ought to go to Egypt, as the inhabitants of that country have applied them- 
felvt's greatly to that fdence.” Such is the fenfe of his words. He alfo obferves, in 
\a&\ 30 Q^oi Aithtoinical Oper at toils i “ Whoever wilhes to comprehend thoroughly the 
difpofwion of the bones, cannot do better than repair to Alexandria to examine the 
ancient corpfes there preferved.” , 

The primitive inhabitants of Egypt may be compared to the Nabathaeans of Irak, 
Memphis to Babylon, the CJreciau monarchs and the Caefars of Eg)^l to the Perfian 
Kings and the C-ofroes of Perfia, Alexandria to Madain, Foftat to Bagdad. All thefe 
coui\tries are now united by the prolcflion of Iflamifm, and acknowledge the dominion 
df the pofterity of Abbas. ^ 


* See Note XXXllI. 
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NOTE I. p. 803. 

T his dtadel, which was denominated the caftle of tite mountain, is, in thfc prefent day, the 
refidence of the paflia, and the quarter occupied by the Janiflaries and die Aznps. Its 
poGtion is caft of Cairo, on leaving it by the gate of Zoweila; it Itando north of Kaitbay, ‘and 
foQth of Karafa. A defcription of this citadel and the buildings it contains, as well as a plan 
of the city of Cairo, is given by Niebuhr in his Voyage cn Arabic, (tome i.p. 92.^ A plan 
of Cairo, and purticTilarly of the caltle, may alfo be feen at the clofe of the, defcription given 
of the pyramids of Gizeh by the chief of brigade Grobert (pi. xii.) 

Mr. Langles, in the notes affixed to his edition of Le Voyage dc Norden, confounds this 
caftle of the mountain with the ancient caille or fort called Kafr*alihama, which belonged to the 
town of Foffat, and exilled previous to the conquell of Egypt by the Mufulmans’ of Arabian 
authors; fome confound it with Babelgaun (Babylon), while others, whofe opinion appears tobe * 
better fou\id£d, make a diflin£lion. The quarter of FoflLat, where this caftle flood, is ttill called 
the quarter of Kafr-aflbama; and here are lituatedlthc church called the Moallaka, and the 
principal cliurchcs of the Chriftians, as may be feen in Makrifi (Man. Ar. de la Biblio. Imp. 
No. 682. folio 159 and 160), and inlVanfleb (Neuv. Relat. d’Egypte p. 129. p. 237. and feq.) 1 
fhall not fay more of the Kafr alfhama, but revert to the citadel of the mountain. This place, 
and the well admired in it, are known by the name of Jofeph, one of the names of Salah>eddin, 
or Saladin, by wdiofe order they were conftrufted. Yoofoof was the name of Salah>eddin, and, 
that of his father Ayyoob, not Jofeph or Yoofoof as fuppofed by Mr. Langles (Voyage de Eg. 
et de Nuh. tome iii.p. 309.) The following is the ftatement of MakriG rcfpeAing the* 
foundation of the caftle of the mountain. (Man. Ar. de la Biblio. Imp. No. 682. fol. 390 
and 392. . . 

« This citadel is built on a great eminence of the mountain : it leans on Moilint Mokattam, 
and overlooks- Cairo, Mifr, the Nile, and Karafa; it has Cairo on tlie north, Mifr, Karafa, 
and Birket Alhabefli on the fuuth-wcll, the main courfe of the Nile on the weft, ond behind Jt 
on the caft. Mount Mokattam. The fpot on which it is bfi'lt formerly bore the name of, 
Kobbat alhawa. 

“ The p-avillion of Gne air, afterwards the hippodrome of Ahmcd-ben-Touloun, was formed 
above this fpot. At a later period this place was converted into a cemetery, where feveral 
mofques were ereded ; and in this ftate it renibined until'Malik-alnafr Salah-eddin.Yoofdof- 
ben-Ayyoob, the Grft of the kings of his race who reigne 1 in Egypt, caufed a citadel,to be 
contlruclcd under the direflion of the eunuch Boha-eddin Kara Koolh. it/the year 562, (com¬ 
mencing Oflober 1166.) From that, to the prefeqt day, this caftle has conftantly been the 
refidence of the fovereigus of Egypt, This is the eighth place made the fea|t of empire in this 
country. Before the deluge, the kings reGded in the city of Amfous. After tpc deluge Memphis 
was the royal city, until it was deilroyed by Nabuchodonofor. Alexander, the fon of Philip, 
having ufeended the throne, and arriving in Egypt, where he built the city of Alexandria, this 
new city fuccAded Memphis in the title of royal, and retained jhe prerogative until God 
cftabliftied 111 a||ifm, when Amroo-ben-Alas entered Egypt at the head of a Muftulmaii army, 
made himfelf maftcr of the citadel, and laid the foundation of Foftat, which, from that period, 
became the rcGdence of the ameers, governors of this country. Things remained on this footing 
to the period of the exiindlion of the caliphs of the houfe of Omayya. The armies of the 
Abbafees entering Egypt, and building without the city of Foftat the quarter called’Alaj^er, 
the governors inhabited at one time Foftat, at another Alalker. Ahmed-ben-Touloun afterwards • 
built the caftle, the mppodiome, and the quarter called Alkata'i near Alalker; and AlkataV 

5 M 2 became 
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became iSS refidence of the ameers of the family of Touloun: but after the extindion of this 
dynafty, the ameers dwelt anew in Alafker* until the general of the armies of Moezz, Jewhar* 
coming from the jMa^reb, laid the foundations of Cairo. From this timj to the deftruflion Of 
th&power of the Fatemees, by the fultan Salah-«ddin Yoofoof-ben-Ayyoob, Cairo was made the 
r^dence oi the caliphs and imams of Egypt. Salah-eddin became foie mafter of the country, built 
the citadel of the mountain, and mi.de it his refidence. After him Malik-alcamel Mohammed, fon 
of Malik-Aladel Abo6bekt-ben*Ayyoob,* likewife refided the$e, and his example was foUQ|Kd 
by the princes of his line. The Mamalukes Baharee, who feized on the fovercignty, and 
fucceeded the family of Ayyoob, have cpntinued down to this time to refide in this citadel. 

The following was the origin of the citadel. The fultan Salah-eddin-Yoofoof, having 
terminated the fvftiy of the Fatemees, and conftituted hirafelf the foie and abfolute fovereign of 
Egypt, did not on this occafion abandon the palace of the grand vizier, which he before had 
occupied at Cairo. Ncvcrthelefs he was not exempt from apprehenfion, as much on account of 
the partizans which the Fatemee caliphs ftill retained in Egypt, as of Mtilik-aladcl Nour-eddin 
Makmoud^en-Zenghi, fultan of Syria. He made provifion before hand againlt any reverfe he 
might experience^ from the attacks of Noiir-eddin, by fending his brothes Malik-aimoaddham 
Shemfeddaula Fouran-fliah into Yemen, to conquer a new kingdom, which miglit prefent an 
afylum. Shems-eddaula completely fubdued Yemen; and, on the other hand, God delivered 
Salah-eddin from all anxiety refpedling Nour-eddin, who died the fame year. Freed from dread 
in this quarter, Salah-eddin wifhed to fecure fomc ftrong place in Egypt where he might fix his 
refidence; for he had divided the two caftles occupied by the Fatemees among his .'mieers, wlio 
had taken up their abode in them. It is faid he determined on the fite of the citadel of thg 
mountain, from obfervlng that meat, expofed to the open air at Cairo, became putrfd in twenty..^ 
four hours, while, fufpended on the fpot where the citadel conftruded, it experienced no 
alteration until after the lapfc of eight-and-forty hdurs. He confequently diredled the raifing 
of a citadel on this fpot, and entrulled the execution of his orders to one of his ameers, Kara- 
koofh, an Afadcc. Karakoofli began this work, as well as the wall of Cairo, which likewife 
, was confided to his care, in the year of the hejra 572. He dtftroycd the mofques, fupprefied 
the tombs, and caufed tlie fmall pyramids at Gizeh, in front of the city of Mifr, the number of 
which was confiderable, to be dcmoliflicd. The ftones obtained from the demolition were 
employed in building the wall, the citadel of Cairo, and the arches of Gizch. The fultan in¬ 
tended the wall (hould furround, in one inclofure, Cairo, Foftat, and the citadel; but he died 
before the wall and the citadel were completed. Thefe works were ncg!c£ted till the reign of 
MSlifc-aladerSeif-eddin-Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob, who fixed his fon Malik-alcatoel Nafr-eddiii 
Mohammed) in the citadel of the mountain, nominated him his lieutenant in Egypt, and ap- 
I pointed him his fucceflbr. This prince put the finilhing hand to the citadel, and cre£l:ed the 
fultan’s palace in the interior, in the year of the hejra 604, (beginning July 1207.)” 

Many other details might be cxtrafled from Makrifi, refpetling, the buildings withm the 
citadel, and the wall of Cairo, but they would here be fuperfluous. I fhall but obferve further, 
thht, on .the plan of M. Niebuhr ra?y be noticed, eaft of the citadel, and upon the mountain, a 
fmall building in ruins, which bears the name of Kobbat-alhawa, or the pavillion of fine air. 

NOJEII. p. 80]. 

' ABD ALLATIF fays “"the two wells,” and not “ the w'cil,” becaufe the well is divided into 
two parts by a retting place and refervolr. Many travellers have deferibed the wells; for 
example Maiilet, Fococke, Father Lucas^ Niebuhr, Grobert, &c. The two firtt aferibed its 
formation to Mohammed-ben Kelaoon, bul Mr. Niebuhr, better informed, and Mri Savary, who 
ftates this to have been the opinion of the inhabitants of the country, more ji^ttiy aferibe it to 
Salah-eddin, and conjc£iure it took its name of the Well of Jofeph, from that prince. Did any 
doubt exift it would at once be removed by the authority of Abd AHatif, who was a cotemporary 
writer. Shaw knew of this paffage of Abd Allatif, but far from drawing thence a jutt con- 
clufioHj he attributes the well to the Babylonians. The error of Maiilet and Pocockc arifes 
poffibly from their having heard that it was the work of a fultan named Maiik-alnafr, a name 
common as well to Saladin as to Mohammed-ben-Kilaoon. 


Makrifi 
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Makrifi fpeaks thus of the well: ** The well of the citadel is of the fiumber of^ofe'thingg 
we admire. It was dug by Karakoofli. Ebn-Abd-Aldhaler fays, thik well is of wonderful 
llruflure. Oxen, at the top, by moving in a circle, draw up the water fropi refervoir half the 
depth cf the well; a't the ftation of this rcfervoir, others by fimilar means raife the water from 
the bottom to the refenroir; there is a road cut by which the oxen readily defeend to*the fpring: 
the whole of this is cut out of the rock without any building. The fpot, where this well is feen, is 
fajA io be in the fame diredlion as-thc Pnnd of the Elephants (birket alfil ); the water of the fpriog 
is roft. I have heard fomc old men of the country, affirm ihat waen the well Iras dug, the 
workmen came to very foft water Karakoolh and kis men? defirous of a more abundant 
* fupoly, caufed the opening in the rock to be increafed, after which there iffued a water fome- 
what faiine, which injured the foftiiefs of the previous fpring. The cadi *Nafr-eddin Shafi- 
ben-Ali, in his Treatife on Wonderful Stru6iurcs, fays, thal the well is defeeuded by a ftair>cafe 
confining of three hundred Heps. ’ ’ 


NOTE III. p. 803. 

MAKRISI fpeaks*of thefe arches of Gizeh, quoting the author of the Treatife on the Won¬ 
derful Strudurcs, but in the very words of Abd Allatif, from whom this writer doubtlefs borrowed 
his recital. Towards the conclufion he adds: “ In the year of the hejra 708, (beginning June 
131.8) Malik-Alinodhaffer Bibars jafehenghir ordered thefe arches to be repaired. ’In confe- 
qu nice thofe in ruins w>. re removed, the damaged parts reftored, and they regained their utility. 
When Karakoofli conifruded thefe arches, he built, with the ftonesof the dqmolifhed pyramids, 
ftraifed wayj, which bfgan at the bank of the Nile iu front of. Follat, and refembled a moun¬ 
tain projeding through the country the fpacc of fix miles, till it joined the arches.” 

The arches alluded to here arc*at this day in cxiflence, as well as a part of the raifed way; at 
Jeaft, between G^zeh and the pyramids, there are arches and portions of a caufeway, the remains 
of thofe noticed by Abd Allatif. Mr. Niebuhr obferved at this fpot two bridges of ten arches 
each, and at each extremity and between the bridges a dyke or caufeway of mafonry, partly 
conflrudcd of brick and partly of hewn Itonc, fifteen hundred double '^cps in length. Nearer 
to Gizeh, the fiime traveller faw tw other bridges, one of five the other of three arches. Thefe 
bridges and caufeways had before been noticed by Mr.Nordcn, who recognized in them the 
work of Mahometans. Pococke, who alfo obferved thefe works, was therefore much in error 
in taking the caufeway iicticcd here for fhat mentioned by Herodotus, which cofl ten years 
of labour, and appeared to the Greek hiiiorian a work almolt as admirable as the pyramids 
themfelvcs. 

Thefe arches are likewife mentioned by Ebn-alwardi, who ob.'erves, “ At Gizeh arc the 
bridges ; nothing fimilar to this work was ever bef >re cfFc£lcd. They tonfift of forty arches in a 
right line.” They have notlting in common with the bridge of boats which, at a certain epoch, 
joined the illand of Rotidha with the two banks of the Nile, as imagined byM.Chr. Mar. 
Frifhn, who publiflied, at Halle, in 1804, the aEgyptas. au£l. Ibn-Alvardi (fee p. 52.) « ' 

The caufeway raifed by Karakoofli, and which extende’d from .the margin of the Nile, 

oppofite to Foftat, to the bridges mentioned, afforded, in all feafoiis, a cpmmodious road for 

the tranfport of materials, deftiiicd for the ere£Iion of the wall of Cairo, and the citadel of thfi 

mountain. 

« 

NOTE IV. p. 803. 

ABD ALLATIF would have expreffed himfelf witlv'greater exa£I>tuJe had he ftated that the 
angles of the threw pyramids are oppofite to each other in a right line, extending from the fouth- 
eaft to the north-v^ft. (See Norden. edit, de Mr. Langles 1.1. p. 113 and 114. and pi. xHii. Crobert 
Deferip. des Pyr. Gizeh, pi. i •} 

NOTE V. p. 804. 

s 

IT feems that, at the epoch Abd Allatif compofed his work, the diree great pyramids had aB • 
of them their external coat entire, which induced him to conclude that the third pyramid was 

conftru^ied 
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conilruded wholljr of Kd granite. In the defcriptbn of the pyramids of Gizeh by Mr. Grobert, 
this fpecies of granite is dcfcribed with mnch preciCon} but fo many errors of the prefs have 
crept into this impre/Tion that 1 deem k requiOte to infcrt the defcriptidn h«re with the errors 
corre^ed. ^ 

*< No. 4.—A beautiful rofe-coloured antique granite of the iiland Elephantis, detached from 
the coat of the pyramid, called M^cerinus. 

•It is funpofed to be the pyropoectlod of Pliny. 

** It is tne antique Egyptian granite, many monuments of which have been tranfportOT to 
Rome. * • 

“ It is formcd,of large fragments of feldfpar, of a rofc colour, and of two ftiadesj which arc ♦ 
predominant in the Hone, and give it its colour} of gray or whitilh quartz in fmall quantity; 
and, of a blackilh fchqerle, which in point of prevalence holds a medium between the two 
former. 

« It is one of the mod beautiful ftones that is known; it receives a magnificent polifh, ^c. 
(Defer, dcs I’yr. d’Egypte, p. 99.) 

« Its coating,(that of the third pyramid) fays Mr. Grobert, « recently removed, lies at the 
foot of the bafe. It is of red granite, of the fpecies found in the iiland Elephantis, oppofite to 
Afou:in. The major part of the obelilks of Egypt are of this granite. (Idem, p 30.) 

“ 'I'he coatitig of the little pyramid has been dripped off at a very late period. The beauti¬ 
ful mades of granite of Elcphantis, difperfed, and lying in heaps at its bafe, dill each preferve 
the length of the two facings faihioned with the fquare, which incontedably proves that its 
finiihed furface was formed in tiers." (Idem, p.97.) • 

Norden had related that the fuinmit of*thc fecoiid pyramid was coated with j^Vanite on tlfc 
four fides; (Voy. d’Egypte et Nubie. t. x. p. 122.) but this, aflertiou, which contraditU the 
Arabian authors, is refuted by Grobert, (p.95. and p.i8.) 

NOTE VI. p. 804. 

A SIMILAR fancy, according to Makrifi, is exprefled by another writer in the following 
terms: “ All other things dread the effects of time, but time itfelf contemplates the pyramids 
with dread." If fuch gigantic expredions need an excufe, they will find one ip the beautiful 
Tcrfe of Delille. (Les'Jardiiis Chant. IV.) , 

“ Leur maffe indedructible a fatigue le terns.” 

Their mafs, impcrifliable, has wearied time. 

Can, adds Mr. dc Sacy from another quotation; can Frenchmen fail to engrave it on the 
pyramids ? 


NOT&VII.P.804. 

MR. WHITE, Ip his notes, very opportunely remarks that the paffage in Pliny where that 
writer, fpeaking of the pyramids, fays, (The pyramids) “ arc fituated in a part of Africa, on a 
flony and barren mountain, bet^en the^rity of Memphis and what we arc accuffomed to de¬ 
nominate the Delta, at a'diftance from the Nile of lefs than four thoufand paces, and at feven 
from Memphis, Kear a village called busiris, the inhabitants of which are wont to 
ASCEND THEM,” fuppofcs that, in the time of Pliny, the pyramids lUil had their outward coating 
(perfeff); for, obferves this writer, “ thl^ would fcarcely have been deemed worthy of note if the 
ixioft perfea evennefs in»thc works, the oppofite of what at prefent is the caf«, did not render it 
(the afeending them) a matter of much danger and difficulty. ^ 

The text of Mr. White is “ res erat haud fknc meraorabilis, fi non perfcfiiffima opens lasvitudo, 
CQntra quum nunc eft, lubricum et difficile afeenfum praebuerit.” The fame obfervation did , 
not (jTcape Mr. Quatrcmcrc dc Quincy; and a like conclufion may be drawn from the words of 
Abd Allatif; hence then the pyramids preferved their coating, at leak in a great degree, in the 
13th century. 


NOTE 
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NOTE vni. p. 80f. 

THE meafuremcTtt here given to the pyramid correfponds with that of.Mohalli, an Arabian 
writer cited by Edward Bernard, except the dimenfions of the level at the fedion which MohalU 
Hates to he nine cubits every way. Jofcph Ben Aitiphafi, according to Kircher, in h*s work the 
Garden of the Wonders of the World, agrees exadly with the*meafure quoted by Ab*d Aliatif. 

iHid Aliatif obferves that thefe dimenfions appear to iiim erroneous, and that 403 cubits Ihould 
be taken for the height of the pyramid ; but the computation of Abd Aliatif is wide of the fad; 
for, admitting a regular quadrangular pyramid to have a bafe of ^60 cubits, and all its angles to 
be alike, which will confequently give 460 cubits for the length of all its fides,,the height of the 
pyramid will be 325^*8 cubits: if the fame pyramid betfuncated by a fedion, the bafe of which 
is every way lo cubits, the height will be reduced to 318 roo cubits, which is little diilaut from 
the height alfigned of 317. ’ 

When Abd Aliatif lays, “ The exad perpendicular height mud be 400 cubits, he probably 
alludes to the apotheme, which, if the pyramid were entire, would bejpS , cubits, and trun¬ 
cated, as it is deferibed to have been, 389 cubits, which comes very nigh 4c«> cubits.” M. de 
Sacy. 

Allowing 46cubits to be the meafure of each fide of the bafe, as in the time of Abd-Allatif, 
wlu-n, prefumptively, the pyramids were yet undripped of their coating, and the fand at the 
b.ife h.ui not accumulated fu high as at prefent; and taking the halhemik cubit, equal to 9 of a , 
metre. inches Englilh (Metrologie Univ. dc Biornerod), the length of each fide of 

the bafe will ihen hav^ been 838, and the perpendicular height 57yi“i, Englilh feet. Of ancient 
a’uthors, Herodotus (lib. ii.) deferibes their meafure 800 feet long; Diodorus (lib. i.) 700feet j 
Strabo (lib. xvii.) Icfs than 60 ' feer; and Plinjt (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) 883 feet. The length of the 
feet alluded to by the three lirll writers is not fuificiently evident, and the meafures being given 
in round numbers, they may not h.»ve been minutely exatl:; the Roman foot being to the Englilh 
as 967 to 1000; the meafure of Pliny, which from its being dated preeifely 883 Roman feet, 
may be deemed tlie correct length of the bafe in his time; is equal to 853.,f^eet Englilh, which 
is fo little more titan the meafure given by Abd Aliatif, eleven hundred yc.ar8 later, as to make 
it probable tiiat tt.e dilFerence may have been occafioned by the rife within that lapfe of time, of 
the circuinjactiit fatui about the bafe. By modern writers dilFerent meafures have been afligned 
to tiie pyramid ; but, fiiice the invafion of liiat country by the French, ;if very cxa6t account is 
alFonttd. Tijat vidiich is given below is extradled Iroat La Geographic Mathematique, Phyfique 
et Politique of Mentcllc ct Le Brun, Paris 18 ■3, totne 12. p. 112. In it, errors wiiich had crept 
info-the work of general Grobert, are corrected from communicu.ions made to the author hf 
different learned men, who acco npatiied the Frenfh army, and from memoirs prefented to him 
by Buonaparte hinifclf. fhe prefent length of the bafe is 716 feet 6 inches French, or in 
Englilli meafure 763 feet 8 inches. 

The fuppofed length, before the removal of it j external coating of marble, 734 feet f inches ■ 
French, Englifh meafure 783 feet. • ^ 

Meafure of the angle made by the four faces with the horizon, 128 tlegraes. 

Perpendicul-ir height to the prefent platform, 474.'o? feet, 501 feet Engdfti meafure. 

Pvcfurncd height, when perfect, with the extenwl coatiiig on, to the i'ummit of the angle)- 
feet Krtuch, Englilh meafure 538 feet. * • 

Prefent number of the layers of done from the bafe to the truncated lummit 203 feet. 

Perpendicular height of the opening by which the pyramid is entered, 41 toifes 5 feet, or 
Englilh mealurc 267 feet 5 inches. 

Length of the gallery, which, in a Hoping diredbn, forms a right angle with the fide, 12 toifes 
3 inches, or 77 feet Englilh meafure. 

Length of the fecund gallery, which forms, with the interior horizontal platform, an aiigl.; of 
ay degrees, 40 toifes 5 feet, or 261 feet Englidi. 

At the upper extremity*of this gallery is a chamber, of a fquare form, which.dands in the 
center of the pyramid, the fides of it lixteea &et) (fevcnteca Englilh); the height leveuteeii, 
(Englilh, eighteen feet onp inch and a halfj. 

But 
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Bat^t mivR; bp obfcHred, that above the apparent floor, at the height of three feet, is a febond, 
which protedls the othef. • ^ • 

At about a fowrth>part of the length from the point of departure'in* the fecond gallery, 
there is another gallery^ which advances horizontally to the center of the 'pyramid, and which 
leads to an bpartment 19 toifes, or 67 feet fquare. 

At the paint where this gallery begins is a well, at firft perpendicular, but afterwards floplng 
gently: the well is fcarcely more than’two feet wide, and is partly filled with rubbifli,;^the 
depth to thcbbftruftion in it, from the furface, is 195 French feet, or 208 feet Englilh. The 
fiift bend, that is to fay the upper bend of the well, or mekias, is 132 feet (140 feet Englilh) 
below (this fliould certamly be above) the bafe of the pyramid. Tranllator. 

NOTE IX. p. 805. 

f • 

IN the foregoing note is dated that the paflage forms a right angle with the fide of the 
pyramid, and that the angle of the fide with the horizon is 128''. The Hope of the glacis noticed 
by Abd Allatif, previous to arriving at the horizontal paflage, mud thcfefore make an angle 
■of 52* with the horizon. Tranflator. 


NOTE X. p. 805. 

IT Teems to me very doubtful that the firll opening of the great pyramid was efFefIcd by the 
caliph Mamoun. I hefitate to credit this from the terms ufed by Denys, of Telmahre, the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, who accompanied Mamoun into Egypt, in fpeakifig of tlif 
pyramid, which was already open when vifited by him. Mr. Wahl obferves, that fom& 
orientalifls attribute the firft opening in the pyra^mid to the caliph Mahmoud, and others to 
Haroon Ahrafliid; but cites no authority. In ftating my doubt, I muft not conceal that the 
opening in the pyramid is by common tradition aferibed to Mamoun, and Hands fupported by 
the teftimony of Mafoudi, who wrote about a century after the expedition of the caliph. 

• According to Makrifi. this faft is related by Mafoudi, in the work entitled Hjflory of the Pajl 
Timet and the Things dejiroyedby Fortunet in it is faid, “ That Abd-allah Mamoun, fon of Haroon 
Al-rafhid, having arrived in Egypt, and vifited the pyramids, was inclined to demolifh one in order 
to difeover of what it was compofed ^ that, on its being reprefented to him that h» never would 
be able to fucceed in the undertaking he replied, “ I.will abfolutely have an opening made and 
that on thiSaOccafion, In order to fatisfy him, the entrance feen at prefent was efle£Icd; that, 
for the purpofe of making it, fire, vinegar, &c. were ufed.’* This paflage indeed exifts in the 
fnanufcript’in the Imperial library: but as no other Arabian author, that I remember, makes 

' mention of an expedition p{ Haroon AUrafhitl into Egypt, I confider it highly probable that this 
is an error of our manufeript. 

Ebn Haukal, the cotemporary of Mafoudi, is fatisfied with ftating that one of the caliphs of 
. t^e Abbaflee family, whom he conjcrlures to be Mamoun, or Motafem, had in contemplation 
to efledi the deftrudlion of the pynmids; bul renounced the proje£I from calculating that the 
whole of the revenues he drew from Egypt, would be infuflicient.to defray the incidental expence. 
May we not conjedihre that the pyramid was opened before Mamoun; and that this prince, from 
having giving orders that the in^eiior iheuld be further explored, has had the opening of the 

• pyramid attributed to himfelf ? 

t 

- '• NOTE XI. p. 805. 

ACCORDlNn to Mr. Grobert, *‘all the ftones of the pyramids arc cemeqfed together; the 
mortar ufed ex idly reftmbics that made in Europe; the furfaces of the ftones arc as nicely 
fquare of each otlwr as can be expeded from their great age. That they had holes wrought on 
their furfaces is yet to be difeerned; but no veftiges announce that the outward coating was 
fupported by intails or grooves.” 

Abfl Allatif polfil^ fpeaks of the ftones of the outermoft coat. 

« One cannot fufnckntly admire, ” fays likewife Mr. Denon, “ the exafilitude of the ftratifi- 
cation of the pyramids, the unchangeablenefs of their form, or their • ftrudure; andthefetoo 

14 pre- 
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preferved ir. maifes rf fuch magnitude, fo gigantic, as to make one confide then\ th(^link Vhtch 
joins the colofTal w6rk.\ of art to thofe of nature.” • * 

NOTE XII. p. 805. . . 

HERE, affurediy, we muft recognize pofitive teftimony; noj can I here refrain frojn repeating 
what I have faid in my notice of the edition of Mr. White. After due reflection on the ftyle ot 
Abl Ailatif, on his conftant maintenance upon all occaiions of the charader of §n impartial 
obferver, and faithful hiftorian, his evidence cannot be called in Gyuefliun on a matter of fo much 
weight as this, and refpeding which his aflirmation is fo explicit. Ir is moreover flrengthened by 
that of many other Arabian writers of greater antiquity, pnd even though the declaration of our 
author fltould be charged with a little exaggeration, ftill cannot I allow the negative proof, wh ci 
fome would deduce from the fllence on this fubjed of the moft rcfpedahic hiftorians, to weigh 
agiiirll the .‘tuthority of an ocular witnefs, and one fo worthy of being believed. The value of 
this tellimony is further augmented by thel'c words, which fome lines further on arc exprefled 
by Abd Ailatif, in fpeaking of the traditions current on the primitive deftination and the origin 
of the pyramids: “on this fubjed I have treated at large in my great work,* and have related 
what others have hiid of thefe buildings; to this, therefore, I refer the reader fulicitous of more 
minute details, confining myfclf in this prefenl work to the xeprefentation of /,bai »lone of which 
I have mjfelf been witnefs” 

I have obferved that fever il other Arabian writers, anterior to Abd Ailatif, agreed with him 
rcfpfdingvthc hieroglyphic inferiptions on the pyramids ; fome of them I fliall cite. 

“ The pymraids," fiiys IVlnfoudi, an author of thg beginning of the- fourth century of the 
hejra, and who wrote in Egypt, “arc very lofty edifices, and of marvellous conftruftion: their 
furfacc is covered with inferiptions in the cha?adcrs of ancient nations and kingdoms, which no 
longer exifl.” What this writing is, or its fignification, are alike unknown. (Man. Arab, of the 
Imp. Lib. No. 598, c. 102). 

Ebu.KhordadDuh, a traveller and author of a geographical defeription of mufifulman countries, 
wrote in the third century of the hejra: in a pallagc cited by Makrifi, he* hus exprefles himfelf : 

“ All the fecrets of magic, and all the receipts of the medical art, are inferibed on the pyramids, 
in the Mufnad character. 

The fame. Alakrifi quotes another writer, who fays, ** We faw the furfaces of thefe two great 
pyramids covered with writing from the fu^^tmit to the bsffe: the lines wedc clofe, perfc£ily even, 
and oppofite one to the other; they were w'ritten in charafkers ufed by thofe who •confirudleii 
thefe edifices; the letters are now wholly unknown, nor can their fenfe be divined (Man. Arab, 
of the Imp. Lib. No. 652, folio 67). * 

£bn>Haukal, a traveller and author of the four.h century of the hejra, in a fimiiar manner 
atteils, that the exterior of the great pyramids was full of inferiptions, in a charadber which he 
denominaus Graco-Syriact at leall if there be no fault in the manufeript belonging to the Leyden 
library which 1 have now before roe, or Amply Qreek according to the quotation of Makrifi. , • 
Guillaume dc Baldenfel, who travelled to the Holy Land* and Egypt in the 14th Century, 
atteils his having feeti, on the two larged pyramids, inferiptions in divers charadbers; “ in 
which,” he fays, *' 1 didinguilhed writings in different idioms;” and be details an infeription in 
fix Latin verfes. Guili. de Baldenfel Uouaspor. in Terr. Sanc»apud Cams, in Ledb. Antiq. t. v.' 
part xi. p. 113. * 

The learned Greaves, (Mifc. Works of M. J. Greaves, b. i. p. 125,) in his Tyraniidographia, 
calls in quedion the veracity of the writings of the Aij^bs refpedbing tbeie infcriptions<; but the 
authorities beforq him were not of equal validity to thofe 1 have quoted. HCtbdotas (lib. xi. 
chap. 125 ) mentions an infeription engraven on the pyramid of Cheops, which feems not to 
correfpoiid with the multitude of inferiptions noticed by the Arabs;' but he may have fpoken of 
this particular one, on account of the fingularity of its intent. I know not whether or no with the 
learned French tranilator of his works, we ought to deduce from bis obferving “ the infeription 
is ui Egyptian ebaradbers,^' that this infeription was mod probably in the vulgar charadber. and 
not in hieroglyphics. Pollibly this writing was in the vulgar, and the others in the iacred 
charadber. To reconeik the filence of the Greek and Latin writers on the fufajedb of the 
inferiptions on the pyramids with the tedimony of the Arab writer^ Mr. White makes a 
VOL. atv, 5 * ii 
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jttdid^s o|^er^tion chichi tranfcribe: (the tranllation from the Latin is as follows,) *<^Such 
abundance of hieroglyphical charafterB were feen in every part of Egypt that they would fail of 
exciting admiratiw ii;| the obfervers, and be dceme 4 unworthy of hiftorical relation. Owing to 
this it is that in the defcriptions of the obelifks, which from the ground td the very fummit are 
covered wifh hieroglyphics, this circumftance has remained unnoticed by the greatefl: part of the 
ancients'.” • * 

. I tnuft not however difguife that, act^rding to the tcftimony 'of travellers, the moft elevated 
part of the butermoft coating of the fecond pyramid, which yet fubfifts, prefents no bierogly. 
phics. This only proves that the entire fuperheies of the pyramids was not covered with thefc 
charadkers. It is moreover added, that no remains of hieroglyphics are difeovered either among 
the numerous fragments difperfed at the foot of the pyramids, or on the piei cs of granite or 
marble, which formerly made a part of their external coating, and which are now to be feen at 
Gizeh, and elfewhere,* where they ferve as lintels, thrcftioids, and door piers. May it not be 
allowed to queilion whether thefe obfervations have been made with all the nicety requisite, to 
give ftrength to this negative contradidfion ? _ Mr. de Sacy. 

The queltion pf Mr. dc Sary is doubtlefs well founded. The affertion ef thofe who difpute 
the truth of the pyramids having once been covered with hieroglyphics, that none are found at 
Gizeh, or elfewhere, may be true, as refpedls the prefent day, but was not the cafe two centu¬ 
ries back. Pietro della Valle, in the relation of his travels, (tome i. lettrc xi, p. 335. Paris, 
1745.) after deferibing the pyramids, and proceeding to relate his vifit to the depofimries of the 
mummies in their neighbourhood, fays, We palTcd the night in a Iioufe of this village 
(Sakkara): in the evening a conteft arofe among the inhabitants about who (hould receive us^ 
when, from the good opinion I entertained of a houfe, over the door df which fhcre was ai> 
hieroglyphic infeription, 1 feledied that, concluding that its owner who had chofen this orna¬ 
ment was, without doubt, more intelligent than His neighbours.” Tranllator. 

NOTE XIII. p. 805. 

IN the text ftands Aj^dimoun. Jablonflci has, in my opinion, proved to demonftration, that 
• Cneph or Cnouphi, and Agatbodaimon are no other than the Egyptian and Greek denominations 
for the fame deity. He has given an etymology, according to which Agathodaimon appears to 
be a literal tranllation of Cnouphi. ' 

• NOTE XIV. p. 807. 

* I SHALI. not dilate much refpefling the fphinx, or the mutilations which it has experienced 
' fince the time of Abd Allatif. A detail on this fubjefl may be feen in the notes and illuflrations 
alHxed by Mr. Langlis to his edition of the travels of Norden : but I cannot refrain from citing 
two authors of modern date, whofe teilimony, after the evolution tf iix hundred years, fo fully 
.cpnfirms the recital of our author. 

« This monftrous and truly coloflal ftatue,’’ fays Mr. Grobert, was painted yellow; and 
the colour is preferved eveft to our time in the parts not broken.” 

The otlier palTagc^s much more important, from its minutenefs, and the name of its author, 
an unexceptionable judge on limilar fubjef^s. •' It is Mr. Denon, who thus exprefles himfelf: 

“ I had not fulTicient Iteifure to obferve the fphinx, which is well worthy of being copied 
with the niceft attention, a manner which it has never been before. Although its proportions 
be cololfa^'^he outlines which are remaining arc equally fupple and corredl $ the expreffion of 
the bead is miM, benevolent, and tranquil; the charader African} but the mouth, the lips of 
which are thick, poflefie^ a foftnefs in the apparent motion of them, and a nicety of execution 
truly admirable 5 they are a£lually llelh and life. At the period a monument like this was 
formed, the art of fculpture muft certainly have been in a high Hate of perfedlion. If in this 
head be wanting that which by convention is conlidered ftyle, I mean the crcfll and impofing 
form which the Greeks hate given to their deities, yet do we find and admire in this figure, 
that rfuth and fimplicity, that expreflion of nature elevating into what we conceive of fuper- 
natural, or rather that foftening of the roajefty of divinity into the gentlenefs of nature, which 
is foreign to this ftyle> and is nm found in the produdllons of the artifis of Greece: finally we 
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have been accuftoinf^ to contemplate with amazement merely the hugfc dime/iliua of* this 
monument, but the adonifliing perfedion it difplays is ftil^more deferving of admira^n.” 

At the commenceftient of this note 1 refer to the notes and illultratitpis .of Mr. Langlcs, 
aflized to the Travels of Norden into Egypt and Nubia, in which, from Makrili, he points out 
the epoch of the mutilation of the fphinx. I ought to add, that the adventure there rElatcd was 
known to Van Slcb, who thus fpeaks of it, (Relat, dello, filato prefen. dell’ Egin», p. 266.) 
Gli e Jlato roito il mjo da un certo Moro, di che fogUona f-accontare un* ijhria, cm verfi bellij^mi in 
lingua Arabicof che per breviiit tralafcio, non credendo la vera. The nofc of it was btokeii by a 
certain Moor, of whom a tale is related, in moll beautifuhverfe inthc Arabic tongue, which for 
brevity fake I ondt, not believing it true. 

The fame madmen who mutilated the fphinx, likewife mutilated the lions vinth which Malik 
Aldhahcr Bibars Bondokdarl had adorned the bridge he caufed to be conilruCled at Cairo, and 
which was called the Bridge of the Lions. Thcfe lions were Hill feen ’there in the time “of 
Makrili; but their heads had then been mutilated, as xYcll as the face of the fphinx, by Sheikh 
Mohammed, furnamed the “ Falter of his Age,” who fancied by this to render hinifelf more ac¬ 
ceptable to God. * j 

There are feveral etymologies of the true name of the fphinx, which, according to Makrili, 
Soyouti, and others, is belheef; but the one which alone to me Teems admilTible is that of M. Igu. 
Rofli, who derives it from the Coptic, bel the eye, and heet the heart, taking the latter as an 
adjeflivc, and thus giving for its fenfe, “ a man who has his beartdn his ryes, or is without dif- 
guife j” as jn French they arc accullomed to fay, “his heart is on his lips,” to exprefs a frank and 
open man. hjow this charafteriftic applies to the flatue, will be feen in the diftinflion fo well 
eiiablillied by Mr. Zolga, (Etym. Aigypt) between the*Egyptian fphinx and that of the Grecian 
mythology. The former is to be rcganled no otherwife than as an emblem of ftrength united 
to underftanding, of the union of the virtues wliich render man worthy of approaching the Deity, 
and of entering his temples; in fhort, of enlightened wifdom and true courage. 


NOTE XV. p. 807. 

ST. EPHREM, in his commentary on the thirty-third chapter of Ifalab, makes mention of 
thefe obelilks; “ This houfe of the fun,” fays he, “ is the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the worllnp of demons, and the adoration of idols were moll feduloully obferved. In this place 
were fome enormous columns worthy of addiiration. Each of tlieai was'Gxty cubits high, and 
the bafe on which they flood ten cubits. The cap on the head of every column was of ivhice 
copper, and weighed a thoufanJ pounds and upwards. On thefe columns were the, figures of 
men and animals, wont to be adored by the idolaters of thofe days; the columns were likewife* 
loaded with infciiptions in the chara£lers of the pnefts, which infcrip: 4 ons related the myfleries 
of paganifln.” 


NOTE XVI, p. 807. 

EBN-KHORDAHBEH, (Man. Arab. Bib. Imp. No. 682, folio 126.) n writer of the third 
century, quoted by Makrifi, had previoully made the fame remark. “ At Ainfhems in 
Egypt,” fays he, “ arc two columns, the remains o^ a great number which there were at one, 
period at this place: at the funimit of each is a collar (ca^ of copper, from one of the 
two, and from beneath this cap difliis water: this water defeends nearly to the middle of the 
column, but no farther. The water continues to diflil day and night: the part of dbg column 
wetted by it, is green and damp; the water does not Teach the ground. Thjit^is a work of 
HoolhenL” * . 

Mohammed, fon of Abd-alrahecm, gives a defeription of this obelilk in the Tohfat-alhalbab, 
and (he pafl'age is repeated by Makrifi; (Man. Ar. Bib. Imp. No.954, fo. 18. and No.682, 
frt J26.) it runs as follows in the Tohfat-alhalbab: “ At a place called Ain-fhems in Egypt, 
there is a fquare column,’nearly a hundred cubits high, and formed^f a marble, the colour of 
which refcmblcs that of the Ihcll of Venus, and is tranfparent. This column is one Angle piece, 
and terminates at top in. a point. It Hands on a bafe of marble, which looks like a houfe. 
On its fummit is a coating of copper, as handfume as gold, on which is reprefented 
the figure of a man feated, and looking towards the eafl. From beneath this cooinr 
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watw di|Uls,_ which runs along the ftone the fpace of ten cubit8» as nearly as <an be 
afeertained by the efe. This watea has genetated, and caufed to vegetate on the done, a, 
fpeclesof water/nofs, which is vifible. At all times, in fummer as m Avinter, the water is 
feen to glitter on this verdure, and this I hare m'yfelf remarked ; the inhabitants aflirm-that it 
courinucs* thus conftantly, in fummer as in winter, but that the water never defeends to the 
ground. tThis column is one of she w'Onders.” 

After copying Abd /^llatif’s relation word for word, Mfikrifl adds, « Mohammed-ben- 
Jbrahim Ja«i (or rather Jazeri) fays in his chronicle On the 4fh of Ramadan this year of 656, 
(beginning Jan. 1258) iell on# of thepeedles of Pharaoh, which are in Egypt, at a place called 
Mabria, part of the fuburbs of Cairo} within it was found nearly two hundred weight of 
copper, and frotft its fur.v.nit topper was taken of the value of io,ooo dinars." 

To the foregoing 1 have to add the teftimony of one of my friends, Mr. dc Hammer, who 
hittiiclf obferved the phenomenon of the trickling pillar. 

I think it incumbent on me,” fays this learned man in a letter addrefled to me, « to make 
you acqanmted with a phenomenon which I rayfclf obferved in Egypt in 1801, and which I do 
not rccolleet to l^vc any where feen mentioned by European travellers. •> . 

In the month of AuguO: I vifited Heliopolis and its obelilk. I could not approach the 
obelifk nearer than frgm thirty to forty paces, in confequence of its being furroundckl by water 
of foinc depth, occafioned by the overflowing of the Nile. I was therefore obliged to content 
myfelf with a diflant view of jt} and wa« moll alloniflicd at feeing, at about a third part of its 
height, water filtering through the ftone, and trickling down the obeliik, without my being 
able to perceive in the ftone either joint, hole, or opening of any defeription. This pheno¬ 
menon appears to me to be produced fimfdy by the nature of the capill^y tubes ‘of, the ftone*; 
for being fixed on the foil without any foundation, it may draw up the water and fuffer it to 
efcape by its lateral furfaces.” The only paffagfe I have hitherto found which relates to this 
phenomenon is the following, extracted from a v/ork on Egypt, entitled Ketab al-Jbemeen almen 
Dhootn, which is in the Imperial library at Vienna. “ At Ainfhems are two columns, called tlic 
Needles of Pharaoh ; they are placed immediately upon the furfaoc of the ground, without any 
foundation; their height is fifty cubits, and on the fummit of each is a kind of cap made of 
copper. When the Nije rifes, water trickles from thefe two columns.” 

The learned Zoega (deOrig. etUfuObeL p.602.) conjeftures, that the obelifk ftjll fubfifting at 
Heliopolis, and that at,Rome, whither it was tranfported by Auguftus, and placed in the Campus 
Martins, make part of the four obelifks eredled at lleliopolis by Sithos or Sithofis, who is the 
fame with Sifoftris. 

^ • 

note; XVII. p. 807; 

THESE are the obelifks, or Needles of Cleopatra. It appears that, in the time of Abd Allatif, 
that which is now fallen was ftanding. For an account of themj^ee Denon foy. dans la Haute 
£g. t.i. p. 62. Norry Relab, de Pexte. (P Egy^ p. 35. Zoego de or. tfT ufu Obcl. p. 606. 

NOTE XVIII. p. 809. 

1 SHALL not fay much on the confecyieqce of this important paffage, and the lefs from its 
having been treated at large by Mr. Langlis, in his Notes on the Travels of Norden, and by 
Mr.White * in t^e learned work he has publifhed under the title of « .dSgyptiacaI fliall not 
either lay much ftrefs on the authority of different other Arabian writers, fuch as Makrifi and 
Soyouti, who both atteft: the fame, as thefe may be fufpedled of having copied the paffage of 
AM Allatif, or of Aboo’Uforour, from whom Schultens firft extraded the fatf we difeufs. 
But I fhall here requeft attention to the value of the teftimony of a judicious writer, who relates 
his having himfelf feen the wreck of thefe columns, and founds his account of their deftruAion, 
and the epoch at which it occurred, on the uncontradiAed recital of all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria. I mufl add, ^at this event, which happened in the reign of Saladin, could have 
takemplace, ’at mod,, but thirty years before Abd Allatif travelled into Egypt; and alfo, that 
the very name of the column (amond alfawari, or the column of pillars} fpeaks potOfer- 

* Br. White of Oxford. Trans. 
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fully* in favour of his narration. I am ready to believe that the number of f^r hundred 
columns is ratheu an exaggeration; and likewife that Karadja wiil only ’ha# confum- 
tnated the ruin of aa edifice already much injured by time^ difpofing of the wreck of it in a 
manner worthy an i^orant MuiTuIman: ftili the truth of the relation is \iot> on this account, 
either lefs poiitive or lefs incontrovertible. The only thing to be defired for more firmly 
eftabliHung the fa£);, is, that it might have the teftitnony of £o(ac Muffiilmea writers of d*date 
antenor by one or two centuries to Abd AlJatif, wlw, in defcrtbtng the city of Alexandria, 
Ihould have noticed thefe porticoes as fubfifting in their time. • 

This defideratum is in a meafure fupplied by Mr. W^ite in a pafiage which he quotes from 
the abbreviator of Edrifi, (Egypt, p. 88.) who ftates that die column in difeuflion ftood within 
a building in the middle of the city: " the columns of which are yet fiandii^, as well as the 
piers of the doors. This building forms a parallelogram : on each of its fhorter Tides are Cxteen' 
columns; on each of the longer fixty-feven. Towards the northern>fidc is a large column 
fuimoiinting a capital, and reding on a bafe of marble, &c.” Edrifi, of whofe works this 
author only gave an abridgment, wrote about the year of the hejra 548, (beginning March 
1153) confctjuently^near fifty years earlier than Abd Allatif: his teftimony, therefore, confirms 
what our author relates of the demolition of this edifice, in the time of Salabettdin. 

I am able to cite other authorities not lefs pofitivc than the preceding^ The firft, afforded by 
a writer, whofe name is unknow'n to me, but whofe work, found in a very imperfeA ftate in 
the Imperial library, is improperly miftaken for one of Edrifi. The anonymous author of this 
work wrote in the year 460 of the hejra, as he himfelf avers in feveral places. The following • 
_are his vVords in deferibing Alexandria : “ The fame author (I am ignorant of whom he fpeaks, 

• as there is d blank in* the manuferipr) fays, the great* palace at Alexandria is at prefent in ruins : 
it daiids on a large hill fronting the gate of the city; the length of it is five hundred cubits, 
and the breadth about half as much. Nothing of it fubfiils at prefent but the columns, the 
whole of which are now (landing, as well as the portal, which is of greateft folidity, and mod 
elegant drufture. Each pier is formed of a fiiiglc (lone, as is the threftiold. The colutxms of 
the palace exceed in num^r a hundred, and are all of them nearly ten fpans in thicknefs. In 
the northern part of this palace (lands a large column thirty fix fpans thfck (here the periphery is* 
meant); it is of fuch height that a ilone cannot be thrown to its top. It fupports a capital of. 
very folid (l(u£lure, which evinces its having once fupported fome edifice. Its bafe confilts of a red 
(lone, fquare and remarkably hard : each fide of this bafe meafures twenty-two fpans, and its 
height is eight. The column (lands on a pivot inferted in the earth: wTen the wind blows with 
violence, (loues are placed beneath the column, wduch by the force ot its motion kre ground to 
dull.” Arab. Imp. Lib. No. 580, fo. 61.) , 

A fecond authority is that of the author of thqTohfat-alhalbab, whovifited Alexandria in tl^e 
year of the hejra 511. His remarks on the column of Pompey, and the edifice of which it* 
formed a part, are given the following words: ** The genii conlliufled at Alexandria, for 
Solomon, a large hall, wbrnh is one of the wonders of the world. It is formed of columns of 
red marble, with (liades of diflerent colours, ffiining like the (hell of Venus of Arabia the 
Happy, and poliflied fo as to refenible a mirror': on looking at.thefe columns, fuch is the 
gloifincfs of their furface, a man (landing behind can be feen reffe&ed. .Thefe columns are in 
number about three hundred: each of them is^ thirty cubits in height, and reffs on a marble 
bafe; and on the fummit of the column is a capitaf, likcwt&;of marble, and very folidly fixed. 
In the middle of this hall is a column of marble, a hundred cubits in height, ttach of ten cubits f 
(cither thefe words are mifplaced here, or there is fumething omitted); It is formed of marble of 
various colours, as are the other columns. The genii, in order to form the roof of this hall, 
which was the hall of audience of Solomon, had hewn and faffiioned one green (lone of a fquared 
form; but when informed of his death, they« caft it on to the battle of the Nile, in the mod 
diftant part of Egypt. Among the columns of tlus hall is one which moves of itfelf, and 
inclines towards the eail and the weft at the inftant of funrife or funfet. Every body perceives 
this motion of the pillar, without being able to ailign a caufe. Thi% is a marvellous tmng.** 

Thefe-authorities, notwithftanding the fables with which they are mingled, and theeisaggera- 
4 ions they may contain, fuffice to remove any doubt, that the column o( Pompey owes its Arabian . 
name of the column of the pillars” to the porticoes by which it was furrounded, and which were 

ftandine, 
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ftandiog, a| leaft part*of them, inthe^time of Salaheddin: this opinion alfo is adopMd bf Mr. 
Gmeliny or*by one of the learned men who contributed with him to th^ additions given to the 
German abridge^, tsanflation of Bruce's Travels, and by Mr. Paulus, in* his edition of the 
3 efcripthn de Egypt ancienne of Th. J. Dittmar. 

T«> the authorities extra£led from the Arabian writers, I cannot refrain from adding pne of 
much greater antiquity, to whic|jf <u{ficient ^>attention appears not to have been*paid, but which 
was not overlooked by Mr. Zoega. It iit taken from the works of the Rhetor Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius, after deferihing the fite of what he denominates the acropolis of Alexandria, the 
elevation of the ground, the different, roads leading thither, the hundred fteps which were 
afeendtd in order to arrive there, and the propylcum with which the entrance of it was' decorated, 
thus continues: * 

** On entering the citadel you find a fite bounded by four equal fides; fo that the (hape 
of the building on it ts that of a brick mould. In the middle is a co^rt furrouotled by 
columns, and to this court porticoes fucceed: the porticoes alfo are feparated by cofumns of 
equal fize. (I here omit feme words of dubious import}. Each portico terminates at the angle 
of termination of another portico } and there is a double column, which at the fame time belongs 
to one and the otfier portico, being the laft of the one and the firlf of attother. 'Within the 
porticoes cabinets are c^nftruded: fotne, which feivc for containing books, are open to thofe 
inclined to the ftudy of philofophy, and prefent to all the city ready means of acquiring 
wifdom, others are confecrated to the worfhip of the ancient deities. Thcfe porticoes have a 
♦ roof adorned with gildings, and the capitals of thc^ columns ate of copper gilt. The court is 
embeilifhed with different ornaments, each part having its ownj in one quarter arc^feen the^ 
combats of Perfeus. In the middle of the court rifes a column of extraordinary dimensions, which • 
ferves as a point of diredion to the building; for on arriving, you would not know whither you 
were going did not this column ferve to dire£k ybu on your way. Round the capital of the 
column are placed the elements of all exiftence.” 

There is fome difference between the defeription of Aphthonius and that of the Aralrian authors, 

^ but the difference is of little importance. I imagine that the rhetor, in the laft phrafe, indicates 
the elevated dome on tHe capital of the column, on which was reprefented either the principal 
. deities to which all tlungs created owe their exiftence, or the emblems of the elements. The 
sera in which Aphthonius flouriftied, is, as Fabricius remarks, pofterior to the timepf Ariftides 
and Hermogenes, whom he cites, and confequentiy at the earlieft, the third century of the 
vulgar sera. The precilc period at which he wrotc,*from different obfervations in his works, 
appears to trie to be between Conftantine and Julian, and after the year 389, in which the' 
temples were deftr^ed, and idolatry aboliflied in Egypt, by the laws of Theodofius, ,j|^id 
.extravagant zeal of Tfaeophilus. * , “ 

We now know that the'eolumn of Pompey was confecrated to the Emperor Diocletian by a 
prefeff of Egypt, probably Pomponius, as is evident from the Greeh infeription on the pedeftal 
of the column, about the year 302; but it does not follow that this 
ero6lion'of the column j for as Mn.Zocga has made appear, there is no fufticient reafon for 
affigning To late a date to its eredion, as that at which Egypt became a province of the Roman 
empire. , 

If it be aficed which among the ancient iqpnuments of Alexandria it is that Aphtho.nius 
defetibes, and to which thq porticoes and colonnades belonged that were ftanding in the time 
Of Salaheddin, the*ruins of which alfo were feen by Pocockc round the column of Pompey, 

1 fliall not hefitate *in anfweriDg the Serapeum, or Temple of Serapis. For Strabo places this 
within the line of the canal cut from the lake Mareotis to join it with the port Cibotos} and 
this pofition perfe&ly correfponds with the fite of the column, as pointed out by Aplitlionius, 
by Abd AJIatif, and Ruftin, however it differs from the pofition given it by d’Anville. Why 
Aphthonius fails^ of noticing the building by the name of Serapeum may poflibly be accounted 
for by the worihip of Serapis having been aboliOied at the time he wrote. 

Thttt the porticoes deferibed by the Arabian writers arc the fame deferibed by Aphthonius 
and Ru^tn, 1 have no doubt, bur, though 1 conjedlure fuch to be the cafe, I dare not ararm them 
to be thofe Of which Hipparchus fpeaks as cited by Ptolemy (Cn. Pomp. Mag. Cooftruc. Liht 
xiii. lib. iii. p. 60..} 

^ « By 
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*' By-thefe obrenrations/’ fays Hipparchus ** it clearly aj^pears that the diflin'ences of the 
years have been infinitely fmail. As to the folAiceSf I am inclined to believe tHat tfbth Archi¬ 
medes and myfelf have made a miftake, as well in our obfervations as ov|,r calculations, of a 
quarter of a day. The irregularity of the annual revoluiions may be exit&ly diftinguilhed by 
the ob(eivation$ made on the circle of copper at Alexandria, in the portico called the quadran¬ 
gular, and which feems to be defigned to indicate t^e day of»^e equinox, as on t^at da^ its 
concave furface begins to be illuminated on the oppofite fide (to that which was illuminated 
before tiic equinox}; and farther on, “ This is what may be feen in the circles of copper which’ 
we have in the paialtre, and which appear to be placed in the Jpvcl (plane) of the equinodial 
circle; for by obferving diligently, we remarked in their pofition, and efpeciaily that of the larged 
and moft ancient, fo great a difference, that fometimes their concave furfaeCs nvere illuminated 
twice oil the fame equinodial days.” 

If the, quadrangular portico mentioned by Hipparchus be the fame doferibed by Aphthonuis, 
may we not conclude that the capital of the column of Poropey fuppotted a fmall obfervatory, 
anil that there it was the circle was placed, on which the obfervations of the equinoxes were 
made by HipparGhue." This column, probably, might not be infulated, but joined to fome part 
of the furrounding building which allowed accefs to it; this circumfiance, inAed, were it the 
fad, would explain the filcnce of Strabo refpeding its cxiftence. The obfe^ation of Aphtbonius, 
that on the capital were feen the “ elements of all things," may allude to certain figures relating to 
aftronomy reprefented on it; the figns of the zodiac for example, or the conilellations.' Accord¬ 
ing to fome Arabian authors, this capital fultained a ftatue of bronze, which was melted and 
converted into money, in the caliphat of Walid, Ton of Abd almalik. Abd Allatif relates his 
having feen du the c.tpital a that is to fay, a«cupola, or fomewhar of a vaulted form. 
I’ococke remarked that it feemed intended to fupport a ftatue, as a hollow was fafiiioned at the 
top, no doubt, for receiving fomething. Mr.'Norry, fpeaking of this capital, fays, “ A circle 
of two metres and two centimetres in diameter, and depreifed the depth of fix centimetres, fuggefts 
the idea that if once fupported a focle, on which perhaps flood the image of the hero for whom the 
column was eretled.” 

By the reprefentation affixed to the relation of Mr. Norry is feen, thft the platform of the 
capital in its narrowed part, meafures nine feet three inches (Eng. ^f. io| in.) diagonally 
fixteen feet thyce inches, (Eng. 17 f. 6 jin.) The circle traced on the capit^, being of the diameter 
deferibed, would have been large enough for a fmall obfervatory, qnd it might have been fecured 
againd any injury from the weather by a fmall dome, in which the requifiie openings ihooid hare 
been made. * 

Gteatfircics, defigned for adronomical obfervations, and placed thus on high columns, or 
very lofty edifices, fuch as the Tower of the PharoSj may Hare given-rife to what Arabian writers,* 
always inclined to the marvi-llous, relate of the large mirror placed on the Pharos of Alexandria,. 
by means of which veficls leaving the ports of Greece were didinguiiiied. 

NOTE XIX, P.S09. 

J/Iany celebrated writers difpnte the faft, related by Aboulfaraj iniiis Arabic hidory of the 
Dynadies, of tiie dedruftion of the library of Alexandria by order of the caliph Omar j to 
repeat and appreciate all that has been written on which fubjefi would craft a long'differlation.. 
The grounds on which the doubt is founded may be feen in a German differta|ion pablifhed at 
Gottingen.in 1792^ by Mr. Ch. Rcinhard, and in remarks of Mr.de Santc Crqix, (Mag. Encyc. 
An. V. t. iv. p. 433). One of the objeftions to the recital of Aboulfaraj wr:s the filcnce of other 
writers among the Arabians on a fubjeft of fuch importance. But this objeftion is weakened 
by the tedimoniel of Abd Allatif and Makrifi, though the relation of (he latter is, very likely, 
but a copy of that of Abd Allatif. I fhall, however, produce fome new authorities, fuited I 
conceive, to prove that if the faft as reported by Aboulfaraj, prefents many details which cannot 
ftand the ted of criticifm, it yet is highly probable to be deduced from an htftorical fpft, 
and that Amroo really condemned to the flames, by the order of Omar, a numerous col- 
Itftion of book* which were at Alexandria at the time of the conqued of’t^s city by 
the Arabs. 

The* 
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authority T lhall adduce is4farnilhed tne by Haji-Khalfa, a moiern wrh^fe «roe, 
but one whofe vaft erdBitton cannot be conrefted. Thefe are his worc^ in the prolej^dmenes 
. o(lKis Jn’bliogr^phic 4 «^i>onary. « In the early times of iflamifm, fhc Ara^ cultivated no other 
iludy than that of their own language, thelegd decifions contained in their code, and p^yGc for 
fome individuals among them who were proficients in phyfic, becaufe this fcience is indi^pnfablf 
neceflary t6 man in generah TjHbir neele® of the fcicnes had for its end the prcfctjration of 
the purity of their faith,, and the fundlmental dogmas of iflamifm, and the prevention of any 
diminution *of the zeal of its votaries, or any attack on the faith, refulting from the purfuit 
of thofe fciences cultivated by the Greeks, before the new religion Ihould be eftablifhed on 
a permanent^ bale.. It is even faid their fcruples were carried fo far, that they burnt, all 
the books wltich'fell into their hands, in the countries they conquered. Even the pentateuch 
and the gofpcl were ^forbidden to be read, in order that a uniformity of doftrine might 
be’maintained, and tKat the whole bent of the mind (hould be reftriHed to the ^pccption 
and putting in pra£iice of what is contained in the Koran, or founded on the example of*Ac 
prophet." 

Haji-Khalfa ai^s, that an individual having prefented to Abd-aliah, thl*'fbn of Abbas, a book 
‘-which he had Written, Abd-allah received it, an.! effaced the writing by dipping it in water, and 
explained his reafon by obferving, that if MuiTulmans accuftomed themfeivcs to write, they 
would lofe the habit of retaining things which required to be remembered; and that what was 
^ reduced to writing was fubjeft to be altered by interpolations, fupprcfllons, and changes, 
an inconvenience which was avoided where a mati^r was once cngraveil on the memory. 

The fame author furnifhes me with a fa£t very analogous to -^at is related of the tTeftruaiop 
of the library of Alexandria; and here he*but repeats the wdVds of Ebn.Khaldoon, a writer of 
the eighth century of the hejra, whofe aflertions arc of confiderable weight. The paflage in the 
bibliographical dickionary of Haji-Khalfa, under the head of Philofophlqil Knowlege, is as 
follows: ^ ' 

Ebn Khaldoon, in his Hiftorical Prolcgomenes, expreffes himfelf in thefe |crms: 'Fhe intel- 

• k£lual fciences, which, are natural to man, feeing he is endowed with the faculty of refleftion, 
belong not excluGvely to any nation whatever: on the contrary we perceive thSit all people who 
have applied themfeivcs to the acqulGtion of them, have all alike felt thofe truths which they 
make evident, and have propofed thofe queftions to which they give rife. They have their 
exiftence in* human nsture from the very beginning of civilization. Thefe fciences it is to 
which are gjvcn the name of philofopliy and wifdom. No nations have more clofely addi£ied 
themfelves to the (ludy of them than the PerGans and the Greeks. They were much honoured 
by the PerGans, and it is even faid they were tranfmitted by them to the Greeks wh«p AJex- 

• under, after conquering Darius and putting him to death, feized upon 1 iis dominions, and 
became mailer of the books of the PerGans, and their feientUie labours. But when the Muflnl- 
mans fubjefled the provinces of PerGa, and many books of that nation fell into their bands, 

. Saad, .fon of Aboo-Wakkas, wrote to Omar for permilGon to diffufesjiem among the Mufful- 
mans. The anfwer of Omar was : *1 Thirbw tHbm into water; for, if what the^ cotmin is capable 
of dire^ing (towards truth) God has already direded us by means much fupcridlRo thefe ; if, 
on the contrary, wh&t they fticw i# fuited to lead aftray, God has preferved us frdh it.” Tnife 
•books Vere then thrown into water or Grp, and thus perilhed the fciences of the PerGans. As 
^ for the Greeks, .(empire among'fhem Grft belonged to the lonians; then fciences werelikewife 
much cultivated among them, and fuftained by the mod celebrated rhara£lers of that^ation ; fo 
that their learned men may be efteemed the pillars of philofophy. Thofe called the Peripatetics, 
of the number of whom are the Stoics, diftinguiCbed themfelves eminently in the culture of the 
fciences. When empire; paflTed from them to the Csefars, and thefe becamef Chriftians, they 
renounced thefe fciences in purfuance of the dogmas of the religion they profefled; in c<ui- 
fequence they were preferved in thofe books alone vriiich treat of them* and which remained 
buried in their libraries. At length came Iflamifm." 

The paflage of’^bn-Khaldoon which I have cited above, i^oes not eaift in the manofeript 
fragrAent ff the hiftorical prolcgomenes of that author in my pofleffion, bu| in them I find 
another text which is relevant to the fame fubje£l. It is this: “ Philofophcrs among the human 
fpecies have exifted in abundance; the works on the feieneds, whiclt have not reached us, are 

“ j8 more 
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inore\uiiiiferous Aan thofe which have been tranfBiitted to the prefent tb^. What have become 
of the fcientiBc wOrk^of die PerfianS} that Omar orderod to be deftrojted at the -period of the, 
ccaiqueft of that country I where are thofe of the Chaldeans, the Syrian^^ the Bahylqman« { 
where are thofe of the Egyptians which preceded them! The works of ode '&)gle people aione^ 
have confedown to usji 1 mean of the Greeks." , • 

From*the authoritie's I have given, joined^with thol^ of Aboitlfacaj, Abd AUatif, ^nd Makrifi, 
it candot be doubted that the cal'ly conquefts of the Mufliiimahs were fatal to the books of the 
conquered countries, nor that Alexandria (hared the f»Me fate. The library they configned 
to the flames was not afliiredly that eflabliihed by the flifl: Ftoietnies,. nor the ancient library of 
the Serapeiim, nor, peyhaps, that of the fibafteum, or the temple of Auguftus; but a new 
collection, doubtlefs much inferior to the preceding^ formed for the fervioe of the fchool of 
Alexandria, and which might have been placed in the fame book-cafea, or cabinets mentioned 
by Aphthonius. ' • • 

'In the addition to the notes Mr. de Sacy fubjoins, what in this note I have faid relative to the 
- deftruCtion of the books of the Arabs by the Perlians, is further confirmed by a paflage of the 
hiftorian of the PerfiSn poets, Douletlhah, and by the teftimony of Leo Africanus, who pofitively 
fays, in fpeaking of the Perfians: ** and all their books at length wete btirni* by the comin;ind 
of the Mahometan caliphs, becaufe they feared that the Perfians, fo long as they pofll’fled 
the books which contained the fciences relative to natural objeds (le feienze naturali) the laws, 
and the worlhip of idols would not become good, and Catholic Mu^ulmans." 

NOTE XX. p.809. 

•* • • . 

DIMOUH is a denomination common to many villages of Egypt; that in queftion belongs to 
the territory of Gizeh. Makrifi, in the chapter of his hiftorical and topographical defeription of 
Egypt ^nd Cairo, entitled, of the Synagogues of the Jews, fays; 

” Of the number of Jewifli fynagogues in Egypt, is that of Dimour in Gizeh. It is the 
principal objcCl of the veneration of the Jews in that country j for they all implicitly believe that 
it (lands on the fpot where Mofes, fon of Amram, had his refidence the epoch he delivered • 
to Pharaoh the commands of God, and where he continued to dwell during the whole time of 
his (lay in Egypt, from the period of his return from the country of Madian, to the inftant of * 
his quitting, the land with the children of Ifrael. The Jews alfo fay, that the edifice now feeti 
at Diraouh, was built ftirty years after theT final defiruClion of jerufaiem by Tittis, and more 
than five hundred years before the inftitution of Iflamifm. In this fynagogue'is a rielakht tree of 
tmmenfe fize. Titc Jews have no doubt of the exiftence of it in the time of Mofes. They fay thaf 
that prophet, having planted his (la(F here, God caufed be ?ome a tree} that it continaAl 
' in all its beauty, covered with green branches, and with ^ trunk eve:., thick, and petfedly (Iraight,* . 
and tj^at it ^ew towards heaven until the tme that INlalik- A!a(Itra(>Shaban, fon of Hotei'n, built, 
beloyv^he citadel, the college which bears bis name, 'fhe prince, before whom the extreme beauty 
of t^is tree was praift-d, gave'dire£lion$ for it^being cut down to be ufed in the conftrudian of 
college. Wh(||i the people came the next morning to exccift. the orders '.f the prince,, the tree 
was found to fAve become crooked, and no longer prefented other than a hideous afpedl. It was 
there.forc left, and in this Hate remained a confidcrable fpace of time. At Vngth, it fo happened 
that a Jew committed fornication with a Jewiih womafti beneatl^the tr^e. From that inllant its 
branches pooped towards the ground, its leaves fell, and it withered, fo tbaviiot a fingle green, 
leaf remained. In this (late it is feen at prefent. On a certain day in the your, the Jews, with 
their families, refort to this fynagogue on a pilgrimage} the day is tha: on which the law is pro¬ 
mulgated^ in theemonth Suvan, and this pilgrimage (bands iufiead of one to Jerufaiem." (Man. 

At. Im. Lib. N". 682. fol.. 544>) . * 

Benjamin of Tudela, mentions the fpagogue, but the defeription he gives of its (ite is but 
little exafl. His words are '* in this place, without the city, (he fpeaks of the ancient capital, 
moft probably Memphis,} is tbed'ynagogue of Mofes our mailer, a building of great antiquity.’* 
(Itin. D. Benjaipin Not. C. I’Empeteur p. 119,120.) 
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NOTE XXI. p.809. 

"FHE tradition give;! here relative to a h€t on which it fecms difficult to r^toncile the teftimonv 
of fcripture with that of Herodotus, deferves notice. It might be imagined even from the 
exprcffionsln which the recital of Abd Allatif is conveyed, and the mention he m«kes of forty 
years as the duration of the defolsrtion of Egypt, that J;e obtained what he relates on this fubje^ 
from the Jews, or the Chfiftians, who foUnded this fafl entirely bn the authority of the prophets; 
but Abd Allatif is not the only Muffulman writer by whom mention is made of the conqueft of 
Egypt by Nabuchodonofor; and we may fafely affirm that this was a tradition widely fpread in. 
Egypt, and the truth of which was queltioned by no one. I might here add the tedimony of 
divers Muffiilman*authors, fuch as Mafoudi AbooMfeda, NowaiVi, and Makrifi, but fliall content 
myfclf with adducing the paffage of this laft, who thus exprefles himfelf in the chapter in which 
he 'fpeaks of Memphis and its kings: “ Next reigned Nekas.—This prince dying was fucceeded 
by his fon Koomis (dr Foomis, no doubt, Pfammis): he reigned fome time over Egypt. ’At 
length Bokht-nafr waged war againft him, put him to death, and laid Memphis in ruins, together 
with many other^cities of Egypt ^ he carried the inhabitants inio captivity, without leavings 
Gngle perfon behind; fo that Egypt remained forty years in a (late of devallation, and deditute 
of inhabitants.” 


, NOTE XXII. p.810. 

rillS properly fpeaking is a monolithic chapel, or chnpcl conftruded of a finale Aonc. 
Herodotus has handed down to us the defeciption of two monolithic chapels whicRlie had feen^ 
the one at Buto, in the temple of Latoiia, the other at Sal's in that of Minerva. Thefe two 
monuments of Egyptian grandeur have been made the fubjed of a curious memoir by M. le 
Comptc de Caylus, inlcrted in the Collef^ion of the Academy of Belles Lettres. Thc^mono- 
lithic chapel feen by Abd Allatif was of very inferior fize to the two works of this defeription 
deferibed by Herddotus (Hb.i i. c. 155. and 17;.) Makrifi, in that chapter of his hiAorical and 
topographical defeription of Egypt, in which he treats of Memphis, and the kings who made 
that city the feat of their empire, likewife fpeaks of this monolithic chapel, near which « there 
were at one time,” fays he, “ two great Aatues. Within the chapel was a Aatue qf Aziz: this 
was of gold, and had for eyes two precious Aoncs of immenfe value: the chapel, aad the two 
Aatues in its vicinity wire broken in pieces after the 600th year of the Isbjra (begtntung Septem¬ 
ber IJ03.)” ‘ Some lines lower, he fays in a more‘prccife manner: “ Ihcre was at Memphis a* 
houfe of Apne, the Aune of that hard granite which defies the chiAei; it was formed of a Gngle 
tiock; upon it were Ggures in fiu^ture and writing; on the front were Ggures of ferpents 
which prefented their brcaAs. This houfi|>was of ft^ija fize, and fo weighty, that the efforts of ' 
many thoufand men to remove it would prove incOTflual. The Sabcans relate <that this was a 
temple dedicated to the moon, and that it formed one of the feven rempks of a Gmiiar K^d at 
■Memphis which were confecrated to the fev£ii<plai|t:ts. The ameer Scif-cddin Shc'ikhoo Omaree 
broke this green houfe after; the year 750 (beginning March 1449) > pieces of i| are to be feen 
in the convent he founded, and in the jami which he caufed to be built in fhe i^arter of the 
Sabeans, without the city pf Caiio.” The author of the'i ohfat>alalbab likewife fpeaks pf it: 

« 1 have fays he, “ in the p’alacef of Pharaoh, cotemporary with Mofes, a very large 

houfe made of a Angle block, as green as myrtle, on which were reprefented the celc^al fpheres 
and the Aars. Nbver had 1 beheld before any more adniir.ble objed.” Mr. Denoffhas given 
the phn and a perfpe£live of one of thefe monolithic monuments. 

NOTEXXIII. p.8iJ. 

THE deGnition of confimiles and inArumetital, as afforded by Avicen in Piempius’s tranfia- 
tion,.i8 giv*'n byMr. dcSacy. hy conjit/iifes is meant to be e^preffed thofe parts which com¬ 
prize others in their denomination, as Adh, the face, &c.; by inAriflnental the organic parts, 
fuch ais the hand, the’foot, the eye, mouth, ear, 8tc. 


NOTE* 
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NOTE XXIV. p.8i2# 

THE fi*c of the unbaked bricks of which the pyramid of Dakfchour was built, is giren by 
Pococke; (Oefc. of the Eaft. t. r. p. 53.) fome of them arc thirteen inches and a half long, fix 
and a half wide, and four thick j others fifteen inches long, bj feven, aticifuur and alhaif. 

NOTE XXV. p.8*2. 

IT appears that Abd Allatif alludes here to tlie bricks semployad at Ctifiphon, and the* roo« 
numeius built under the dynaity of the Saflanides, refpefting wnich Mr. Ives may be confulted. 
(Voy. fr. Eng. to Ind. p. 289,) Ho^'cver, the traveller whom I quote here, in "his detailed dc- 
icription of the arc of l-ofrofs, Tauk Kifiera, aferibes but a foot fquare, and three inches of 
thi.knefs to the bricks, with which that are was eonftruiJIed 4 this alfo, according to Niebuhr, 
(Voy.cn Aral), t. xi, p, 235.) is the mealure of the bricks in the ruins near Hclle. Folfibly 
.fome, in-the time of Abd Allatif, might have exitled-of double the dimenCons of thofc of 
Mr. Niebuhr. • ^ 


NOTE XXVI. p.813. 

THE pafiage of Ariftotlc, cited here by Abd Allatif, is given by Mr. dc S^cy for thfc purpofe 
of exhibitiii" the inaccuracy of the Arabic verfion quoted by Abd Allatif, but is, in the tranfla- 
tion, omitMd, as it may be found in the ill Book of his Hillory of Animals. 

’ NOTE XXVII. J. Sid. 

MR. VILI.OTEAU, one of the .members oT the commillion of fciences and arts in Egypt, 
and author of Refearches on the Analogy of Vlufic with the Arts which have for their objeu th« 
Imitation of Speech, has communicated to me an extra£l of the journal kept by him on his ex* 
curfion while in Egypt, in company with the commillion of fciences aiyi art;, to the ancient 
monuments on both (ides the Nile from Cairo to the ifland of Phile, at prefent called Jezirjfl* 
elbirbe, or the Ifland of the Temple. This extraft, which relates to the mammies, defervet 
mention, and she reuler, I truft, will be gratified with its petufal. 

“ On the-thirteenth, Vendemaire of the ^car ix (5th Oftober 1800),we left Cardinak for 
the other bank of the Nile, and encamped oppoCtc to the village of Gourney. % 

Scarcely had we pitched our tents in this fpot ere ,we faw men advancing towards us with 
dead, bodies on their (houlders; when nearer we perceived that thefe bodies were mummiesa 
which they were bringing to us; in fad, they laid tl.eln><on the ground and offered to feU 
them. One was the corpfc of a woman in excellent psefervation; we wefe folicitous of examining 
in what manndHf it had been embalmed and fwathed. In confequence, alter taking off the 
coverbg, compofed of an upper and lower part, the opening of which had been united by means 
of a lace in front, we unwound with much care sf great nunjber of folds, fome of which’ went 
round the legs and the feet, others round the thighs, the body, the arms, and ihe head: we then 
more clearly difiinguilhed the form of the extremities, that is to fay, the head, fleet, and hands, 
while that of the cheft and body yet remained imperfe^ly evident. » 

In proportion as we came nearer to the (kin the bandaged were*morc anjple, and the ex*' 
tremkies miMrc diftinft. At length wc pcrfeaiy diftinguilhed the nails of th^ hands and feet, 
the nofe, the mouth, the eyes, &c. Wc afterwards came to a fpecies of envelope that covered 
each jiart, fo that we raifed in one Angle pidcc tlie part which covered the face; lliia piece 
minutely prefervAi the form of the falient parts. The other pans, iq, proportion, were more 
thickly covered 4 but rhofe in which the embaimer had (hewn hts ingenuity in re*etlablilhing the 
injured form, foon prefented no other than black and withered members. The form and colour 
of the nails, exprefled on the folds, difappeared. 

♦* Nevcrthclefs all the parts of the body, though withered, preferred in a very fenfible manner 
the natural form, lltc hair, the eyes, the nofe, and mouth, were in fuch nice preferyatioff that 
one readily diftinguilhed the character which the affemblage of features would give to the face. 
The hair was black, without any mixture of grey hairs, although the defoni^ appeared to have 
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died*at an^dranced «ge; all we could diitingilKh waa that it had a reddifli hue towards the roots. 
It was thick fet, long/and divided iu braids turned up oh the head and ratU^rin difordert this 
makes me imagige that in thofc days as now, the women fuffered their hais td hang down in nu- 
mcrous treffes to the waift. ITje eye-lids, eye-brows, and eyc laflies, wire ftill m their natural 
ftatc i thtf eyes only appeared a little change^ on amount of their being dried, and from the 
pr.pil having recede^in a flight degree. The nofe ps, with very little difference, in its natural 
.ftate, and of a regular /nd.pleafing farm. The dried tongte within the mouth refcmbled a 
fhred of purchment. The lips were thin, the mouth fmall; the teeth feemed to have been 
worn with age, and to have ioft their, edge} but they were all perfeS and did not appear to 
have been injured. It is even now remarked that, throughout Egypt, the natives have very 
fine teeth, and'*^refcrve them entire to a greatly advanced period. The head was a pretty 
regular oval. This individual had been opened on the left fide of the belly, to allow of the 
etfirails being witbdraVii, and for the introduQiion of aromatics. A fidficiency of thefe was 
extraf^ed to certify that they were all of a refinous quality. The fexual parts, although dried, 
hadj>crfc£lly preferred their figure. This woman had her arms and hands extended along the 
fide. • ■ 

“ A man, wnom we unwound in the fame manner, had his arms croffed on the bread. We 
noticed that thefe two different pofturcs of the arms were conftantly obferved in the mummies 
of men and women. 


The next morning we went to fee the famous coloffal flatues, which, according to many 
of the ancients, yielded a found at the inftant the rays of Ae rifing fun fhone up.ni them. The 
inhabit^ts call the one chama, the other thama; the firll, fay they, is the huJbandf the other, 
she wife. • '4- • •' , 

** At'four in the evening we vlfited feveral grottos, and entered the caverns of the mummies. 
Thefe grottos, which are nearly half way up '^thc mounuin, north of Mcranonium and t^ c 
colcflal flatues, are painted in the moil pleafing and livay colours. They are loaded with 
•maments, allegorical figures, and hieroglyphics, painted or engraven on a covering, formed, 
• in moft of the tmie^ places we vifited, of a fort of plaifter. 

“ The caves of the mummies into which we defeended, are, from the rubbiOi, difficult to 
enter. They can only be penetrated, in moft parts, by crawling on hands and feet: in certain 
places a man of common fize can creep along but with great difficulty ; and it,would be im- 
poflible for a man anypife corpulent to force a paffage. 

“ After dragging ourfelves over arms, legs, heads, and carcafes of mun^ies, in a ftatc mere or 
lefs damaged, we reached at length the cave where they are depofited. There arc feen mummies 
leaped ofi each other in a diforderly manner to a confidcrablc depth j fome of them appeared 
‘ tb have fuflered from fire, by .what xiecidenbi know not. This made me rcflc£l on the danger 
with which we ihould have been menaced if the Icaft^fpark fhould have fallen from the lighted 
torches with which we, as well as our domeftics, were provided. Surrounded on all fidt^ by 
. mummies full of very combuftible refinous fubftanccs, we fhould have become the vifitors of a 
frightful conflagration which nothing could h^ve eztinguithed. 

** I had an opportunity of judging of the aflivity of the fire of thefe combuftibles by the 
rapidity with which‘the flame communicated itfeif to feveral mummies which.wc had caufed to be 
.dragged out upon opening one of the cavM. A failor of our company having had the imprudence 
to light his pipe pear this fpot, afld a fpark from it, carried by the wind, alighting on one of thefe 
mummies, in an jpftant a fire was kindled which laiied feveral days, and did not ceafe until all the 
combuftible matter was confumed. 

** AfiCT having entered three or four of thefe caverns without being able to" find a fingic 
mummy entire, much lefs with its coffin, as we conjcdlured we might from feveral peices 
brought to us by Arabs in the morning; we gave over the fearch, perfuaded it would be in vain. 
Deceived thus in our hopes, probably owing to our guide, who* was one of thofc men that gain 
their li/ing by finding out and felling mummies, and who alone are acquainted with the caves 
which have been the leaft raked into j we rcfolved on employing thefo Arabs to make refearches 
by th&mfclvet. Bui'whether they were difinclined to let us fee that they had not tlirefted us 
right, or whether there really was in this canton no mummy iu a ftate of pcrfcia prefervation, 

I nevev wm to j^ociure one in its coffin..” 

NOTE 
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NOTE X}hmi. p. 8i5. 

I MUCIT aoiiJbt whethei Galen ever exprefTed what is here attributed ttf him by Abd 
AUatif, but rather ima^ne, as I find nothing fimiiar in the index in bmneS Galeni libros of 
A. M' Bfafavolus, that Abd Allatif has either extradlcd it from fome treatifc wro8,;Iy attributed 
to Galen, or quoted the paflngc from memory; and aferibed to Galen wit at he had feen 
extraSed from DiofeortdeS' or Ariftotlc. Galen indeed (Op Hippoe. and* Gak t. */ii. 
p. io 8 , log, 3 i 7 ‘) /peats in di^reat p/aces of the bitumiA of /ud»vt> and that 6^ 
Apollonia in Epirus, which he diilinguilhes from that of Judpsa, and which is denominated bf 
Diofeorides pifTafphaUum. 

The following is the pafliige of Ariftotle, as cited by Ebn-Beitar (Hib. dc..iMir. Aufcult, exp, % 

Beckman p. i3p. 280). 

*< Moumia Diofeorides, in his firft book, fays, is found in the country called Apollonia: 
it falls from the Acroceraunian Mountains (now Monte di Chimaera) along with the water, by 
which it is thrown on the fhore: by this time it has coagulated and become firm; it yields a.fmell 
refcmbling white pitch mixed with bitumen, and mingled therewith an ungrateful fmell. The 
virtues of moumia are the fame as thofe of white pitch atid bitumen combined. 


NOTE XXIX. p.817. 


Paul Liieus in the relation of his travels, in 1714, (t. 11. p-py.) roentiotis his having fecn 
in the Catacombs of liouftr, which he denominates . ibouzirc, a number of hi-ads of cattle, and a 
cafe wiiieh cnclofid an entire beevc embalmed. Haffclqiiill Ipeaks of one found by Father 
Sicard, and which, he fays, was font to Paris by that raiffionary. Thefe crubalmcd beeves are 
probably, as was conjedured by P. Lucas and Mr, Wliite, the entombed apis. * 

The French naturaliils attached to t!ie expedition to Egypt, remarked in the catacombs of 
Sakkara, towards the north, a place lull of the bones of beeves j which gave them rcafon to 
conclude that this portion of the catacombs was fet apart for the fepuiture of the facred bulls, or 
other embalmed beeves •, attd that if ihcfe bones were cleared away,,, embalmed bulls might !»c 
found in an entire flatc : but they bad not fufficient leifure to purfue the fearch. Their obferva* 
tions Oil the bones enabled them, however, to afeertain that the horned cattle of ancient Egypt 
were of the fame Ipecies as our common domeflic beeves. 


NOTE XXX. 


p.817. 


. '« It fometimes happens,” fays Haflclquill, that in thefe urns are fouml a bird, tlie feathers, 
hod, legs, feet of which, and even the appropriate colou.\s, arc fo well preferved, that its fpec’.es 
is readily known. I'he ftork or ibis, avd the crane are the only ones, as I am informed, which' 
are to be found. 


NOTEXXXr. P.S17. . «• 

I am aflured that thefe fifh are fmall bunnis (c/prinus Nilc.'cus); but It is clear that thefe 
I'ltle fifli are diftinguifhed into two fpccics ; one of which is called ray, the .other abfaria or 
ieYaria, On this fubjed I confulted by letter Mr. Michael Sabbag!., a well-idformed man, .and 
worthy of credit. This is the fubllance of his anfwer: ' • j ‘ 

»« After falutation and prefenting my refpe£fs, I have to acknowledge, the honour pf your 
letter. As to the queftion you put to me relative to thofe f nall lilh ot which Makrifi fpesks, 
lyou muft knqw. Sir, that the moment the Nile begins to dirr/iiilh, the inhabitants of Egypt clofe 
the openings of the ponds, which have been filled by the overdo wings of the river on its mcreafe; 

' they then throw into the ponds a pafte of the name of'backma, made with linfecd. Wirlup a 
I month afterwards, the ponds are filled with an inconceivable multitude of thefe fmall fifh, 
Thefe arc what arc called abfaria. The filh refemblc the fmall fry eaten at Paris, and pf which 
I have myfelf partaken, drefied in the Egyptian manner. This name comprizes feveral filh of 
difiorent kinds; but among them is one in particular called ray: the diftinguilhing marks of 
this fifh are a white colour, brilliant as polifhed filver, with the extremity of the tail marked red. 

S This 
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Thir'is the fpetieS which the inhabitants of Cairo fair, and d.-i'o-nindtc fcer. Tn the upper part 
of the Said, thi%liQi bccoiTies of larger fize, and grows to Inigtb of a fpan.tor even more. 
Here they fait it, and tratifpori it hence to Cairo. In the i>ii I, the prepared called roihal, 
and at Cairo, melouha (f,)lt-B(h); I muft add that, for the befari, t have mcc withitin many 
countries; but for the particular fpecies called ray, I have heard Irom the moft diftinguilhed and. 
learned chara^brs at Cairo, that it is found only ih the Nil'% I myfcif have never feeik any..ray 
in other counties, although I have eaten befari caught in numerous rivers of Syria, Aleppo, and 
even of this country. « .. 

' ' I am much furprifed that Makrifi (hould not have dill'nguilhed and chara<!Ierired the 
difference between the ray and the befari. Poflibly in his time attention was not.paid to 
their difference} but at prefent the ray alone is falted; the befari is eaten freih, and is 
even faid not-to be adapted for faking. L is alfo f.iid that the internal pirt of the ray is very 
good, but of the befari the reverfe.., J^nd this, in fa£^, is the truth, for I have noticed that the 
cooks in preparing the befari, take out its entrails with great nicety, whereas the ray is eaten 
without ^ing opened. The ray is alfo conflantly dearer than the befari. 'fhe ponds yield no' 
other fifli but thefe. Tliis, Sir, is the fubffance of what 1 have to inform you." 

KOTEXXXII. p.817. 

” The leaves,” fays Mr. Kcynier, in bis obfervations on the palm date tree and its culture, 

have at the bafe of their ftalks (petioles) appendages or ftipulae which embrace the bud, and 
ferve as coverings for the germinating leaf, and in feafon to thofe of the flowers: the develope- 
ment of thefe appendages precedes that of the leaves: the leaves afterwards lengthen in 
bundles, in which all the young are placed one over the other, without, at thij period, 
having aflumed any colour. The appendages are now white, of the confiftcnce of very tenacious 
leather, and covered with a remarkably fmooth Ikin, through which a web is perceived refembJing 
a net, and formed of the interweaving of the fibres, of which it is compofed. As foon as the leaf 
altogether developed makes its appearance without, its appendages become brown in thofe parts 
expofed to the light, the epidemis dr.es, and falls in (breads, and the fibres left naked and 
hardened by the adion of the air, preferve themfclvcs awhile in that condition; but if not 
gathered, in the end perifh. Below, the ufe to which thefe fibres are applied will be noticed, 
w hat is the utility of thefe appendages in the organization of the date-tree ? Are they defigiied 
merely as a covering to preferve the bud; do they comprife a provifion of vcflels, neceflarj to 
the developemeni of a.leaf of fuch great dimenfions, but no longer of fervice afterwards for its 
prefervation I This I .^’ave not beetj able to difeover. 

« The leaves of the palm-date arc cut towards the end of winter, at the inffant when the fap 
becoming a£Iive rapidly unfolds the leaves which protrude from the bud. The appendages at ihe 
bafe of the ftalks have alfo their utility ; of them cordage of various diameter is formed applicable 
to difierent ufes, and even to the fcrvicc of veflels navigating the Nile.” 

Mr. Reynier, at firft, deferibed thefe ftipulae or fibrous appendages in fomewhat different 
terms. Tliis firft paflage I (hall tranferibe, as the comparifon of the two details will give a more 
perfed idea of the matter. 

'fhe leaves, before they unfold fhemfelves, arc furrounded by remarkable expanfions, of a 
' coriaceous fubftance, an^ fmooth furface, which, cncafing themfelves (Pemboitant) one in the 
oth'r, ferve to (belter the rudimcris of thc^leaf, lead formed in the center. They are forme! 
before the leaves, and thefe, when they begin to appear, are bent together in a bundle, in wind 
all the young leaves lily one againft the other; at this period the envelope has acquired its fut 
growth. This expmfion is dilTcrcntly organifed in the remainder of the plant: its fibres form a 
reticulation or net work. Before the appearance of the leaf, they are white, an of the con¬ 
fidence of very tough leather; after the leaf unfolds, this^liyiMt^vering difappears, and there 
remains only a net of brown fibres on the bafe of thei^l^^n this date they are carefully 
colleded for making cordage, for which purpofe their tenaddHUlillie and great pliability render ; 
them admirably well adapted.” i 


NOTE 
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NOTEXXXinjip.8 8. 

No doubt Abd Allatif had only an extrad before him, or a bad*trahflation of the jpolicy of 
Atiftoti.e: for in this, that philofopher fpeaks diftinfily of the pyramids, in a pa^Tage which, mod 
probably, is the fame alluded to by Abd Allatif. , 

“ I'his,” fays he, ('again, is another rcfource^of tyrants to impoverifh thofb they command, 
in order that they may not be obliged to maintain a guard (for the fecurity of,their perfon's, and 
that their fubjeds having fupport only from day to-day, fliould have no leifure to plot conipi- 
racies}. The pyramids of Egypt, the ofierings *of the Crypfelides, the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus raifed by Pifidratus, and the works conftrufied at iiamos by. Polycrates, prefent us 
feverally with fpecimens of this policy.” 

NOTE XXXIV. p. 818. 

• 

The paflage alluded to by Abd Allatif is at the end of the fifth book on the Regime of Health 
He fays there: ^ Tnofe who have reached that age are called haram, a wojd derived from ahram, 
the pyramids, in which they have foon to take their itation.” 


END OF VOL, XV. 


9ir«h*n and PreSon, 
Priaten 6uett, l^ndon. 









